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PREFACE. 

This  Second  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  liangnage  was  delivered  last  year  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  London.  Most  of  the  topics  treated 
in  them  had  for  many  years  formed  the  subject  of 
my  public  courses  at  Oxford.  In  casting  my  notes 
into  the  shape  of  lectures  to  be  addressed  to  a  more 
advanced  audience,  I  left  out  many  things  that  were 
merely  elementary,  and  I  made  several  additions  in 
order  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage on  some  of  the  more  important  problems  of 
philosophy  and  religion. 

Whilst  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the  readers  and 
reviewers  of  the  first  series  of  my  Lectures,  to  those 
who  diflfered  from  me  even  more  than  to  those  who 
agreed  with  me,  I  venture  to  hope  that  this  second 
volume  may  meet  with  as  many  indulgent  Mends 
and  intelligent  critics  as  the  first. 

MAX  MCFLLER 
OZYORD ;  June  11, 1864. 
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LECTURES. 

LECTURE  L 

INTRODUCTORT    LECTURE. 

In  a  course  of  lectures  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
deliver  in  this  Institution  two  years  ago,  I  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  language  which  we  speak,  and 
the  languages  that  are  and  that  have  been  spoken  in 
every  part  of  our  globe  since  the  first  dawn  of  hu- 
man life  and  human  thought,  supply  materials  ca- 
pable of  scientific  treatment.  We  can  collect  them, 
-we  can  classify  them,  we  can  reduce  them  to  their 
constituent  elements,  and  deduce  firom  them  some 
of  the  laws  that  determine  their  origin,  govern  their 
growth,  necessitate  their  decay ;  we  can  treat  them, 
in  fact,  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  geolo- 
gist treats  his  stones  and  petrifactions, -i- nay,  in 
some  respects,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  astron- 
omer treats  the  stars  of  heaven,  or  the  botanist  the 
fl4>wors  of  the  field.  There  is  a  Science  of  Language, 
as  there  is  a  science  of  the  earth,  its  flowers,  and  its 
stars ;  and  though,  as  a  young  science,  it  is  very  far 
as  yet  from  that  perfection  which  —  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  intellectual  giants  of  so  many  ages  and 
many  countries  —  has  been  reached  in  Astronomyi 
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Botany,  and  even  in  Geology,  it  is,  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason,  all  the  more  fascinating.  It  is  a  yoang^ 
and  a  growing  science  that  puts  forth  new  strength 
with  every  year,  that  opens  new  prospectsj  new  fields 
of  enterprise  on  every  side,  and  rewards  its  students 
with  richer  harvests  than  could  be  expected  from  the 
exhausted  soil  of  the  older  sciences.  The  whole 
world  is  open,  as  it  were,  to  the  student  of  language. 
There  is  virgin  soil  close  to  our  door,  and  there  are 
whole  continents  still  to  conquer,  if  we  step  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  the  ancient  seats  of  civilization.  We 
may  select  a  small  village  in  our  neighborhood  to 
pick  up  dialectic  varieties  and  to  collect  phrases, 
proverbs,  and  stories  which  will  disclose  fragments, 
almost  ground  to  dust,  it  is  true,  yet  undeniable 
fragments  of  the  earliest  formations  of  Saxon  speech 
and  Saxon  thought^  Or  we  may  proceed  to  ouj 
very  antipodes,  and  study  the  idiom  of  the  Hawaian 
islanders,  and  watch  in  the  laws  and  edicts  of  Kam^ 
bameha  the  working  of  the  same  human  faculty  of 
speech  which,  even  in  its  most  primitive  efforts,  never 
seems  to  miss  the  high  end  at  which  it  aims.  The 
dialects  of  Ancient  Greece,  ransacked  as  they  have 
been  by  classical  scholars,  such  as  Maittaire,  Giese, 
and  Ahrens,  will  amply  reward  a  fresh  battue  of  the 
comparative  philologist     Their  forms,  which  to  the 

1  A  valuable  essaj  **  On  some  leading  Cbaracteristica  of  the  Dialects 
spoken  in  the  six  Northern  Counties  of  England,  or  Ancient  North umbria, 
and  on  the  Variations  in  their  Gramnur  At>m  that  of  Standard  English,** 
has  lately  been  published  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Peacock,  Berlin,  1863.  It  is  chiefly 
based  on  the  versions  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  into  many  of  the  spoken 
dialects  of  England,  which  have  of  late  years  been  executed  and  published 
nnder  the  auspices  of  H.  I.  H.  Prince  Louis-Lnden  Bonaparte.  It  is  to  bs 
hoped  that  the  writer  will  continue  his  researches  in  a  field  of  scholarship 
it  full  of  promise. 
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dassical  scholar  were  mere  anomalies  and  cariosities, 
will  thus  assume  a  different  aspect  They  will  range 
tiiemselves  under  more  general  laws,  and  after  re- 
ceiving light  by  a  comparison  with  other  dialects, 
they  will,  in  turn,  reflect  that  light  with  increased 
power  on  the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  Sanskrit  and 
Pr&krit,  Zend  and  Persian,  Latin  and  French.  But 
even  were  the  old  mines  exhausted,  the  Science  of 
Language  would  create  its  own  materials,  and  as 
with  the  rod  of  the  prophet  smite  the  rocks  of  the 
desert  to  call  forth  from  them  new  streams  of  living 
speech.  The  rock  inscriptions  of  Persia  show  what 
can  be  achieved  by  our  science.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  discoveries  due  to  the  genius  and  the  perse- 
vering industry  of  Grotefend,  Burnouf,  Lassen,  and 
last,  not  least,  of  Rawlinson,  should  seem  incredible 
to  those  who  only  glance  at  them  from  a  distance. 
Their  incredulity  will  hereafter  prove  the  greatest 
compliment  that  could  have  been  paid  to  these  emi- 
nent scholars.^  What  we  at  present  call  the  Cunei- 
form inscriptions  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes,  Artax- 

1  A  thoronghly  scholar-like  answer  to  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis*!  attacks 
on  ChampoUion  and  other  decipherers  of  ancient  inscriptions  may  be  seen 
In  an  article  by  Professor  Le  Page  Renouf,  "  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on  the  De- 
dpberment  and  Interpretation  of  Dead  Languages/'  in  the  AUantisy  Nos. 
rii.  and  viii.  p.  23.  Though  it  cannot  be  knov^n  now  whether  the  late  Sir 
0.  C.  Lewis  ever  modified  his  opinions  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  method 
throogh  which  the  inscriptions  of  Egypt^  Persia,  India,  and  ancient  Italy 
hare  been  deciphered,  such  wa»  the  uprightness  of  his  character  that  he 
would  certainly  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  mistake,  had  he 
been  spared  to  continue  his  Rtudies.  Though  his  skepticism  was  occasion-  . 
ally  nncritkal  and  unfair,  his  loss  is  a  severe  loss  to  our  studies,  which, 
more  than  any  others,  require  to  be  kept  in  order  by  the  watchful  eye  and 
meom promising  criticism  of  close  reasoners  and  sound  scholars.  An  essay 
just  published  by  Professor  F.  W.  Newman,  **  On  the  Umbrian  Language,** 
Irilowhig  after  a  short  interval  on  an  article  in  Frater'M  Magaunt^  Jtm. 
19(8,  does  equal  credit  to  the  acumen  and  to  the  candor  of  its  author. 
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erxes  I.,  Darius  II.,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Artaz- 
erxes  Ochus  (of  which  we  now  have  several  editionSi 
translations,  grammars,  and  dictionaries),  —  what 
were  they  originally  ?  A  mere  conglomerate  of 
wedges,  engraved  or  impressed  on  the  solitary  mon- 
ument of  Cyrus  in  the  Murgh&b,  on  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  on  the  rocks  of  Behistun  near  the  froa- 
tiers  of  Media,  and  the  precipice  of  Van  in  Armenia. 
When  Grotefend  attempted  to  decipher  them,  he  had 
first  to  prove  that  these  scrolls  were  really  inscrip- 
tions, and  not  mere  arabesques  or  fanciful  orna- 
ments.* He  had  then  to  find  out  whether  these 
magical  characters  were  to  be  read  horizontally  or 
perpendicularly,  from  right  to  left,  or  firom  left  to 
right  Lichtenberg  maintained  that  they  must  be 
read  in  the  same  direction  as  Hebrew.  Grotefend, 
in  1802,  proved  that  the  letters  followed  each  other, 
as  in  Greek,  from  left  to  right.  Even  before  Grote- 
fend, Miinter  and  Tychsen  had  observed  that  there 
was  a  sign  to  separate  the  words.  Such  a  sign  is 
of  course  ^n  immense  help  in  all  attempts  at  de- 
ciphering inscriptions,  for  it  lays  bare  at  once  the 
terminations  of  hundreds  of  words,  and,  in  an  Aryan 
language,  supplies  us  with  the  skeleton  of  its  gram- 
mar. Yet  consider  the  difficulties  that  had  still  to 
be  overcome  before  a  single  line  could  be  read.  It 
was  unknown  in  what  language  these  inscriptions 
were  composed ;  it  might  have  been  a  Semitic,  a 
Turanian,  or  an  Aryan  language.  It  was  unknown 
to  what  period  they  belonged,  and  whether  they  com- 
memorated the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Alexan- 

1  Memoire  de  M.  leamtede  Caylus,8urU$r%ttne$deP€nepolUfdantleiom§ 
XX JX  des  Mhnoim  de  VAccuUmU  dei  vucrip(um»  et  beUe$-leUreMf  Hukmrt 
de  tAcademiey  p.  118. 
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der,  or  Sapor.  It  was  unknown  whether  the  alpha- 
bet used  was  phonetic,  syllabic,  or  ideographic.  It 
would  detain  us  too  long  were  I  to  relate  how  all 
these  difficulties  were  removed  one  after  the  other; 
how  the  proper  names  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  Hystaspes, 
and  of  their  god  Ormusd,  were  traced;  how  from 
them  the  values  of  certain  letters  were  determined; 
how  with  an  imperfect  alphabet  other  words  were 
deciphered  which  clearly  established  the  fact  that  the 
language  of  these  inscriptions  was  Ancient  Persian ; 
how  then,  with  the  help  of  the  Zend,  which  repre- 
sents the  Persian  language  previous  to  Darius,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  later  Persian,  a  most  effective 
cross-fire  was  opened ;  how  even  more  powerful  ord- 
nance was  brought  up  from  the  arsenal  of  the  ancient 
Sanskrit;  how  outpost  after  outpost  was  driven  in, 
a  practical  breach  effected,  till  at  last  the  fortress  had 
to  surrender  and  submit  to  the  terms  dictated  by  the 
Science  of  Language. 

I  should  gladly  on  some  future  occasion  give  you 
a  more  detailed  account  of  this  glorious  siege  and 
victory.  At  present  I  only  refer  to  it  to  show  how, 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  from  sources  where  ^ 
it  would  least  be  expected,  new  materials  are  forth- 
coming that  would  give  employment  to  a  much 
larger  class  of  laborers  than  the  Science  of  Language 
can  as  yet  boast  of.  The  inscriptions  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  the  records 
in  the  caves  of  India,  on  the  monuments  of  Lycia, 
on  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  and  on  the  broken  tablets 
of  Umbria  and  Samnium,  all  wait  to  have  their 
spell  broken  or  their  riddle  more  satisfactorily  read 
by  the  student  of  language.     If,  then,  we  turn  oui 
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eyes  again  to  the  yet  unnaiDbered  dialects  now 
spoken  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  Asia,  Africa,  Amcr« 
ica,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  no  scholar  need 
be  afraid  for  some  generations  to  come  that  there 
will  be  no  language  left  to  him  to  conquer. 

There  is  another  charm  peculiar  to  the  Science  of 
Lianguage,  or  one,  at  least,  which  it  shares  only  with 
its  younger  sisters,  —  I  mean  the  vigorous  contes 
that  is  still  carried  on  between  great  opposing 
principles.  In  Astronomy,  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  universe  are  no  longer  contested,  and  the  Ptole- 
msean  system  is  not  likely  to  find  new  supporters. 
In  Geology,  the  feuds  between  the  Vulcanists  and 
the  Neptunists  have  come  to  an  end,  and  no  un- 
prejudiced person  doubts  at  the  present  moment 
whether  an  ammonite  be  a  work  of  nature  and  a  flint- 
head  a  work  of  art  It  is  diSerent  in  the  Science  of 
Language.  There,  the  controversies  about  the  great 
problems  have  not  yet  subsided.  The  questions 
whether  language  is  a  work  of  nature  or  a  work  of 
art,  whether  languages  had  one  or  many  beginnings, 
whether  they  can  be  classified  in  families  or  no,  are 
constantly  starting  up,  and  scholars,  even  while  en- 
gaged in  the  most  minute  inquiries,  —  while  carry- 
ing brick  and  mortar  to  build  the  walls  of  their  new 
science, — must  have  their  sword  girded  by  their  side, 
always  ready  to  meet  the  enemy.  This,  no  doubt, 
may  sometimes  be  tedious,  but  it  has  one  good 
efiect,  —  it  leads  us  to  examine  carefully  the  ground 
on  which  we  take  our  stand,  and  keeps  us  alive, 
even  while  analyzing  mere  prefixes  and  suffixes,  to 
the  grandeur  and  the  sacredncss  of  the  issues  that 
depend  on  these  minuties.    The  foundations  of  our 
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fldeDce  do  not  suffer  from  such  attacks;  on  the 
contrary,  like  the  coral  cells  built  up  quietly  and 
patiently  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  they  become 
more  strongly  cemented  by  these  whiffs  of  spray  that 
are  dashed  across. 

Emboldened  by  the  indulgent  reception  with  which 
I  met  in  this  place,  when  first  claiming  some  shcure 
of  public  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  Science  of 
Language,  I  venture  to-day  to  come  again  before 
you  with  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  same  subject, 
— "  on  mere  words,  on  nouns,  and  verbs,  and  par- 
ticles,"—  and  I  trust  you  will  again,  as  you  did 
tiien,  make  allowance  for  the  inevitable  shortcomings 
of  one  who  has  to  address  you  with  a  foreign  ac- 
cent, and  on  a  subject  foreign  to  the  pursuits  of 
many  of  the  supporters  of  this  Institution.  One 
thing  I  feel  more  strongly  than  ever,  —  namely,  that, 
without  the  Science  of  Language,  the  circle  of  the 
physical  sciences,  to  which  this  Institution  is  more 
specially  dedicated,  would  be  incomplete.  The 
whole  natural  creation  tends  towards  man:  with- 
out man,  nature  would  be  incomplete  and  purpose- 
less. The  Science  of  Man,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  Anthropology,  must  form  the 
crown  of  all  the  natural  sciences.  And  if  it  is  lan- 
guage by  which  man  differs  from  all  other  created 
things,  the  Science  of  Language  has  a  right  to  hold 
that  place  which  I  claimed  for  it  when  addressing 
for  the  first  time  the  members  and  supporters  of  this 
Listitution.  Allow  me  to  quote  the  words  of  one 
whose  memory  becomes  more  dear  and  sacred  to  me 
with  every  year,  and  to  whose  friendship  I  owe  more 
than  I  here  could  say.     Bunsen,  when  addressing, 
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in  1847,  the  newly  formed  section  of  Ethnology,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford, 
said :  — 

"  If  man  is  the  apex  of  the  creation,  it  seems  right, 
on  the  one  side,  that  an  historical  inquiry  into  his 
origin  and  development  should  never  be  allowed  to 
sever  itself  from  the  general  body  of  natural  science, 
and  in  particular  from  physiology.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  man  is  the  apex  of  the  creation,  if  he 
is  the  end  to  which  all  organic  formations  tend  from 
the  very  beginning ;  if  man  is  at  once  the  mystery 
and  the  key  of  natural  science ;  if  that  is  the  only 
view  of  natural  science  worthy  of  our  age,  then  eth- 
nological philology,  once  established  on  principles  as 
clear  as  the  physiological  are,  is  the  highest  branch 
of  that  science  for  the  advancement  of  which  this 
Association  is  instituted.  It  is  not  an  appendix  to 
physiology  or  to  anything  else ;  but  its  object  is,  on 
the  contrary,  capable  of  becoming  the  end  and  goal 
of  the  labors  and  transactions  of  a  scientific  associa- 
tion." 1 

In  my  former  course  all  that  I  could  attempt  to  do 
was  to  point  out  the  principal  objects  of  the  Science 
of  Language,  to  determine  its  limits,  and  to  lay  be- 
fore you  a  general  map  of  the  ground  that  had  been 
explored,  with  more  or  less  success,  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  That  map  was  necessarily  incomplete. 
It  comprehended  not  much  more  than  what  in  an 
atlas  of  the  ancient  world  is  called  "  Orbis  Veteri- 
bus  Notus,"  where  you  distinguish  names  and 
boundaries  only  in  those  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  which  formed  the  primeval  stage  of  the  great 

1  Report  of  the  Britiik  Ai$ociation  for  the  Advancement  Qf  Science^  1847| 
p.  257. 
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drama  of  history;  but  where  beyond  the  Hyperbo- 
reans in  the  North,  the  Anthropophagi  in  the  West, 
and  the  Ethiopians^  in  the  South,  you  see  but 
vaguely  shadowed  outlines,  —  the  New  World  be- 
yond the  Atlantis  existing  as  yet  merely  as  the  dream 
of  philosophers. 

It  was  at  first  my  intention,  in  the  present  course 
of  lectures,  to  fill  in  greater  detail  the  outlines  of  that 
map.  Materials  for  this  are  abundant  and  steadily 
iniTcasing.  The  works  of  Hervas,  Adelung,  Klaproth, 
Balbi,  Pricbard,  and  Latham,  will  show  you  how 
much  more  minutely  the  map  of  languages  might 
be  colored  at  present  than  the  ancient  geographical 
maps  .of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  But  I  very  soon 
perceived  that  this  would  hardly  have  been  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  a  course  of  lectures.  I  could  only  have 
given  you  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  others : 
of  explorations  made  by  travellers  or  missionaries 
among  the  black  races  of  Afirica,  the  yellow  tribes 
of  Polynesia,  and  the  red-skins  of  America.  I 
should  have  had  simply  to  copy  their  descriptions  of 
the  manners,  customs,  laws,  and  religions  of  these 

1  The  HyperboreanSf  known  to  Homer  and  Herodotoa  as  a  people  living 
in  the  extreme  north,  beloved  by  Apollo,  »nd  distinguished  for  piety  and 
happiness,  were  to  the  Greeks  a  mythical  people,  like  the  Uttarakurus  of 
the  Brahmans.  Their  name  signifies  **  living  beyond  the  mountains,"  and 
Boreas  too,  the  north-wind,  meant  originally  the  wind  from  the  mountains, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  Rhipsan  mountains.  (See  Preller,  Grit- 
dtiMcke  MytkologU,  i.  157.)  Borot,  fh>m  which  Boreas,  is  another  form  of 
0rtf,  mountain,  both  derived  from  the  same  root  which  in  Sanskrit  yields 
ffhi,  mountain,  and  in  ancient  Slavonic  gora,  (See  Curtius,  GrundzUge 
der  Griechiachen  Etymologie,  i.  814;  ii.  67.) 

The  Ethiopians,  equally  known  to  Homer  and  Herodotns,  were  origi- 
nally intended  for  dark-looking  people  in  general.    AUhioptf  like  £ithap$, 
neant  fleiy-looking,  from  ailhein^  to  light  up,  to  bum,  Sanskrit  idh,  to 
kiMlle.    (See  Curtius,  2.  c.  i.  216.) 
2 
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savage  tribes,  to  make  abstracts  of  their  grammafs 
and  extracts  from  their  vocabularies.  This  woald 
necessarily  have  been  work  at  second-band,  and  all 
I  Qoiald  have  added  of  my  own  would  have  been  a 
criticism  of  their  attempts  at  classifying  some  of  the 
clusters  of  languages  in  those  distant  regions,  to 
point  oat  similarities  which  they  might  have  over- 
looked, or  to  protest  against  some  of  the  theories 
which  they  had  propounded  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence. All  who  have  had  to  examine  the  accountr 
of  new  languages,  or  families  of  languages,  published 
by  missionaries  or  travellers,  are  aware  how  not 
only  their  theories,  but  their  facts,  have  to  be  sifted^ 
before  they  can  be  allowed  to  occupy  even  a  tem- 
porary place  in  our  handbooks,  or  before  we  should 
feel  justified  in  rectifying  accordingly  the  frontiers 
on  the  great  map  of  the  languages  of  mankind. 
Thus  I  received  but  the  other  day  some  papers, 
printed  at  Honolulu,^  propounding  the  theory  ^  that 
all  those  tongues  which  we  designate  as  the  Indo- 
European  languages  have  their  true  root  and  origin 
in  the  Polynesian  language."  **  I  am  certain,"  the 
author  writes,  ^'  that  this  is  the  case  as  regards  the 
Oreek  and  Sanskrit :  I  find  reason  to  believe  it  to  be 
so  as  to  the  Latin  and  other  more  modern  tongues, 
—  in  short,  as  to  all  European  languages,  old  and 
young."  And  he  proceeds :  —  **  The  second  dis- 
covery which  I  believe  I  have  made,  and  with  which 
the  former  is  connected,  is  that  the  study  of  the  Poly- 
nesian language  gives  us  the  key  to  the  original  func- 
tion of  language  itself,  and  to  its  whole  mechanism." 

1  T\€  Pohfnetkm,  Honohdu,  Sept.  t7,  Oct  4,  Oct  11, 1863,  —  eonl 
•a  tmaj  by  Dr.  J.  Bm. 
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Strange  as  it  may  Botiiid  to  hear  the  language  of 
Homer  and  Ekinias  spoken  of  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
Sandwieb  Islands,  mere  ridicule  would  be  a  very  in- 
appropriate and  very  inefficient  answer  to  such  a 
theory.  It  is  not  vary  long  ago  that  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  scholars  of  Europe  shook  their  heads  at 
the  idea  of  tracing  the  roots  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages back  to  Sanskrit;  and  even  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  still  many  persons  who  cannot 
realize  the  fact  that,  at  a  very  remote,  but  a  very  real 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  ancestors  of 
the  Homeric  poets  and  of  the  poets  of  the  Veda 
must  have  lived  together  as  members  of  one  and  the 
same  race,  as  speakers  of  one  and  the  same  idiom. 

There  are  other  theories  not  less  startling  than  this, 
which  would  make  the  Polynesian  the  primitive  lan- 
guage of  mankind.  I  received  lately  a  Comparative 
Ghammar  of  the  South- African  Languages,  printed 
at  the  Cape,  written  by  a  most  learned  and  ingen- 
ious scholar,  Dr.  Bleek.^  In  it  be  proves  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bushman  tongue,  which  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  studied,  the  great  mass  of  Afri- 
can languages  may  be  reduced  to  two  families.  He 
shows  that  the  Hottentot  is  a  branch  of  the  North- 
Airican  dass  of  languages,^  and  that  it  was  sepa- 

1  A  Comparative  Grammar  cf  the  South-African  Languages^  by  W.  H.  J. 
Bkek^Ph.D.    1862. 

*  When  the  Rev.  R.  Ifoffkt  was  in  England,  a  few  years  since,  he  met 
with  a  Syrian  who  had  recently  arrived  fh>m  Egypt,  and  in  reference  to 
whom  Mr.  Moffat  has  the  following  note:  —  **  On  my  giving  him  a  speci- 
men and  a  deecription  of  the  Hottentot  language,  he  remarked  that  be  had 
seen  tlavei  in  the  market  of  Cairo,  brought  a  great  distance  from  the  in- 
terior, who  spoke  a  similar  language,  and  were  not  near  so  dark-colored  aa 
•la^ea  in  generaL  Tliia  oorrobonites  die  statement  of  ancient  anthon, 
whose  description  of  a  people  inhabiting  the  interior  rt^gions  of  Norths* 
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rated  from  its  relatives  by  the  intrusion  of  the  second 
great  family,  the  Kafir,  or,  as  Appleyard  calls  them, 
Alliteral  languages,  which  occupy  (as  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes)  the  whole  remaining  portion  of  the 
South- African  continent,  extending  on  the  eastern 
side  from  the  Keiskamma  to  the  equator,  and  on  the 
western  side  from  32°  southern  to  about  S''  northern 
latitude.  But  the  same  author  claims  likewise  a 
very  prominent  place  for  the  African  idioms,  in  the 
general  history  of  human  speech.  "  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  say,''  he  writes  (Preface,  page  viii), 
"that  similar  results  may  at  present  be  expected 
from  a  deeper  study  of  such  primitive  forms  of  lan- 
guage as  the  Kafir  and  the  Hottentot  exhibit,  as  fol- 
lowed, at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  discovery 
of  Sanskrit,  and  the  comparative  researches  of  Ori- 
ental scholars.  The  origin  of  the  grammatical 
forms,  of  gender  and  number,  the  etymology  of  pro- 
nouns, and  many  other  questions  of  the  highest  in- 
terest to  the  philologist,  find  their  true  solution  in 
Southern  Africa." 

Africa  answers  to  that  of  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman.**  —  '*  It  may  be 
conceived  as  possible,  therefore,  that  the  people  here  alluded  to  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  Hottentot  race,  whose  progenitors  remained  behind  in  the  in- 
terior country,  to  the  south  or  southwest  of  Eg}'pt,  whilst  the  general  emi- 
gration continued  its  onward  course.  Should  this  prove  not  Incorrect,  it 
might  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  Egypt  is  the  country  from  which  the 
Hottentot  tribes  originally  came.  This  supposition,  indeed,  is  strength- 
ened by  the  resemblance  which  appears  to  subsist  between  the  Copts  and 
Hottentots  in  general  appearance.**  (Appleyard,  The  Knjir  Lnngunge, 
1860.)  —  *'  Since  the  Hottentot  race  is  known  only  as  a  receding  one,  and 
traces  of  its  existence  extend  into  the  interior  of  South  AfVica,  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  Augment  of  the  old  and  properly  Ethiopic  population, 
•tretcbed  along  the  mountain-epine  of  Afirica,  through  the  regions  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Galla;  but  cut  through  and  now  enveloped  by  tribes  of  a 
different  stock.**  (J.  C.  Adamson,  in  JourmU  of  (Ae  American  Oriewtaf 
Apctcr^,  Tol.  iv.  p.  449.    1354.) 
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But  while  we  are  thus  told  by  some  scholars  that 
we  must  look  to  Polynesia  and  South  Africa  if  we 
would  find  the  clue  to  the  mysteries  of  Aryan  speech, 
we  are  warned  by  others  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family  of  languages, 
that  Sanskrit  has  no  relationship  with  Greek,  and 
that  Comparative  Philology,  as  hitherto  treated  by 
Bopp  and  others,  is  but  a  dream  of  continental  pro- 
fessors.^ How  are  theories  and  counter-theories  of 
this  kind  to  be  treated  ?  However  startling  and  par- 
adoxical in  appearance,  they  must  be  examined  be- 
fore we  can  either  accept  or  reject  them.  "  Science,'* 
as  Bunsen  *  said, "  excludes  no  suppositions,  however 
strange  they  may  appear,  which  are  not  in  them- 
selves absurd  —  viz.  demonstrably  contradictory  to 
its  own  principles."  But  by  what  tests  and  rules 
are  they  to  be  examined  ?  They  can  only  be  exam- 
ined by  those  tests  and  rules  which  the  Science  of 
Language  has  established  in  its  more  limited  areas 
of  research.  "  We  must  begin,"  as  Leibnitz  said, 
"with  studying  the  modern  languages  which  are 
within  our  reach,  in  order  to  compare  them  with 
one  another,  to  discover  their  differences  and  afiini- 
ties,  and  then  to  proceed  to  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded them  in  former  ages,  in  order  to  show  their 
filiation  and  their  origin,  and  then  to  ascend  step 
by  step  to  the  most  ancient  of  tongues,  the  analysis 
of  which  must  lead  us  to  the  only  trustworthy  con- 

1  See  Mr.  John  Cra«rftird*8  Essay  On  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Gtrmanic  Th^ 
vry,  and  an  article  by  Profeiwor  T.  Hewitt  Key  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
PkUohgkal  SocUty,  **  The  Sanskrit  Language,  as  the  Basis  of  Linguistic 
Science,  and  the  Labours  of  the  German  School  in  that  field,  are  they  not 
overvalued?" 

tL.c.p.256. 
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dasioDS."  Tbe  principles  of  Comparative  Philology 
most  rest  on  the  evidence  of  the  best  knowo  and  the 
best  analyzed  dialects^  and  it  is  to  them  that  we 
must  look,  if  we  wish  for  a  compass  to  guide  us 
through  the  most  violent  storms  and  hurricanes  of 
philological  speculation.^ 

I  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  devote  the  present 
eourse  of  lectures  to  the  examination  of  a  very  lim* 
ited  area  of  speech,  —  to  English,  French,  German, 
Latin,  and  Gh^ek,  and,  of  course,  to  Sanskrit,  —  in 
order  to  discover  or  to  establish  more  firmly  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage. I  believe  there  is  no  science  from  which  we, 
the  students  of  language,  may  learn  more  than  from 
Geology.  Now,  in  Geology,  if  we  have  once  ac- 
quired a  general  knowledge  of  the  successive  strata 
that  form  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  faunas 
and  floras  present  or  absent  in  each,  nothing  is  so 
instructive  as  tbe  minute  exploration  of  a  quarry 
close  at  hand,  of  a  cave  or  a  mine,  in  order  to  see 
things  with  our  own  eyes,  to  handle  them,  and  to 
karn  how  every  pebble  that  we  pick  up  points  a 
lesson  of  the  widest  range.  I  believe  it  is  the  same 
in  the  Science  of  Language.  One  word,  however 
common,  of  our  own  dialect,  if  well  examined  and 
analyzed,  will  teach  us  more  than  the  most  ingen- 
ious speculations  on  the  nature  of  speech  and  the 
origin  of  roots.  We  may  accept  it,  I  believe,  as  a 
general  principle  that  what  is  real  in  modern  forma- 
tions is  possible  in  more  ancient  formations;  that 
what  has  been  found  to  be  true  on  a  small  scale 

1  Lectwru  m  the  Sdenoe  of  Lamgwagt^  Pint  Series,  p.  136,  note  (4Ui 
edition). 
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may  be  true  on  a  larger  scale.  Principles  like  these 
which  underlie  the  study  of  Geology,  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  study  of  Philology,  though  in  their 
application  they  require,  no  doubt,  the  same  circum- 
spectness  which  is  the  great  charm  of  geological 
reasoning. 

A  few  instances  will  make  my  meaning  clearer. 
They  will  show  how  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  Comparative  Grammar 
may  be  found  at  our  very  door,  and  how  theories 
that  would  seem  fanciful  and  incredible  if  applied 
to  the  analysis  of  ancient  languages,  stand  before 
us  as  real  and  undeniable  facts  in  the  very  words 
which  we  use  in  our  every-day  conversation.  They 
will  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  vraxning  against 
too  rapid  genercdizations,  both  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  no  eye  for  distinctive  features  and  see 
nothing  but  similarity  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
world,  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  can  perceive 
but  one  kind  of  likeness,  and  who  would  fain  con- 
fine the  whole  ocean  of  living  speech  within  the 
narrow  bars  of  Aryan  or  Semitic  grammar. 

We  have  not  very  far  to  go  in  order  to  hecur  such 
phrases  as  ''  he  is  agoing,  I  am  a-coming,"  &c.,  in- 
stead of  the  more  usual  '^  he  is  going,  I  am  coming." 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  vulgar  or  dialectic  expres- 
sion, ^  he  is  a-going,"  b  far  more  correct  than  '^  he  is 
going."  ^  Ingy  in  our  modern  grammars,  is  called  the 
termination  of  the  participle  present,  but  it  does  not 
exist  as  such  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the 
termination  of  that  participle  is  ande  or  inde  (Gothic 

1  ArehdeAOon  Han,  Wordg  eompied  bff  False  Analogy  or  Fake  Jhrwt* 
tfDii,p.65. 
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ands  ;  Old  High-German,  antefy  enter  ;  Middle  High- 
German,  ende ;  Modern  High-German,  en^).  This 
was  preserved  as  late  as  Gower's  and  Chaucer's 
time,^  though  in  most  cases  it  had  then  already  been 
supplanted  by  the  termination  ing.  Now  what  is 
that  termination  ing  ?  ^  It  is  clearly  used  in  two 
different  senses,  even  in  modern  English.  If  we  say 
"  a  loving  child,"  loving  is  a  verbal  adjective.  If 
we  say  "  loving  our  neighbor  is  our  highest  duty," 
loving  is  a  verbal  substantive.  Again,  there  are 
many  substantives  in  ingy  such  as  buildings  weddings 
meetings  where  the  verbal  character  of  the  substan- 
tive is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  lost 

Now,  if  we  look  to  Anglo-Saxon,  we  find  the  ter- 
mination it^  used  — 

1.  To  form  patronymics;  for  instance,  Godvulf" 
Jwg*,  the  son  of  Godvulf.  In  the  A.  S.  translation 
of  the  Bible,  the  son  of  Elisha  is  called  Elising.  In 
the  plural  these  patronymics  frequently  become  the 
names  of  families,  clans,  villages,  towns,  and  na- 
tions, e.  g.  ThyringaSy  the  Thuringians.  Even  if 
names  in  ing  are  derived  from  names  of  rivers  or 
hills  or  .trees,  they  may  still  be  called  patronymics, 
because  in  ancient  times  the  ideas  of  relationship 
and  descent  were  not  confined  to  living  beings.' 
People  living  near  the  Elbe  might  well  be  called  the 
sons  of  the  Elbe  or  Albings,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Nordalbingi  in  Holstein.     Many  of  the  geographical 

1  Pointifl  and  sieves  be  wel  sittAnde 
Fall  right  and  straight  upon  the  hande. 

Bom,  of  the  Bo§e^  2264. 
*  Grimm,  Devische  Grammatik,  ii.  84S-365. 

S  See  Forstemann,  Die  Deuttchen  Oritnamen^  p.  244;  and  Zeit$chr\ft/Ui 
VtrgUichetuU  Spradfonchung^  i.  109. 
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names  in  England  and  Grermany  were  originaUy 
such  patronymics.  Thus  we  have  the  villages  ^  of 
Mailings  of  BiUinff^  &c.,  or  in  compounds,  Mailing' 
iotij  Billingborough,  In  Walsingham^  the  home  of 
the  Walsings^  the  memory  of  the  famous  race  of  the 
Wcelsings  may  have  been  preserved,  to  which  Sieg- 
fried belonged,  the  hero  of  the  Nibelunge.*  In 
German  names,  such  as  GoUingen  in  Hanover, 
Harlingen  in  Holland,  we  have  old  genitives  plu- 
ral, in  the  sense  of  "  the  home  of  •the  Gottings,  the 
home  of  the  Harlings,"  &c^ 

2.  lag  is  used  to  form  more  general  attributive 
words,  such  as,  (S^elingj  a  man  of  rank ;  iyteling^  an 
infant;  niSingi  a  bad  man.  This  ing  being  fre- 
quently preceded  by  another  suffix,  the  Z,  we  arrive 
at  the  very  common  derivative  ling^  in  such  words 
as  darlings  hirelings  yearlingy  foundlings  nestlings 
worldling,  changeling.  It  is  doubtful,  in  fact,  whe- 
ther even  in  such  words  as  cBpeling,  lyteling,  which 
end  in  Z,  the  suffix  is  not  rather  ling  than  ing,  and 
whether  the  original  spelling  was  not  (spelling  and 
qftelling.  Thus  farthing,  too,  is  a  corruption  of 
feordling,  German  vierling. 

1  Latham,  JHstorif  of  the  EngUsh  Langvagty  L  p.  223;  Kemble,  Saxom  in 
England^  I  p.  59,  and  Appendix,  p.  449. 

s  Grimm,  Deutiche  HeUemage^  p.  14. 

*  Harlings,  in  A.  S.  Herelingas  {Trav,  Song^  i.  224);  Harlange  (W. 
Grimm,  Dtut.  Beldetuage^  p.  280,  &c.\  are  found  at  Harling  in  Norfolk  and 
Rent,  and  at  Harlington  (Uereling^tdn)  in  Bedfordshire  and  Middlesex. 
The  W«Uinjf»,  in  Old  Norse  Volsungar,  the  familjr  of  Sigurdror  Siegfried, 
reappear  at  WaUiiigham  in  Norfolk,  Wolsingham  in  Northumberland,  and 
Woolflingham  in  Durham.  The  Billings  at  Billinge,  Billingham,  Billing- 
boe.  Biliinghurst,  Biliingden,  Billingion,  and  many  other  places.  The 
^jringas,  in  Tborington  or  Thorrington,  are  likely  to  be  offshoots  of  the 
great  Hennaiidaric  race,  the  Thyringi  or  Thoringi,  now  Thuringians^ 
always  neighbors  of  the  Saxons.  —  Kemble,  Saxoru  in  England,  i.  pp.  tt 
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It  has  oeen  snppoaed  that  the  modern  EDglisb 
participle  was  formed  by  the  same  derivative,  but  in 
A.  S.  this  suffix  ing  is  chiefly  attached  to  nouns 
and  adjectives,  not  to  verbs.  There  was,  however, 
another  derivative  in  A.  S.,  which  was  attached  to 
verbs  in  order  to  form  verbal  substantives.  This 
was  ung,  the  Germem  ung".  For  instance,  cUsnsung^ 
cleansing ;  beacnungy  beaconing ;  &c.  In  early  A.  S. 
these  abstract  nouns  in  ting  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  in  img,  Ligy  however,  began  soon  to 
encroach  on  ung,  and  at  present  no  trace  is  left  in 
English  of  substantives  derived  from  verbs  by  means 
oiung. 

Although,  as  I  said,  it  might  seem  mote  plausible 
to  look  on  the  modern  participle  in  English  as 
originally  an  adjective  in  ing^  such  popular  phrases 
as  a-going^  orihinkingy  point  rather  to  the  verbal 
substantives  in  tnp  as  the  source  from  which  the 
modern  English  participle  was  derived.  "  I  am 
going"  is  in  reality  a  corruption  of  "  I  am  a-going," 
L  e.  ^'  I  am  on  going,"  and  the  participle  present 
would  thus,  by  a  very  sin) pie  process,  be  traced  back 
to  a  locative  case  of  a  verbal  noun.^ 

Let  us  lay  it  down,  therefore,  as  a  fact,  that  the 
place  of  the  participle  present  may,  in  the  progress 
of  dialectic  regeneration,  be  supplied  by  the  locative 
Dr  some  other  case  of  a  verbal  noun. 

Now  let  us  look  to  French.     On  June  3, 1679, 

1  Cf.  Gamett'i  paper  *♦  On  the  Formation  of  Words  from  Inflected 
CaMS,**  Philiiloffical  Society,  yol.  lit.,  No.  54, 1847.  Oamett  compares  the 
Welsh  yn  sefylly  in  stamlinj^,  Ir.  trg  geasamh,  on  standing,  the  Gaelic  a^ 
utdgndh.  The  same  ingenious  aBd  accurate  sclK>lar  was  the  first  to  pio- 
poee  the  theory  of  the  participle  heiog  formed  from  the  locative  of  a  Tfrbal 
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the  French  Academy  decreed  that  the  participles 
present  sboald  no  longer  be  decliEied.^ 

What  was  the  meaning  of  tbi»  decree  ?  Simply 
what  may  now  be  found  in  every  French  grammar, 
namely,  that  commienfani^  fimssanty  are  indeclinable 
when  they  have  the  meaning  of  the  participle  present, 
active  or  neuter }  but  that  they  take  the  terminations 
of  the  niascnlioe  and  feminine,  in  the  singalar  and 
pltural,  if  they  are  used  as  adjectives.^  But  what  10 
the  reason  of  this  rule  ?  Simply  this,  that  chantarU^ 
if  used  as  a  participle,  is  not  the  Latin  participle 
present  carUans^  but  the  so-called  gerund,  that  is  to 
say,  the  oblique  case  of  a  verbal  noon,  the  Latia 
cantando  corresponding  to  the  English  Orsinging^ 
while  the  real  Latin  participle  present,  cantansj  is 
used  in  the  Romance  languages  as  an  adjective, 
and  takes  the  feminine  termination, — for  instance, 
"  une  femme  souffrante^^^  &c. 

Here,  then^  we  see  again  that  in  analytical  lan^* 
guages  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  participle  present 
ean  be  expressed  by  the  oblique  case  of  a  verbal 
noun. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  more  distant,  yet  to  a 
cognate  language,  the  Bengali.  We  there  find' 
that  the  so-called  infinitive  is  formed  by  t^,  which  te 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  termination  of  the  locative 
singular.     Hence  the  present,  Karitechij  I  am  doing. 

^  Of.  Eggf  r,  Notions  iUmenUnres  de  Grammcdre  Comparie^  Paris,  1856, 
pk  197.  **  La  r^gle  est  iaite.  On  ne  declioera  plus  le»  participes  presents. 
*-B.  Jullien,  Omr$  Svpeiieur,  i.  p.  186. 

*  Dieas,  VerffUichend*  Grammatik  dtr  Romanitehen  Spraehertf  ii.  p.  114. 

*  M.  M.*8  Essay  on  the  Relation  of  the  Bengali  to  the  Aryan  and  Abo* 
liginal  Langoages  of  I  odia :  Report  •/*  iht  Biiiitk  Auociali&mfor  ihs  Achattoe' 
maU  qf  Science,  1847,  pp.  844,  345.    Of.  Gamett,  L  c.  p.  29. 
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and  the  imperfect,  KaritecAUdm,  I  was  doing,  are 
mere  compounds  of  dchi^  I  am,  dchildm^  I  was, 
with  what  may  be  called  a  participle  present,  but 
what  is  in  reality  a  verbal  noun  in  the  locative. 
Karitechif  I  do,  means  **  I  am  on  doing,"  or  "  I 
am  a-doing." 

Now  the  question  arises.  Does  this  perfectly  in- 
telligible method  of  forming  the  participle  from  the 
oblique  case  of  a  verbal  noun,  and  of  forming  the 
present  indicative  by  compounding  this  verbal  noun 
with  the  auxiliary  verb  "  to  be,"  supply  us  with  a 
test  that  may  be  safely  applied  to  the  analysis  of 
languages  which  decidedly  belong  to  a  different 
family  of  speech?  Let  us  take  the  Bask,  which 
is  certainly  neither  Aryan  nor  Semitic,  and  which 
has  thrown  out  a  greater  abundance  of  verbal  forms 
than  almost  any  known  language.^  Here  the  pres- 
ent is  formed  by  what  is  called  a  participle,  followed 
by  an  auxiliary  verb.  This  participle,  however,  is 
formed  by  the  suffix  an^  and  the  same  sufiix  is  used 
to  form  the  locative  case  of  nouns.  For  instance, 
mendia^  the  mountain ;  mendiaZy  from  the  mountain  ; 
mendiafij  in  the  mountain ;  mendicoy  for  the  sake  of 
the  mountain.  In  like  manner,  etchearij  in  the 
house ;  ohean^  in  the  bed.  If,  then,  we  examine 
the  verb, 

erorten  niz,  I  fall ; 

"      hiz,  thou  fallcst ; 

"      da,  he  falls; 

we  see  again  in  erorten  a  locative,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
a  positive  case  of  the  verbal  substantive  erorta^  the 

1  See  Incbauspe*s  Le  Verbe  Batque^  pablubed  by  Prince  Lonis-Luciea 
doDaparte.    Bayoone,  1858. 
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root  of  which  would  be  eror^  falling ;  ^  so  that  the 
indicative  present  of  the  Bask  verb  does  not  mean 

1  Ct  Diuertathn  critique  et  apofogitiqut  tur  la  Langue  Basque  (par 
I'Abb^  Darrigol),  Bayonnef  p.  102.  **  Commen^ons  par  Texpression  erar- 
Uan,  Cette  fa^on  de  parler  signifie  en  torn  bant,  mais  par  qael  secret?  Le 
voici:  le  point  oil  Ton  est  (ubi)  s'exprime  par  le  can  positif,  corame  bar' 
nean  (dans  Tint^rieur),  etchean  (dans  la  maison),  ohean  (dans  le  lit),  &c 
Or  Taction  que  Ton  fait  pr^entement  peut  Stre  envisag^e  comme  le  point 
od  l*on  estf  et  dds  lors  8*exprime  aussi  par  le  positif:  de  \k  Texprossioa 
trxnitan  n'est  autre  chose  que  Tinfinitif  erortea  (le  tomber)  mis  an  cat 
positif;  elle  signifie  done  litt^ralement  dans  le  tomber. 

Cette  fa^on  de  parler,  qui  paralt  extraordinaire  quand  on  I'entend  ana« 
lyser  pour  la  premiere  fois,  n^est  pas  une  locution  propre  It  notre  langue;  on 
dit  en  hdbrea  biphhod  (en  visitant),  et  le  sens  littoral  de  ce  mot  est  dang 
fPtaiier:  on  dit  en  grec  en  id  piptein  {en  tombarU^  littdralement  dam  le  tom- 
ber), en  tdphiUin  ton  Theou  (mot  k  mot  dans  V aimer  IHeu),  Quand  Virgile 
a  dit,  et  cantare  pares,  et  retpondere  paratiy  il  a  sons-entendu  la  pnrticule 
in  devant  le  premier  infinitif,  disent  les  commentateurs.  Nous  disons  en 
fran^ais,  etre  k  manger,  k  boire  &c.,  comme  6tre  k  la  maison,  k  la  cam- 
pagne  &c. 

Ck>mme  Taction  ear  laqnelle  on  est  prdsentement  pent  Itre  assimilde  aa 
point  de  Tespace  oil  Ton  existe,  oil  Ton  agit  (ubi),  elle  peut  de  mdme  re- 
pr^senter  un  point  de  depart  (unde).  C*est  ainsi  que  nous  envisageons  sou* 
Tent  dans  le  fran^ais  Taction  exprim^  par  Tinfinitif,  puisque  nous  disons, 
Je  viens  de  voir  la  capitate,  comme  Je  viens  de  la  capitale,  Je  viens  de  visiter 
met  greniert,  comme  Je  viens  de  mes  greniers.  Les  actions  voir,  visiter 
•ont  envisag^es  ici  comme  des  points  de  depart,  et  par  'cette  fiction  ellea 
deviennent  compl^ens  de  la  proposition  de,  aussi  bien  qne  les  noma 
etqiitale,  greniers.  C'est  la  mdme  fiction  et  la  m§me  toumure  dans  Tb^ 
breu  miphphekod,  dans  le  latin,  d  visitando. 

Ces  ob8er\'ation8  faites,  il  est  aisO  de  comprendre  que  lea  formes  basques 
en  fc,  telles  que  jatetic,  edatetic,  ikmietic,  &c.  ne  sont  que  les  ablatifs  des 
novas  jatea,  edaiea,  ikustea,  ablatift  command^  par  le  point  de  vue  sous 
lequel  on  envisage  les  actions  qu*expriment  ces  mots.  Ainsi  cette  phrase, 
(Jure  aiiaren  ikustetic  Jiten  niz  (je  viens  de  voir  votre  pfere),  signifie,  mot  k 
mot,  je  viens  du  voir  de  voire  pkre. 

Les  formes  j?mic,  edanic,  iJcusiric,  ont  Ovidemment  une  terminaison  com- 
mune avec  celles  dont  nous  venous  de  parler,  et  sont  Ogalement  des  ablatift 
qui  expriment  un  rapport  d^Oloignement,  ou  dans  Tordre  physique  on  dans 
fordre  moral ;  toute  la  difference  des  premieres  formes  aux  demi^res,  con- 
siste  en  ce  que  ceI1es-12t  ont  nn  sens  actif,  et  celles-ci  nn  sens  paseif.  Con- 
B^quemment  cette  phrase,  (^re  aita  ikusirie  Jiten  me,  signifie,  comme  cella 
da  Tezemple  precedent,  Je  viens  de  voir  votre  pire.  Mais  si  Ton  vent  ren* 
dn  plos  Bcmpuleusement  la  force  du  mot  ikusirie^  il  fkut  dire  ici,  Je  i 
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either  I  folly  or  I  am  faUing^  but  was  intended 
ocjigioally  for  ^  I  (am)  in  the  act  of  falling,"  oti 

de  voire  p^  m.  £t  qa*on  do  dise  pat  que  cette  tradnctlon  supposeimit 
qa'il  y  a  iktuiticy  et  non  ikudric ;  nous  avons  observe  plus  d'une  fois  que  la 
premiere  des  deux  fonnulee  est  Tablatif  oingulier,  et  Tautre  Tablatif  de 
la  section  ind^finie,  comme  on  le  voit  dans  ces  fa9on8  de  parler,  Ez  da 
egimc  (il  n*y  en  a  point  de  fiut),  £b  da  erreric  (il  n*y  en  a  point  de 
cnit),  &c. 

L^action  que  l*on  va  foire  pent  dtre  envisage  comme  an  point  de  Tea- 
pace  oil  Ton  se  porta  {qud) ;  et  ce  rapport  d'approximation,  ce  mouvement 
moral  vers  l*action  dont  il  s^agic,  s'exprime  heureusement  par  le  cat 
appel^  approximatif.  Conform^ment  k  cette  doctrine,  nous  disons,  J?a»- 
iera  noa^  Mintqaiotra  noOy  JkhutUra  noa  {Je  tai$  commencer^  Je  rail  jMir- 
Ur^  Je  vais  voir)^  ou  plutdt,  Je  vote  au  commencer^  Je  vaU  au  parler  &e^ 
oomme  Je  vats  aujardin  &c,  en  h^breu  Uphhod^  en  latin  ad  risitandum  &c. 

Le  lieu  par  oil  Ton  passe  {qui),  Tespace  ou  le  milieu  que  Ton  traverse 
(fi»editcm)|  rinstrument  ou  le  moyen  par  lequel  une  chose  se  fait  (medtum), 
reulent  dans  le  basque  le  cas  appel^  mMiatif,  caract^ris^  par  la  termi* 
naison  a<,  er,  is,  or,  «z.  II  u*est  pas  difficile  de  reconnaltre  cette  inflexion 
dans  les  moti  janez^  ikhusiz.  baratuZj  &c.  De  1^  quand  je  dis  Gi^onajanea 
bid  da  (l*bomme  vit  en  mangeant),  la  traduction  litt^rale  est  rhomme  vU 
par  le  manger^  ou  plutdt  Tbomme  vit  par  le  mang^;  cArjanez  derive  de  la 
forme  yon,  qui  est  tout  k  la  fois  et  le  radical  de  cette  famille,  et  rinflexion 
passive  de  ce  mot,  comme  on  le  voit  en  disant  jafM  (le  mang^  ou  la  choee 
mangle). 

Nous  void  maintenant  en  €tat  d^appr4cier  au  juste  une  infinite  de  mota 
que  Ton  avait  ceutume  d'appeler  verbea.  Prenons  par  ezemple  le  soi- 
disant  verbe  tomber ;  il  fait  au  present  eroHen  nu  (je  tombe),  erorien  km 
(tu  tombes),  erorten  da  (il  tombe),  erorten  give  (nous  tombons),  &c.  Si  ce 
que  nous  avons  dit  de  Texpression  erortean  est  exact,  la  formula  erorteam 
miz  doit  signifier,ye  sims  dame  le  Umber ^  ou  dane  tacte  de  tomber.  U  est 
vrai  que  nous  disons,  par  syncope,  erorien  pour  erortean ;  mais  de  quelle 
eons^uence  peut  6tre  la  suppression  de  la  lettre  a,  puisqu*on  dit  indif- 
f^mment,  selon  le  dialects,  etchean^  etchen  ou  etchin  (dans  la  maison)? 
Si  cependant  on  veut  attacher  qnelque  importance  k  cette  voyelle,  il  est 
permis  de  croire  que  son  absence  denote  Tabsence  de  Tarticle;  ce  qui  ne 
peralt  pas  invraisemblable,  apr^s  ce  qui  a  M  dit  k  la  page  46. 

II  r^lte  de  oette  obbeivation  que,  dans  les  formules  du  pr^nt  erorten 
ms,  erorten  Ais,  &c.,  le  mot  erorten^  qui  exprime  Taction  de  tomber,  n*eat 
pas  an  verbe,  mais  bien  un  nom  au  cas  positif. 

Le  pr^t^rit  erori  niz  (je  suis  tombd)  se  compose  aussi  do  verbe  ett  Ge 
•nis)  et  de  la  formole  passive  erort,  dont  le  sens  ac^ectif  se  manifests  ea- 
eore  mieox  si  Ton  y  igonte  Tarticle,  en  disant  eroria  mz^  c^eat  k  dire,  md 
k  moUje  mfis  tombi,  or  celul  qui  est  tomb^ 
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te)  return  to  tbe  point  from  whence  we  started, 
/  am  OrfaUivig.  The  a  in  a-failing  stands  for  an 
original  on.  Thas  asleep  is  on  sleep^  aright  is 
anrihtej  away  is  onweg^  aback  is  onbcec,  again  is 
ottgSn  (Grer.  entgegen)^  among  is  ongematigj  &c. 

This  mast  saffice  as  an  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples  on  which  the  Science  of  Language  rests^ 
namely,  that  what  is  real  in  modern  formations  must 
be  admitted  as  possible  in  more  ancient  forma- 
tions, and  that  what  has  been  found  to  be  true  on 
a  small  scale  may  be  trne  on  a  larger  scale. 

But  the  same  illustration  may  also  serve  as  a 
warning.  There  is  much  in  the  Science  of  Language 
to  tempt  us  to  overstep  the  legitimate  limits  of  induc- 
tive reasoning.  We  may  infer  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown  in  language  tentatively,  but  not  posi- 
tively. It  does  not  foUow,  even  within  so  small  a 
sphere  as  the  Aryan  family  of  speech,  that  what  is 
possible  in  French  is  possible  in  Latin,  that  what 

Le  ftttor  erorico  nk  (je  tombend)  offre  le  mdme  rerbe  et  la  m^me 
iorme  passiTe  avec  la  terminaison  co^  laquelle  eat  propre  k  exprimer  la 
fatarition,  par  la  vertn  qa*elle  a  de  signifier  la  destination  &,  pour,  C'eet 
danscemfime  godt  qae  Ton  dit  en  espagnol,  utd  por  lUgar  (il  est  poor 
•rriver). 

Notre  fbtor  e^exprime  encore  par  la  desinence  en,  comm^  jaikeren  nig  (]« 
me  lererai  ),/oan«n  mz  (jMrai).  Pour  compreodre  que  cette  form  ale  n*ex- 
prime  le  futur  qne  par  use  raleor  empmnt^  de  la  d^linaison,  il  aufflt 
d'obaerrer  que  le  cas  dettinatif  aitartfUgatj  aUaremdaco  (pour  le  phit\ 
amarentgai^  amarendaeo  (pour  la  m^re),  s*abr^ge  quelquefois  en  cetta 
mani^re,  aitaren^  amaren^  &e,  Cette  observation  faite,  Ton  comprend 
Ais^ent  qae  la  doable  fbrmnle  dont  il  8*agit  n^est  synonyme  en  cet  endroit 
que  parceqa*elle  Test  aussi  dans  la  d^linaison. 

Toot  ee  que  nous  avone  dit  dee  infinitifs  combing  avec  le  verbe  nte,  se 
▼Mfie  ^galement  dans  lenr  combinaison  avec  le  verbe  diU\  ainsi  ikhuttm 
AUy  poor  iikuiUan  tbO^  r^pond  litt6»lenient  au  mauvais  latin  kabeo  m 
iridere;  ik^mti  diU  aenit  kab§o  timtm ;  ikkimco  dtU,  on  Utkudrem  ikt,  ktSm 
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explains  Bengali  will  explain  Sanskrit;  nay,  the  sim- 
ilarity between  some  of  the  Aryan  languages  and 
the  Bask  in  the  formation  of  their  participles  should 
be  considered  as  an  entirely  exceptional  case.  Mr. 
Gkimett,  however,  after  establishing  the  principle 
that  the  participle  present  may  be  expressed  by  the 
iDcative  of  a  verbal  noun,  endeavors  in  his  excellent 
paper  to  show  that  the  original  Indo-European  par- 
ticiple, the  Latin  amansj  the  Greek  tpptotij  the  San- 
skrit bodhatj  were  formed  on  the  same  principle :  — 
that  they  are  all  inflected  cases  of  a  verbal  noun. 
In  this,  I  believe,  he  has  failed,^  as  many  have  failed 
before  and  after  him,  by  imagining  that  what  has 
been  found  to  be  true  in  one  portion  of  the  vast 
kingdom  of  speech  must  be  equally  true  in  alL  This 
is  not  so,  and  cannot  be  so.  (j^anguage,  though  its 
growth  is  governed  by  intelligible  principles  through- 
out, was  not  so  uniform  in  its  progress  as  to  repeat 
exactly  the  same  phenomena  at  every  stage  of  its 
life.  As  the  geologist  looks  for  different  character- 
istics when  he  has  to  deal  with  London  clay,  with 
Oxford  clay,  or  with  old  red  sandstone,  the  student 
of  language,  too,  must  be  prepared  for  different  for- 
mations, even  though  he  confines  himself  to  one 
stage  in  the  history  of  language,  the  inflectional. 
And  if  he  steps  beyond  this,  the  most  modern  stage, 
then  to  apply  indiscriminately  to  the  lower  stages  of 
human  speech,  to  the  agglutinative  and  radical^  the 
same  tests  which  have  proved  successful  in  the  m- 

1  He  takes  the  Sanskrit  dravat  as  a  possible  ablative,  likewise  ios^  and 
CofMMi/  (sic).  It  would  be  impossible  to  form  ablatives  in  dl  (as)  fVom 
▼erbal  bases  raised  by  the  vikaranas  of  the  special  tenses,  nor  would  the 
•htative  be  so  appropriate  a  case  as  the  locative,  for  taking  the  place  of  • 
feibal  adjective. 
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Jlectionalj  woold  be  like  ignoring  the  diflference  be« 
tween  aqaeous,  igneous,  and  metamorpbic  rocks* 
Tbere  are  scholars  wbo,  as  it  would  seem,  are  inca-  ^ 
pable  of  appreciating  more  tban  one  kind  of  evidence.  " 
No  doubt  the  evidence  on  which  the  relationship  of 
French  and  Italian,  of  Greek  and  Latin,  of  Lithu- 
anian and  Sanskrit,  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  has  been 
established,  is  the  most  satisfactory;  but  such  evi- 
dence is  possible  only  in  inflectional  languages  that  ^ 
have  passed  their  period  of  growth,  and  have  entered 
into  the  stage  of  phonetic  decay.  To  call  for  the 
same  evidence  in  support  of  the  homogeneousness 
of  the  Turanian  languages,  is  to  call  for  evidence 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible 
to  supply.  As  well  might  the  geologist  look  for  fos- 
sils in  granite !  The  Turanian  languages  allow  of 
no  grammatical  petrifactions  like  those  on  which  the 
relationship  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families  is 
chiefly  founded.  If  they  did,  they  would  cease  to  be 
what  they  are ;  they  would  be  inflectional,  not  ag- 
glutinative. ^ 

If  languages  were  all  of  one  and  the  same  texture, 
they  might  be  unravelled,  no  doubt,  with  the  same 
tools.  But  as  they  are  not,  —  and  this  is  admitted 
by  all,  —  it  is  surely  mere  waste  of  valuable  time  to 
test  the  relationship  of  Tungusic,  Mongolic,  Turkic, 
Samoyedic,  and  Finnic  dialects  by  the  same  criteria 
on  which  the  common  descent  of  Greek  and  Latin 
is  established ;  or  to  try  to  discover  Sanskrit  in  the 
Malay  dialects,  or  Greek  in  the  idioms  of  the  Cau- 
casian mountaineers.  The  whole  crust  of  the  earth 
is  not  made  of  lias,  swarming  with  Ammonites  and 
Plesiosauri,  nor  is  all  language  made  of  Sanskriti 
3 
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teeming  with  Supines  and  Panlo-plu  perfects*  Up  to 
a  certain  point  the  method  by  which  so  great  results 
have  been  achieved  in  classifying  the  Aryan  Ian* 
guages  may  be  applicable  to  other  clusters  of  speech. 
Phonetic  laws  are  always  useful,  but  they  are  not 
the  only  tools  which  the  student  of  language  must 
learn  to  handle.  If  we  compare  the  extreme  mem- 
bers of  the  Polynesian  dialects,  we  find  but  little 
agreement  in  what  may  be  called  their  grammar, 
and  many  of  their  words  seem  totally  distinct.  But 
if  we  compare  their  numerals,  we  clearly  see  that 
these  are  common  property ;  we  perceive  similarity* 
tiiough  at  the  same  time  great  diversity :  —  ^ 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

Fakaafoan 

tasi 

Ina,  ua 

tolu 

fa 

lima 

Samoan 

tasi 

lua 

tolu 

fa 

lima 

Tongan 

taha 

ua 

tolu 

fa 

nima 

New  Zealand 

tahi 

rua 

torn 

wa 

rima 

Rarotongan 

tai 

ma 

torn 

a 

rima 

Mangarevan 

tai 

rua 

torn 

a 

rima 

Faamotuan 

rari 

ite 

^eti 

ope 

^eka 

Tahitian 

tahi 

rua,  piti 

torn 

ha,  maha    rima,  pie 

Hawaiian 

tahi 

lua 

tolu 

ha,  tauna  lima 

Nukuhivan 

tahi 

ua 

tou 

ha  or 

fa     ima 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Fakaafoan 

ono 

fitu 

valu 

iva 

fulu,  pafulu 

Samoan 

ono 

fitu 

valu 

iva 

sefulu,  ijafulu 

Tongan 

ono 

fitn 

vain 

hiva 

ho^iofuln 

New  Zealand 

ono 

witu 

warn 

iwa 

^ahuru 

Rarotongan 

ono 

itu 

varu 

iva 

yauru 

Mangarevan 

ono 

itu 

varu 

iva 

^auru 

Paumotnan 

hene 

hito 

hawa 

nipa 

horihori 

Tahitian 

ono,  fene  hita 

varu,  vau  iva 

ahum 

Hawaiian 

ono 

hitu 

valu 

iwa 

iimi 

Nukuhiyan 

ono 

hitu,  fitu 

vau 

iva 

onohuQ 

1  Hale,  United  StaUt  Eacphring  ExpMum^  voL  vii.  p.  840. 
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We  begin  to  note  the  phonetic  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  one  and  the  same  nnmeral,  as  pro- 
Donnced  by  different  islanders;  we  thus  arrive  at 
phonetic  laws,  and  these,  in  their  torn,  remove  the 
apparent  dissimilarity  in  other  words  which  at  first 
seemed  totally  irreconcilable.  Let  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  phonetic  rules  in  tracing  the  history  of  Aryan 
words,  and  who  consider  it  mere  pedantry  to  be 
restrained  by  Ghimra's  Law  from  identifying  such 
words  as  Latin  'cura  and  carCj  Greek  kdl(in  and  to 
colli  Latin  peto  and  to  bid,  Latin  corvus  and  crow^ 
look  to  the  progress  that  has  been  niade  by  African 
and  Polynesian  philologists  in  checking  the  wild 
spirit  of  etymology  even  where  they  have  to  deal 
with  dialects  never  reduced  as  yet  to  a  fixed  stand- 
ard by  the  influence  of  a  national  literature,  never 
written  down  at  all,  and  never  analyzed  before  by 
grammatical  science.  The  whole  of  the  first  volume 
of  Dr.  Bleek's  **  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  South- 
African  Languages"  treats  of  Phonology,  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants  peculiar  to  each  dialect,  and 
of  the  changes  to  which  each  letter  is  liable  in  its 
passage  from  one  dialect  into  another  (see  page  83, 
seq,).  And  Mr.  Hale,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
«  United  States  Exploring  Expedition^  (p.  232),  has 
not  only  given  a  table  of  the  regular  changes  which 
words  common  to  the  numerous  Polynesian  lan- 
guages undergo,'  but  he  has  likewise  noted  those 
permutations  which  take  place  occasionally  only. 
On  the  strength  of  these  phonetic  laws  once  estab- 
Hshedi  words  which  have  hardly  one  single  letter  in 
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common  have   been  traced  back  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty to  one  and  the  same  soarce. 

But  mere  phonetic  decay  will  not  account  for  the 
differences  between  the  Polynesian  dialects,  and  un- 
less we  admit  the  process  of  dialectic  regeneration 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  should  be  justi- 
fied in  doing  in  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families,  our 
task  of  reconciliation  would  become  hopeless.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  since  the  time  of  Cook  five  of  the 
ten  simple  numerals  in  the  language  of  Tahiti  have 
been  thrown  off  and  replaced  by  new  ones  ?  This 
Ibi  nevertheless,  the  fact. 

Two  was  rua ;  it  is  now  pUL 
Four  was  ha ;  it  is  now  maha. 
Five  was  rima ;  it  is  now  p€te. 
Six  was  ono ;  it  is  now  fene. 
£ight  was  v<iru ;  it  is  now  vau,^ 

It  is  dear  that  if  a  radical  or  monosyllabic  lan- 
guage, like  Chinese,  begins  to  change  and  to 
break  out  in  independent  dialects,  the  results  must 
be  very  different  from  those  which  we  observe  in 
Latin  as  split  up  into  the  Romance  dialects.  In  the 
Romance  dialects,  however  violent  the  changes 
which  made  Portuguese  words  to  difii?r  from  French, 
there  always  remain  a  few  fibres  by  which  they 
hang  together.  It  might  be  difficult  to  recognize 
the  French  plier^  to  fold,  to  turn,  in  the  Portuguese 
chegar^  to  arrive,  yet  we  trace  pUer  back  to  plicare, 
and  chegar  to  the  Spanish  Uega/Tj  the  old  Spanish 
plegafj  the  Liatin  plicare^  here  used  in  the  sense  of 

1   UmJUd  Statu  Exploring  ExptcSthn  under  th€  command  qf  CharUt 
WUk€$.    *<  Ethnography  and  PhUology/*  by  H.  Hale.    VoL  tU.  p.  889. 
*  ^iei,  Ltackon^  s.  ▼.  llegar;  Qrammar^i,  p.  379. 
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plying  or  taming  towards  a  place,  arriving  at  a 
place.  Bat  when  we  have  to  deal  with  dialects  of 
Chinese,  everything  that  coald  possibly  bold  them 
together  seems  hopelessly  gone.  The  language  now 
spoken  in  Cochin-China  is  a  dialect  of  Chinese,  at 
least  as  roach  as  Norman  French  was  a  dialect  of 
French,  though  spoken  by  Saxons  at  a  Norman 
court.  There  was  a  native  language  of  Cochin- 
China,  the  Annamitic,^  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
Saxon  of  that  country  on  which  the  Chinese,  like 
the  Norman,  was  grafted.  This  engrafted  Chinese, 
then,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Chinese  which  is  spoken  in 
China,  and  it  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  spoken 
dialect  of  Canton.  Yet  few  Chinese  scholars  would 
recognize  Chinese  in  the  language  of  Cochin-China. 
It  is,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  literary  Chinese,  the  dialect  of  Nan 
kin,  or  tht  idiom  of  the  Mandarins,  that  every  syl- 
lable ends  in  a  vowel,  either  pure  or  nasaL^  In  Co- 
chin-Chinese, on  the  contrary,  we  find  words  ending 
in  kjtfP.  Thus,  ten  is  thap^  at  Canton  chap,  instead 
of  the  Chinese  tchiJ^  No  wonder  that  the  early  mis- 
sionaries described  the  Annamitic  as  totaUy  distinct 

1  On  the  native  re$ukatm  in  CochJn^hinefle,  see  L^on  de  Boen/,  ToNeam 
4e  la  Cockinchinty  p.  138. 

*  Endlichcr,  ChtntMckt  Grammattk^  pnr.  63,  78,  96. 

*  L^o  de  Rosny,  Tableau  de  la  Cochinckme,  p.  895.    He  glres  as  mat* 
tntSoos:  — 

Annamique.  Cantonnais. 

dix                               tliap  chap 

pomroir                      dak  tak 

sang                             liouet  hceSt 

fordt                            lam  lam. 

He  likewise  mentions  doable  consonants  in  the  Chine.«e  as  spoken  in  Go- 
dnn-Cbina,  namely,  bt,  dv,  ml,  ty,  tr;  also  f,  r,  s.  As  final  consonants  ht 
I  ch,  k,  m,  n,  ng,  p,  t.  —  P.  29<V 
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from  Chinese.  One  of  them  says  :  — "  When  I 
arrived  in  Cochin  -  China,  and  heard  the  natives 
speak,  particularly  the  women,  I  thongbt  I  heard  the 
twittering  of  birds,  and  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever 
learning  it.  All  words  are  monosyllabic,  and  people 
distinguish  their  significations  only  by  means  of  dif- 
ferent accents  in  pronouncing  them.  The  same  syl- 
lable, for  instance,  (2at,  signifies  twenty-three  entirely 
different  things,  according  to  the  difference  of  ac- 
cent, so  that  people  never  speak  without  singing." ' 
This  description,  though  somewhat  exaggerated,  is 
correct  in  the  main,  there  being  six  or  eight  musical 
accents  or  modulations  in  this  as  in  other  monosyl- 
labic tongues,  by  which  the  different  meanings  of 
one  and  the  same  monosyllabic  root  are  kept  dis- 
tinct These  accents  form  an  element  of  language 
which  we  have  lost,  but  which  was  most  important 
during  the  primitive  stages  of  human  speech.^  The 
Chinese  language  commands  no  more  than  about 
450  distinct  sounds,  and  with  them  it  expresses  be- 
tween 40,000  and  50,000  words  or  meanings.^  These 
meanings  are  now  kept  distinct  by  means  of  com- 
position, as  in  other  languages  by  derivation,  but  in 
the  radical  stage  words  with  more  than  twenty  sig- 
nifications would  have  bewildered  the  hearer  entirely, 
without  some  hints  to  indicate  their  actual  intention. 
Such  hints  were  given  by  different  intonations.  We 
have  something  left  of  this  faculty  in  the  tone  of  our 
sentences.  We  distinguish  an  interrogative  from  a 
positive  sentence  by  the  raising  of  our  voice.  (Gone  ? 
Gone.)    We  pronounce  Yet  very  differently  when  we 

1  L^oo  dB  Roeny,  /.  c.  p.  801. 

3  See  Bemulieu,  Memoire  $ur  toriffim  it  la  Mmique,  1868.    LectmtM  m 
Hu  Science  of  Language^  Pint  Series,  p.  876. 
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mean  perhaps  (Yes,  this  may  be  troe),  or  of  couru 
(Yes,  I  know  it),  or  really  (Yes  ?  is  it  true  ?)  or  trulg 
(Yes,  I  will).  Bat  in  Chinese,  in  Annamitic  (and 
likewise  in  Siamese  and  Burmese),  these  modula- 
tions  have  a  mnch  wider  application.  Thus  in  An- 
namitic, ba  pronounced  with  the  grave  accent  means 
a  lady,  an  ancestor ;  pronounced  with  the  sharp  ac- 
cent it  means  the  favorite  of  a  prince ;  pronounced 
with  the  semi-grave  accent,  it  means  what  has  been 
thrown  away;  pronounced  with  the  grave  circum- 
flex, it  means  what  is  left  of  a  fruit  after  it  has  been 
squeezed  out ;  pronounced  with  no  accent,  it  means 
three ;  pronounced  with  the  ascending  or  interroga* 
tive  accent,  it  means  a  box  on  the  ear.  Thus  — 
fia,  hk,  bA,  bd, 

is  said  to  mean,  if  properly  pronounced,  "  Three 
ladies  gave  a  box  on  the  ear  to  the  favorite  of  the 
prince."  How  much  these  accents  must  be  exposed 
to  fluctuation  in  different  dialects  is  easy  to  perceive* 
Though  they  are  fixed  by  grammatical  rules,  and 
though  their  neglect  caused  the  most  absurd  mis- 
takes, they  were  clearly  in  the  beginning  the  mere 
expression  of  individual  feeling,  and  therefore  liable 
to  much  greater  dialectic  variation  than  grammat- 
ical forms,  property  so  called.  But  let  us  take  what 
we  might  call  grammatical  forms  in  Chinese,  in 
order  to  see  how  differently  they  too  fare  in  dialectic 
dispersion,  as  compared  with  the  terminations  of  in- 
flectional languages.  Though  the  grammatical  or- 
ganization of  Latin  has  been  wellnigh  used  up  in 
French,  we  still  see  in  the  s  of  the  plural  a  remnant 
of  the  Latin  paradigm.  We  can  trace  the  one  back 
to  the  other.     But  in  Chinese,  where  the  plural  is 
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formed  by  the  addition  of  some  word  meaning  ^  mnl* 
titude,  heap,  flock,  class,"  what  trace  of  original  re« 
lationship  remains  when  one  dialect  uses  one,  another 
another  word?  The  plural  in  Cochin-Chinese  is 
formed  by  placing  /o  before  the  substantive.  This 
fo  means  many,  or  a  certain  number.  It  may  exist 
in  Chinese,  but  it  is  certainly  not  used  there  to  form 
the  plural.  Another  word  employed  for  forming  plu- 
rals is  nuTig*,  several,  and  this  again  is  wanting  in 
Chinese.  It  fortunately  happens,  however,  that  a  few 
words  expressive  of  plurality  have  been  preserved 
both  in  Chinese  and  Cochin-Chinese;  as,  for  in- 
stance, chowng^  clearly  the  Chinese  tchoung^^  mean- 
ing conflux,  vulgus,  all,  and  used  as  an  exponent  of 
the  plural ;  and  kak^  which  has  been  identified  with 
the  Chinese  ko.  The  last  identification  may  seem 
doubtful ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  choungy  too,  had 
been  given  up  in  Cochin-Chinese  as  a  term  of  plu- 
rality, how  would  the  tests  which  we  apply  for  dis- 
covering the  original  identity  of  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages have  helped  us  in  determining  the  real  and 
close  relationship  between  Chinese  and  Cochin- 
Chinese  ? 

The  present  indicative  is  formed  in  Cochin-Chinese 
by  simply  putting  the  personal  pronouu  before  the 
root     Thus,  — 

Toy  men,  I  lov6. 

Mai  men,  thou  lovest 

No  men,  he  loves. 

The  past  tense  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  d€^ 
which  means  "  already.*'     Thus,  — 

Toy  (la  men,  I  loved. 

Mai  (la  men,  thou  lovedst 

Ko  da  men,  he  loved. 

1  Endlicher,  ChinenacU  Grammaiik,  S  152. 
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The  fatare  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  chi. 
Thu3,— 

Toy  oM  meDi  I  shall  love. 

Mai  ch^  men,  thou  wilt  love. 

No  ch^  men,  he  will  love. 

Now,  have  we  any  right,  however  convinced  we 
may  be  of  the  close  relationship  between  Chinese 
and  Cochin-Chinese,  to  expect  the  same  forms  in 
the  language  of  the  Mandarins?  Not  at  all.  The 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  in  Cochin- Chinese  is  not 
a  pronoun,  but  means  "  servant,"  "  I  love "  is  ex- 
pressed in  that  civil  language  by  "  servant  loves.'*  ^ 
In  Chinese  the  same  polite  phraseology  is  con- 
stantly observed,^  but  the  words  used  are  not  the 
same,  and  do  not  include  toj/j  servant.  Instead  of 
nffOf  I,  the  Chinese  would  use  kud  gin^  little  man ; 
tcin^  subject;  ikicy  thief;  itt,  blockhead.  Nothing 
can  be  more  polite ;  but  we  cannot  expect  that  dif- 
ferent nations  should  hit  on  exactly  the  same  polite 
speeches,  though  they  may  agree  in  the  common 
sense  of  grammar.  The  past  tense  is  indicated  in 
Chinese  by  particles  meaning  "  already "  or  "  for- 
mer] y,"  but  we  do  not  find  among  them  the  Anna- 
mitic  da.  The  same  applies  to  the  future.  The 
system  is  throughout  the  same,  but  the  materials  are 
different  Shall  we  say,  therefore,  that  these  lan- 
guages cannot  be  proved  to  be  related,  because  they 
do  r.ot  display  the  same  criteria  of  relationship  as 
French  and  English,  Latin  and  Greek,  Celtic  and 
Sanskrit? 

I  tried  in  one  of  my  former  lectures  to  explain 
some  of  the  causes  which  in  nomadic  dialects  pio- 

1  L^n  de  Rosnj,  2.  e.  809.  >  Endlicher,  \  S06. 
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diice  a  much  more  rapid  shedding  of  words  than  in 
literary  languages,  and  I  have  since  received  ample 
evidence  to  confirm  the  views  which  I  then  expressed. 
My  excellent  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Melanesia,  of 
whom  it  is  diflScult  to  say  whether  we  should  ad- 
mire him  most  as  a  missionary,  or  as  a  scholar,  or 
as  a  bold  mariner,  meets  in  every  small  island  with 
a  new  language,  which  none  but  a  scholar  could 
trace  back  to  the  Melanesian  type.  <<  What  an  in- 
dication," he  writes,  "  of  the  jealousy  and  suspicion 
of  their  lives,  the  extraordinary  multiplicity  of  these 
languages  affords !  In  each  generation,  for  aught  I 
know,  they  diverge  more  and  more ;  provincialisms 
and  local  words,  A&c.  perpetually  introduce  new 
causes  for  perplexity." 

I  shall  mention  to-day  but  one  new,  though  insig- 
nificant cause  of  change  in  the  Polynesian  lan- 
guages, in  order  to  show  that  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate tbe  multifarious  influences  which  are  at 
work  in  nomadic  dialects,  constantly  changing  their 
aspect  and  multiplying  tbeir  number;  and  in  order 
to  convince  even  the  most  incredulous  how  little  we 
know  of  all  the  secret  springs  of  language  if  we  con- 
fine our  researches  to  a  comparison  of  the  classical 
tongues  of  India,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

The  Tahitians,^  besides  their  mataphorical  expres- 
sions, have  another  and  a  more  singular  mode  of  dis- 
playing their  reverence  towards  their  king,  by  a  cus- 
tom which  they  term  Te  pL  They  cease  to  employ, 
in  the  common  language,  those  words  which  form  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  sovereign's  name,  or  that  of 
oas  of  his  near  relatives,  and  invent  new  terms  to 

1  Dale,  2.  c.  p.  288. 
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supply  their  place.  As  all  nanfies  in  Polynesian  are 
significant,  and  as  a  chief  usually  has  several,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  custom  must  produce  a  consider** 
able  change  in  the  language.  It  is  true  that  this 
change  is  only  temporary,  as  at  the  death  of  the  king 
or  chief  the  new  word  is  dropped,  and  the  original 
term  resumed.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
after  one  or  two  generations  the  old  wordiS  should 
still  be  remembered  and  be  reinstated.  Anyhow,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  missionaries,  by  employing  many 
of  the  new  terms,  give  them  a  permanency  which 
will  defy  the  ceremonial  loyalty  of  the  natives.  Van* 
couver  observes  (Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  135)  that  at  the 
accession  of  Otu,  which  took  place  between  the  visit 
of  Cook  and  his  own,  no  less  than  forty  or  fifty  of 
the  most  common  words,  which  occur  in  conversa- 
tion, had  been  entirely  changed.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  all  the  simple  words  wbieh  go  to  make  up  a 
compound  name  should  be  changed.  The  alteration 
of  one  is  esteemed  sufficient.  Thus  in  Po-mare^ 
signifying  "  the  night  (po)  of  coughing  {mare)^^^  only 
the  first  word,  poj  has  been  dropped,  mi  being  used  in 
its  place.  So  in  Ai'tncUa  (eye-eater),  the  name  of 
the  present  queen,  the  at  (eat)  has  been  altered  to 
amu,  and  the  mata  (eye)  retained.  In  Te-arii-na" 
vaha-roa  (the  chief  with  the  large  mouth),  roa  alone 
has  been  changed  to  maoro.  It  is  the  same  as  if, 
with  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  either  the 
word  victor^/  had  been  tabooed  together,  or  only 
part  of  it,  for.  instance  toriy  so  as  to  make  it  high 
treason  to  speak  during  her  reign  of  Toriesy  this 
word  being  always  supplied  by  another;  such,  for 
instancei  as  Liberal- Conservative.     The  object  was 
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clearly  to  guard  against  the  name  of  the  aovereign 
being  ever  used,  even  by  accident,  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, and  this  object  is  attained  by  tabooing 
even  one  portion  of  his  name. 

^  But  this  alteration,"  as  Mr.  Hales  continues, 
^<  affects  not  only  the  words  themselves,  but  syllables 
of  similar  sound  in  other  words.  Thus  the  name 
of  one  of  the  kings  being  TV,  not  only  was  this 
word,  which  means  <'  to  stand,"  changed  to  tia^  but 
in  the  word/e/u,  star,  the  last  syllable,  though  having 
no  connection,  except  in  sound,  with  the  word  /u, 
underwent  the  same  alteration, —  star  being  now 
fetia;  tuij  to  strike,  became  tiai]  and  tu  pa  paUj  a 
corpse,  tia  pa  patu  So  Aa,  four,  having  been  changed 
to  maha^  the  word  aAo,  split,  has  been  altered  to 
amaha^  and  muriha^  the  name  of  a  month,  to  muriaha. 
When  the  word  ai  was  changed  to  amu^  maraai^  the 
name  of  a  certain  wind  (in  Rarotongan,  maranai)^ 
became  maraamuJ^ 

"  The  mode  of  alteration,  or  the  manner  of  form- 
ing new  terms,  seems  to  be  arbitrary.  In  many 
cases,  the  substitutes  are  made  by  changing  or  drop- 
ping some  letter  or  letters  of  the  original  word,  as 
hopoi  for  hapai^  to  carry  in  the  arms ;  ene  for  hono^  to 
mend ;  au  for  iauj  fit ;  hio  for  iio^  to  look ;  ea  for  ara^ 
path  ;  vau  for  varu^  eight ;  vea  for  vera^  not,  &c.  In 
other  cases,  the  word  substituted  is  one  which  had 
before  a  meaning  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  term 
disused,  —as  /ta,  straight,  upright,  is  used  instead 
of  tuj  to  stand ;  pacj  part,  division,  instead  of  Wmo, 
five ;  pUiy  together,  has  replaced  ma^  t>\'0,  &c.  In 
some  cases,  the  meaning  or  origin  of  the  new  word 
b  unknown,  and  it  may  be  a  mere  invention  —  as 
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ofaifoT  ohatu,  stone;  pape^  for  rat,  water;  poke  for 
matej  dead,  &c.  Some  have  been  adopted  from  the 
neighboring  Paamotuan,  as  ruiy  night,  from  rtikij 
dark ;  feney  six,  from  hene ;  aroe,  moon,  firpm  &a- 
wakeJ^ 

"  It  is  evident  that  but  for  the  rule  by  which  the 
old  terms  are  revived  on  the  death  of  the  person  in 
whose  name  they  entered,  the  language  might,  in  a 
few  centuries,  have  been  completely  changed,  not, 
indeed,  in  its  grammar,  but  in  its  vocabulary." 

It  might,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  the  Te  pi  is  a 
mere  accident,  a  fancy  peculiar  to  a  fanciful  race, 
but  far  too  unimportant  to  claim  any  consideration 
from  the  philosophical  student  of  language.  I  con- 
fess that  at  first  it  appeared  to  myself  in  the  same 
light,  but  my  attention  was  lately  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  same  peculiarity,  or  at  least  something  very 
like  it,  exists  in  the  Kafir  languages.  <<  The  Kafir 
women,"  as  we  are  told  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Appleyard, 
in  his  excellent  worM  on  the  Kafir  language,^  <<  have 
many  words  peculiar  to  themselves.  This  arises 
from  a  national  custom,  called  Ukuhlonipay  which 
forbids  their  pronouncing  any  word  which  may  hap- 
pen to  contain  a  sound  similar  to  one  in  the  names 
of  their  nearest  male  relations."  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  words  substituted  are  at  first  no  more  than 

1  Tke  Kafir  Language,  comprising  a  sketch  of  its  histoiy;  whish  fn« 
dndes  a  general  classification  of  Soath-AfHcan  dialects,  ethnographical 
and  geographical;  remarks  upon  its  natore;  and  a  g^mmar.  By  the 
Ber.  J.  W.  Appleyard,  Wesleyan  missionary  in  British  Kaffraria.  King 
Willjam^s  Town:  Printed  for  the  Wesleyan  Missionar>*  Society;  sold  hy 
Qodloston  and  White,  6raham*s  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  hy  John 
Mason,  66  Paternoster  Bow,  London.  1850.  Appleyard's  remarks  on 
Uknhlonipa  were  pomted  oat  to  me  hy  the  Bey.  F.  W.  Farrar,  the  aathor 
•f  IB  excellent  work  on  the  Origin  of  Language. 
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family  idioms  —  nay,  that  they  wonld  be  confined 
to  the  gossip  of  women,  and  not  enter  into  the  con- 
versation of  men.  But  the  influence  of  women  on 
tiie  language  of  each  generation  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  men.  We  very  properly  call  our  lan- 
guage in  G^ermany  our  mother-tongue,  Unsere  Mut* 
tersprachey  for  it  is  from  our  mothers  that  we  learn 
it,  with  all  its  peculiarities,  faults,  idioms,  accents. 
Cicero,  in  hb  "  Brutus  "  (c.  58),  said :  "  It  makes 
a  groat  difference  whom  we  hear  at  home  every  day, 
9.nd  with  whom  we  speak  as  boys,  and  how  our 
fathers,  oar  tutors,  and  our  mothers  speak.  We 
read  the  letters  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Grae- 
chi,  and  it  is  dear  from  them  that  h^  sons  were 
brought  up,  not  in  the  lap,  but,  so  to  say,  in  the  very 
breath  and  speech  of  their  mother."  And  again 
(Rhei  iii.  12),  when  speaking  of  his  mother-in-law, 
Crassus  said,  ^  When  I  hear  Lselia  (for  women 
keep  old  fashions  more  readily,  because,  as  they  do 
not  hear  the  conversation  of  many  people,  they  will 
always  retain  what  they  learned  at  first) ;  but  when 
I  hear  her,  it  is  as  if  I  were  listening  to  Plautus  and 
N©viu8." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Dante  ascribed  the  first  at- 
tempts at  using  the  vulgar  tongue  in  Italy  for  liter- 
ary compositions  to  the  silent  influence  of  ladies  who 
did  not  understand  the  Latin  language.  Now  this 
vulgar  Italian,  before  it  became  the  literary  language 
of  Italy,  held  very  much  the  same  position  there  as 
the  so-called  Pr&krit  dialects  in  India;  and  these 
Pr&krit  dialects  first  assumed  a  literary  position  in  the 
Sanskrit  plays  where  female  characters,  both  high 
and  low,  are  introduced  as  speaking  Prftkriti  instead 
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of  the  Sanskrit  employed  by  kings,  noblemen,  and 
priests.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  language  of  wom- 
en, or,  if  not  of  women  exclusively,  at  all  events 
of  women  and  domestic  servants,  gradnally  entering 
into  the  literary  idiom,  and  in  later  times  even  sup- 
planting it  altogether ;  for  it  is  from  the  Pr&krit,  and 
not  from  the  literary  Sanskrit,  that  the  modern  ver- 
naculars of  India  branched  off  in  course  of  time* 
Nor  is  the  simultaneous  existence  of  two  such  rep- 
resentatives of  one  and  the  same  language  as  San- 
skrit and  Prdkrit  confined  to  India.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  remarked  that  several  languages 
divide  themselves  from  the  first  into  two  great 
branches ;  one  showing  a  more  manly,  the  other  a 
more  feminine  character;  one  richer  in  consonants, 
the  other  richer  in  vowels;  one  more  tenacious  of 
the  original  grammaticcd  terminations,  the  other 
more  inclined  to  slur  over  these  terminations,  and 
to  simplify  grammar  by  the  use  of  circumlocutions. 
Thus  we  have  Greek  in  its  two  dialects,  the  ^olio 
and  the  Ionic,  with  their  subdivisions,  the  Doric  and 
Attic.  In  German  we  find  the  High  and  the  Low 
Grerman ;  in  Celtic,  the  Gadhelic  and  Cymric,  as  in 
India  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unlikdy  explanation,  that,  as  Grimm  sug- 
gested in  the  case  of  High  and  Low  German,  so 
likewise  in  the  other  Aryan  languages,  the  stem  and 
strict  dialects,  the  Sanskrit,  the  ^olic,  the  Gadhelic, 
represent  the  idiom  of  the  fathers  and  brothers,  used 
at  public  assemblies ;  while  the  soft  and  simpler  dia- 
lects, the  Prftkrit,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Cymric,  sprang 
originally  firom  the  domestic  idiom  of  mothers,  sift* 
ters,  and  servants  at  home. 
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But  whether  the  influence  of  the  language  of 
women  be  admitted  on  this  large  scale  or  not,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  through  a  thousand  smaller  channels 
their  idioms  everywhere  find  admission  into  the  do- 
mestic conversation  of  the  whole  family,  and  into 
the  public  speeches  of  their  assemblies.  The  greater 
the  ascendency  of  the  female  element  in  society,  the 
greater  the  influence  of  their  language  on  the  lan- 
guage of  a  family  or  a  clan,  a  village  or  a  town. 
The  cases,  however,  that  are  mentioned  of  women 
speaking  a  totally  different  language  from  the  men, 
cannot  be  used  in  confirmation  of  this  view.  The 
Caribe  women,  for  instance,  in  the  Antille  Islands,^ 
spoke  a  language  different  from  that  of  their  hus- 
bands, because  the  Caribes  had  killed  the  whole 
male  population  of  the  Arawakes  and  married  their 
women ;  and  something  similar  seems  to  have  taken 
place  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  Greenland.^  Yet 
even  these  isolated  cases  show  how,  among  savage 
races,  in  a  primitive  state  of  society,  language  may 
be  influenced  by  what  we  should  call  purely  acci- 
dental causes. 

But  to  return  to  the  Kafir  language,  we  find  in  it 
clear  traces  that  what  may  have  been  originally  a 
mere  feminine  peculiarity  —  the  result,  if  you  like, 
of  the  bashfulness  of  the  Kafir  ladies  —  extended  its 
influence.  For,  in  the  same  way  as  the  women 
eschew  words  which  contain  a  sound  similar  to  the 
names  of  their  nearest  male  relatives,  the  men  also 
of  certain  Kafir  tribes  feel  a  prejudice  against  em- 
ploying a  word  that  is  similar  in  sound  to  the  name 
of  one  of  their  former  chiefs.    Thus,  the  Amambalo 

1  ner?«S|  Cataloffo^  i.  p.  S19.  *  Ibid,  S.  p.  8M. 
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do  Dot  ase  ilcmga^  the  general  word  for  sun^  because 
^eir  first  chief's  name  was  UlangOj  but  employ  isota 
instead  For  a  similar  reason,  the  Amagqanukwebi 
substitute  immela  for  isitshetshe^  the  general  term  for 
knife,^ 

Here,  then,  we  may  perceive  two  things :  first,  the 
influence  which  a  mere  whim,  if  it  once  becomes 
stereotyped,  may  exercise  on  the  whole  character  of 
a  language  (for  we  must  remember,  that,  as  every 
woman  had  her  oWn  male  relations,  and  every  tribe 
its  own  ancestors,  a  large  number  of  words  must 
constantly  have  been  tabooed  and  supplanted  in 
these  African  and  Polynesian  dialects);  secondly, 
the  curious  coiocidence  that  two  great  branches  of 
speech,  the  Kafir  and  the  Polynesian,  should  share 
in  common  what  at  first  sight  would  seem  a  merely 
accidental  idiosyncrasy,  a  thing  that  might  have 
been  thought  of  once,  but  never  again.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  such  principles  as  the  Te  pi  and  the 
Ukuhlonipa  could  never  become  powerful  agents  in 
the  literary  languages  of  civilized  nations,  and  that 
wo  must  not  look  for  traces  of  their  influence  either 
in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  or  Latin,  as  known  to  us.  But 
it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  the  study  of  what  I 
call  Nomad  languages,  as  distinguished  from  State 
languages,  becomes  so  instructive.  We  see  in  them 
what  we  can  no  longer  expect  to  see  even  in  the 
most  ancient  Sanskrit  or  Hebrew.  We  watch  the 
childhood  of  language  with  all  its  childish  freaks, 
and  we  learn  at  least  this  one  lesson,  that  there  is 
more  in  language  than  is  dreamt  of  in  our  philos- 
opby. 

^  Appl«yard,  Z.  tf.  p.  70. 
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One  more  testimony  in  support  of  these  views, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Bates,  in  his  latest  work,  «  The  Natural- 
ist on  the  Amazons,"  writes :  ^'  But  language  is 
not  a  sure  guide  in  the  filiation  of  Brazilian  tribes, 
seven  or  eight  languages  being  sometimes  spoken  on 
the  same  river  within  a  distance  of  200  or  300  miles. 
There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  Indian  habits  which 
lead  to  a  quick  corruption  of  language  and  segrega- 
tion of  dialects.  When  Indians,  men  or  women, 
are  conversing  amongst  themselves,  they  seem  to 
take  pleasure  in  inventing  new  modes  of  pronunci- 
ation, or  in  distorting  words.  It  is  amusing  to 
notice  how  the  whole  party  will  laugh  when  the  wit 
of  the  circle  perpetrates  a  new  slang  term,  and  these 
new  words  are  very  often  retained.  I  have  noticed 
this  during  long  voyages  made  with  Indian  crews. 
When  such  alterations  occur  amongst  a  family  or 
horde,  which  often  live  many  years  without  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  the  local  cor- 
ruption of  language  becomes  perpetuated.  Single 
hordes  belonging  to  the  same  tribe,  and  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  the  same  river,  thus  become,  in  the 
course  of  many  years'  isolation,  unintelligible  to 
other  hordes,  as  happens  with  the  Ck)llinas  on  the 
Jurua.  I  think  it,  therefore,  very  probable  that  the 
disposition  to  invent  new  words  and  new  modes  of 
pronunciation,  added  to  the  small  population  and 
habits  of  isolation  of  hordes  and  tribes,  are  the 
causes  of  th3  wonderful  diversity  of  languages  in 
South  America."— (Vol.  i.  pp.  329,  330.) 

As  I  intend  to  limit  the  present  course  of  lectures 
biefly  to  Greek  and  Latin,  with  its  Romance  olf- 
.oots;  English,  with  its  Continental  kith  and  kin; 
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and  the  mnch-abused,  thoagh  indispensable,  San- 
skrit, I  thought  it  necessary  thos  from  the  beginning 
to  gaard  against  the  misapprehension  that  the  study 
of  Sanskrit  and  its  cognate  dialects  could  supply  ns 
with  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage. It  can  do  so  as  little  as  an  exploration  of 
the  tertiary  epoch  could  tell  us  all  about  the  stratifi- 
cation of  the  earth.  But,  nevertheless,  it  can  tell  us 
a  great  deal  By  displajring  to  us  the  minute  laws 
that  regulate  the  changes  of  each  consonant,  each 
vowel,  each  accent,  it  disciplines  the  student,  and 
teaches  him  respect  for  every  jot  and  title  in  any, 
even  the  most  barbarous,  dialect  he  may  hereafter 
have  to  analyze.  By  helping  us  to  an  understand- 
ing of  that  language  in  which  we  think,  and  of 
others  most  near  and  dear  to  us,  it  makes  us  per- 
ceive the  great  importance  which  the  Science  of 
Language  has  for  the  Science  of  the  Mind.  Nay, 
it  shows  that  the  two  are  inseparable,  and  that  with- 
out a  proper  analysis  of  human  language  we  shall  ^ 
never  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  the  human  mind. 
I  quote  from  Leibniz:  — "  I  believe  truly,"  he  says, 
*^  that  languages  are  the  best  mirror  of  the  human 
mind,  and  that  an  exact  analysis  of  the  signification 
of  words  would  make  us  better  acquainted  than 
anything  else  with  the  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing." 

I  propose  to  divide  my  lectures  into  two.  parts.  I 
shall  first  treat  of  what  may  be  called  the  body  or 
the  outside  of  language,  the  sounds  in  which  lan- 
guage is  clothed,  whether  we  call  them  letters,  syl- 
lables, or  words ;  describing  their  origin,  their  forma- 
tion, and  the  laws  which  determine  their  growth  and 
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decay.  In  this  part  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  more  important  principles  of  Etymology. 
In  the  second  part  I  mean  to  investigate  what  may 
<^  be  called  the  soul  or  the  inside  of  language ;  exam* 
ining  the  first  conceptions  that  claimed  utterance, 
their  combinations  and  ramifications,  their  growth, 
their  decay,  and  their  resuscitation,  [n  that  part  we 
shall  have  to  inquire  into  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Mythology,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
and  to  determine  the  sway,  if  any,  which  language 
•■  such  exercises  over  oor  thoughts. 
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LECTURE  IL 

LANGUAGE   AND   REASON. 

The  diyision  of  my  subject  which  I  sketched  oat 
ftt  the  end  of  my  last  lectm«  is  liable,  I  am  aware,  to 
some  grave  objections.  To  treat  of  soand  as  inde- 
pendent of  meaning,  of  thought  as  independent  of 
words,  seems  to  defy  one  of  the  best  established 
principles  of  the  science  of  language.  Where  do 
we  ever  meet  in  reality,  I  mean  in  the  world  such 
as  it  is,  with  articulate  sounds  —  sounds  like  those 
that  form  the  body  of  language,  existing  by  them- 
selves, and  independent  of  language?  No  human 
being  utters  articulate  sounds  without  an  object,  a 
purpose,  a  meaning.  The  endless  configurations  of 
sound  which  are  collected  in  our  dictionaries  would 
have  no  existence  at  all,  they  would  be  the  mere 
ghost  of  a  language,  unless  they  stood  there  as  the 
embodiment  of  thought,  as  the  realization  of  ideas. 
Even  the  interjections  which  we  use,  the  cries  and 
screams  which  are  the  precursors,  or,  according  to 
others,  the  elements,  of  articulate  speech,  never  exist 
without  meaning.  Articulate  sound  is  always  an 
utterance,  a  bringing  out  of  something  that  is  within, 
a  manifestation  or  revelation  of  something  that  wants 
to  manifest  and  to  reveal  itself.  It  would  be  differ- 
ent if  language  had  been  invented  by  agreement;  if 
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certain  wise  kings,  priests,  and  philosopbeis  had  put 
their  beads  together  and  decreed  that  certain  con- 
ceptions should  be  labelled  and  ticketed  with  certain 
sounds.  In  that  case  we  might  speak  of  the  sound 
as  the  outside,  of  the  ideas  as  the  inside  of  language ; 
and  no  objection  could  be  raised  to  our  treating  each 
of  them  separately 

Why  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  living  human 
language  as  having  originated  in  a  conventional 
agreement,  1  endeavored  to  explain  in  one  of  my 
former  lectures.  But  I  should  by  no  means  wish  to 
be  understood  as  denying  the  possibility  of  framing 
some  language  in  this  artificial  manner,  after  men 
have  once  learnt  to  speak  and  to  reason.  It  is  the 
feshion  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  an  artificial,  still  more 
of  a  universal  language.  But  if  this  problem  were 
really  so  absurd,  a  man  like  Leibniz  would  hardly 
have  taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  its  solution.  That 
such  a  language  should  ever  come  into  practical  use, 
or  that  the  whole  earth  should  in  that  manner  ever 
be  of  one  language  and  one  speech  again,  is  hard  to 
conceive.  But  that  the  problem  itself  admits  of  a 
solution,  and  of  a  very  perfect  solution,  cannet  be 
doubted. 

As  there  prevails  much  misconception  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  devote  part  of  this  lecture  to  a  statement 
of  what  has  been  achieved  in  framing  a  philosophi- 
cal and  universal  language. 

Leibniz^  in  a  letter  to  Remond  de  Montmorty  writ- 
ten two  years  before  his  death,  expressed  himself 
with  the  greatest  confidence  on  the  value  of  what  he 
calls  his  Speciense  OSnSrale^  and  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  he  had  then  acquired  a  perfectly  clear  in« 
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eight  into  his  ideal  of  a  nniversal  language.^  ^  If 
he  succeeded,"  he  writes,  "in  stirring  up  distin- 
gnisbed  men  to  cultivate  the  calculus  with  infinitesi- 
mals, it  was  because  he  could  give  palpable  proofs 
of  its  use:  but  he  had  spoken  to  the  Marquis  de 
L'Hdpital  and  others,  of  his  Spideuse  Genirdte^ 
without  gaining  firom  them  more  attention  than  if 
he  had  been  telling  them  of  a  dream.  He  ought  to 
be  able,  he  adds,  to  support  his  theory  by  some  pal- 
pable use ;  but  for  that  purpose  he  would  have  to 
carry  out  a  part  of  his  Characteristics^  —  no  easy 
matter,  particularly  circumstanced  as  he  then  was, 
deprived  of  the  conversation  of  men  who  would  ep- 
courage  and  help  him  in  this  work." 

A  few  months  before  this  letter,  Leibniz  spokp 
with  perfect  assurance  of  his  favorite  theory.  H<* 
admits  the  difficulty  of  inventing  and  arranging  thir 
philosophical  language,  but  he  maintains  that,  if 
once  carried  out,  it  could  be  acquired  by  others  with- 
out a  dictionary,  and  with  comparative  ease.  He 
should  be  able  to  carry  it  out,  he  says,  if  he  were 
younger  and  less  occupied,  or  if  young  men  of  talent 
were  by  his  side.  A  few  eminent  men  might  com* 
plete  the  work  in  five  years,  and  within  two  yearf 
they  might  bring  out  the  systems  of  ethics  and  meta- 
physics  in  the  form  of  an  incontrovertible  calculus." 

Leibniz  died  before  he  could  lay  before  the  world 
the  outlines  of  his  philosophical  language,  and  many 
even  among  his  admirers  have  expressed  their  doubte 
whether  he  ever  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature 
of  such  a  language.  It  seems  hardly  compatible 
however,  with  the  character  of  Leibniz  to  suppose 

1  GiAramet,  O.  W.  Freiherr  ron  Leibnits,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 
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that  be  should  have  spoken  so  confidently,  that  ho 
should  actually  have  placed  this  SpScieuse  OSnSrale 
on  a  level  with  his  differential  calculus,  if  it  had  been 
a  mere  dream.  It  seems  more  likely  that  Leibniz 
was  acquainted  with  a  work  which,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  England,  <<  The  Essay  towards  a  Real 
Character  and  a  Philosophical  Language,"  ^  by 
Bishop  Wilkins  (London,  1668),  and  that  he  per- 
ceived at  once  that  the  scheme  there  traced  out  was 
capable  of  much  greater  perfection.  This  work  had 
been  published  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  au- 
thor's name  was  so  well  known  as  one  of  its  founders, 
that  it  .could  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Hanoverian  philosopher,  who  was  in  such  frequent 
correspondence  with  members  of  that  society. 

Now,  though  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  sneer  at 
Bishop  Wilkins  and  his  Universal  Language,  his 
work  seems  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  offer  the 
4>e8t  solution  that  has  yet  been  offered  of  a  problem 
which,'  if  of  no  practical  importance,  is  of  great  in- 
terest from  a  merely  scientific  point  of  view ;  and 
though  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  intelligible  account 
of  the  Bishop's  scheme  without  entering  into  par- 
ticulars which  will  take  up  some  of  our  time,  it  will 
help  us,  I  believe,  towards  a  better  understanding  of 
real  language,  if  we  can  acquire  a  clear  idea  of  what 
an  artificial  language  would  be,  and  how  it  would 
differ  from  living  speech. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Bishop  was  not  to  in- 

1  The  work  of  Bishop  Wilkins  is  aoalyzed  and  criticised  hy  Lord 
Honboddo,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Origin  and  Progrtu  qf  Lwgmf 
KdinbtiiKfa,  1774. 
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Yent  a  new  spoken  language,  though  he  arrives  at 
that  in  the  end,  but  to  contrive  a  system  of  writing 
or  representing  our  thoughts  that  should  be  univer- 
sally intelligible.  We  have,  for  instance,  our  nu- 
merical figures,  which  are  understood  by  people 
speaking,  different  languages,  and  which,  though  dif- 
ferently pronounced  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
convey  everywhere  the  same  idea.  We  have  besides 
such  signs  as  +  plus,  —  minus,  X  to  be  multiplied, 
-i-  to  be  divided,  =  equal,  <^  greater,  >►  smaller,  © 
sun,  O  moon,  ©  earth,  21.  Jupiter,  \  Saturn,  i  Mars, 
9  Venus,  &c.,  which  are  intelligible  to  mathemati- 
cians and  astronomers  all  over  the  world.  "  Now  if 
to  everything  and  notion,"  —  I  quote  from  Bishop 
Wilkins  (p.  21),  —  "there  were  assigned  a  distinct 
mark,  together  with  some  provision  to  express  gram- 
matical derivations  and  inflections,  this  might  suffice 
as  to  one  great  end  of  a  real  character,  namely,  the 
expression  of  our  conceptions  by  marks,  which  shall 
signify  things,  and  not  words.  And  so,  likewise,  if 
several  distinct  words  (sounds)  were  assigned  to  the 
names  of  such  things,  with  certain  invariable  rules 
for  all  such  grammatical  derivations  and  inflections, 
and  such  only  as  are  natural  and  necessary,  this 
would  make  a  much  more  easy  and  convenient  lan- 
guage than  is  yet  in  being." 

This  suggestion,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  the 
one  which  Bishop  Wilkins  carried  out,  has  lately  been 
taken  up  by  Don  Sinibaldo  de  Mas,  in  his  Id^o- 
graphie}     He  gives  a  list  of  2600  figures,  all  formed 

1  IdiographU.  M^moire  sur  la  possibility  et  la  fiicilit^  de  former  nns 
heritors  g^n^rale  an  mojen  de  laqaelle  toui  lea  peoples  poissent  s'entendre 
■ataaUement  sans  qae  les  ana  connaissent  la  langue  des  aatres;  ^rit  par 
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after  the  pattern  of  musical  notes,  and  he  assigns  to 
each  a  certain  meaning.  According  to  the  interval 
in  which  the  head  of  such  a  note  is  placed,  the  same 
sign  is  to  be  taken  as  a  noun,  an  adjective,  a  verb, 
or  an  adverb.  Thus  the  same  sign  might  be  used  to 
express  love,  to  love,  loving,  and  lovingly,  \^j  simply 
moving  its  head  on  the  lines  and  spaces  from  f  to  e, 
d,  and  c.  Another  system  of  signs  is  then  added  to 
express  gender,  number,  case,  person,  tense,  mood, 
and  other  grammatical  categories,  and  a  system  of 
hieipglyphics  is  thus  formed,  by  which  the  author 
succeeds  in  rendering  the  first  150  verses  of  the 
^neid.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  author  remarks, 
that  the  difficulty  of  learning  his  2000  signs  is  noth- 
ing in  comparison  with  learning  several -languages ; 
it  is  perfectly  true,  also,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the 
simplicity  of  his  grammatical  notation,  which  ex- 
cludes by  its  very  nature  everything  that  is  anoma- 
lous. The  whole  grammatical  framework  consists 
of  thirty-nine  signs,  whereas,  as  Don  Sinibaldo  re- 
ibarks,  we  have  in  French  310  different  terminations 
for  the  simple  tenses  of  the  ten  regular  conjugations, 
1755  for  the  thirty-nine  irregular  conjugations,  and 
200  for  the  auxiliary  verbs,  a  sum  total  of  2165  ter- 
minations, which  must  be  learnt  by  heart^  It  is 
perfectly  true,  again,  that  few  persons  would  ever 
use  more  than  4000  words,  and  that  by  having  the 
same  sign  used  throughout  as  noun,  verb,  adjective, 
and  adverb,  this  number  might  still  be  considerably 
reduced.  There  is,  however,  this  fundamental  diffi- 
culty, that  the  assignment  of  a  certain  sign  to  a  cer- 

Don  Sinibaldo  de  Mas,  RnvoT^  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Pltoipotentiaivt 
4a  S.  M.  C.  en  Chine.    Paris:  B.  Duprat,  1863. 
iPagaM. 
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tain  idea  is  purely  arbitrary  in  this  system,  a  difficulty 
which,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  Bishop 
Wilkins  endeavored  to  overcome  in  a  very  ingenious 
and  truly  philosophical  way. 

"  If  these  marks  or  notes,''  he  writes,  "  could  be  so 
contrived  as  to  have  snch  a  dependence  upon,  and 
relation  to,  one  another,  as  might  be  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  things  and  notions  whicn  they  repre- 
sented ;  and  so,  likewise,  if  the  names  of  things  could 
be  so  ordered  as  to  contain  such  a  kind  of  affinity  or 
apposition  in  their  letters  and  sounds,  as  might  be 
some  way  answerable  to  the  nature  of  the  things 
which  they  signified;  this  would  yet  be  a  farther 
advantage  superadded,  by  which,  besides  the  best 
way  of  helping  the  memory  by  naturftl  method,  the 
understanding  likewise  would  be  highly  improved ; 
and  we  should,  by  learning  the  character  and  the 
names  of  things,  be  instructed  likewise  in  their 
natures,  the  knowledge  of  both  of  which  ought  to  be 
conjoined."  ^ 

The  Bishop,  then,  undertakes  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  classification  of  all  that  is  or  can  be  known, 
and  he  makes  this  dictionary  of  notions  the  basis  of 
a  corresponding  dictionary  of  signs,  both  written  and 
qpoken.  All  this  is  done  with  great  circumspection, 
and  if  we  consider  that  it  was  undertaken  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  carried  out  by  one  man 
single-handed,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  judge  leniently 
of  what  may  now  seem  to  us  antiquated  and  imper- 
fect in  his  catalogue  raisonnS  of  human  knowledge. 
A  careful  consideration  of  his  work  will  show  us 
why  this  language,  which  was  meant  to  be  per  map 

^  X  Page  SI. 
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nent,  unchangeable,  and  universal,  would,  on  theoon* 
trary,  by  its  very  nature,  be  constantly  shifting.  As 
our  knowledge  advances,  the  classification  of  our 
notions  is  constantly  remodelled ;  nay,  in  a  certain 
sense,  all  advancement  of  learning  may  be  called  a 
corrected  classification  of  our  notions.  If  a  plant, 
classified  according  to  the  system  of  LinuGeus,  or 
according  to  that  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  has  its  own 
peculiar  place  in  their  synopsis  of  knowledge,  and  its 
own  peculiar  sign  in  their  summary  of  philosophical 
language,  every  change  in  the  classification  of  plants 
would  necessitate  a  change  in  the  philosophical  no- 
menclature. The  whale,  for  instance,  is  classified 
by  Bishop  Wilkins  as  a  ^A,  falling  under  the  divis- 
ion of  viviparous  and  oblong.  Fishes,  in  general, 
are  classed  as  substancesy  animate^  sensUive^  sanguine- 
ous ^  and  the  sign  attached  to  the  whale,  by  Bishop 
Wilkins,  expresses  every  one  of  those  differences 
which  mark  its  place  in  his  system  of  knowledge. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  we  treat  the  whale  no  longer 
as  a  fish,  but  as  a  mammal,  its  place  is  completely 
shifted,  and  its  sign  or  name,  if  retained,  would  mis- 
lead us  quite  as  much  as  the  nanaes  of  rainbow, 
thunderbolt,  sunset,  and  others,  expressive  of  ancient 
ideas  which  we  know  to  be  erroneous.  This  would 
happen  even  in  strictly  scientific  subjects. 

Chemistry  adopted  acid  as  the  technical  name  of 
a  class  of  bodies  of  which  those  first  recognized  in 
science  were  distinguished  by  sourness  of  taste.  But 
as  chemical  knowledge  advanced,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  compounds  precisely  analogous  in 
essential  character,  which  were  not  sour,  and  con- 
sequently acidity  was  but  an  accidental  quality  of 
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some  of  these  bodies,  not  a  necessary  or  universal 
character  of  all.  It  was  thought  too  late  to  change 
the  name,  and  accordingly  in  all  European  lan- 
guages the  term  acidy  or  its  etymological  equivalent, 
is  now  applied  to  rock-crystal,  quartz,  and  flint. 

In  like  manner,  from  a  similar  misapplication  of 
tallj  in  scientific  use,  chemists  class  the  substance  of 
which  junk-bottles,  French  mirrors,  windows,  and 
opera-glasses  are  made,  among  the  salts,  while  an- 
alysts have  declared  that  the  essential  character, 
not  only  of  other  so-called  salts,  but  of  common 
kitchen-salt,  the  salt  of  salts,  has  been  mistaken ; 
that  saU  is  not  salt^  and,  accordingly,  have  excluded 
that  substance  from  the  class  of  bodies  upon  which, 
as  their  truest  representative,  it  had  bestowed  its 
name.^ 

The  Bishop  begins  by  dividing  all  things  which 
may  be  the  subjects  of  language,  into  six  classes 
Gt  genera,  which  he  again  subdivides  by  their  several 
differences.     These  six  classes  comprise:  — 

A.  Transcendental  Notions. 

B.  Substances. 

C.  Quantities. 

D.  Qualities. 
K  Actions. 
F.  Relations. 

In  B  to  F  we  easily  recognize  the  principal  pre* 
dicaments  or  categories  of  logic,  the  pigeon-holes  in 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  thought  they  could 
stow  away  all  the  ideas  that  ever  entered  the  human 

1  Hanh,  EiMtory  of  the  English  Languag^^  p.  SIL   Lieb!g,  Chmi9(M 
Bri^e^  4th  edit^  1.  p.  96. 
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mind.     Under  A,  we  meet  with  a  number  of  more 
abstract  conceptions,  such  a^  kindf  cause,  condition,  &c. 

By  subdividing  these  six  classes,  the  Bishop  arrives 
in  the  end  at  forty  classes,  which,  according  to  him, 
comprehend  everything  that  can  be  known  or  imag- 
ined, and  therefore  everything  that  can  possibly 
claim  expression  in  a  language,  whether  natural  or 
artificial  To  begin  with  the  beginning,  we  find  that 
his  transcendental  notions  refer  either  to  things  or  to 
words.     Referring  to  things,  we  have :  — 

L  Transcendentals  General,  such  as  the  no- 
tions of  kind,  cause,  differences,  end,  means,  mode. 
Here,  under  kind,  we  should  find  such  notions  as 
being,  thing,  notion,  name,  substance,  accident,  &c. 
Under  notions  of  cause,  we  meet  with  author,  tool, 
aim,  stuff,  &c. 

II.  Transcendentals  of  Mixed  Relation,  such 
as  the  notions  oi  general  quantity,  continued  quantity, 
discontinued  quantity,  quality,  whole  and  part  Un- 
der general  quantity  the  notions  of  greatness  and  lit- 
tleness, excess  and  defect ;  under  continued  quantity 
those  of  length,  breadth,  depth,  ice,  would  find  their 
places. 

IIL  Transcendental  Relations  of  Actions,  such 
as  the  notions  o!  simple  action  (putting,  taking),  com- 
parate  action  (joining,  repeating,  &c.),  business  (pre- 
paring, designing,  beginning),  commerce  (delivering, 
paying,  reckoning),  event  (gaining,  keeping,  refresh 
ing),  motion  (going,  leading,  meeting). 

IV.  The  Transcendental  Notions  of  Discourse, 
comprehending  ail  that  is  commonly  comprehendea 
under  grammar  and  logic ;  ideas  such  as  noun,  verb, 
particle,  prose,  \erse,  letter,  syllogism,  question,  afiirm* 
ative,  negative,  aud  many  more. 
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After  these  general  notions,  which  constitute  the 
first  four  classes,  but  before  what  we  should  call  the 
categories,  the  Bishop  admits  two  independent  classes 
of  transcendental  notions,  one  for  God^  the  other  for 
the  Worlds  neither  of  which,  as  he  says,  can  be  treated 
as  predicaments,  because  they  are  not  capable  of  any 
subordinate  species. 

V.  The  fifth  class,  therefore,  consists  entirely  of 
the  idea  of  God. 

VI.  The  sixth  class  comprehends  the  World  or 
UDiverse,  divided  into  spiritual  and  corporeal^  and 
embracing  such  notions  as  spirit,  angel,  sou),  heaven, 
planet,  earth,  land,  &c. 

After  this  we  arrive  at  the  five  categories,  subdi- 
vided into  thirty-four  subaltern  genera,  which,  to- 
gether  with  the  six  classes  of  transcendental  notions, 
complete,  in  the  end,  his  forty  genera.  The  Bishop 
begins  with  substancCj  the  first  difference  of  which 
he  makes  to  be  inanimate^  and  distinguishes  by  the 
name  of 

VII.  Element,  as  his  seventh  genus.  Of  this 
there  are  several  differences,  Jire^  afr,  taater^  earthy 
each  comprehending  a  number  of  minor  species* 

Next  comes  substance  inanimate,  divided  into 
vegetative  and  sensitive.  The  vegetative  again  he 
subdivides  into  imperfect^  such  as  minerals^  and  per^ 
fedy  such  as  plantSi 

The  imperfect  vegetative  he  subdivides  into 

VIII.  Stone,  and 

IX.  Metal. 

Stone  he  subdivides  by  six  differences,  which,  as 
be  tells  us,  is  the  usual  number  of  differences  that 
he  finds  under  every  genus;  and  under  each  of  these 
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differences  be  enanierates  several  speciesi  which  eel- 
dom  exceed  the  number  of  nine  under  any  one. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  imperfect  vegeUUive^ 
he  comes  to  the  perfect^  or  plafU^  which  he  says  is  a 
tribe  so  numerous  and  various,  that  he  confesses  he 
found  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  dividing  and  arrang- 
ing it.  It  is  in  fact  a  botanical  classification,  not 
based  on  scientific  distinctions  like  that  adopted  by 
Linnaeus,  but  on  the  more  tangible  differences  in  the 
outward  form  of  plants.  It  is  interesting,  if  for  noth- 
ing else,  at  least  for  the  rich  native  nomenclature 
of  all  kinds  of  herbs,  shrubS|  and  trees,  which  it 
contains. 

The  herb  he  defines  to  be  a  minute  and  tender 
plant,  and  he  has  arranged  it  according  to  its  leaves, 
in  which  way  considered,  it  makes  his 

X  Class,  Leaf-herbs. 

Considered  according  to  its  flowers,  it  makes  his 

XI.  Class,  or  Flower-hbrbs. 

Considered  according  to  its  seed-vessels,  it  makes 
his 

ICIL  Class,  or  Sbbd-herbs. 

Each  of  these  classes  is  divided  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  differences,  and  under  each  difference  numer^ 
ous  species  are  enumerated  and  arranged. 

All  other  plants  being  woody,  and  being  larg^ 
and  firmer  than  the  herb,  are  divided  into 

XIIL  Shrubs,  and 

XIV.  Trees. 

Having  thus  exhausted  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  Bishop  proceeds  to  the  animal  or  sensitive^  as  he 
calls  it,  this  being  the  second  member  of  his  division 
of  animate  substance.    This  kingdom  he  divides  into 

XV.  Exsanguineous. 
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XVL,  XVIL,  XVIII.  Sanguineous,  namely, 
Fish,  Bird,  and  Beast. 

Having  thus  considered  the  general  nature  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the 
parts  of  both,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  particu- 
lar plants  and  animals,  and  constitute  his 

XIX.  Genus,  Peculiar  Parts  ; 
while  others  are  general^  and  constitute  his 

XX  Genus,  General  Parts. 

Having  thus  exhausted  the  category  of  substances^ 
he  goes  through  the  remaining  categories  of  quantity^ 
quality^  auction,  and  relation^  which,  together  with  the 
preceding  classes,  are  represented  in  the  following 
table,  the  skeleton,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  body  of 
human  knowledge. 

General;    namely,  those  nnivenal  notions,  whether  belonging  more 
properly  to 

JQeheral.  I. 
liELATioif  Mixed.  II. 
Relation  of  Acrioir.  UL 
^  Words;  DiscouBSB.  IV. 
,8peeUU;  denoting  either 

(CKEATOlt.   V. 

(  Creature ;  namely,  such  things  as  were  either  created  or  concreated  by 
God,  not  excluding  several  of  those  notions  which  are  framed  by 
the  minds  of  men,  considered  either 
(  OoUectittitf ;  World.  VI. 

(  DUiritnUicely ;  according  to  the  several  kinds  of  beings,  wheth« 
such  as  do  belong  to 
(  Substance, 
i  Jnanimnte ;  Element.  VII. 
{  Jrumate;  considered  according  to  their  several 
(Species;  whether 
'  Vepetatiee; 

'•'»^«''- "«»»"»'•  {m^aITx.'- 

(Herb, considered  ( Leap.  X. 
Tree.  XIV.         [     XU. 

(  EZ8ANOVTMEOU8.   XV. 

.  Sensitive  {  (  Fish.  XVI. 

lSanmdnetms{  Bird.  XVIL 

(Beast.  XVUL 


ParU 


{  Peculiar.  XIX. 


{  Geitsral.  XX. 
,AccidmL 
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«  Maohitudb.  XXI* 
f  QtumiUysSPACB.  XXII. 
*  Measuke.  XXIII. 

Natural  Poweb.  XXIV. 

Habit.  XXV. 

MA2I.SER8.  XXVI. 


I 


Quality; 


Action  f 


Sensible  Quality.  XXVII. 
Sickness.  XXVIII. 
Spiritual.  XXIX. 

CORPORKAL.  XXX. 
Motion.  XXXI. 
Opseation.  XXXII 


,  Rdaium  ;  whether  more 


CBCONOMTOAL.  XXXIIL 
Private  '  Posskssioxs.  XXXIV. 
(  Pkovisioss.  XXXV. 

Civil.  XXXVL 

Judicial.  XXXVII. 
^PvbUc      Military.  XXXVIU. 
Naval.  XXXIX. 
^  ecclbsiastigal.  xl. 

The  Bishop  is  far  from  claiming  any  great  merit 
for  his  survey  of  human  knowledge,  and  he  admits 
most  fully  its  many  defects.  No  single  individual 
could  have  mastered  such  a  subject,  which  would 
baffle  even  the  united  efforts  of  learned  societies. 
Yet  such  as  it  is,  and  with  all  its  imperfections,  in- 
creased by  the  destruction  of  great  part  of  his  mana- 
Bcript  in  the  fire  of  London,  it  may  give  us  some 
idea  of  what  the  genius  of  a  Leibniz  would  have 
put  in  its  place,  if  he  had  ever  matured  the  idea 
which  was  from  his  earliest  youth  stirring  in  his 
brain. 

Having  completed,  in  forty  chapters,  his  philo- 
sophical dictionary  of  knowledge.  Bishop  Wilkins  pro- 
ceeds to  compose  a  philosophical  grammar^  accord- 
ing to  which  these  ideas  are  to  be  formed  into  com- 
plex propositions  and  discourses.  He  then  proceeds, 
in  the  fourth  part  of  his  work,  to  the  framing  of  the 
language,  which  is  to  represent  all  possible  notions, 
according  as  they  have  been  previously  arranged. 
He  begins  with  the  written  language  or  Real  €3uur* 
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aUer^  as  he  calls  it,  because  it  expresses  things,  and 
not  soands,  as  the  common  characters  do.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  intelligible  to  people  who  speak  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  to  be  read  without,  as  yet, 
being  pronounced  at  all.  It  were  to  be  wished,  he 
says,  that  characters  could  be  found  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  things  expressed  by  them ;  also, 
that  the  sounds  of  a  language  should  haye  some  re- 
semblance to  their  objects.  This,  however,  being 
impossible,  he  begins  by  contriTing  arbitrary  marks 
for  his  forty  genera.  The  next  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  mark  the  differences  under  each  genus.  This 
is  done  by  affixing  little  lines  at  the  left  end  of 
the  character,  forming  with  the  character  angles  of 
different  kinds,  that  is,  right,  obtuse,  or  acute,  above 
or  below ;  each  of  the^e  affixes,  according  to  its  posi- 
tion, denoting  the  first,  second,  third,  and  following 
difference  under  the  genus,  these  differences  being, 
as  we  saw,  regularly  numbered  in  his  philosophical 
dictionary. 

The  third  and  last  thing  to  be  done  is  to  express 
the  species  under  each  difference.  This  is  done  by 
affixing  the  like  marks  to  the  other  end  of  the  char- 
acter, denoting  the  species  under  each  difference,  as 
they  are  luimbered  in  the  dictionary. 

In  tiiis  manner  ail  the  several  notions  of  tilings 
which  are  the  subject  of  language,  can  b^  repre- 
sented by  real  characters.  But,  besides  a  complete 
dictionary,  a  grammatical  framework,  too,  is  wanted 
before  the  problem  of  an  artificial  language  can  be 
considered  as  solved.  In  natural  languages  the 
grammatical  articulation  consists  either  in  separate 
particles  or  in  znodifications  in  the  body  of  a  word,  to 
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whatever  cause  such  modifications  may  be  ascribed. 
Bishop  Wilkins  supplies  the  former  by  marks  denot- 
ing particles,  these  marks  being  circular  figures,  dots, 
and  little  crooked  lines,  or  virgul®,  disposed  in  a  cer- 
tain manner.  The  latter,  the  grammatical  termina- 
tions, are  expressed  by  hooks  or  loops,  affixed  to 
either  end  of  the  character  above  or  below,  from 
which  we  learn  whether  the  thing  intended  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  noun,  or  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb ; 
whether  it  be  taken  in  an  active  or  passive  sense,  in 
the  plural  or  singular  number.  In  this  manner, 
everything  that  can  be  expressed  in  ordinary  gram- 
mars, the  gender,  number,  and  cases  of  nouns,  the 
tenses  and  moods  of  verbs,  pronouns,  articles,  prep- 
ositions, conjunctions,  and  interjections,  are  all  ren- 
dered  with  a  precision  unsurpassed,  nay  unequalled 
by  any  living  language. 

Having  thus  shaped  all  his  materials,  the  Bishop 
proceeds  to  give  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed, 
written  in  what  he  calls  his  RecU  Character;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  by  every  unprejudiced  person  that 
with  some  attention  and  practice  these  specimens 
are  perfectly  intelligible. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  only  arrived  at  a 
written  language.  In  order  to  translate  this  written 
into  a  spoken  language,  the  Bishop  has  expressed  his 
forty  gepera  or  classes  by  such  sounds  as  6a,  be^  bif 
doj  de^  diy  ga^  ge^  gij  all  compositions  of  vowels,  with 
one  or  other  of  the  best-sounding  consonants.  The 
differences  under  each  of  these  genera  he  expresses 
by  adding  to  the  syllable  denoting  the  genus  one  of 
the  following  consonants,  b,  d,  gi  p^  t,  c,  z.  s,  n,  ao- 
oording  to  the  order  in  which  the  differences  were 
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ranked  before  in  the  tables  nnder  each  gisnns,  b 
expressing  the  first  difference,  d  the  second,  and  so 
on. 

The  species  is  then  expressed  by  putting  after 
the  consonant  which  stands  for  the  difference  one 
of  the  seven  vowels,  or,  if  more  be  wanted,  the 
diphthongs. 

Thus  we  get  the  following  radiccjs  corresponding 
to  the  general  table  of  notions,  as  given  above :  — 


n. 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

VIL 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 
XVII. 

xvin. 

XIX 

XX 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX 

XXXL 

XXXIL 


Transcen- 
dentals. 


I  Parts 
>  Quantity 


Qoalily 


Action 


(  Greneral 

i  Relation  Mixed 

(  Relation  of  Action 

Discourse 

God     . 

World 

Element 

Stone . 

Metal. 

Leaf  ) 

Flower         [•  Herbs 

Seed-vessel  ) 

Shrub . 

Tree    . 

{Exsanguineooi 
Fish    . 
Bird    . 
Beast  . 
J  Peculiar 
General 
r  Magnitude  . 
«'  Space  • 

I  Measure 
'Natural  Power 
Habit  . 
Manners 
Quality,  sensible 
Sickness 
"  Spiritual 
Corporeal    . 
Motion 
Operation    . 


Ba 
Ba 
Be 
Bi 
Da 
Da 
De 
Di 
Do 

fGa 
Ga 

/Ge 
(ri 
Go 
Za 
Za 
Ze 
Zi 
Pa 
Pa 
Pe 
Pi 
Po 
Ta 
Ta 
Te 
Ti 
To 
Ca 
Ca 
Ce 
Ci 
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XXXIIIO 

'  (Ecociomical 

XXXIV. 

Possessions  . 

XXXV. 

Provisions    . 

XXXVI. 
XXXVII. 

Relation      - 

Civil    .        .        .        . 
Judicial 

XXXVIII. 

Military       . 

XXXIX. 

Naval         .        •        . 

XL. 

^  Ecclesiastical      •        • 

Co 
^^ 

8a 
Sa 
Se 
Si 
So 


The  differences  of  the  first  genus  would  be  ex« 
pressed  by, 

Baby  bad}  bag,  bap,  bat,  baC,  baZ,  boS,  ban* 

The  species  of  the  first  difference  of  the  first  genos 
would  be  expressed  by, 

Baba,  baba,  babe,  babi,  babo,  bab»,  baby,  babyiy 
babyn. 

Here  baba  would  mean  being,  baba  thing,  babe 
notion,  babi  name,  babo  substance,  baba^  quantity, 
baby  action,  bbpi  relation. 

For  instance,  if  De  signify  element,  he  says, 
then  Deb  must  signify  the  first  difference,  which, 
according  to  the  tables,  is  fire ;  and  Deba  will  denote 
the  first  species,  which  is  flame.  Det  will  be  the  fifth 
difference  under  that  genus,  which  is  appearing 
meteor;  DeU  the  first  species,  viz.  rainbow;  Deta 
the  second,  viz.  halo. 

Thus  if  7i  signify  the  genus  of  Sensible  Quality, 
then  Tid  must  denote  the  second  difference,  which 
comprehends  colors,  and  Tida  must  signify  the  sec- 
ond species  under  that  difference,  viz.  redness,  &c 

The  principal  grammatical  variations,  laid  down 
in  the  philosophical  grammar,  are  likewise  expressed 
by  certain  letters.     If  the  word,  he  writes,  is  an 
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adjective,  which,  according  to  his  method,  ia  alwayt 
derived  from  a  substantive,  the  derivation  is  made 
by  the  change  of  the  radical  consonant  into  another 
consonant,  or  by  adding  a  vowel  to  it  Thqs,  if  Da 
signifies  Ood,  dua  must  signify  divine ;  if  De  signi- 
fies element,  then  due  must  signify  elementary;  if 
Do  signifies  stone,  then  duQ  must  signify  stony.  In 
like  manner  voices  and  numbers  and  such-like  acci- 
dents of  words  are  formed,  particles  receive  their 
phonetic  representatives ;  and  again,  all  his  materials 
being  shaped,  a  coipplete  grarQmatical  translation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  is  givep  by  the  Bishop  in  his  own 
newly-invented  philosophical  language. 

I  hardly  know  whether  the  account  here  given  of 
the  artificial  language  invented  by  Bishop  Wilkina 
will  be  intelligible,  for,  in  spite  of  the  length  to 
which  it  has  run,  ipany  points  had  to  be  omitted 
which  would  have  placed  the  ingenious  conceptions 
of  its  author  in  a  mach  brighter  light.  My  object 
was  chiefly  to  show  that  to  people  acquainted  with 
a  real  language,  the  invention  of  an  artificial  lan- 
guage is  by  no  means  an  impossibility,  nay,  that 
such  an  artificial  language  might  be  much  more  per- 
fect, more  regular,  more  easy  to  learn,  than  any  of 
the  spoken  tongues  of  man.  The  number  of  radicals 
in  the  Bishop's  language  amounts  to  not  quite  3000, 
and  these,  by  a  judicious  contrivance,  are  sufficient  to 
express  every  possible  idea.  Thus  the  same  radical, 
as  WQ  saw,  expresses,  with  certain  slight  modifica- 
tions, noun,  adjective,  and  verb.  Again,  if  Da  is 
once  known  to  signify  GK>d,  then  ida  must  signify 
that  which  is  opposed  to  God,  namely,  idoL  If  dcA 
he  spirit,  (xiab  wiU  be  body ;  if  dad  be  heaven  odad 
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will  be  hell.     Again,  if  saba  is  king,  sava  is  royalty 
scUba  is  reigning,  samba  to  be  governed,  &c 

Let  us  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  argument 
We  saw  that  in  an  artificial  language,  the  whole 
syslem  of  our  notions,  once  established,  may  be 
matched  to  a  system  of  phonetic  exponents;  but 
we  maintain,  until  we  are  taught  the  contrary,  that 
no  real  language  was  ever  made  in  this  manner. 

There  never  was  an  independent  array  of  deter- 
minate conceptions  waiting  to  be  matched  with  an 
independent  array  of  articulate  sounds.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  never  meet  with  articulate  sounds  except 
as  wedded  to  determinate  ideas,  nor  do  we  ever,  I 
believe,  meet  with  determinate  ideas  except  as  bod- 
ied forth  in  articulate  sounds.  This  is  a  point  of 
some  importance  on  which  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  doubt  or  haze,  and  I  therefore  declare  my  con- 
viction, whether  right  or  wrong,  as  explicitly  as  pos- 
sible, that  thought,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  L  e.  in 
the  sense  of  reasoning,  is  impossible  without  lan- 
guage. After  what  I  stated  in  my  former  lectures, 
I  shall  not  be  understood  as  here  denying  the  reality 
of  thought  or  mental  activity  in  animals.  Animals 
and  infants  that  are  without  language,  are  alike 
without  reason,  the  great  difference  between  animal 
and  infant  being,  that  the  infant  possesses  the  healthy 
germs  of  speech  and  reason,  only  not  yet  developed 
into  actual  speech  and  actual  reason,  whereas  the 
animal  has  no  such  germs  or  faculties,  capable  of 
development  in  its  present  state  of  existence.  We 
roust  concede  to  animals  ^  sensation,  perceptioni 
memory,  wHlj  and  judgment,"  but  we  cannot  allow 
to  them  a  trace  of  what  the  Greek  called  lisroSi 
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L  e.  reason,  literally,  gathering,  a  word  which  most 
rightly  and  natarally  expresses  in  Greek  both  speech 
and  resLson.^  Ldgos  is  derived  from  l^gein,  which, 
like  Latin  legere^  means,  originally,  to  gather.  Hence 
KcUdloffos,  a  catalogue,  a  gathering,  a  list;  collection 
a  collection.  In  Homer,^  ISgein  is  hardly  ever  used 
in  the  sense  of  saying,  speaking,  or  meaning,  but 
always  in  the  sense  of  gathering,  or,  more  properly, 
of  telling,  for  to  tell  is  the  German  Zdhlertj  and 
means  originally  to  count,  to  cast  up.  Ldgos^  used 
in  -the  sense  of  reason,  meant  origincJly,  like  the 
English  tale^  gathering;  for  reason,  ^'though  it  pene- 
trates into  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  earth,  elevates 
our  thoughts  as  high  as  the  stars,  and  leads  us 
through  the  vast  spaces  and  large  rooms  of  this 
mighty  fabric,"^  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
gathering  up  of  the  single  by  means  of  the  generaL^ 
The  Latin  irUelltgOj  i.  e.  interVgOy  expresses  still 
more  graphically  the  interlacing  of  the  general  and 
the  single,  which  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  intel- 
lect. But  Lpgos  used  in  the  sense  of  word,  means 
likewise  a  gathering,  for  every  word,  or,  at  least, 
every  name  is  based  on  the  same  process ;  it  repre- 
sents the  gathering  of  the  single  under  the  generaL 

1  Cf.  Farrar,  p.  125;  HeyK,  p.  41. 

*  Od  xir.  197,  o(t  ti  6ianpiji<ufu  Xiytw  i/ui  laiita  ^fwO.  Ulysses  says 
be  should  never  finish  if  he  were  to  tell  the  sorrows  of  his  heart,  i.  e.  if  h« 
were  to  count  or  record  them,  not  simply  if  he  were  to  speak  of  them. 

•  Locke,  On  the  Understanding,  iv.  17, 9. 

4  Thiis  too,  is  well  put  by  Locke  (iii.  3, 80)  in  his  terse  and  homely  lan- 
guage: **  I  would  say  that  all  the  great  business  of  genera  and  species,  and 
their  essences,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this;  that  men  making  abstract 
ideas,  and  settling  them  in  their  minds,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  do 
thereby  enable  themselves  to  consider  things,  and  discourse  of  them,  as  it 
were,  in  bttndle$,  for  the  easier  and  readier  improvement  and  communication 
ef  their  knowledge,  which  would  advance  but  slowly  were  their  words  and 
thooghts  confined  only  to  particulars." 
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As  we  cannot  tell  or  count  quantities  without  num* 
bers,  we  cannot  tell  or  recount  things  without  worda. 
There  are  tribes  that  have  no  numerals  beyond  four. 
Should  we  say  that  they  do  not  know  if  they  have 
five  children  instead  of  four  ?  They  certainly  do,  as 
much  as  a  cat  knows  that  she  has  five  kittens,  and 
will  look  for  the  fifth  if  it  has  been  taken  away  from 
her.  But  if  they  have  no  numerals  beyond  four, 
they  cannot  reason  beyond  four.  They  would  not 
know,  as  little  as  children  know  it,  that  two  and 
thfee  make  five,  but  only  that  two  and  three  make 
many.  Though  I  dwelt  on  this  point  in  the  last 
lectures  of  my  former  course,  a  few  illustrations 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  make  my  mean- 
ing quite  clear. 

Man  could  not  name  a  tree,  or  an  animal,  or  a 
river,  or  any  object  whatever  in  which  he  took  an  in- 
terest, without  discovering  first  some  general  quality 
that  seemed  at  the  time  the  most  characteristic  of 
the  object  to  be  named.  In  the  lowest  stage  of  lan« 
guage,  an  imitation  of  the  neighing  of  the  horse 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  name  the  horse.  Sav« 
age  tribes  are  great  mimics,  and  imitate  the  cries  of 
animals  with  wonderful  success.  But  this  is  not  yet 
language.  There  are  cockatoos  who,  when  they  see 
cocks  and  hens,  will  begin  to  cackle  as  if  to  inform 
OB  of  what  they  see.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which 
the  words  of  our  languages  were  formed.  There  is 
no  trace  of  neighing'  in  the  Aryan  names  for  horse. 
In  naming  the  horse^  the  quality  that  struck  the  mind 
of  the  Aryan  man  as  the  most  prominent  was  its 
swiftness.     Hence  from  the  root  ai,^  to  be  sharp  or 

I  Cf.  Sk.  &•:!,  quick,  ua6c,  wc(mc^,  point,  and  other  derivatives  giv«i 
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flwift  (which  we  have  in  Latin  acus^  needle,  and  in 
the  French  diminutive  aiguiUej  in  acuo^  I  sharpen, 
in  cLcer^  quick,  sharp^  shrewd,  in  acrimon^j  and  even 
in  ^cttle)j  was  derived  asva^  the  runner,  the  horse. 
This  aiva  appears  in  Lithuanian  as  aszva  (mare),  in 
Latin  as  ekvtis^  i.  e.  equttSj  in  Greek  as  Ikko^^  i.  e. 
anr<Ky  in  Old  Saxon  as  ehu.  Many  a  name  might 
have  been  given  to  the  horse  besides  the  one  here 
mentioned,  but  whatever  name  was  given  it  could 
only  be  formed  by  laying  hold  of  the  horse  by  means 
of  some  general  quality,  and  by  thus  arranging  the. 
horse,  together  with  other  objects,  under  some  gen- 
eral category.  Many  names  might  have  been  given 
to  wheat.  It  might  have  been  called  eared,  nutri- 
tious, graceful,  waving,  the  incense  of  the  earth,  &c. 
But  it  was  called  simply  the  whitej  the  white  color 
of  its  grain  seeming  to  distinguish  it  best  from  those 
plants  with  which  otherwise  it  had  the  greatest  sim- 
ilarity. For  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  onomato* 
poe'siSf  or  name-poetry,  that  each  name  should  ex- 
press, not  the  most  important  or  specific  quality,  bat 
that  which  strikes  our  fancy ,^  and  seems  most  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  making  other  people  understand 
what  we  mean.  If  we  adopted  the  language  of 
Locke,  we  should  say  that  men  were  guided  by  toU 
rather  than  by  judgment^  in  the  formation  of  names. 
WUy  he  says,  lies  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas, 
and  putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  va- 
riety, wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  coo- 

by  Curtiiu,  Grieekiaehe  Etjfmohgiey  I.  101.    Tha  Latin  caiu$y  sharp,  bai 
been  derived  from  Sk.  to  (ajati),  to  whet. 
1  £lym.  3Iagn.^  p.  474, 12.,  I/wcof  Ofifiaivei  rdv  Imrov*    Curtios,  0,  E^ 

>  Pott,  Eij/n.  /*.,  ii.  139. 
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gniity,  thereby  to  make  np  pleasant  pictures,  and 
agreeable  visions,  in  the  fancy:  judgment,  on  the 
contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating 
carefully,  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be 
found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being 
misled  by  similitude,  and  by  affinity,  to  take  one 
thing  for  another.^  While  the  names  given  to  things 
according  to  Bishop  Wilkins's  philosophical  method 
would  all  be  founded  on  judgment,  those  given  by 
the  early  Aramers  of  language  repose  chiefly  on  wit 
or  fancy.  Thus  wheat  was  called  the  white  plant, 
hvaiteis  in  Gothic,  in  A.  S.  hvcele^  in  Lithuanian 
kwetySy  in  English  wheaty  and  all  these  words  point 
to  the  Sanskrit  iveta^  i.  e.  white,  the  Oothic  hveits^ 
the  A.  S.  hvU.  In  Sanskrit,  ivetOy  white,  is  not  ap- 
plied to  wheat  (which  is  called  gvdhUma^  the  smoke  or 
incense  of  the  earth),  but  it  is  applied  to  many  other 
herbs  and  weeds,  and  as  a  compound  [hetasunga^ 
white-awned),  it  entered  into  the  name  of  barley. 
In  Sanskrit,  silver  is  counted  as  white,  and  called 
iveta^  and  the  feminine  kvetl  was  once  a  name  of 
the  dawn,  just  as  the  French  aube^  dawn,  which  was 
originally  aJba.  We  arrive  at  the  same  result  what- 
ever words  we  examine ;  they  always  express  a  gen- 
eral quality,  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  object  to 
which  they  are  attached.  In  some  cases  this  is  quite 
dear,  in  others  it  has  to  be  brought  out  by  minute 
etymological  research.  To  those  who  approach 
these  etymological  researches  with  any  preconceived 
opinions,  it  must  be  a  frequent  source  of  disappoint- 
ment, when  they  have  traced  a  word  through  all  its 
stages  to  its  first  starting-point,  to  find  in  the  end,  oi 

*  Locke,  Om  ikt  Eumam  Undtnlanding^  ii.  11,  2. 
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rather  in  the  beginning,  nothing  bat  roots  of  the  most 
genera]  powers,  meaning  to  go,  to  move,  to  run,  to 
do.  Bat  on  closer  consideration,  this,  instead  of  be- 
ing disappointing,  should  rather  increase  our  admi- 
ration for  the  wonderful  powers  of  language,  man 
being  able  out  of  these  yagne  and  pale  conceptions  to 
produce  names  expressive  of  the  minatest  shades  of 
thought  and  feeling.  It  was  by  a  poetical  fiat  that 
the  Greek  prdbatdj  which  originally  meant  no  more 
than  things  walking  forward,  became  in  time  the 
name  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  sheep.  In  San- 
skrit, saritj  meaning  goerj  from  sar^  to  go,  became 
the  name  of  river ;  sara^  meaning  the  same,  what 
runs  or  goes,  was  used  for  sap,  bnt  not  for  river. 
Thus  druj  in  Sanskrit,  means  to  run,  dravatj  quick ; 
but  drapsa  is  restricted  to  the  sense  of  a  drop,  gutUu 
The  Latin  isvum^  meaning  going,  from  t,  to  go,  be- 
came the  name  of  time,  age ;  and  its  derivative  iBvu 
iemus^  or  (stemus,  was  made  to  express  eternity. 
Thus  in  French,  meubles  means  literally  anything 
that  is  movable,  bnt  it  became  the  name  of  chairs, 
tables,  and  wardrobes.  Viande^  originally  vivenda^ 
that  on  which  one  lives,  came  to  mean  meat.  A 
table,  the  Latin  tabula^  is  originally  what  stands,  or 
that  on  which  things  can  be  placed  (stood) ;  it  now 
means  what  dictionaries  define  as  '<  a  horizontal  sur- 
face raised  above  the  ground,  used  for  meals  and 
other  purposes."  The  French  tableau^  picture,  again 
goes  back  to  the  Latin  tabula^  a  thing  stood  up,  ex< 
bibited,  and  at  last  to  the  root  std  of  stare^  to  stand. 
A  stable^  the  Latin  stabulum^  comes  from  the  same 
root,  bnt  it  was  applied  to  the  standing-place  of  ani- 
mals, to  stalls  or  sheds.     That  on  which  a  thing 
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Stands  or  rests  is  called  its  bcue^  and  basis  in  Ghrcek 
meant  originally  no  more  than  going,  the  base  being 
conceived  as  groand  on  which  it  is  safe  to  walk. 
What  can  be  more  general  than/aci^5,  originally  the 
make  at  shape  of  a  thing,  then  the  face  ?  Yet  the 
same  expression  is  repeated  in  modern  languages, 
feature  being  evidently  a  mere  corruption  offacturOf 
the  make«  On  the  same  principle  the  moon  was 
called  luna,  Le.  lucfM  or  lucina^  the  shining;  the 
lightning,  fulmen  from  fulgere^  the  bright ;  the  stars 
y^/te,  i.  e.  sterul€By  the  Sanskrit  staras  from  5M,  to 
saew,  the  strewers  of  light.  Ail  these  etymologies 
mb.y  seem  very  unsatisfactory,  vague,  uninteresting, 
ycb,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  we  shall  see  that  in 
no  t>tber  way  but  this  could  the  mind,  or  the  gather* 
ing  powar  of  man,  have  comprehended  the  endless 
variety  of  nature  ^  under  a  limited  number  of  cate- 
gories or  names.  What  Bunsen  called  "the  first 
poesy  of  mankind,"  the  creation  of  words,  is  no 
doubt  very  difierent  from  the  sensation  poetry  of  later 
days:  yet  its  very  poverty  and  simplicity  render  it 
all  the  more  yalnable  in  the  eyes  of  historians  and 
philosophers.  For  of  this  first  poetry,  simple  as  it 
is,  or  of  this  first  philosophy  in  all  its  childishness, 
man  only  is  capable.  He  is  capable  of  it  because 
lie  can  gather  the  single  tmder  the  general)  he  is 
capable  of  it  because  he  has  the  facility  of  speech  ; 
be  is  capaUe  of  it  —  we  need  not  fear  the  tautology 
-^  because  he  is  man. 

1  Cf.  Sankara  on  Ved&nta-Sdtra,  1,  8,  28  (Mnir,  Bcaukrit  TexU,  Ki.  67), 
Akritibbii  cha  iabdin&m  aambandhona  yyaktibhibfTyakttn&m  koantjrtt 
iambandhagraha^Anupapatte^  **  The  relation  of  wofds  is  with  the  geMn^ 
not  with  individaaU;  for,  as  individoala  are  endless,  it  would  be  impot- 
tible  to  lay  bold  of  relations.** 
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Without  speech  no  reason^  tMthout  reason  no  speech. 
ft  is  curious  to  observe  the  unwillingness  with  which 
many  philosophers  admit  this,  and  the  attempts  they 
make  to  escape  from  this  conclusion,  all  owing  to 
the  very  infltience  of  language  which,  in  most  mod- 
ern dialects,  has  produced  two  words,  one  for  lan- 
guage, the  other  for  reason ;  thus  leading  the  speaker 
to  suppose  that  there  is  a  substantial  difierence  be- 
tween the  two,  and  not  a  mere  formal  difference. 
Thus  Brown  says :  "  To  be  without  language, 
spoken  or  written,  is  almost  to  be  without  thought" ' 
But  he  qualifies  this  almost  by  what  follows :  "  That 
man  can  reason  without  language  of  any  kind,  and 
consequently  without  general  terms,  —  though  the 
opposite  opinion  is  maintained  by  many  very  emi- 
nent philosophers,  —  seems  to  me  not  to  admit  of  any 
reasonable  doubt,  or,  if  it  required  any  proof,  to  be 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  very  invention  of  language 
which  involves  these  general  terms,  and  still  nwre 
sensibly  by  the  conduct  of  the  uninstructed  deaf  and 
dumb,*  —  to  which  also  the  evident  marks  of  reason^ 
ing  in  the  other  animals  —  of  reasoning  which  I  can*- 
not  but  think  as  unquestionable  as  the  instincts  that 
tningle  with  it  —  may  be  said  to  furnish  a  very 
striking  additional  argument  from  analogy." 

The  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb,  I  believe,  have 
never  given  any  signs  of  reason,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  though  to  a  certain  extent  all  the  deaf  and 
dumb  people  that  live  in  the  society  of  other  men 
catch  something  of  the  rational  behavior  of  their 
neighbors.  When  instructed,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
certainly  acquire  general  ideas  without  being  able  in 

»  Works,  i.  p.  475.  «  I  c,  li.  p.  446. 
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every  case  to  atter  distinctly  the  phonetic  exponents 
or  embodiments  of  these  ideas  which  we  oall  words. 
Bat  this  is  no  objection  to  onr  general  argament 
The  deaf  and  dumb  are  tanght  by  those  who  possess 
both  these  general  ideas  and  their  phonetic  embodi- 
ments,  elaborated  by  snccessive  generations  of  ra- 
tional men.  They  are  tanght  to  think  the  thoughts 
of  others,  and  if  they  cannot  pronomice  their  words, 
they  lay  hold  of  these  thoughts  by  other  signs,  and 
particularly  by  signs  that  appeal  to  their  sense  of 
sight,  in  the  same  manner  as  words  appeal  to  our 
sense  of  hearing.  The^  signs,  however,  are  not  the 
'  signs  of  things  or  their  conceptions,  as  words  are : 
they  are  the  signs  of  signs,  just  as  written  language 
is  not  an  image  of  our  thoughts,  but  an  image  of  the 
phonetic  embodiment  of  thought  Alphabetical  writ- 
ing is  the  image  of  the  sound  of  language,  hiero- 
glyphic writing  the  image  of  language  or  thought 

The  same  supposition  that  it  is  possible  to  reason 
without  signs,  that  we  can  form  mental  conceptions, 
nay,  even  mental  propositions,  without  words,  runs 
through  the  whole  of  Locke's  philosophy.^  He  main- 
tains over  and  over  again,  that  words  are  signs  added 
to  our  conceptions,  and  added  arbitrarily.  He  im- 
agines a  state  ^  in  which  man,  though  possessed  of 
a  great  variety  of  thoughts,  and  such  from  which 
others,  as  well  as  himself,  might  receive  profit  and 
delight,  was  unable  to  make  these  thoughts  appear. 
The  comfort  and  advantage  of  society,  however, 
not  being  to  be  had  without  communication  of 
thoughts,  it  was  necessary  that  man  should  find 
out  some  external  sensible  signs,  whereby  those  in- 

1  Locke,  0»  1U  BvMttm  XhtienUmdmg^  ilL  S,  1. 
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Tiflible  ideas  of  which  bis  tboogbU  are  made  np 
might  be  made  known  to  others.  For  this  purpose, 
nothing  was  so  fit,  either  for  plenty  or  quickness,  as 
those  articulate  sounds,  which,  with  so  much  ease 
and  variety,  be  found  himself  able  to  make.  Thus 
we  may  conceive  how  words,  which  were  by  na- 
ture so  well  adapted  to  that  purpose,  came  to  be 
made  use  of  by  men  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas ;  not 
by  any  natural  connection  there  is  between  partio- 
alar  articulate  sounds  and  certain  ideas,  —  for  then 
there  would  be  but  one  language  amongst  all  men, 
—  but  by  a  voluntary  composition,  whereby  such 
a  word  is  made  arbitrarily  the  mark  of  such  an 
idea." 

Locke  admits,  indeed,  that  it  is  almost  unavoid- 
able, in  treating  of  mental  propositions,  to  make  use 
of  words.  ^'  Most  men,  if  not  all,''  he  says,  (and 
who  are  they  that  are  here  exempted?)  "in  their 
thinking  and  reasoning  within  themselves,  make  use 
of  words,  instead  of  ideas,  at  least  when  the  subject 
of  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex  ideas."  ^ 
But  this  is  in  reality  an  altogether  different  question; 
it  is  the  question  whether,  after  our  notions  have 
once  been  realized  in  words,  it  is  possible  to  use 
words  without  reasoning,  and  not  whether  it  is  pos« 
sible  to  reason  without  words.  This  is  clear  from 
the  instances  given  by  Locke.  ^  Some  confused  or 
obseure  notions,"  he  says,  "  have  served  their  turns ; 
and  many  who  talk  very  much  of  religion  and  con- 
science, of  church  and  faith,  of  power  and  right,  of 
obstructioiis  and  humors,  melancholy  and  choler, 
would,  perhaps,  have  little  left  in  their  thoughts  and 

1  I  c,  iv.  5,  4. 
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meditations,  if  one  should  desire  them  to  think  only 
of  the  things  themselves,  and  lay  by  those  words, 
with  which  they  so  often  confound  others,  and  not 
seldom  themselves  also.*'  * 

In  all  this  there  is,  no  doubt,  great  truth;  yet, 
strictly  speaking,  it  is  as  impossible  to  use  words 
without  thought  as  to  think  without  words.  Even 
those  who  talk  vaguely  about  religion,  conscience, 
&c.,  have  at  least  a  vague  notion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words  they  use ;  and  if  they  ceased  to  connect 
any  ideas,  however  incomplete  and  false,  with  the 
words  they  utter,  they  could  no  longer  be  said  to 
speak,  but  only  to  make  noises.  The  same  applies 
if  we  invert  our  proposition.  It  is  possible,  without 
language,  to  see,  to  perceive,  to  stare  at,  to  dream 
about  things ;  but,  without  words,  not  even  such 
simple  ideas  as  white  or  black  can  for  a  moment  be 
realized. 

We  cannot  be  careful  enough  in  the  use  of  our 
words.  (I£  reasoning  is  used  synonymously  with 
knowing  or  thinking,  with  mental  activity  in  gen« 
eral,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  deny  it  either  to  the 
uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb,  or  to  infants  and  ani- 
mals.  A  child  knows  as  certainly  before  it  can  speak 
the  difference  between  sweet  and  bitter  (i.  e.  that 
sweet  is  not  bitter),  as  it  knows  afterwards  (when  it 
comes  to  speak)  that  wormwood  and  sugar-plums 
are  not  the  same  thing.*  A  child  receives  the  sensa- 
tion  of  sweetness ;  it  enjoys  it,  it  recollects  it,  it  de- 
sires it  again ;  but  it  does  not  know  what  sweet  is ; 
it  is  absorbed  in  its  sensations,  its  pleasures,  its  recol- 
lections ;  it  cannot  look  at  them  from  above,  it  can- 

1  Le.^W.b,A.  t/.c,i.s,u. 
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not  reason  on  them,  it  cannot  tell  of  them.^  This  is 
well  expressed  by  Schelling.  "  Without  language,"  > 
he  says,  "  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  phiIosophical| 
nay,  even  any  human  consciousness:  and  hence  the 
foundations  of  language  could  not  have  been  laid 
consciously.  Nevertheless,  the  more  we  analyze 
language,  the  more  clearly  we  see  that  it  transcends 
in  depth  the  most  conscious  productions  of  the  mind. 
It  is  with  language  as  with  all  organic  beings ;  we 
imagine  they  spring  into  being  blindly,  and  yet  we 
cannot  deny  the  intentional  wisdom  in  the  formation 
of  every  one  of  them."  ^ 

Hegel  speaks  more  simply  and  more  boldly.    "  It      x 
is  in  names,"  he  says,  "  that  we  think."  * 

It  may  be  possible,  however,  by  another  kind  of 
argum^t,  less  metaphysical,  perhaps,  but  more  con- 
vincing, to  show  clearly  that  reason  cannot  become  . 
real  without  speech.  Let  us  take  any  word,  for  in- 
stance, experiment.  It  is  derived  from  experior. 
PerioTf  like  Greek  perdrty^  would  mean  to  go  through. 
Perilvs  is  a  man  wHo  has  gone  through  many  things; 
periculumy  something  to  go  through,  a  danger.  jEJr- 
perior  is  to  go  through  and  come  out  (the  Sanskrit, 
vyutpad);  hence  experience  and  experiment.  The 
Gothic  faranj  the  English  to  fare^  are  the  same 
words  as  perdn ;  hence  the  German  Erfahrung",  ex- 
perience, and  Gefahr^  periculum ;  Wohlfahrt^  welfare, 

^  A  child  certainly  know  that  a  stranger  is  not  its  mother;  that  its  suck- 
ing-bottle is  not  the  rod,  long  before  he  knows  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Mune  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be. — Locke,  On  Iht  Human  Undtrttanding^ 
It.  7, ». 

*  EinUUung  m  die  PhtlotophU  der  Hythohgie,  p.  52;  Pott,  Etymologi$eh4 
For$ehungen,  ii.  281. 

*  Carri^re,  Die  Kmui  tm  Zimtmmeidumg  der  Oukmrentwkkebmg,  p.  U. 
«  Cnrtins,  G.  £,  L  237. 
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the  GtreeH  euporixu  As  longi  then,  as  the  word  ex* 
periment  expresses  this  more  or  less  general  idea,  it 
has  a  real  existence.  But  take  the  mere  sound,  and 
change  only  the  accent,  and  we  get  experdnentj  and 
this  is  nothing.  Change  one  vowel  or  one  conso- 
nant, ezporiment  or  esperiment^  and  we  have  mere 
noises,  what  Heraclitus  woald  call  a  mere  pst»pho8f 
but  no  words.  Character^  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  has  a  meaning  in  English,  but  none  in 
German  or  French;  character^  with  the  accent  on 
the  secoqd  syllable,  has  a  meaning  in  German,  but 
none  in  English  or  French ;  charaeUre^  with  the 
fu^qent  on  the  last,  has  a  meaning  in  French,  but 
none  in  English  or  German.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  sound  is  articulate  or  not;  articulate  sound  with- 
out meaning  is  even  more  unreal  than  inarticulate 
sound.  If,  then,  these  articulate  sounds,  or  "^hat  we 
may  call  the  body  of  language,  exist  nowhere,  have 
no  independent  reality,  what  follows?  I  think  it 
follows  that,  this  so-called  body  of  language  could 
never  have  been  taken  up  anywhere  by  itself,  and 
added  to  our  conceptions  from  without;  from  which 
it  would  follow  again  that  our  conceptions,  which 
are  now  always  clothed  in  the  garment  of  language, 
could  never  have  existed  in  a  naked  state.  Tbb 
would  be  perfectly  correct  reasoning,  if  applied  to 
anything  else ;  nor  do  I  see  that  it  can  be  objected 
to  as  bearing  on  thought  and  language.  If  we  never 
find  skins  except  as  the  teguments  of  animals,  we 
may  safely  conclude  th|rt  animals  cannot  exist  with- 
out skins.  If  color  cannot  exist  by  itself  (cLirov  y^ 
Xpitifj^fi  iy  <n»fiaTi),  it  follows  that  neither  can  anything 
that  is  colored  exist  without  color.     A  coloring  sub* 
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stance  may  be  added  or  removed  ;  but  color  without 
Bome  substance,  however  ethereal,  is,  in  rerum  naturdf 
as  impossible  as  substance  without  color,  or  as  sub- 
stance without  form  or  weight 

Granting,  however,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  one 
and  indivisible  character  of  language  and  thought, 
agreeing  even  with  the  Polynesians,  who  express 
thinking  by  speaking  in  the  stomach,^  we  may  yet,  I 
think,  for  scientific  purposes,  claim  the  same  liberty 
which  is  claimed  in  so  many  sciences,  namely,  the 
liberty  of  treating  separately  what  in  the  nature  of 
things  cannot  be  separated.  Though  color  cannot 
be  separated  from  some  ethereal  substance,  yet  the 
science  of  optics  treats  of  light  and  color  as  if  they 
existed  by  themselves.  The  geometrician  reasons  on 
lines  without  taking  cognizance  of  their  breadth,  of 
plains  without  considering  theii'  depth,  of  bodies 
without  thinking  of  their  weight  It  is  the  same  in 
language,^d  though  I  consider  the  identity  of  lan- 
guage and^  reason  as  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  science,  I  think  it  will  be  most  useftd 
to  begin,  as  it  were,  by  dissecting  the  dead  body 
of  language,  by  anatomizing  its  phonetic  structure, 
without  any  reference  to  its  function,  and  then  to 
proceed  to  a  consideration  of  language  in  the  fulness 
of  life,  and  to  watch  its  energies,  both  in  what  we 
call  its  growth  and  its  decay. 

I  tried  to  show  in  my  first  course  of  lectures,  that 
if  we  analyze  language,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  tracer 
words  back  to  their  most  primitive  elements,  we  ar- 
live,  not  at  letters,  but  at  roots.  This  is  a  point 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered,  and  it 

1  Ftmur,  p.  185. 
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may  almost  be  taken  as  the  general  opinion  that  the 
elements  of  language  are  vowels  and  consonantSi 
but  not  roots.  If,  however,  we  call  elements  those 
primitive  substances  the  combination  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  things  as  they  really  are,  it 
is  clear  that  we  cannot  well  call  the  letters  the  ele- 
ments of  language ;  for  we  might  shake  the  letters 
together  ad  infinitum^  without  ever  producing  a  dic- 
tionary, much  less  a  grammar.  It  was  a  favorite 
idea  of  ancient  philosophers  to  compare  the  atoms, 
the  concurrence  of  which  was  to  form  all  nature, 
with  letters.  Epicurus  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
— ''  The  atoms  come  together  in  different  order  and 
position,  like  the  letters,  which,  though  they  are  few, 
yet,  by  being  placed  together  in  diflFerent  ways,  pro- 
duce innumerable  words."  ^ 

Aristotle,  also,  in  his  ^^  Metaphysics,"  when  speak- 
ing of  Leacippus  and  Democritus,  illustrates  the  dif- 
ferent effects  produced  by  the  same  elements  by  a 
reference  to  letters.  *' A,"  he  says,  **  differs  from  N  by 
its  shape ;  AN  from  N A  by  the  order  of  the  letters ; 
Z  from  N  by  its  position."  ^ 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  by  putting  the  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  letters  together  in  every  pos- 
sible variety,  we  might  produce  every  word  that  has 
ever  been  used  in  any  language  of  the  world.  The 
number  of  these  words,  taking  twenty-three  letters  as 
the  basis,  would  be  25,852,016,738,884,976,640,000  ; 
or,  if  we  take  twenty-four  letters,  620,448,401,733,- 

^  Loctantias,  Divin,  IntL,  lib.  8,  c.  19.  Vario,  Inqaft  (Epicnnui),  ordint  ae 
positione  cotiveniuot  atom!  sicut  literaa,  quae  cam  sint  paucae,  varie  tanMn 
collocatao  innamerabilia  verba  confidant. 

a  Jietaph.,  i.  4, 11.  A<a^pei  yap  rd  ^  A  rod  N  axhfon,  rd  <ft  AN  wl 
NA  raf ei,  rd  <»  Z  rov  N  ^iaet. 
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239,439,360,000.1  But  even  then  these  trillions,  bill- 
ions, and  millions  of  sounds,  would  not  be  words, 
for  they  would  lack  the  most  important  ingredient, 
that  which  makes  a  word  to  be  a  word,  namely,  the 
different  ideas  by  which  they  were  called  into  life, 
and  which  are  expressed  differently  in  different  lan- 
guages. 

^  Element,"  Aristotle  says,  "  we  call  that  of  which 
anything  consists,  as  of  its  first  substance,  this  being 
as  to  form  indivisible ;  as,  for  instance,  the  elements 
of  language  (the  letters)  of  which  language  is  com- 
posed, and  into  which  as  its  last  component  parts,  it 
can  be  dissolved;  while  they,  the  letters,  can  no 
longer  be  dissolved  into  sounds  different  in  form; 
but,  if  they  are  dissolved,  the  parts  are  homogeneous, 
as  a  part  of  water  is  water ;  but  not  so  the  parts  of 
a  syllable." 

If  here  we  take  phoni  as  voice,  not  as  language, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  object  to  in  Aristotle's 
reasoning.  The  voice,  as  such,  may  be  dissolved 
into  vowels  end  consonants,  as  its  primal  elements. 
But  not  so  speech.  Speech  is  preeminently  sig^ 
nificant  sound,  and  if  we  look  for  the  elements  of 
speech,  we  cannot  on  a  sudden  drop  one  of  its  two 
characteristic  qualities,  either  its  audibility  or  its 
significancy.  Now  letters  as  such  are  not  signifi-/ 
cant;  a,  b,  c,  d,  mean  nothing,  either  by  themselves^, 
or  if  put  together.  The  only  word  that  is  formed 
of  mere  letters  is  "  Alphabet "  (5  dX^ajSiyros),  the 
English  ABC;  but  even  here  it  is  not  the  sounds, 
but  the  names  of  the  letters,  that  form  the  word. 

1  Cf.  Leibniz,  Dt  Arte  combinatorial  0pp.  t  W,  pp.  887, 888,  ed.  Dotensi 
HlX,£tipm,For$eh.^  IL  p.  9. 
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One  other  word  has  been  supposed  to  bare  the 
tame  merely  alphabetical  origin,  namely,  the  Latin 
elementum.  As  elemetUa  is  nsed  in  Latin  for  the 
ABC,  it  has  been  supposed,  though  I  doubt  whether 
in  real  earnest,  that  it  was  formed  from  the  three 
letters  1,  m^  n« 

The  etymological  meaning  of  elementa  is  by  no 
means  clear,  nor  bas  the  Qreek  stoicheiony  which  in 
Latin  is  rendered  by  elemenhm^  as  yet  been  satis* 
factoriiy  explained.  We  are  told  that  staicheUm  is 
a  diminutive  from  stoichoSj  a  small  upright  rod  or 
post,  especially  the  gnomon  of  the  sundial,  or  the 
shadow  thrown  by  it;  and  under  stotchos  we  find 
the  meaning  of  a  row,  a  line  of  poles  with  hunt* 
ing-nets,  land  are  informed  that  the  word  is  the 
same  as  stichosj  line,  and  stAckos,  aim.  How  the 
radical  vowel  can  change  firom  t  to  o  and  en,  is  not 
explained. 

The  question  is,  why  were  the  elements,  or  the 
component  primary  parts  of  things,  called  sioicheia 
by  the  Greeks?  It  is  a  word  which  'has  had  a 
long  history,  and  has  passed  from  Greece  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  deserves,  there* 
fore,  some  attention  at  the  hand  of  the  etymolog* 
ical  genealogist  Stoichog,  from  which  stoickeioHj 
means  a  row  or  file,  like  si(x  and  stiches  in  Homer. 
The  suffix  eios  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  eiusj  and 
expresses  what  belongs  to  or  has  the  quality  of 
something.  Therefore,  as  stotchos  means  a  row, 
itoicheioH  would  be  what  belongs  to  or  constitutes 
a  row.  Is  it  possible  to  connect  these  words  witb 
iidchos,  aim,  either  in  form  or  meaning?  Certainly 
not.     Boots  with  i  are  liable  to  a  regular  change 
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of  i  into  Of  or  ei,  but  not  into  o.  Thns  the  root 
Kp^  which  appears  in  ilipon,  asdnmea  the  fomw 
h^  and  Uhipa^  and  the  same  scale  of  ToweI« 
dianges  may  be  observed  in. 

liph^  alelpho,  eloiphai  and 
pithi  peithoj  pSpoUha. 

Hence  sUrichos  presupposes  a  root  iHch^  and  this 
root  wonld  account  in  Greek  for  the  following 
derivations :  — 

1,  stiXj  gen.  stickdSj  a  row,  a  line  of  soldiers. 

2,  stichos^  a  row,  a  line ;  distich^  a  couplet 

3,  sieichof  4stichon,  to  march  in  order,  step  by  step; 
to  mount 

4,  stoicboSf  a  row,  a  file ;  stoichein^  to  march  in  a 
line. 

In  German,  the  same  root  yields  steigen^  to  step, 
to  mount,  and  in  Sanskrit  we  find  stigh^  to  mount 

Quite  a  different  root  is  presupposed  by  stdchos. 
As  i^os  points  to  a  root  tarn  (Urrmo^  Stamon)^  of 
b6los  to  a  root  bal  {bilos^  ibalon)^  thus  stockos  points 
to  a  root  stcLch.  This  root  does  not  exist  in  Greek 
in  the  form  of  a  verb,  and  has  left  behind  in  the 
classtcal  language  this  one  formation  only,  sidckoSy 
mark,  point,  aim,  whence  stocHazomaU  I  point,  I 
aim,  and  similar  derivatives.  In  Gk>thic,  a  simikf 
root  exists  in  the  verb  stiggan^  the  English  to  sting. 

A  third  root,  closely  allied  with,  yet  distinct  fronii 
stachf  has  been  more  prolific  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages, namely,  stiffs  to  stick.^     Prom  it  we  have  ' 
itixCf  Sstigtnaif  I  prick ;  in  Latin,  in-itiga/re^  stimutui^ 

i  Qrimm,  IkttUelm  Spmehs^  p.  85S. 
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and  stUus  (for  sliglus^  like  palus  for  paglus) ;  Gothic 
stikan^  to  stick,  Oerman  stecheiC 

Tbe  result  at  which  we  thus  arrive  isi  that  stoicheton 
has  no  connection  with  stdchos,  and  hence  that  it 
cannot,  as  the  dictionaries  tell  ns,  have  the  primary 
meaning  of  a  small  upright  rod  or  pole,  or  of  tbe 
gnomon  of  the  sundial.  Where  stoicheion  (as  in 
ScicaTow  <TToix€iov,  L  c.  noon)  is  used  with  reference  to 
tbe  sundial,  it  means  the  lines  of  the  shadow  follow- 
ing each  other  in  regular  succession ;  the  radii,  in 
fact,  which  constitute  the  complete  series  of  hours 
described  by  the  sun's  daily  course.  And  this  gives 
us  the  key  to  stoicheion^  in  the  sense  of  elements. 
SUncheia  are  tbe  degrees  or  steps  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  the  constituent  parts  of  a  whole,  form- 
ing a  complete  series,  whether  as  hours,  or  letters, 
or  numbers,  or  parts  of  speech,  or  physical  elements, 
provided  always  that  such  elements  are  held  to- 
gether by  a  systematic  order.  This  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  Aristotle  and  his  predecessors  could 
have  used  the  word  for  ordinary  and  for  technical 
purposes ;  and  it  corresponds  with  the  explanation 
proposed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dionysius 
Thrax.  The  first  grammarian  of  Greece  gives  the 
following  etymology  of  stoit:heia  in  the  sense  of 
letters  (§  7) :  ^  —  ^'  The  same  are  also  called  stoicheioy 
because  they  have  a  certain  order  and  arrange- 
ment." ^  Why  the  Romans,  who  probably  became 
for  the  first  time  acquainted  with  the  idea  of  ele- 

^  TikSk  aifTu  Koi  aroixda  Kokdrai  6Ui  rd  kx^iv  orolx^v  rtva  Koi  ru^tv, 
*  The  explanation  here  suggested  of  $luicfiekm  is  confirmed  by  some  re* 
marks  of  Professor  Pott,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  ElffmolcHfmkt  For- 
tokmngtn,  p.  101, 1861.  The  same  author  suggests  a  derivation  of  a^emealMi 
\  root  Ay  solvere,  with  the  prepoeitioa  6.  ^  A  c^  p.  198. 
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of  speech.  It  was  for  that  re£(son  that  I  gave  A 
negative  rather  than  a  positive  definition  of  roots, 
stating  ^  that,  for  my  own  immediate  purposes,  I 
called  root  or  radical  whatever,  in  the  words  of  any 
language  or  family  of  languages,  cannot  be  redaced 
to  a  simpler  or  more  original  form. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  with*  great  logi- 
cal acuteness,  that,  if  this  definition  were  true,  i^ots 
would  be  mere  abstractions,  and  as  such  unfit  to  ex- 
plain the  realities  of  language.  Now,  it  is  perfect- 
ly true,  that,  fSfom  one  point  of  view,  a  root  may  be 
Considered  as  a  mere  abstraction.  A  root  is  a  cause, 
and  every  cause,  in  the  logical  acceptation  of  the 
word,  is  an  abstraction.  As  a  cause  it  can  claim  no 
reality,  no  vulgar  reality ;  if  we  call  real  that  only 
which  can  become  the  object  of  sensuous  perception. 
In  real  language,  we  never  hear  a  root ;  we  only  meet 
with  their  effects,  hamely,  with  Words,  whether  nouns, 
adjectives,  verbs,  or  particles.  This  is  the  view  which 
the  native  grammarians  of  India  have  taken  of  San- 
skrit roots ;  and  they  have  taken  the  greatest  pains 
to  show  that  a  root,  as  such,  can  never  emerge  to 
the  saiface  of  real  speech ;  that  there  it  is  always  a 
word,  an  effect,  a  substance  clothed  in  the  garment 
of  grammatical  derivatives.  The  Hindus  call  a  root 
dhdtUy  which  is  derived  from  the  root  dhdy^  to  sup 

1  p.  278. 

<  Utfddi  S6trat,  I  70,  dadh&n  dh&rinaposhtfnajob.  ffeti,  the  SansktH 
word  for  caaM,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  root  from  which  dhdtu  is  de- 
rived ;  for  though  dhd  forms  the  fmrticiple  kUa,  the  t  of  hi-4a  would  not  b« 
liable  to  guiia  before  tu.  ffet&  ( UnAdi  8&trai^  i.  73)  is  derived  ft«»in  ki^ 
%hich  Bopp  identifies  with  xiu  (Bopp,  Ghuarhm,  s.  v.  hi).  This  kiu  and 
^viit  are  referred  by  Curtins  to  the  Latin  rio,  cieo^  ettas,  excito,  not  how- 
trer  to  the  Sanskrit  A»,  bat  to  loot  at,  to  shaqten.  —  CC  CurtiuS|  (7.  £,  L 
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port  or  ooturisb.  Tbey  ap{Jy  the  same  word  to  tbeii 
fire  elements,  which  shows  that,  like  the  GheekSi 
they  looked  upon  these  elements  (earth,  water,  fire, 
air,  el^er),  and  upon  the  elements  of  langoage,  as  th^ 
supporters  aad  feeders  of  real  things  and  real  words* 
It  is  known  that,  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c,  the  Hin* 
dus  possessed  complete  lists,  not  only  of  their  roots, 
but  likewise  of  all  the  formative  elements,  which,  by 
being  attached  to  them,  raise  the  roots  into  real 
words. 

Thus  from  a  root  vid^  to  know,  they  would  form 
by  means  of  the  sufEx  ghauj  Vcdu^  L  e.  knowledge ; 
by  means  of  the  suffix  trich,  vettar^  a  knower,  Greek 
htstdr  and  Utor.  Again,  by  affixing  to  the  root  cer* 
tain  verbal  derivatives,  they  would  arrive  at  vedmi^  I 
kpow,  vivedoj  I  have  known,  or  vedOy  I  know.  Be- 
sides these  derivatives,  however,  we  likewise  find  ia 
Sanskrit  the  mere  vidy  used,  particularly  in  com^ 
pounds,  in  the  sense  of  knowing;  for  instance,  dJiar" 
mavid^  a  know»  of  the  law.  Here,  then^  the  root 
itself  might  seem  to  appear  as  a  word.  But  such  is 
the  logical  consistency  of  Sanskrit  grammarians^ 
that  they  have  adaially  imagined  a  class  of  derive 
i^tive  suffixes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  be  added  to  a 
root  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  rejected  again# 
Thus  only  could  the  logical  conscience  of  Pdnini  be 
satisfied.^  When  we  should  say  that  a  root  is  used 
as  a  noun  without  any  change  except  those  that  are 

1  In  earlier  works  the  meaning  ofdhAlu  is  not  yet  so  strictly  defined.  In 
the  PrditWckya  of  iJU  Rigteda^  xii.  5,  a  noun  is  defined  as  that  which  sig« 
pifies  a  being,  a  rerb  as  tliat  which  sij^ifies  being,  and  as  such  the  verb  if 
identified  with  the  root  (Tan  nAma  yenftbbidadh&ti  saUvam,  tad  ftkhy&- 
lun  jena  bhAvam,  sa  dhfttoh).  In  the  Mnitta,  too,  rerbs  with  dififoreat 
Tvrbal  terminations  are  spoken  of  as  dhfttns.  —  NighoKtu^  i.  80. 
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necessitated  by  phonetic  laws  (as,  for  instance,  dhar* 
mavitj  instead  of  dharmavid)^  Panini  says  (iii.  3,  68), 
that  a  suffix  (namely,  vit)  is  added  to  the  root  vidL 
But  if  we  come  to  inquire  what  this  suffix  means 
and  why  it  is  called  vit^  we  find  (vi.  1,  67)  that  a 
topa,  i.e.  a  lopping  off,  is  to  carry  away  the  v  of  vit ; 
that  the  final  t  is  only  meant  to  indicate  certain 
phonetic  changes  that  take  place  if  a  root  ends  in  a 
nasal  (vi.  4,  41) ;  and  that  the  vowel  i  serves  merely 
to  connect  these  two  algebraic  symbols.  So  that 
the  suffix  vit  is  in  reality  nought.  This  is  certainly 
strict  logic,  but  it  is  rather  cambersome  grammar, 
and  from  ^n  historical  point  of  view,  we  are  justified 
in  dropping  these  circumlocutions,  and  looking  upon 
rootlB  as  real  words. 

With  us,  speaking  inflectional  and  highly  refined 
languages,  roots  are  primarily  what  remains  as  the 
last  residuum  after  a  complete  analysis  of  our  own 
dialects,  or  of  all  the  dialects  that  form  together  the 
great  Aryan  mass  of  speech.  But  if  our  analysis  is 
properly  made,  what  is  to  us  a  mere  residuum  must 
originally,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  have  been 
a  real  germ ;  and  these  germinal  forms  would  have 
answered  every  purpose  in  an  early  stage  of  lan- 
guage. We  must  not  forget  that  there  are  languages 
which  have  remained  in  that  germinal  state,  and  in 
which  there  is  to  the  present  day  no  outward  distinc- 
tion between  a  root  and  a  word.  In  Chinese,^  for 
instance,  ly  means  to  plough,  a  plough,  and  an  ox, 
Le.  a  plougher;  ta  means  to  be  great,  greatness, 
greatly.  Whether  a  word  is  intended  as  a  noun,  or 
%  verb,  or  a  particle,  depends  chiefly  on  the  position 

1  EndUcher,  ChmuUtM  Grammatik,  {  Ut. 
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which  it  occnpies  as  a  sentence.  In  the  Polynesian ' 
dialects,  almost  every  verb  may,  without  any  change 
of  form,  be  used  as  a  noun  or  an  adjective ;  whether 
it  is  meant  for  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  learnt 
from  certain  particles,  which  are  called  particles  of 
affirmation  (kua),  and  the  particles  of  the  agent  (ko). 
In  Egyptian,  as  Bunsen  states,  there  is  no  formal 
distinction  between  noun,  verb,  adjective,  and  par- 
ticle, and  a  word  like  an'h  might  mean  life,  to  live, 
living,  lively.^  What  does  this  show?  I  think  it 
shows  that  there  was  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  Ian* 
goage,  in  which  that  sharp  distinction  which  we 
make  between  the  different  parts  of  speech  had  not 
yet  been  fixed,  and  when  even  that  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  subject  and  predicate,  on  which  all 
the  parts  of  speech  are  based,  had  not  yet  been  real- 
ized in  its  fulness,  and  had  not  yet  received  a  corre- 
sponding outward  expression. 

A  slightly  different  view  is  propounded  by  Pro- 
fessor Pott,  when  he  says :  ^^  Boots,  it  should  be 
observed,  as  such,  lack  the  stamp  of  words,  and 
therefore  their  real  value  in  the  currency  of  speech. 
There  is  no  inward  necessity  why  they  should  first 
have  entered  into  the  reality  of  language,  naked  and 
formless;  it  suffices  that,  unpronounced,  they  flut- 
tered before  the  soul  like  small  images,  continually 
clothed  in  the  mouth,  now  with  this,  now  with  that 
form,  and  surrendered  to  the  air  to  be  drafted  off  in 
hundredfold  cases  and  combinations.^ 

It  might  be  said,  that,  as  soon  as  a  root  is  pro- 
aounced  —  as  soon  as  it  forms  part  of  a  sentence  — - 

1  Of.  Hale,  p.  263.  s  BuDseo*s  Aegipten^  i.  834. 

>  EtymohgiidkB  Fonchmgrnt^  fi.  99. 
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it  ceases  to  be  a  rooti  and  is  either  a  subject  or  a 
predicate,  or,  to  use  grammatical  laoguage,  a  noun 
or  a  verb.  Yet  even  this  seems  an  artificial  distinc- 
tion. To  a  Chinese,  the  sound  to,  even  when  pro- 
nonnced,  is  a  mere  root ;  it  is  neither  noun  nor  verb, 
distinctions  which,  in  the  form  in  which  we  conceive 
them,  have  no  existence  at  all  to  a  Chinese.  If  to 
ta  we  add  /i/,  man,  and  when  we  put  fu  first  and  ta 
last,  then,  no  doubt,  fu  is  the  subject,  and  to  the  pred* 
icate,  or,  as  our  grammarians  would  say,  yU  is  a 
noun,  and  to  a  verb ;  fu  ta  would  mean,  ^'  the  man 
is  greaf^  But  if  we  said  to  /tf,  to  would  be  an  ad- 
jective, and  the  phrase  would  mean  ^  a  great  man.^ 
I  can  here  see  no  real  distinction  between  to,  poten- 
tially a  noun,  an  adjective,  a  verb,  an  adverb,  and  to 
in  /u  to,  used  actually  as  an  adjective  or  verb. 

As  the  growth  of  language  and  the  growth  of  the 
mind  are  only  two  aspects  of  the  same  process,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  thinic  in  Chinese,  or  in  any  radical 
language,  without  transferring  to  it  our  categories  of 
thought  But  if  we  watch  the  language  of  a  child, 
which  is  in  reality  Chinese  spoken  in  English,  we 
see  that  there  is  a  form  of  thought,  and  of  language, 
perfectly  rational  and  intelligible  to  those  who  have 
studied  it,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  distinction  be- 
tween noun  and  verb,  nay,  between  subject  and  pred- 
icate, is  not  yet  realized.  If  a  child  says  Q?,  that 
up  is,  to  his  mind,  noun,  verb,  adjective,  all  in  one. 
It  means,  <<  I  want  to  get  up  on  my  mother's  lap.'* 
If  an  English  child  says  ta^  tiiat  to  is  both  a  noun, 
thanks,  and  a  verb,  I  thank  you.  Nay,  even  if  a 
child  learns  to  speak  grammatically,  it  does  not  yet 
think  grammatically ;  it  seems,  in  speaking,  to  wear 
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tke  gannents  of  its  parents,  though  it  has  not  yet 
grown  into  them.  A  child  says,  <^  I  am  hungry,"  with^- 
oot  an  idea  that  I  is  different  from  hungry^  and  that 
both  are  united  by  an  auxiliary  verb,  which  auxiliary 
Terb  again  was  a  compound  of  a  root  asy  and  a  per- 
sonal termination  mi,  giving  us  the  Sanskrit  asmi,  I 
am.  A  Chinese  child  would  express  exactly  the 
same  idea  by  one  word,  shiy  to  eat,  or  food,  &c  The 
only  difference  would  be  that  a  Chinese  child  speaks 
the  language  of  a  child,  an  English  child  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man.  If,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  every  -^ 
inflectional  language  passed  through  a  radical  and 
an  ag^utinate  stage,  it  seems  to  follow  that  at  one 
time  or  other,  the  constituent  elements  of  inflectional 
languages,  namely,  the  roots,  were,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  real  words,  and  used  as  such  both  in 
thought  and  speech. 

Roots,  therefore,  are  not  such  mere  abstractions  as 
they  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be,  and  unless  we 
succeed  in  tracing  each  word  in  English  or  in  any 
inflectional  language  back  to  its  root,  we  have  not  ^ 
traced  it  back  to  its  real  origin.  It  is  in  this  analysis 
of  language  that  comparative  philology  has  achieved 
its  greatest  triumphs,  and  has  curbed  that  wild  spirit 
of  etymology  which  would  handle  words  as  if  they 
bad  no  past,  no  history,  no  origin.  In  tracing  words 
back  to  their  roots  we  must  ob^y  certain  phonetic 
laws.  If  the  vowel  of  a  root  is  i  or  w,  its  derivatives 
will  be  different,  from  Sanskrit  down  to  English, 
from  what  they  would  have  been  if  that  radical 
vowel  had  been  a.  If  a  root  begins  with  a  tenuis  in 
Sanskrit,  that  tenuis  will  never  be  a  tenuis  in  Gothic, 
but  an  aspirate ;  if  a  root  begins  with  an  aspirate  in 

7 
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Sanskrit,  that  aspirate  will  never  be  an  aspirate  in 
Gothic,  but  a  media ;  if  a  root  begins  with  a  media 
in  Sanskrit,  that  media  will  not  be  a  media  in  Gothic, 
but  a  tenuis. 

And  this,  better  than  anything  else,  will,  I  think, 
explain  the  strong  objection  which  comparative  phi- 
lologists feel  to  what  I  called  the  Bow-wow  and  the 
Pooh-pooh  theories,  names  which  I  am  sorry  to  see 
have  given  great  offence,  but  in  framing  which,  I  can 
honestly  say,  I  thought  of  Epicurus  ^  rather  than  (if 
living  writers,  and  meant  no  offence  to  either.  "  Ono- 
matopcsic "  is  neither  an  appropriate  nor  a  pleasant 
word,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  two  theories,  the  onomatopoeic^  which  de- 
rives words  from  the  sounds  of  animals  and  nature 
in  general,  as  imitated  by  the  framers  of  language, 
and  the  inter/ ectionat^  which  derives  words,  not  from 
the  imitation  of  the  interjections  of  others,  but  from 
the  interjections  themselves,  as  wrung  forth,  almost 
against  their  will,  from  the  framers  of  language.  I 
did  not  think  that  the  weapons  of  ridicule  were 
necessary  to  combat  theories  which,  since  the  days 
of  Epicurus,  had  so  often  been  combated,  and  so 
often  been  defended.  I  may  have  erred  in  choosing 
terms  which,  while  they  expressed  exactly  what  I 
wished  to  express,  sounded  rather  homely  and  undig- 
nified ;  but  I  could  not  plead  for  the  terms  I  had 
chosen  a  better  excuse  than  the  name  now  sug- 
gested by  the  supporters  of  the  onomatopoeic  theory, 
which,  I  am  told,  is  ImsoniCy  from  im  instead  of  imi' 
tatiofij  and  son  instead  of  sonus^  sound. 

1  *0  ydp  *EmKavpoc  iXeyev  trt  ohxt  hnanjfMvctc  ovroi  i^evro  rd  MttaTa, 
iXXii  ^MTucuc  Ktvabfjievoi,  uq  ol  ^ffoovref  xal  irraipotrnc  Koi  /ttnciufiam 
Koi  iXaKTvOvrec  ical  ffrevo^nrfp.  ^^Procbis,  ad  PlaL  CraL  p.  9. 
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That  there  is  some  analogy  between  the  faculty 
of  speech  and  the  sounds  which  we  utter  in  singing, 
laughing,  crying,  sobbing,  sighing,  moaning,  scream- 
ing, whistling,  and  clicking,  was  known  to  Epicurus 
of  old,  and  requires  no  proof.  But  does  it  require  to 
be  pointed  out  that  even  if  the  scream  of  a  man  who 
has  his  finger  pinched  should  happen  to  be  identi- 
cally the  same  as  the  French  hSlaSj  that  scream 
would  be  an  effect,  an  involuntary  effect  of  outward 
pressure,  whereas  an  interjection  like  alas^  h^last 
Italian  lasso^  to  say  nothing  of  such  words  as  pain, 
tuffering,  agony ^  &c.,  is  there  by  the  free  will  of  the 
speaker,  meant  for  something,  used  with  a  purpose, 
chosen  as  a  sign  ? 

Again,  that  sounds  can  be  rendered  in  language 
by  sounds,  and  that  each  language  possesses  a  large 
stock  of  words  imitating  the  sounds  given  out  by 
certain  things,  who  would  deny  ?  And  who  would 
deny  ihat  some  words,  originally  expressive  of  sound 
only,  might  be  transferred  to  other  things  which  have 
some  analogy  with  sound  ? 

But  how  are  all  things  that  do  not  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  hearing —  how  are  the  ideas  of  going,  mov- 
ing, standing,  sinking,  tasting,  thinking,  to  be  ex- 
pressed? 

I  give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  what  may 
be  achieved  by  the  advocates  of  '^  painting  in  sound." 
Eboiaioai  is  said  in  Hawaian  to  mean  to  testify;  and 
this,  we  are  told,  was  the  origin  of  the  word :  —  ^ 

^*  In  uttering  the  i  the  breath  is  compressed  into 
the  smallest  and  seemingly  swiftest  current  possible. 
It  represents,  therefore,  a  swift,  and  what  we  may 
call  a  sharp,  movement. 

1  The  Po^ftteman^  Honolulu.  1863. 
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*<  Of  all  the  vowels  o  is  that  of  which  the  sound 
goes  farthest  We  have  it,  therefore,  in  most  words 
relating  to  distance,  as  in  holo^  hy  long,  &a 

'<  In  joining  the  two,  the  sense  is  modified  by  their 
position.  If  we  write  oi,  it  ia  an  o  going  on  with  an  t. 
This  is  exemplified  in  oi,  lame.  Observe  how  a  lame 
man  advances.  Standing  on  the  sound  limb,  he  pats 
the  lame  one  leisurely  out  and  sets  it  to  the  ground : 
this  is  the  o.  But  no  sooner  does  it  get  there,  and 
the  weight  of  the  body  begin  to  rest  on  it,  than» 
hastening  to  relieve  it  of  the  burden,  he  moves  the 
other  leg  rapidly  forward,  lessening  the  pressure  at 
the  same  time  by  relaxing  every  joint  he  can  bend, 
and  thus  letting  his  body  sink  as  far  as  possible; 
this  rapid  sinking  movement  is  the  i. 

'^  Again,  ot,  a  passing  in  advance,  excellency. 
Here  o  is  the  general  advance,  i  is  the  going  ahead 
of  some  particular  one. 

<<  If,  again,  we  write  u>,  it  is  an  {  going  on  with  an 
o^  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  rapid  and  penetrating 
movement  —  t,  and  that  movement  long  continued. 
Thus  we  have  in  Hawaian  io,  a  chief's  forerunner. 
He  would  be  a  man  rapid  in  his  course  —  i ;  of  good 
bottom  —  o.  In  Greek,  ios^Bn  arrow,  and  /o,  the 
goddess  who  went  so  fast  and  far.  Hence  to  is  any- 
thing that  goes  quite  through,  that  is  thorough^  com- 
plete, real,  true.  'Like  Barns,  ^ facts  are  chiels  that 
winna  ding,'  that  is,  cannot  be  forced  out  of  their 
course.  Hence  io,  flesh,  real  food,  in  distinction  to 
bone,  &C.,  and  reality  or  fact,  or  truth  generally. 

<<  la  is  the  pronoun  that,  analogous  to  Latin  %$y  eo, 
id*  Putting  together  these  we  have  o,  io,  to—  Oh 
that  is  fact     Prefixing  the  causative  Aocs  we  have 
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make  that  to  be  fact ; '  affix  aiy  completive  of  the 
action,  and  we  have,  <  make  that  completely  out  to 
be  a  fact,'  that  is  *  testify  to  its  truth.' 

<<  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  stress  of  the  voice 
is  laid  on  the  second  t,  the  oia  being  pronounced  very 
lightiy,  and  that  in  Greek  the  {  in  ofomait  I  believe, 
is  always  strongly  accented,  a  mark  of  the  contract 
tion  the  word  has  suffered." 

Although  the  languages  of  Europe,  with  their 
well-established  history,  lend  themselves  less  easily 
to  such  speculations,  yet  I  could  quote  similar  pas- 
sages from  French,  Oferman,  and  English  etymolo- 
gists. Dr.  Botza,  in  his  **  Vocabolario  Genetico-Eti- 
mologico"  (Vienna,  1852),  tells  us,  among  other 
things,  that  in  Italian  a  expresses  light,  o  redness,  u 
darkness;  and  he  continues,  ^<  Ecco  probabilmente  le 
ire  noie^  che  in  fiamma^  fuoco^  e  fumo^  sono  espresse 
dal  mutamento  delta  voccUej  mentre  la  fesprime  in 
tuUi  i  ire  il  movimenio  delC  aria^^  (p.  61,  note).  And 
again  we  are  told  by  him  that  one  of  the  first  sounds 
pronounced  by  children  is  m :  hence  mamma.  The 
root  of  this  is  ma  or  amj  which  gives  us  amare^  tc 
love.  On  account  of  the  movement  of  the  lips,  it 
likewise  supplies  the  root  of  mangiare  and  masiicare ; 
and  explains  besides  mtUOj  dumb,  muggire^  to  low^ 
miagolare^  to  mew,  and  mormorio^  murmur.  Now, 
even  if  amare  could  not  be  protected  by  the  Sanskrit 
root  am,  to  rush  forward  impetuously  (according  to 
others,  kdm^  to  love),  we  should  have  thought  that 
mangiare  and  masiicare  would  have  been  safe  against 
onomatopoeic  interference,  the  former  being  the  Latin 
manducaref  to  chew,  the  latter  the  post-classical  mctS' 
Hcare^  to  chew.    Manducare  has  a  long  history  of  its    ' 
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own.  It  descends  from  manderey  to  chew,  and  num^ 
dere  leads  as  back  to  the  Sanskrit  root  mard,  to 
grind,  one  of  the  noroeroos  offshoots  of  the  root  mar^ 
the  history  of  which  will  form  the  subject  of  one  of 
oar  later  lectures.  MiUus  has  been  well  derived  by 
Professor  A.  Weber  (Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  vi.  p.  318) 
from  the  Sanskrit  mt2,  to  bind  (Pan.  vL  4, 20),  so  that 
its  original  meaning  would  have  been  ^^  tongue- 
bound."  As  to  miagolarey  to  mew,  we  willingly 
hand  it  over  to  the  onomatopoeic  school. 

The  onomatopoeic  theory  goes  very  smoothly  as 
long  as  it  deals  with  cackling  hens  and  quacking 
ducks ;  but  round  that  poultry-yard  there  is  a  dead 
wall,  and  we  soon  find  that  it  is  behind  that  wall 
that  language  really  begins. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  these  onomatoposic 
and  interjectional  theories,  we  must  carefully  distin- 
guish  between  two  things.  There  is  one  class  of 
scholars  who  derive  all  words  from  roots  according 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  comparative  grammar,  but 
who  look  upon  the  roots,  in  their  original  character, 
as  either  interjectional  or  onomatopoeic.  There  are 
others  who  derive  words  straight  from  inteijections 
and  the  cries  of  animals,  and  who  claim  in  their  ety- 
mologies all  the  liberty  the  cow  clsdms  in  saying 
boohy  mooh,  or  ooA,  or  that  man  claims  in  saying 
poohifijpfuO  With  regard  to  the  former  theory,  I 
should  wish  to  remain  entirely  neutral,  satisfied  with 
considering  roots  as  phonetic  types  till  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  tracing  the  principal  roots,  not  of 
Sanskrit  only,  but  of  Chinese,  Bask,  the  Turanian, 

1  On  the  uBcerUinty  of  rendering  inAiticuUte  by  articakte  Aonnds,  te* 
Manh  (ith  ed.),  p.  36;  Sir  John  Stoddmrt*8  Gkmology,  p.  231;  MOemgm 
AnntiqutM  (St  Petenly>arg)  iv.  1. 
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and  Semitic  laDguages,  back  to  the  cries  of  man  or 
the  imitated  sounds  of  nature. 

Quite  distinct  from  this  is  that  other  theory  which, 
without  the  intervention  of  determinate  roots,  derives 
our  words  directly  from  cries  and  interjections.  This 
theory  would  undo  all  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  Bopp,  Humboldt,  Orimm,  and  others,  during  the 
last  fifty  years ;  it  would  with  one  stroke  abolish  all 
the  phonetic  laws  that  have  been  established  with  so 
much  care  and  industry,  and  throw  etymology  back 
into  a  state  of  chaotic  anarchy.  According  to 
Grimm's  law,  we  derive  the  English  fiendy  the  Ger- 
man feindj  the  Gothic  fijand^  from  a  root  which, 
if  it  exbts  at  all  in  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  or 
Celtic,  must  there  begin  with  the  tenuis  p.  Such  is 
the  phonetic  law  that  holds  these  languages  together, 
and  that  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  If  we 
found  in  Sanskrit  a  word  fiends  we  should  feel  cer« 
tain  that  it  could  not  be  the  same  as  the  English 
fiend.  Following  this  rule  we  find  in  Sanskrit  the 
root  jnj/j  to  hate,  to  destroy,  the  participle  of  which, 
fiyarUj  would  correspond  exactly  with  Gothic  fijand. 
But  suppose  we  derived  fiend  and  other  words  of  a 
similar  sound,  such  as  fovl,  filthy  &c.,  from  the  inter- 
jections y{,  and  pooh  (faugh!  fo!  fi^!  Lith.  ptii. 
Germ,  pfui)^  all  would  be  mere  scramble  and  con- 
'fasion ;  Grimm's  law  would  be  broken ;  and  roots, 
kept  distinct  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German, 
would  be  mixed  up  together.  For  besides  piy^  to 
hate,  there  is  another  root  in  Sanskrit,  p&y^  to  decay. 
From  it  we  have  Latin  /nw,  puieo^  putridus ;  Greek 
p^fonj  and  pytho ;  Lithuanian  puZet,  matter ;  and,  in 
strict  accordance  with    Grimm's  law,  Gothic  fuUf 
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English  fouL  If  these  words  were  derived  from  fit 
then  we  should  have  to  include  all  the  descendants 
of  the  root  Mt,  to  fear,  such  as  Lithuanian  bijau^  I 
fear ;  biaurusy  ugly. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  we  looked  upon  thunder 
as  a  mere  imitation  of  the  inarticulate  noise  of  thun- 
der, we  could  not  traoe  the  A.  S.  tkunor  back  to  the 
root  iany  which  expresses  that  tension  of  the  air  which 
gives  rise  to  sound,  but  we  should  have  to  class  it 
together  with  other  words,  such  as  to  din,  to  duuy  and 
discover  in  each,  as  best  we  could,  some  similarity 
with  some  inarticulate  noise.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  bind  ourselves  by  definite  rules,  we  find  that  the 
same  law  which  changes  tan  into  than,  changes 
another  root,  dhvan,  into  din.  There  may  be,  for  all 
we  know,  some  distant  relationship  between  the  two 
roots  tan  and  dhvan,  and  that  relationship  may  have 
its  origin  in  onomatopoeia ;  but  from  the  earliest  be- 
ginnings of  the  history  of  the  Aryan  language,  these 
two  roots  were  independent  germs,  each  the  starting- 
point  of  large  classes  of  words,  the  phonetic  char- 
acter of  which  is  determined  throughout  by  the  type 
fix)m  which  they  issue.  To  ignore  the  individuality 
of  each  root  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  would  be 
like  ignoring  the  individuality  of  the  types  of  the 
animal  creation.  There  may  be  higher,  more  gen-* 
eral,  more  abstract  types,  but  if  we  want  to  reach 
them,  we  must  first  toil  through  the  lower  and  more 
special  types;  we  must  retrace,  in  the  descending 
scale  of  scientific  analysis,  every  step  by  which,  in 
an  ascending  scale,  language  has  arrived  at  its  pres- 
ent state. 

The  onomatopoeic  system  would  be  most  detri* 
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mental  to  all  scientific  etymology,  and  no  amount  of 
learning  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  its  application 
could  atone  for  the  lawlessness  which  is  sanctioned 
by  it  If  it  is  once  admitted  that  all  words  must  be  ' 
traced  back  to  definite  roots,  according  to  the  strict- 
est phonetic  ruleS|  it  matters  little  whether  these 
roots  are  called  phonetic  types,  more  or  less  preserved 
in  all  the  innumerable  impressions  that  are  taken 
from  them,  or  whether  we  call  them  onomatopoeic 
and  inteijeotional.  As  long  as  we  have  definite  ^ 
forms  between  ourselves  and  chaos,  we  may  build 
our  science  like  an  arch  of  a  bridge,  that  rests  on 
the  firm  piles  fixed  in  the  rushing  waters.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  roots  of  language  are  mere  abstractions^ 
and  there  is  nothing  to  separate  language  firom  cries 
and  interjections,  then  we  may  play  with  language 
as  children  play  with  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but  we 
must  not  complain  if  every  fresh  tide  wipes  out  the 
little  castles  we  had  built  on  the  beach. 
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THE    PHYSIOLOGICAL    ALPHABET. 

Wb  proceed  to-day  to  dissect  the  body  of  lan- 
gaage.  In  doing  this  we  treat  language  as  a  mere 
corpse,  not  caring  whether  it  ever  had  any  life  or 
meaning,  but  simply  trying  to  find  out  what  it  is 
made  of,  what  are  the  impressions  made  upon  our 
ear,  and  how  they  can  be  classified.  In  order  to  do 
this  it  is  not  sufficient  to  examine  our  alphabet,  such 
as  it  is,  though  no  doubt  the  alphabet  may  very  prop- 
er]j  be  called  the  table  of  the  elements  of  language. 
But  what  do  we  learn  from  our  ABC?  what  even, 
if  we  are  told  that  A:  is  a  guttural  tenuis,  s  a  dental 
sibilant,  m  a  labial  nasal,  y  a  palatal  liquid  ?  These 
are  names  which  are  borrowed  from  Greek  and  Latin 
grammars.  They  expressed  more  or  less  happily  the 
ideas  which  the  scholars  of  Athens  and  Alexandria 
had  formed  of  the  nature  of  certain  letters.  But  as 
translated  into  our  grammatical  phraseology  they 
have  lost  almost  entirely  their  original  meaning. 
Our  modem  grammarians  speak  of  tenuis  and  medioj 
but  they  define  tenuis  not  as  a  bare  or  thin  letter, 
but  on  the  contrary  as  the  hardest  and  strongest 
articulation ;  nor  are  they  always  aware  that  the 
medice  or  middle  letters  were  otiginally  so  called  be- 
cause, as  pronounced  at  Alexandria,  they  stood  half- 
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way  between  the  bare  and  the  rough  letters,  i.  e.  the 
aspirates, —  being  pronounced  with  less 'aspiration 
than  the  aspirates,  with  more  than  the  tenues.^  Plato's 
division  of  letters,  as  given  in  his  Cratylus^  is  very 
much  that  which  we  still  profess  to  follow.  He 
speaks  of  voiced  letters  (^.^cvro,  vocales),  our 
vowels ;  and  of  voiceless  letters  (ac^wwx),  our  conso- 
nants, or  mutes.  But  he  seems  to  divide  the  latter 
into  two  classes :  first,  those  which  are  voiceless,  but 

produce  a  sound  (c^njc^ra  /xcv  ov,  ov  fitvTOi  yc  a<l>Ocyya)^ 

afterwards  called  semi-vowels  (^/ttd^oivo) ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  real  mutes,  both  voiceless  and  soundless, 
L  e.  all  consonants,  except  the  semi-vowels  (a^^Boyya)? 
In  later  times,  the  scheme  adopted  by  Greek  gram- 
marians is  as  follows :  — 

I,  Phone  enta^  vocales,  voiced  vowels, 
IL  Symphona^  consonautes. 

11.  1.  Himiphona,  semi -vocales,   half-voiced, 
1,  m,  n,  r,  s:   or,  Hygra,  liquidcB,  fluid, 
1,  m,  n,  r. 
IL  2.  A'phona^  mutes,  voiceless. 
a.  PsiUiy  tenues    b.  Misa^  mediee    a  Dasia^  aspirates, 
k,  t,  p.  g,  d,  b.  cb,  th,  ph. 

Another  classification  of  letters,  more  perfect,  be- 

1  Scholion  to  Dionysius  ThraTf  in  Anecdoia  Btkk,  p.  810.  ^LMirtKii 
Iffyava  rpia  elaXv,  ij  y2.(jcaa,  ol  ddovre^,  rd,  x^'^-  "^o^C  fiev  ovp  uxpoiQ 
Xetktoi  iTiXovfiivoic  U^uveiToi  [rb  n],  uare  a^c(5dv  ^<Ji  62Syov  n  nvei'ua 
frapacl3aiveiv '  uiwyofievuv  ^  rCiv  ;|^c^uv  iruw  Koi  nvev/MTOi  ito^Xov 
i^tStfToc,  U^uvdrat  rd  ^  •  Td  cJi  /?,  iK^uvovfjievov  dfioiui  nlc  wcpotc  tuv 
XeiXiuw,  TovrioTi  irep2  rdv  airbv  Tonov  ro<f  npoXex^etai  tuv  ^uvifTuujp 
hpyavijv,  ohre  viofv  uvuYei  rd,  X^*^  <^  ^  ^>  <^^'  iruw  irtXd  uc  rd  ir, 
iXXii.  (liawf  rtvti  dti^odw  ly  irvevfian  ire^acfdvuc  didoaip,  k.tX  Sm 
Bndolph  von  Raumer,  8praohmiM$efucha/Uiche  Sohr\/lenj  p.  102 1  Cmtiiii, 
Orieehuche  Ehfmohgie^  ii.  p.  30. 

1  Banmer,  L  c,  p.  100. 
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cause  dedaced  from  a  language  (the  Sanskrit)  not 
yet  reduced  to  writingi  but  carefully  watched  and 
preserved  by  oral  tradition,  is  to  be  found  in  the  so- 
called  PrdtiidkhyaSy  works  on  phonetics,  belonging 
to  different  schools  in  which  the  ancient  texts  of  the 
Veda  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation with  an  accuracy  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
most  painstaking  copyists  of  MSS.  Some  of  these 
works  have  lately  been  published  and  translated,  and 
may  be  consulted  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
these  matters.^ 

Of  late  years  the  whole  subject  of  phonetics  has 
been  taken  up  with  increased  ardor  by  scientific 
men,  and  assaults  have  been  made  from  three  dif- 
ferent points  by  different  armies,  philologists,  phys* 
iologists,  and  mathematicians.  The  best  philolog- 
ical treatises  I  can  recommend  (without  mention- 
ing earlier  works,  such  as  the  most  excellent  treatise 
of  Bishop  Wilkins,  1688),  are  the  essays  published 
from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Alexander  John  Ellis,^  by 

1  PrdiiMhya  du  Rig-  Vaia^  par  M.  Ad.  ]{«piier,  in  the  Jntmal  AMiatiqu; 
Paris,  1856-'58. 

Text  mtd  Uebenetumg  det  Pr^i&Mya,  cdtr  der  iUe$ten  PkoneUk  und 
Orammatik^  io  M.  M/s  edition  of  the  Rig-  Veda^  Leipzig,  1856. 

Dai  VdJasanitfi-PrdtUdkhyafu,  published  by  Prof.  A.  Weber,  In  Indiicht 
Sludien^  vol.  W,    Berlin,  1858. 

The  Athatra-Veda  Pr&iisdkhya^  by  W.  D.  Whitney,  Newhaven,  186^ 
The  siime  distinguished  scholar  is  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Pr&tis&khya 
of  the  Taittiriya-Veda.  As  the  hymns  of  the  S&maveda  were  chanted, 
and  not  recited,  no  Pr&tis&khya  or  work  on  phonetics  exists  for  this  Veda. 

a  Works  on  Phonetics  by  Alexander  J.  Ellis.  —  The  Alphabet  <»/ Nature; . 
or,  contributions  towards  a  more  accurate  analysis  and  symbolization  of 
spoken  sounds,  with  some  account  of  the  principal  Pbonetical  alphabets 
hitherto  proposed.  Originally  published  to  the  Phtmotypic  Jownnl^  June, 
1844,  to  JuM,  1845.  London  and  Bath,  1845.  8vo.  pp.  riii.  194.  TU 
EuentiaU  of  Pkonetia;  containing  the  theory  of  a  unirersal  alphabet, 
together  with  its  practical  application  as  an  ethnical  alphabet  to  the  redoe* 
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br  the  most  accnrate  observer  and  analyzer  in  tha 
field  of  phonetics.  Other  works  by  R.  von  Raumer,^ 
F.  H.  da  Bois-Reymond,*  Lepsius,®  Thausing,*  may 
be  consnlted  with  advantage  in  their  respective 
spheres.  The  physiological  works  which  I  found 
most  useful  and  intelligible  to  a  reader  not  specially 
engaged  in  these  studies  were,  Miiller's  <<  Handbook 

turn  of  all  lapguagen,  irritten  or  unwritten,  to  one  anifbrm  system  of  writ- 
ing, with  Dumeroofl  examples,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Phoneticians,  Phiiol- 
Qgista,  Etymologists,  Etbnogrnphists,  Travellers,  and  Missionaries.  In  liea 
of  a  second  edition  of  the  Alphabet  of  Nature.  London,  1848.  8vo.  pp. 
xv\.  276.  Printed  entirely  in  a  Phonetic  character,  with  illu»trations  in 
twenty-seven  languages,  and  specimens  of  various  founts  of  Phonetic  type. 
The  Ethnical  Alphabet  was  also  published  as  a  separate  tract.  Enytith  Pho* 
netie$;  containing  an  original  systematisation  of  broken  sounds,  a  complete 
ezplaaation  of  the  Reading  Reform  Alphabet,  and  a  new  universal  Lntinio 
Alphabet  for  Philologists  and  Travellers.  London,  1854.  8vo.  pp.  16. 
Univertal  Writing  and  Printing  with  Ordinary  Lttiert,  for  the  use  of  Mis- 
sionaries, Comparative  Philologists,  Linguists,  and  Phonologists  (!2dii»* 
burgh  and  London,  1856,  4to.  pp.  22),  containing  a  complete  Digraphic, 
Travellers*  Digraphic,  and  Latinic  Alphabets  (of  which  the  two  drst  were 
pahUshed  separately),  with  examples  in  nine  languages,  and  a  comparative 
table  of  the  Digraphic,  Latinic,  suggested  Panethnic,  Prof.  Max  Miiller's 
l!L«sionary,  and  Dr.  Lepsins*s  Linguistic  Alphabets.  A  Plea  for  Phonetic 
SpeJHng;  or,  the  Necettittf  of  Orthographic  Reform.  London,  8vo.  First 
edition,  1844,  pp.  40.  Second  edition,  1848,  pp.  180,  with  an  Appendix, 
showing  the  inconsistencies  of  het^ric  orthography,  and  the  present  geo- 
graphical extent  of  the  writing  and  printing  reform.  Third  edition,  with 
an  Appendix,  containing  the  above  tables  remodelled,  an  account  of  exist- 
kig  Phonetic  alphabets,  and  an  elaborate  Inqmry  into  the  Variationa  m 
EngHik  Pronunciation  during  the  last  Three  Ceniurie$y  has  been  in  the  press 
in  America  since  1860,  but  has  been  stopped  by  the  civil  war.  The  whole 
leii,  pp.  151,  has  been  printed. 

1  Gesammelte  SprachwiMaenachn/tUche  Schri/len,  von  Rudolph  von  Rao* 
mer.    Franh fort,  1863.    (Chiefly  on  classical  and  Teutonic  languages.) 

s  KadmuMf  oder  Allgemeine  A^jthabetiky  von  P.  H.  du  Bois-Reymond. 
Berlin,  1862.  (Containing  papers  published  as  early  as  1811,  and  full  of 
Ingenious  and  original  observations.) 

•  Leptiua,  Standard  Alphabet^  second  edition,  1868.  (On  the  subject  b| 
Ijaneral,  but  particalariy  useftil  for  Afirican  languages.) 

*  DoM  Nat&rlicke  Lauttyttem  der  MenachUehen  Bprachtj  von  Dr.  M. 
Thansing.  Leipzig,  1863.  (With  special  reference  to  the  teaching  of  deal 
oAdBflibperions.) 
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of  Physiology,"  Briicke's  "  GruDdziige  der  Physl- 
ologie  and  Systematik  der  Sprachlaate"  (Wien, 
1856),  Funke's  ''  Lebrbuch  der  Pbysiologie,"  and 
Czermak's  articles  in  the  **  Sitzungsberichte  der  K. 
K.  Akademie  der  Wissenscbaften  zu   Wien." 

Among  works  on  mathematics  and  acoustics,  I 
have  consulted  Sir  John  HerscbePs  "  Treatise  on 
Sound,"  in  the  "  Encyolopffidia  Metropolitana" ;  Pro- 
fessor Willis's  paper  **  On  the  Vowel  Sound  and 
on  Reed  Organ-Pipes,"  read  before  the  Cambridge 
Physiological  Society  in  1828  and  1829 ;  but  chiefly 
Professor  Helmholtz's  classical  work,  "  Die  Lehre 
von  den  Tonempfindungen  "  (Braunschweig,  1863), 
a  work  giving  the  results  of  the  most  minute  scien- 
tific researches  in  a  clear,  classical,  and  truly  popular 
form,  so  seldom  to  be  found  in  German  books. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  here  the  valuable 
services  rendered  by  those  who,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  have  been  laboring  in  England  to  turn  the 
results  of  scientific  research  to  practical  use,  in  de» 
vising  and  propagating  a  new  system  of  ''  Brief 
Writing  and  True  Spelling,"  best  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Phonetic  Reform.  I  am  far  from  un- 
derrating the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  a  reform,  and  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to 
indulge  in  any  hopes  of  seeing  it  carried  for  the 
next  three  or  four  generations.  But  I  feel  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  that  reform  rests,  and  as  the  innate 
regard  for  truth  and  reason,  however  dormant  or 
timid  at  times,  has  always  proved  irresistible  in  the 
end,  enabling  men  to  part  with  all  they  hold  most 
dear  and  sacred,  whether  corn-laws,  or  Stuart  dyna*- 
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ties,  or  Papal  legates,  or  heathen  idols,  I  donbt  not 
but  that  the  effete  and  corrupt  orthography  wiU 
follow  in  their  train.  Nations  have  before  now 
changed  their  numerical  figures,  their  letters,  their 
chronology,  their  weights  and  measures ;  and  though 
Mr.  Pitman  may  not  live  to  see  the  results  of  his 
persevering  and  disinterested  exertions,  it  requires  no 
prophetic  power  to  perceive  that  what  at  present  is 
pooh-poohed  by  the  many  will  make  its  way  in  the 
end,  unless  met  by  arguments  stronger  than  those 
hitherto  levelled  at  the  "  Fonetic  Nuz."  One  argu- 
ment which  might  be  supposed  to  weigh  with  the 
student  of  language,  viz.,  the  obscuration  of  the  ety- 
mological structure  of  words,  I  cannot  consider  very 
formidable.  The  pronunciation  of  languages  changes 
according  to  fixed  laws,  the  spelling  has  changed  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner,  so  that  if  our  spelling 
followed  the  pronunciation  of  words,  it  would  in 
reality  be  of  greater  help  to  the  critical  student  of 
language  than  the  present  uncertain  and  unscientific 
mode  of  writing. 

Although  considerable  progress  has  thus  been 
made  in  the  analysis  of  the  human  voice,  the  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  the  subject  have  been  increased 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  profound  and  labo- 
rious researches  carried  on  independently  by  physiol- 
ogists, students  of  acoustics,  and  philologists.  The 
human  voice  opens  a  field  of  observation  in  which 
these  three  distinct  sciences  meet.  The  substance 
of  speech  or  sound  has  to  be  analyzed  by  the  math- 
ematician and  the  experimental  philosopher ;  the 
organs  or  instruments  of  speech  have  to  be  exam- 
ined by  the  anatomist;  and  the  history  of  speech, 
the  actual  Tarieties  of  sound  which  have  become 
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typified  in  language,  fall  to  the  province  of  the  stu- 
dent  of  language.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  students  should  cooperate 
in  order  to  bring  these  scattered  researches  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  obligation  to  Dr.  Rolleston,  our  inde- 
fatigable Professor  of  Physiology,  Mr.  Q.  GriiBth, 
Deputy-Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  Mr, 
A.  J.  Ellis,  and  others,  for  their  kindness  in  helping 
me  through  difficulties  which,  but  for  their  assist- 
ance, I  should  not  have  been  able  to  overcome  with- 
out much  loss  of  time. 

What  can  seem  simpler  than  the  ABC,  and  yet 
«rhat  is  more  difficult  when  we  come  to  examine  it  ? 
Where  do  we  find  an  exact  definition  of  vowel  and 
consonant,  and  how  they  differ  firom  each  other? 
The  vowels,  we  are  told,  are  simple  emissions  of  the 
voice,  the  consonants  cannot  be  articulated  except 
with  the  assistance  of  vowels.  If  this  were  so,  let- 
ters such  as  5,  /,  r,  could  not  be  classed  as  conso- 
nants,  for  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  these 
without  the  assistance  of  a  vowel.  Again,  what  ia 
the  difference  between  a,  t,  u  ?  What  is  the  differ* 
ence  between  a  tenuis  and  media,  a  difference  almost 
incomprehensible  to  certain  races;  for  instance,  the 
Mohawks  and  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  ?  Has 
any  philosopher  given  as  yet  an  intelligible  defini- 
tion of  the  difference  between  whispering,  speaking, 
singing?  Let  us  begin,  then,  with  the  beginning, 
and  give  some  definitions  of  the  words  we  shall  have 
to  use  hereafter. 

What  we  hear  may  be  divided,  first  of  all,  into 
Noises  and  Sounds.  Noises,  such  as  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  the  jarring  of  doors,  or  the  clap  of  thunder, 
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ife  prodaced  by  irregular  impalsea  imparted  to  the 
air.  Sounds,  such  as  we  hear  from  tuning-forksi 
strings,  flutes,  organ-jupes,  are  produced  by  regular 
periodical  (isochronous)  vibrations  of  elastic  air* 
That  sound,  musical  sound,  or  tone  in  its  simplest 
form,  is  produced  by  tension,  and  ceases  after  the 
sounding  body  has  recovered  from  that  tension, 
seems  to  have  been  vaguely  known  to  the  early 
framers  of  language,  for  the  Greek  tonosy  tone,  is 
derived  from  a  root  toi,  meaning  to  extend.  Pythag- 
oras^ knew  more  than  this.  He  knew  that  when 
chords  of  the  same  quality  and  the  same  tension 
are  to  sound  a  fundamental  note,  its  octave,  its  fifth, 
and  its  fourth,  their  respective  lengths  must  be  like 
1  to  2,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  4. 

When  we  bear  a  single  note,  the  impression  we 
receive  seems  very  simple,  yet  it  is  in  reality  very 
complicated.     We  can  distinguish  in  each  note— - 

1.  Its  strength  or  loudness. 

2.  Its  height  or  pitch. 

8.  Its  quality,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  timbre ; 
ia  German  Tonfarbey  i.  e.  color  of  tone. 

Strength  or  loudness  depends  upon  the  amplitude 
of  the  excursions  of  the  vibrating  partidee  of  air 
"which  produce  the  wave. 

Height  or  pitch  depends  on  the  length  of  time 
that  each  particle  requires  to  perform  an  excursion, 
L  e.  on  the  number  of  vibrations  executed  in  a  given 
time.  If,  for  instance,  the  pendulum  of  a  clock, 
which  oscillates  once  in  each  second,  were  to  mark 
smaller  portions  of  time,  it  would  cause  musical 
•oaods  to  be  heard.    Sixteen  double  oscillations  in 

^  Helmholts,  EinUUmnff,  p.  9. 

S 
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one  second  would  be  safficient  to  bring  oat  sound, 
though  its  pitch  woald  be  so  low  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible.  For  practical  purposes,  the  lowest  tone 
we  hear  is  produced  by  30  double  vibrations  in  one 
second,  the  highest  by  4000.  Between  these  two 
lie  the  usual  seven  octaves  of  our  musical  instru- 
ments. It  is  said  to  be  possible,  however,  to  pro* 
duce  perceptible  musical  sounds  through  11  octaves 
beginning  with  16  and  ending  with  38,000  double 
vibrations  in  one  second,  though  here  the  lower 
notes  are  mere  hums,  the  upper  notes  mere  clinks. 
The  jJ  of  onr  tuning-forks,  as  fixed  by  the  Paris 
Academy,  requires  437*5  double,  or  875  single  ^  vi- 
brations in  one  second.  In  Germany  the  iJ  tuning- 
fork  makes  440  doable  vibrations  in  one  second.  It 
is  clear  that  beyond  the  lowest  and  the  highest  tones 
perceptible  to  our  ears,  there  is  a  progress  ad  inftni' 
ium^  masical  notes  as  real  as  those  which  we  hear, 
yet  beyond  the  reach  of  sensuous  perception.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  other  senses.  We  can  perceive 
the  movement  of  the  pendulum,  bat  we  cannot  per- 
ceive the  slower  movement  of  the  hand  on  the 
watch.  We  can  perceive  the  flight  of  a  bird,  but 
we  cannot  perceive  the  quicker  movement  of  a  can- 
non-ball. This,  better  than  anything  else,  shows 
how  dependent  we  are  on  our  senses ;  and  how,  if 
our  senses  are  onr  weapons  for  the  discovery  <tf 
truth,  they  are  likewise  our  chains  that  keep  us  from 
soaring  too  high.  Up  to  this  point  everything, 
though  wonderful  enough,  is  dear  and  inteUigible. 

1  Tt  is  customarr  to  reckon  by  tingle  vibraUons  in  France  and  G«r> 
aany,  aHhongb  tome  German  writen  adopt  the  Engl  1th  ftshion  of  rtdcoo- 
,ng  by  double  vibratlont  or  complete  excnrtiont  backwardt  and  fonrarda. 
Helmholts  ntet  double  vibrations,  bat  Scheibler  ntet  tingle  TibnUkws. 
De  Morican  calls  a  double  otoillation  a  *'  fwing-twang/' 
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As  we  h^ar  a  DotCi  we  knoW|  with  mathematical 
accuracy,  to  how  many  vibratioos  in  one  second  it 
is  doe ;  and  if  we  want  to  produce  the  same  notOi 
an  instrament,  soch  as  the  siren,  which  gives  a  defi- 
nite number  of  impulses  to  the  air  within  a  given 
time,  will  enable  us  to  do  it  in  the  most  mechani- 
cai  manner. 

When  two  waves  of  one  note  enter  the  ear  in  the 
same  time  as  one  wave  of  another,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  is  an  octave* 

When  three  waves  of  one  note  enter  the  ear  in 
fte  same  time  as  ttao  waves  of  another,  the  interval 
between  the  two  notes  is  9l  fifth: 

When/ottT  waves  of  one  note  enter  the  ear  in  the 
same  time  as  three  waves  of  another,  the  interval 
between  the  two  notes  is  a  fourth. 

When  five  waves  of  one  note  enter  the  ear  in  the 
same  time  as  four  waves  of  another,  the  interval 
between  the  two  notes  is  a  mcgor  third. 

When  six  waves  of  one  note  enter  the  ear  in  the 
same  time  as  five  waves  of  another,  the  interval 
between  the  two  notes  is  a  minor  third, 

VJhenfive  waves  of  one  note  enter  the  ear  in  the 
same  time  as  three  waves  of  another,  the  interval 
between  the  two  notes  is  a  major  sixth. 

All  this  is  but  the  confirmation  of  what  was 
known  to  Pythagdras.  He  took  a  vibrating  cord, 
and,  by  placing  a  bridge  so  as  to  leave  |  of  the 
ocnrd  on  the  right, }  on  the  left  side,  the  left  portion 
vibrating  by  itself,  gave  him  the  octave  of  the  lower 
note  of  the  right  portion.  So,  again,  by  leaving  { 
on  the  right,!  on  the  left  side,  the  left  portion  vibrat> 
ing  gave  him  the  fifth  of  the  right. 
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Bat  it  is  clear  that  we  may  bear  the  same  toti6| 
i.  e.  the  resolt  of  exacUy  the  same  number  of  vibra- 
tions in  one  isecood,  prodticed  by  the  human  voice, 
by  a  flute,  a  violoncello,  a  fife,  or  a  double  bait. 
They  are  tones  of  the  same  pitch,  and  yet  they 
differ  in  character,  and  their  diffeience  is  called  their 
quality.  But  what  is  the  cause  of  these  various 
qualities?  By  a  kind  of  negative  Teasoning,  it  had 
long  been  supposed  that,  as  quality  could  neither 
arise  from  the.  amplitude  no)r  firom  the  duration,  it 
must  be  due  to  the  form  of  the  vibrations.  Pro- 
fessor Helmhc^,  however,  was  the  first  to  prove 
positively  that  this  is  the  case,  by  applying  the  mn 
croscope  to  the  vibrations  of  different  musical  instru- 
ments, and  thus  catching  the  exact  outline  of  their 
respective  vibrations,  —  a  result  which  before  had 
been  but  imperfectly  attained  by  an  instrument 
called  the  Phonauiogrcq}h.  What  is  meant  by  the 
form  of  waves  may  be  seen  from  the  following  on^ 
lines :  — 
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In  puTSQiDg  these  inqniries,  PBofeasor  Helmholts 
made  another  most  impovtant  diBcovery,  viz.,  that 
the  different  forms  of  the  vibrations  which  are  the. 
canse  of  what  he  oaUs  quality  or  color  are  likewise 
the  oanse  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  haiw 
monies,  or  by*notes;  in  fact,  that  varying  quality 
and  varying  harmonics  are  but  two  ezpr^stoos  for 
the  same  thing. 

Harmonics  are  the  secondary  tones  which  cap  be 
perceived  even  by  the  unassisted  ear,  if^  after  lifting 
the  pedal,  we  strike  a  key  on  a  pianoforte.  These 
harmqnics  arise  from  a  string  vibrating  as  if  its 
motion  were  eoikiponnded  of  several  distinct  vibra- 
tions of  strings  of  its  full  length,  and  one  half,  one 
third,  one  fourth,  &a,  part  of  its  length.  Each  of 
these  shorter  lengths  would  vibrate  twice,  three 
times,  four  times  as  fost  as  the  original  length,  pro- 
ducing corresponding  tones.  Thus,  if  we  strike  o, 
we  hear,  if  listening  attentively,  o',  o^,  d\  b^^,  q'\ 
B''flat,c"V&c 

That  the  secondary  notes  are  not  merely  imagina- 
tive or  subjective  can  be  proved  by  a  very  simple 
and  amusing  experiment  If  we  place  little  soldiers 
—  very  light  cavabry— »on  the  strings  of  a  pianoforte, 
and  then  strike  a  note,  all  the  riders  that  sit  on 
strings  representing  the  secondary  tones  will  shake, 
and  possibly  be  thfown  off,  while  Ihe  others  remain 
firm  in  their  saddles,  because  these  strings  vibrate  in 
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f^finpatby  with  the  secondary  tones  of  the  string 
strnck.  Another  test  can  be  applied  by  means  of 
resounding  tubes,  tuned  to  diflferent  notes.  If  we 
apply  these  to  our  ear,  and  then  strike  a  note  the 
secondary  tones  of  which  are  the  same  as  the  notes 
to  which  the  resounding  tubes  are  tuned,  those  notes 
will  sound  loudly  and  almost  yell  in  our  ears ;  while 
if  the  tubes  do  not  correspond  to  the  harmonics  of 
the  note  played,  the  resounding  tubes  will  not  an- 
swer in  the  same  manner. 

We  thus  see,  again,  that  what  seems  to  us  a 
simple  impression,  the  one  note  struck  on  the  piano- 
forte, consists  of  many  impressions  which  together 
make  up  what  we  hear  and  perceive.  We  are  not 
conscious  of  the  harmonics  which  follow  each  note 
and  determine  its  quality,  but  we  know,  nevertheless, 
that  these  by-notes  strike  our  ear,  and  that  our  senses 
receive  them  and  suffer  from  them.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  whole  realm  of  our  sensuous 
knowledge.  There  is  a  broad  distinction  between 
sensation  and  perception.  There  are  many  things 
which  we  perceive  at  first  and  which  we  perceive 
again  as  soon  as  our  attention  is  called  to  them,  but 
which,  in  the  ordinary  run  of  life,  are  to  us  as  if  they 
did  not  exist  at  all.  When  I  first  came  to  Oxford,  1 
was  constantly  distracted  by  the  ringing  of  bells ; 
after  a  time  I  ceased  even  to  notice  the  dinner-bell. 
There  are  ear-rings  much  in  fieishion  just  now — little 
gold  bells  with  coral  clappers.  Of  course  |hey  pro- 
duce a  constant  jingling  which  everybody  hears  ex- 
cept the  lady  who  wears  them.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  difference  between  sensation  and  pereeption 
is  simply  due  to  want  of  attention.    In  other  cases 
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oar  senses  are  really  inoapable,  without  assistance, 
of  distingaisbing  the  various  constituents  of  the 
objective  impressions  prodnced  from  without  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  white  light  is  a  vibration 
o{  ether,  and  th^t  it  is  a  compound  of  the  single 
colors  of  the  solar  spectmm.  A  prism  will  at  once 
analyze  that  compound,  and  divide  it  into  its  com* 
ponent  parts.  To  oar  apprehension,  however,  white 
light  is  something  simple,  and  oar  senses  are  too 
coarse  to  distinguish  its  component  elements  by  any 
effort  whatsoever. 

We  now  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  what 
1  consider  a  most  important  discovery  of  Professor 
Helmholtz.^  It  had  been  proved  by  Professor  G.  S. 
Ohm  ^  that  there  is  only  one  vibration  without  har« 
monies,  viz.,  the  simple  pendulous  vibration.  It  had 
likewise  been  proved  by  Fourier^  Ohm,  and  other 
mathematicians,'  that  all  compound  vibrations  or 
sounds  can  be  divided  into  so  many  simple  or  pen- 
dulous vibrations.  But  it  is  due  to  Professor  Helm- 
holtz  that  we  can  now  determine  the  exact  configu- 
ration of  many  compound  vibrations,  and  determine 
the  presence  and  absence  of  the  harmonics  which,  as 
wo  saw,  caused  the  difference  in  the  quality,  or  color, 
or  timbre  of  sound.  Thus  he  found  that  in  the  violin, 
as  compared  with  the  guitar  or  pianoforte,  the  pri- 
mary note  is  strong,  the  secondary  tones  from  two  to 
six  are  weak,  while  those  from  seven  to  ten  are  muoh 
more  distinct^  In  the  clarinet  ^  the  odd  harmonics 
only  are  perceptible,  in  the  haatboy  the  even  har- 
monics are  of  equal  strength. 

iHeliiilMlts,i:cp.aS.  Btcp-IS. 

•  te.p.54.  «te.p.l48. 

<  t  e.  p.  16S. 
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Let  na  now  see  hour  eH  tbi9  teBs  on  langnagei 
When  we  are  speaking  we  are  in  reality  playing  on 
a  masical  instrament,  and  a  more  perfect  instrument 
tban  was  ever  invented  by  roan.  !t  is  a  wind-instro- 
menty  in  which  the  vibrating  apparatas  is  snppKed 
by  the  chardce  vocale^  while  the  outer  tube,  or  bellS| 
through  which  the  waves  of  sound  pass,  are  furnished 
by  the  different  configurations  of  the  mouth.  I  shall 
tiy,  as  well  as  I  can,  to  describe  to  you,  with  the  help 
of  some  diagrams,  the  general  structure  of  this  in- 
strument, though  in  doing  so  I  can  only  retail  the 
scant  information  which  I  gathered  myself  from  our 
excellent  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Chcford,  Dr.  Bol- 
leston.  He  kindly  showed  and  explained  to  me  by 
actual  dissection,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  newly- 
invented  laryngoecope  (a  small  looking^^ass,  which 
enables  the  observer  to  see  as  far  as  the  bifurcation 
of  the  windpipe  and  the  bronchial  tubes),  the  bones, 
the  cartilages,  the  ligaments  and  muscles,  which  to- 
gether form  that  extrcuirdinary  instrument  on  which 
we  play  our  words  and  thoughts.  Some  parts  of  it 
are  extremely  complicated,  and  I  should  not  venture 
to  act  even  as  interpreter  of  the  different  and  some- 
times contradictory  views  held  by  Miiller,  Briicke, 
Czermak,  Fnnke,  and  other  distinguished  physiolo- 
gists, on  the  mechanism  of  the  various  cartilages,  the 
thyroid^  cricoid^  and  arytenoid^  which  together  con- 
stitute the  levers  of  the  larynx.  It  fortunately  hap- 
pens that  the  most  important  organs  which  are  en- 
gaged in  the  formation  of  letters  lie  above  the 
larynx,  and  are  so  simple  in  their  structure,  and  so 
open  to  constant  inspection  and  examination,  that| 
with  the  diagrams  placed  before  you,  there  will  be 
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Hide  diffioolty,  I  hope,  ia  ^zpl^ioing  theii  reqpeoiiye 
fonctioos. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  thorax  (1),  which,  by  aHe^ 
Bftieiy  comptessing  and  dilating  the  lungs,  pcarfomw 
the  office  of  bellows. 

^1. 


h  Ltrynx.  6.  External  iDtercoflulA 

S.  Pectoralts  minor.  6.  Rectos  abdomtnit* 

S.  Latiatiomt  dorei.  7.  Internal  oblique. 
4.  Serratqa  ma|rn«a. 

The  next  diagram  (2)  shows  the  trachea^  a  carti* 
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laginous  and  elastic  pipe,  which  terminates  in  the 
langs  by  an  infinity  of  roots  or  bronchial  tubes,  its 
upper  extremity  being  formed  into  a  species  of  bead 
called  'the  larynXj  situated  in  the  throati  and  conn 
posed  of  five  cartilages. 

Fig.  «. 


n 
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The  uppermost  of  these  cartilagesi  the  epiffloUis 
(8),  is  intended  to  open  and  shut,  like  a  valvei  the 
aperture  of  the  gloUiSf  L  e.  the  superior  orifice  of  the 

Fig.  t. 


larynx  {fisswra  laryngea  phargngis).    The  epigbUti 
is  a  leaf-shaped  elastic  cartilagei  attached  by  its  nar 
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rower  end  to  the  thyroid  cartUage,  ai)4  posaes^ng  a 
midrib  oyerhaoging  and  corr^aponding  to,  the>  fi«|ore 
of  tbe  glottis.  Thip  broader  er¥}  pf  the  li^af  po^Qjts, 
freely  upwards  toward  tbe  tongue,  in  which  direc- 
tion  the  entire  cartilage  presents  a  concave,  as  to« 
wards  the  larynx  a  convex,  outline.  In  swallowing, 
the  epiglottis  falls  over  the  larynx,  like  a  saddle  on 
the  back  pf  a  horse.  In  the  formation  of  certain 
letters  a  horizontal  narrow  fissure  may  be  produced 
by  depressing  the  epiglottis  over  the  vertical  false 
and  true  vocal  chords. 

Within  the  larynx  (4,  5),  rather  above  its  middle, 


between  the  thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilages,  are  two 
elastic  ligameatsy  like  the  parohment  of  a  drum  apUt 
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ill  Hbt  middle,  and  forming  an  apertnie  which  is 
called  the  interior  or  trae  ghtH$^  and  oofrespondi  in 
diiection  with  the  exterior  gkUit.  This  apertnie  is 
proyided  with  mosblesy  which  enlarge  and  contrael 

Fig.  5. 


it  at  pleasure,  and  otherwise  modify  the  form  of  the 
iaiynx.  The  three  cartilages  of  the  larynx  supply 
the  most  perfect  mechanistn  for  stretching  or  relax* 
ing  the  chords,  and  likewise,  as  it  would  seem,  for 
deadening  some  portion  of  them  by  pressure  of  a 
protuberance  on  the  under  side  of  the  epigiottis  (in 
Qerman,  Epiglottiswulst).  These  chords  are  of  dif- 
ferent length  in  childrisn  and  grow&'^np  people,  in 
man  and  in  woman.  Their  average  length  in  man 
18  18)  Tkim.  when  relaxed,  28}  mm.  when  stretched ; 
in  woman,  1^  mm.  when  relaxed,  15}  mm.  when 
stretched:    thus  giving  a  difference  of  about  one 
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third  between  the  two  sexes,  whidi  accocmts  for  the 
different  pitch  of  male  and  female  voices.^ 

The  tongue,  the  cavity  of  the  fences,  the  KfBi 
teetiii  and  palate,  with  its  velum  pendulum  and 
uvula  performing  the  office  of  a  valve  between  the 
throat  and  nostrils,  as  well  as  the  cavity  of  the  nos- 
trils themselves,  are  all  concerned  in  modifying  the 
impulse  given  to  the  breath  as  it  issues  from  the 
larynx,  and  in  producing  the  various  vowels  and 
consonants. 

After  thus  taking  to  pieces  the  instrument,  the 
tubes  and  reeds  as  it  were  of  the  human  voice,  let 
us  now  see  how  that  instrument  is  played  by  us  in 
speaking  or  in  singing.  Familiar  and  simple  as 
singing  or  music  in  general  seems  to  be,  it  is,  if  we 
analyze  it,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena. 
What  we  hear  when  listening  to  a  chorus  or  a  sym- 
phony is  a  commotion  of  elastic  air,  of  which  the 
wilde9i;  sea  would  give  a  very  inadequate  image. 
The  lowest  tone  which  the  ear  perceives  is  due  to 
about  30  vibrations  in  one  second,  the  highest  to 
about  4000.  Consider,  then,  what  happens  in  a 
Pre9io  when  thousands  of  voices  and  instruments 
are  simultaneously  producing  waves  of  air,  each 
wave  crossing  the  oth^,  not  only  like  the  surftuse 
waves  of  the  water,  but  like  spherical  bodies,  and,  as 
it  would  seem,  without  any  perceptible  disturbance;* 
consider  that  each  tone  is  accompanied  by  secondary 
tones,  that  each  instrument  has  its  peculiar  timbre^ 
due  to  secondary  vibrations ;  and,  lastly,  let  us  re- 
member that  all  thb  cross-fire  of  waves,  all  this 

I  Funk*,  LArhiKk  dmr  Fk^MogU^  p.  S84,  ftom  obMrn^ons  nuide  by 
J.MIiller. 
>  W«bw,  Wa^tMkrt^  p.  4M. 
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whirlpool  of  Bonndy  is  moderated  by  laws  which  de- 
termine what  we  call  harmony,  and  by  certain  tia- 
ditions  or  habits  which  determine  what  we  call  meh 
ody,  —  both  these  elements  being  absent  in  the  songs 
of  birds, — that  all  this  mast  be  reflected  like  a  mi- 
croscopic photograph  on  the  two  small  organs  of 
bearing,  and  there  excite  not  only  perception)  bat 
perception  fdlowed  by  a  new  feeling  even  more 
mysterioas,  which  we  call  either  pleasure  or  pain; 
and  it  will  be  dear  that  we  are  sorrounded  on  all 
sides  by  miracles  transcending  all  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  miracaloas,  and  yet  disclosing  to  the  genios 
of  an  Eoler  or  a  Newton  laws  which  admit  of  the 
most  rainnte  mathematical  determination. 

For  oar  own  immediate  purposes  it  is  important 
to  remark  that,  while  it  is  impossible  to  sing  without 
at  the  same  time  pronouncing  a  vowel,  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  pronounce  a  vowel  without  singing  it 
Why  this  is  so  we  shall  see  at  once.  If  we  pro- 
nounce a  vowel,  what  happens  ?  Breath  is  emitted 
from  the  lungs,  and  some  kind  of  tube  is  formed  by 
the  mouth  through  which,  as  through  a  clarinet,  the 
heath  bas  to  pass  before  it  reaches  the  outer  air. 
If,  while  tfaei  breath  passes  the  chorda  vocale$^  these 
elastic  lamifue  are  made  to  vibrate  periodically,  the 
number  of  their  vibrations  determines  the  pitch  of 
our  voice,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  timbre  or 
voweL  What  we  call  vowek  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  qualities,  or  colors,  or  timbres  of  our 
voice,  and  these  are  determined  by  the  form  of  the 
vibrations,  which  form  again  is  determined  by  the 
form  of  the  buccal  tubes.  This  had,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, been  anticipated  by  Professor  Wheatstone  in  his 
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oritiqu>e  ^  on  Professor  WiUis's  ingenious  experimental 
but  it  has  now  been  rendered  quite  evident  by  the 
researches  of  Professor  HelmhoHs.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossiUe  to  watch  the  form  of  these  vibrations  by 
means'  of  a  vibration  microscope,  but  it  is  possible 
to  analyze  them  by  means  of  resounding  tubes,  like 
those  before  described,  and  thus  to  discover  in  them 
what,  as  we  saw,  is  homologous  with  the  form  of 
vibration,  viz.  the  presence  and  absence  of  certain 
harmonics.  If  a  man  sings  the  same  note  on  differ* 
ent  vowels,  the  harmonics  which  answer  to  our  re- 
sounding tubes  vary  as.  they  would  vary  if  the  same 
note  was  played  on  the  violin,  or  flute,  or  some  other 
musical  instruments.  In  order  to  remove  all  uncer- 
tainty, Professor  Helmholtz  pimply  inverted  the  ex- 
periment He  took  a  number  of  tuning-forks,  each 
furnished  with  a  resonance  box,  by  advancing  or 
withdrawing  which  he  could  give  their  primary  tones 
alone  various  degrees  of  strength,  and  extinguish 
their  secondary  tones  altogether.  He  tuned  them  so 
as  to  produce  a  aeries  of  tones  answering  to  the  har- 
monics of  the  deeped  tuning-fork.  He  then  made 
these  tuning-forks  vibrate  simultaneously  by  means 
of  a  galvanic  battery ;  and  by  combining  the  har- 
monics, which  he  had  first  discovered  in  each  vowel 
by  means  of  the  -sounding  tubes,  he  succeeded  in 
reproducing  artificially  exactly  the  Same  vowels.* 

We  know  now  what  vowels  are  made  of.  Thej 
are  produced  by  the  fonn  of  the  vibrations.  They 
vary  like  the  timbre  of  different  instruments,  and  we 
in  reality  change  the  instruments  on  which  we  speak 
when  we  change  the  buccal  tubes  in  order  to  pr^ 

>  London  and  WettmintUr  RuUw^  Oct  1817,  pp.  M,  87. 

>  I.  c.  p.  188. 
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nonoce  a,  e,  t,  o,  tf  (the  vowels  to  be  pronounced  as 
in  Italian). 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  produce  a  vowel,  to  evoke  a 
certain  timbre  of  our  mouth,  without  giving  at  the 
same  time  to  each  vowel  a  certain  musical  pitch  ? 
This  question  has  been  frequently  discussed.  At 
first  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  vowels  could  no^ 
be  uttered  without  pitch ;  that  there  could  be  mute 
consonants^  but  no  mute  vowels.  Yet,  if  a  vowel 
was  whispered,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  chorcUe 
vocales  were  not  vibrating,  at  least  not  periodically ; 
that  they  began  to  vibrate  only  when  the  whispered 
vowel  was  changed  into  a  voiced  voweL  J.  Miiller 
proposed  a  compromise.  He  admitted  that  the 
vowels  might  be  uttered  as  mutes  without  any  tone 
from  the  chordcd  vocalesj  but  he  thought  that  these 
mute  vowels  were  formed  in  the  glottis  by  the  air 
passing  the  non-sonant  chords,  while  all  consonantal 
noises  are  formed  in  the  mouth.^  Even  this  dis- 
tinction, however,  between  mute  vowels  and  mute 
consonants  is  not  confirmed  by  later  observations, 
which  have  shown  that  in  whispering  the  vocal 
chords  are  placed  together  so  that  only  the  back  part 
of  the  glottis  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  re- 
mains open,  assuming  the  form  of  a  triangle^ 
Through  this  aperture  the  air  passes,  and  i^  as 
happens  not  un&equently  in  whis|>ering,  a  word 
breaks  forth  quite  loud,  betraying  our  secrets,  this 
is  because  the  chordce  vocales  have  resumed  their 
<mlinary  position  and  been  set  vibrating  by  the  pass- 

1  Fmike,  Sandbvch  dtr  PkytMogtBy  p.  678.    Different  riews  of  Wfllit 
nd  Brttokef  p.  678. 
t  ffelmholU,  p.  171. 
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ing  air.  Cases  of  aphom€^  where  people  aie  tinabk 
to  intone  at  all,  invariably  arise  from  disease  of  the 
vocal  chords;  yet,  though  unable  to  intone,'  these 
persons  can  pronounce  the  different  vowels.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied,  therefore,  that  the  vowels  pro- 
nounced with  vox  clandestina  are  mere  noises,  col- 
ored by  the  configuration  of  the  mouth,  but  without 
any  definite  musical  pitch  ;  though  it  is  equally  true 
that,  in  whispering  vowels,  certain  vague  tones  in- 
herent in  each  vowel  can  be  discovered,  nay,  that 
these  inherent  tones  are  invariable.  This  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Bonders,  and  afterwards 
corrected  and  confirmed  by  Professor  Helmholtz.^ 
It  will  be  necessary,  I  think,  to  treat  these  tones  as 
imperfect  tones,  that  is  .to  say,  as  noises  approaching 
to  tones,  or  as  irregular  vibrations,  nearly,  yet  not 
quite,  changed  into  regular  or  isochronous  vibrations ; 
though  the  exact  limit  where  a  noise  ends  and  tone 
begins  has,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined by  any  philosopher. 

Vowels  in  all  their  varieties  are  really  infinite  in 
number.  Yet,  for  practical  pur|>oses,  certain  typical 
vowels  have  been  fixed  upon  in  all  languages,  and 
these  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine. 

From  the  diagrams  which  are  meant  to  represent 
the  configuration  of  the  mouth  requisite  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  three  principal  vowels,  you  will  see 
that  there  are  two  extremes,  the  u  and  the  i,  the  a 
occupying  an  intermediate  position.  Ail  vowels  are 
to  be  pronounced  as  in  Italian. 

1.  In  pronouncing  u  we  round  the  lips  and  draw 
down  the  tongue  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  as* 

^  t  c  p.  ITS. 
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WOktA  the  EAMfcf!^  of  a  bottle  wMioat  «  neck.  Saob 
bottles  give  the  deepest  notes,  and  so  does  the  vowel 
Ik     According  to  Helmholtz  its  inherent  tone  is  p.^ 


Fig.  6. 

EXAXFLBS: 

y^m  jyllable,  long,  wfto 

short, /nii(M»i 

CaoMd  ^llAbto^  loi|g»  fwH 
short, /ii0 


2.  K  the  lips  are  opened  somewhat  wider,  and  the 
tongue  somewhat  raised,  we  hear  the  o.  Its  pitch, 
according  to  Helmholtz,  b'  flat. 

3.  If  the  lips  are  less  rounded,  and  the  tongue 
BOBvewbat  depressed,  we  hear  the  h. 

4.  If  the  lips  are  wide  open,  and  the  tongue  in  its 
natural  flat  position,  we  hear  a.  Inherent  pitch,  ac- 
cording to  Helmholtz,  lef'  flat  This  seems  the  most 
natural  position  of  the  mouth  in  singing ;  yet  for  the 
higher  notes  singers  prefer  the  vowels  e  and  t,  and 

^  I  give  inslAiices  of  short  and  long  rowets,  both  in  open  and  closed  vjV 
kbles  (i.  e.  not  followed  or  followed  bf  consonants),  because  in  English 
paiticalarlj,  hardly  any  rowels  pair  when  fl-ee  and  stopped.  On  the  quail* 
tathre,  and  not  only  quantitative,  difference  between  long  and  short  rowels. 
Mt  BHkke,  \  t.  p^  .i4,  ssg.;  andit.  ron  Raamer. 
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find  it  impossible  to  pronounce  a  and  ti  on  ibe 
highest^ 

Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


EzAMFLUt 

Open  syllable,  long,  ago 

short,  Mffb^ 

Cloeed  syllable,  long,  Um 

short.  Bourn  (Germaa) 


EXAXPLISI 

Open  syllable,  long, 
(sube.) 


short,  ati^(a^'.) 
Closed  qrllable,  long,  nomgki 
short  HOI 


&  If  the  lips  are  fairly  open,  and  the  back  of  the 

1  BrQcke,  p.  18. 
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tongae  raised  towards  the  palate,  the  larynx  being 
raised  at  the  same  time,  we  hear  the  sound  e.  The 
buccal  tube  resembles  a  bottle  with  a  narrow  neoL 
The  natural  pitch  of  e  is  ^'^  flat. 

Pig.  9. 


Examples: 
Open  qrllable,  long,  i 

abort,  piH^ 

Cloied  qrllable,  long,  farm 
•hort,  It  foOort 


Fig.  la 

ExucTLBat 
Opon  ^Oable,  loog,  iof 

short,  oMif 

doted  qrUablo,  long,  lake 

thoft,  Gknn.  Xecfc 

\ 
6.  If  we  raise  the  tongue  higher  still,  and  narrow 

^  As  pronoonced  by  children. 
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tbe  lips,  we  hear  i.  The  bmcoal  tube  represeot^i  n 
bottle  with  a  very  narrow  neck  of  oo  more  than 
bIk  centtmtoes  from  palate  to  lips.  Such  a  bottle 
would  answer  to  k^'".    The  natnml  pitch  of  i  3eemf 

to  be  j^'". 

Fig.  a. 

EZAKPLU: 

Open  syllable,  long,  hn 

Closed  syHable,  long,  Uen 
short,  6eM 
proDounoed  Ml 


7.  There  is,  besides,  the  most  troublesome  of  all 
vowels,  the  neutral  vowel,  sometimes  called  UrvocaL 
Professor  Willis  defines  it  as  the  natural  vowel  of 
llie  reed,  Mr.  Ellis  as  the  voice  in  its  least  modified 
form.  Some  people  hear  it  everywhere,  others  im- 
agine they  can  distinguish  various  shekles  of  it.  We 
know  it  best  in  short  closed  syllables,  such  as  but^ 
dustj  &C.  It  is  supposed  to  be  long  in  absurd.  Sir 
John  Herschel  hears  but  one  and  the  same  vowel  in 
spurt^  assertj  bird^  virtue^  dove^  oven^  doable^  blood. 
Sheridan  and  Smart  distinguish  between  the  vowels 
beard  in  bird  and  work^  in  whirrdbxkd  world.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  English  all  unaccented  syllables 
have  a  tendency  towards  it,^  e.  g.  against^  finals  prin* 

i  Ellis,  s  39. 
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dpHf  ideSy  captdim,  viUo^e.  Town  sioks  to  Padding' 
idn,  ford  to  Oxford ;  and  tboagb  some  of  these  pro- 
nunciations may  still  be  considered  as  vnlgafi  tbey 
are  nevertheless  reaL 

These  are  the  principal  vowels,  and  there  are  few 
languages  in  which  tbey  do  not  ocoor.  But  we 
have  only  to  look  to  English,  French,  and  Grerman 
in  order  to  perceive  that  there  are  many  varieties  of 
vocal  sound  besides  these.  There  is  the  French  ik 
the  Grerman  u^  which  lies  between  i  and  u;^  as  ii; 
French,  du^  German,  iiber^  Sunde^  Professor  Helm- 
holtz  has  fixed  the  natural  pitch  of  ii  as  b**'. 

There  is  the  French  eu^  the  German  o,  which  lies 
between  e  and  o,  as  in  French  peuj  German  K&mg^ 
or  short  in  Bocke?  Professor  Helmholtz  has  fixed 
the  natural  pitch  of  5  as  o"*  sharp. 

There  is  the  peculiar  short  a  in  closed  syllables  in 
English,  such  as  haty  hqppy^  man.  It  may  be  heard 
lengthened  in  the  affected  pronunciation  of  half. 

There  is  the  peculiar  short  i,  as  heard  in  the  Eng* 
lish  happy^  reaUty^  hitj  knit? 

There  is  the  short  e  in  closed  syllables,  such  as 
beard  in  English  debty  bed^  men^  which,  if  lengtbenedf 
ooroes  very  near  to  the  German  a  in  ViUerj  and  the 
French  e  in  pirej  not  quite  the  English  ikere. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  diphthongs,  which  arise  when^ 
instead  of  pronouncing  one  vowel  immediately  after 

I  **  WbOt  U^e  tongue  gets  readj  to  prononnoe  i,  tbe  Itpt  iMmme  th«  pMl- 
taOQ  reqoifite  for  «.'*  —-  Du  Bois-Reymood,  Kadmui,  p.  160; 

*  Tbe  German  0,  if  shortened,  seems  to  dwindle  down  to  the  neutral 
▼owel,  e.  g.  Ofen,  ovens,  but  Bfnen^  to  open.  See  Dn  Bois-Reymond,  Kad* 
MM,  p.  173.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  Gefw 
man  Gdlter  and  the  English  gulttr, 

*  BHicke  apcaks  of  this  and  some  other  vowels  which  oooar  in  EngUsh 
fai  closed  syllables  as  imperfect  vowels.  —  p.  38. 
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another  with  two  efforts  of  the  voice,  we  produce  a 
sound  during  the  change  from  one  position  to  the 
other  that  would  be  required  for  each  vowel.  If  we 
change  the  a  into  the  i  position  and  pronounce  a 
vowel,  we  hear  at,  as  in  aisle.  A  singer  who  has  to 
sing  Jon  a  long  note  will  end  by  singing  the  Italian 
i.  If  we  change  the  a  into  the  u  position  and  pro- 
nounce  a  vowel,  we  hear  au^  as  in  how.  Here,  too, 
we  find  many  varieties,  such  as  ai,  &i,  ei,  and  the  sev* 
eral  less  perfect  diphthongs,  such  as  o i,  ut,  &c 

Though  this  may  seem  a  long  and  tedious  list,  it 
is,  in  fact,  but  a  very  rough  sketch,  and  I  must  refer 
to  the  works  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  others  for  many  minute 
details  in  the  chromatic  scale  of  the  vowels.  Though 
the  tube  of  the  mouth,  as  modified  by  the  tongue  and 
the  lips,  is  the  principal  determinant  in  the  produc- 
tion of  vowels,  yet  there  are  other  agencies  at  work, 
the  velum  pendulum^  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx^ 
the  greater  or  less  elevation  of  the  larynx^  all  coming 
in  at  times  to  modify  the  cavity  of  the  throat  It  i^ 
said  that  in  pronouncing  the  high  vowels  the  bone;^ 
of  the  skull  participate  in  the  vibration,^  and  it  baa 
been  proved  by  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  velum 
pendulum  is  of  very  essential  importance  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  all  vowels.  Professor  Czermak,'  b 
introducing  a  probe  through  the  nose  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pharynx,  felt  distinctly  that  the  position  of 
the  velum  was  changed  with  each  vowel ;  that  it  was 
lowest  for  a,  and  rose  successively  with  ^ ,  o,  n,  i, 
reaching  its  highest  point  with  i. 

I  Br&cke,  p.  16. 

•  BttttmgtUnckU  der  K.  K.  Akadtwm  m  Wim  (Matbemat-Natvwl^ 
■eoMhAfUiche  ClMse),  xxiv.  p.  5. 
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He  likewise  proved  that  the  cavity  of  the  nose 
was  more  or  less  opened  daring  the  pronunciation 
of  certain  vowels.  By  introducing  water  into  the 
nose  he  found  that  while  he  pronounced  i,  Uj  o,  the 
water  would  remain  in  the  nose,  but  that  it  would 
pass  into  the  fauces  when  he  came  to  e^  and  still 
more  when  he  uttered  a.^  These  two  vowels,  a  and 
e^  were  the  only  vowels  which  Leblanc,^  a  young 
man  whose  larynx  was  completely  closed,  failed  to 
pronounce. 

Nasal  Vowels. 

I^  instead  of  emitting  the  vowel  sound  freely 
through  the  mouth,  we  allow  the  velum  pendulum 
to  drop  and  the  air  to  vibrate  through  the  cavities 
which  connect  the  nose  with  the  pharynx,  we  hear 
the  nasal  vowels  ^  so  common  in  French,  as  nn,  on, 
m,  an.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  air  should  actual- 
ly pass  through  the  nose ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may 
shut  the  nose,  and  thus  increase  the  nasal  twang. 
The  only  requisite  is  the  removal  of  the  velum, 
which,  in  ordinary  vowels,  covers  the  choofue  more 
or  less  completely.^ 

Consonants. 

There  is  no  reason  why  languages  should  not 
have  been  entirely  formed  of  vowels.     There  axe 

1  Fanke,  L  e,  p.  876. 

s  Bindseil,  JbhamUmgen  amr  AUgtmeinm  VtrgUkktMdm  Spraehkkr^^ 
1838,  p.  213. 

•  BrUcke,  p.  27. 

4  The  different  degrees  of  this  closure  were  tested  hy  the  experiment  «f 
Prof.  Cxerroak  with  a  metal  looking-glass  upplied  to  the  nostrils  doling 
Ilia  pronunciation  of  pure  and  nasal  vowels.  SiUuHgtberickU  dtr  Whmt 
I  xxviii.  p.  575,  xxlx.  p.  174. 
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words  oonsisting  of  vowels  only^  such  as  Iiatiii  eo^ 
I  go;  ea^  she ;  eaa^  eastera ;  the  Greek  eioeis  {v^vs^ 
with  high  banks),  but  for  its  final  b  ;  the  Hawaian 
kooiaioaiy  to  testify,  but  for  its  initial  breathing.  Yet 
these  very  words  show  how  unpleasant  the  effect 
of  such  a  language  would  have  been.  Something 
^lae  was  wanted  to  supply  the  bones  of  language, 
ttamely,  the  consonants.  Consonants  are  called  in 
Sanskrit  vya/tgana^  which  means  ^^  rendering  distinct 
or  manifest,"  while  the  vowels  are  called  svarc^ 
sounds,  from  the  same  root  which  yielded  susurrus 
in  Latin. 

As  scholars  are  always  fond  of  establishing  gen- 
eral theories,  however  scanty  the  evidence  at  their 
disposal,  we  need  not  wonder  that  languages  like 
the  Hawaian,  in  which  the  vowels  predominate  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  should  on  that  very  ground 
have  been  represented  as  primitive  languages.  It 
was  readily  supposed  that  the  general  progress  of 
language  was  from  the  slightly  articulated  to  the 
strongly  articulated ;  and  that  the  fewer  the  conso- 
nants, the  older  the  language.  Yet  we  have  only  to 
compare  the  Hawaian  with  the  Polynesian  laii-> 
guages  in  order  to  see  that  there  too  the  conso- 
nantal articulation  existed  and  was  lost ;  that  con- 
sonants, in  fact,  are  much  more  apt  to  be  dropped 
than  to  sprout  up  between  two  vowels.  Prof.  Busch- 
mann  expresses  the  same  opinion  :  '*  Mes  recherches 
m'ont  conduit  k  la  conviction,  que  cet  ^tat  de  pau- 
vret^  phonique  polyndsienne  n'est  pas  tant  I'^tat 
nature!  d'une  langue  prise  a  sa  naissance,  qu'une 
deterioration  dn  type  vigoureux  des  langues  malaiea 
oocidentales,  amende  par  un  peuple  qui  a  peu  de  dis- 
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positioD  pour  varier  les  sons."  ^  Tbe  rery  name  of 

Bavaij  or  more  coirecfly  Hawaii^  confirms  this  view. 
It  is  proDoanced 

in  the  Saaioan  dialect,  ftavai'i 

Tahltian,  Havai'i 

Barotongan,  Avaiki 

Nukuhivan,  Havaiki 

New  ZealaiKi,  Hawaiki 

from  which  the  original  form  may  be  inferred  to 
have  been  SavaVci? 

AH  consonants  fall  under  the  category  of  noises. 
If  we  watch  any  mnsical  instruments,  we  can  easily 
perceive  that  their  sounds  are  always  preceded  by 
certain  noises,  arising  from  the  first  impulses  im^ 
parted  to  the  air  before  it  can  produce  really  musical 
sensations.  We  hear  the  puffing  and  panting  of  the 
siren,  the  scratching  of  the  violin,  the  hammering  of 
the  pianoforte,  the  spitting  of  the  Ante.  The  same 
in  speaking.  If  we  send  out  our  breath,  whether 
vocaKzed  or  not,  we  hear  the  rushing  out,  the  mo- 
mentary  breathing,  the  impulse  produced  by  the 
inner  air  as  it  reaches  the  outer. 

If  we  breathe  freely,  the  glottis  is  wide  open,'  and 
the  breath  emitted  can  be  distinctly  heard.  Yet  this 
is  not  yet  our  A,  or  the  spiritus  asper.  An  intention 
is  required  to  change  mere  breathing  into  h ;  the 
tehim  pendulum  has  to  assume  its  proper  position, 
and  the  breath  thus  jerked  out  is  then  properly  called 
ospeTj  because  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
pives  to  it  a  certain  asperity.   If,  on  the  contrary,  the 

1  Btucbmann,  Ilea  Marq,  pp.  80,  69.  Pott,  Etymofogiaekt  Fitnchungeny 
U.46. 

•  Hal«,  A  c.  p.  m 

*  Cxennak,  Ph^mologi$ch€  Unienuehungen  fftU  Garcia'i  Kehlkopfipiegel, 
Mintngaberichie  dtr  K,  K,  Akademie  der  WitaenadunfUn^  vol.  zxix.  186^ 
<I.M8. 
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breath  is  slightly  cnrbed  or  tempered  by  the  pressure 
of  the  glottis^  and  if  thas  held  in,  it  is  emitted  gently, 
it  is  properly  called  spirUus  lenisj  soft  breath.  We 
distinctly  hear  it,  like  a  slight  bubble,  if  we  listen 
to  the  pronunciation  of  any  initial  vowel,  as  in  old^ 
a/rtj  ache^  ear^  or  if  we  pronounce  "  my  hand,"  as  it 
is  pronounced  by  vulgar  people, "  my  'and."  Accord- 
ing to  some  physiologists,^  and  according  to  nearly 
edl  grammarians,  this  initial  noise  can  be  so  far  sub- 
dued  as  to  become  evanescent,  and  we  all  imagine 
that  we  can  pronounce  an  initial  vowel  quite  pure.' 
Yet  I  believe  the  Greeks  were  right  in  admitting  the 
spiritus  lenis  as  inherent  in  all  initial  vowels  that 
have  not  the  spirUus  asper^  and  the  laryngoscope 
clearly  shows  in  all  initial  vowels  a  narrowing  of  the 
vocal  chords,  quite  distinct  from  the  opening  that 
takes  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  A. 

It  has  been  customary  to  call  the  h  or  spiritua 
asper  a  surd,  the  spiritus  lenis  a  sonant  letter ;  and 
there  is  some  truth  in  this  distinction  if  we  clearly 
know  what  is  meant  by  these  terms.  Now,  as  we  are 
speaking  of  whispered  language,  it  is  clear  that  the 
vocal  chords,  in  their  musical  quality,  can  have  no 
influence  on  this  distinction.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
may  trust  the  laryngoscope,'  that  is  to  say,  if  we 
may  trust  our  eyes,  the  chordce  vocales  or  the  glottis 
would  seem  to  be  chiefly  concerned  in  producing  the 
spiritus  lenis,  or  in  mollifying  the  spiritus  asper.  It 
b  their  narrowing,  though  not  their  stretching,  that 
tempers  the  impetus  of  the  spiritus  asper,  and  pre- 

1  BrQcke,  p.  9. 

*  BrUcke,  p.  85.  *'  If  in  pron  dtkcinK  the  spiritus  asper  the  glottis  is  ntr- 
rowed,  we  bear  the  pure  tone  of  the  voice  without  any  additional  noise.** 
The  noise,  however,  is  quite  perceptible,  particularlj  in  the  voa  chttdetima. 

•  BrfiLclKe,  Grwuk&ge,  p.  9. 
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vents  it  from  rushing  straight  against  the  fauca] 
walls,  and  in  this  sense  the  noise  or  friction  which 
we  hear  while  the  breath  slowly  emerges  from  the 
larynx  into  the  mouth  may  be  ascribed  to  them. 
There  is  another  very  important  distinction  between 
spiritus  asper  and  lenis.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
sing  the  spiritus  asper,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  the 
breath  which  produces  it,  sonant  If  we  try  to  sing 
kOj  the  tone  does  not  come  out  till  the  h  is  oven 
We  might  as  well  try  to  whistle  and  to  sing  at  the 
same  time.^ 

The  reason  of  this  is  clear.     If  the  breath  that  is 
to  produce  A  is  to  become  a  tone,  it  must  be  checked 

•       Fig.  12.  Fig.  18. 


•—(h);  e.  g.  hand.  »— ;  e.  g.  and, 

by  thf  vocal  chords,  but  the  very  nature  of  h  consists 
m  the  noise  of  the  breath  rushing  forth  unchecked 

1  See  R.  von  Kkumer,  GtiommeUe  8ekri/Un^  p.  371,  note.  Johannes 
H&ller  says: "  The  only  contlnoa  which  i«  quite  mute  and  cannot  be  nccom- 
paoied  by  the  tone  or  the  humming  of  the  Yoice,  is  the  A,  the  aspirate.  If 
cue  attempts  to  pronounce  the  h  loud,  with  the  tone  of  the  chortlsB  vocalee, 
the  humming  of  the  voice  is  not  synchronous  with  the  A,  but  follows  it,  and 
the  aspiration  vanishes  as  sooa  as  the  air  is  changed  into  tones  by  the 
I  Tocalea.** 
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firom  the  lungfi  to  the  onter  air.  The  spiritns  leniSi 
on  the  contrary,  can  be  sounded,  because,  in  pro- 
nouncing  it  more  or  less  distinctly,  the  breath  is 
checked  near  the  chordss  Tocales,  and  can  there  be 
intoned. 

This  simplest  breathing,  in  its  doable  character  of 
asper  and  lenisy  can  be  modified  in  eight  different 
trays  by  interposing  certain  barriers  or  gates  formed 
by  the  tongue,  the  soft  and  hard  palate,  the  teeth, 
and  the  lips.  Before  we  examine  these,  it  will  be 
useful  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  distinction 
between  asper  and  fent5,  a  distinction  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  affects  every  one  of  these  breathings. 

The  distinction  which,  with  regard  to  the  first 

breathing  or  spiritus,  is  commonly  called  caper  and 

lenisy  is  the  same  which,  in  other  letters,  is  known  by 

the  names  of  hard  and  sofl^  surd  and  sonantj  tenm$ 

and  media.     The  peculiar  character  meant  to  be 

described  by  these  terms,  and  the  manner  in  which 

it  is  produced,  are  the  same  throughout.   The  authors 

of  the  Pr&ti^&khyas  knew  what  has  been  confirmed 

by  the  laryngoscope,  that,  in   pronouncing  tenues^ 

hard  or  surd  letters,  the  glottis  is  open,  while,  in  pro* 

nouncing  medim^  soft  or  sonant  letters,  the  glottis  is 

dosed.     In  the  first  class  of  letters,  vibration  of  the 

vocal  chords  is  impossible ;  in  the  second,  they  are 

so  close  that,  though  not  set  to  vibrate  periodicallyi 

they  begin  to  sound  audibly,  or,  perhaps 'more  oor- 

modify  the   sound.     Anticipating   the 

between  &,  t^  p,  and  g^d^byl  may  quote 

scription  given  by  Professor  Helmholtz  of 

causes  which  produce  their  distinction. 

ries  of  the  mediss,  ft,  rf,  g*,"  he  says,  **  dif- 

hat  of  the  tenues,  p,  ^,  ky  by  this,  that  for 
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the  former  the  glottis  is,  at  the  time  of  consonantal 
opening,  safficiently  narrowed  to  enable  it  to  sound, 
or  at  least  to  produce  tbe  noise  of  the  vox  clandestina^ 
or  whisper,  while  it  is  wide  open  with  the  tenues,* 
and  therefore  unable  to  sound. 

**  Medise  are  therefore  accompanied  by  the  tone 
of  the  voice,  and  this  may  even,  when  they  begin  a 
syllable,  set  in  a  moment  before,  and  when  they  end 
a  syllable^  continue  a  moment  after  the  opening  of 
the  mouth,  because  some  air  may  be  driven  into  iiic 
dosed  cavity  of  tiie  mouth  and  support  the  sound 
of  the  vocal  chords  in  tbe  larynx. 

^  Because  of  the  narrowed  glottis,  the  msh  of  the 
air  is  more  moderate,  the  noise  of  tbe  air  less  sharp 
than  with  the  tenues,  which  are  pronounced  with  the 
glottis  wide  open,  so  that  a  great  mass  of  8\r  majr 
rush  forth  at  once  from  the  chest'^  ^ 

We  now  return  to  an  Fi^-ii. 

examination  of  the  vari- 
ous modifications  of  the 
breaths,  in  their  double 
character  of  hard  and 
soft 

If,  instead  of  allowing 
the  breath  to  escape  freely 
from  the  longs  to  the  lips, 
we  hem  it  in  by  a  bar- 
rier formed  by  lifting  the 
tongue  against  the  uvula, 
we  get  the  sound  of  ch,      ^  ^^j.  ^  ^  ^ 

as   heard  m  the   Grerman        ^h  (g);  e.  g.  Tage  (German). 

1  See  Lepeiiu,  Die  Arabitdien  Sprachlauie^  p.  108,  line  1. 
*  Thie  distinetkm  is  very  lucidly  described  by  R.  von  Raumer,  Oetam 
Mtte  Sckrijltn,  p.  U4.    He  calls  the  hard  letters  flata,  blown,  the  eea  lei 
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ach  or  the  Scotch  loch.^  If,  on  the  contrary)  we 
slightly  check  the  breath  as  it  reaches  that  barrier, 
we  get  the  sound  which  is  heard  when  the  g  in  the 
German  word  Tage  is  not  pronounced  as  a  media, 
but  as  a  serrii-vowel,  Tage. 

A  second  barrier  is  formed  by  bringing  the  tongue 
in  a  more  contracted  state  towards  the  point  where 
the  hard  palate  begins,  a  little  beyond  the  point 
where  the  k  is  formed.  Letting  the  spiritus  asper 
pass  this  isthmus,  we  produce  the  sound  ch  as  heard 
in  the  Grerman  China  or  icA,  a  sound  very  difficult  to 
an  Englishman,  though  approaching  to  the  initial 
Fig.  15.  sound  of  words  like 

hufnCy  huge?     If  we 
soften  the  breath  as 
it  reaches  this   bar- 
rier, we  arrive  at  the 
familiar  sound   of  y 
in  year.    This  sound 
is   naturally  accom- 
panied   by   a   slight 
bum     arising     from 
the     check     applied 
y  through    the   glottis, 
^  nor    is    there    much 
VS::!:!t'^^'-  difficaUy  in  intoning 

ten  hn!ata^  hrenthed.  He  observes  that  breathed  letters,  thouf^h  always 
Mmant  in  English,  are  not  po  in  other  langunges,  and  therefore  divides  the 
breathed  ron^onants,  physiologically,  into  two  classes,  sonant  and  non- 
sonant  This  distinction,  however,  is  apt  to  mislead,  and  is  of  no  impor- 
tance in  reducing  languages  to  writing.  See  also  Inretfiffaiinnt  into  the  Law§ 
•f  English  Orthography  and  Prommdatum,  by  Prof.  B.  L.  Tafel.  New 
York,  1862. 

I  The  same  sonnd  occurs  in  some  of  the  Dayalc  dialects  of  Romeo.  Se« 
Burat  Peminyuh  Dnffa  Sarawak^  Reading^Book  for  Land  and  Hill  Dsyaki^ 
la  the  Rentah  dialect    Singapore,  1862.    Printed  at  the  Mission  Press. 

t  Ellis,  EngtUh  Phonetic;  §  47. 
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the  y.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  San- 
skrit palatal  flatus  Jf^  was  ever  pronounced  like  ch  in 
German  China  and  ich.  Most  likely  it  was  the 
assibilated  sound  which  can  be  produced  if,  keeping 
the  organs  in  the  position  for  German  cA,  we  narrow 
the  passage  and  strengthen  the  breath.  This,  how- 
ever, is  merely  an  hypothesis,  not  a  dogma. 

A  third  barrier,  produced  by  advancing  the  tongue 
towards  the  teeth,  modifies  the  spiritus  asper  into  5, 
the  spiritus  lenis  into  z,  the  former  completely  surd, 
the  latter  capable  of  intonation ;  for  instance,  ihe  rise 
or  rice ;  but  to  rise. 

Fig.  16.  Fig.  17. 


t;  e.  g.  ike  rise,  riee,  tm,  ■;  (sh);  e.  g.  Aarp, 

z;  e.  g.  to  rise,  teal  z;  e.  g.  ature* 

A  fourth  barrier  is  formed  by  drawing  the  tongue 
back  and  giving  it  a  more  or  less  concave  (retrouss^) 
shape,  so  that  we  can  distinctly  see  its  lower  surface 
brought  in  position  towards  the  back  of  the  upper 
teeth  or  the  palate.  By  pressing  the  air  through  this 
trough,  we  get  the  letter  sh  as  heard  in  sharpf  and  s 

10 
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88  fi^ard  in  pleasure^  or  j  in  the  French  jamais }  tM 
former  mule^  the  latter  intonabte.  The  prontmda^ 
tion  of  the  Sansktit  lingaal  $h  reqaires  a  very  eIabo« 
rate  position  of  the  tongae,  so  that  its  lower  surface 
shonld  really  strike  the  roof  of  the  palate.  Bat  a 
much  more  simple  and  natural  position,  as  described 
above,  will  produce  nearly  the  same  eftect. 

A  fifth  barrier  is  produced  by  bringing  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  almost  point-blank  against  the  back  of 
the  upper  teeth,  or,  according  to  others,  by  placing  it 
against  the  edge  of  the  upper  teeth^  or  even  between 
the  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth.  If,  then,  we 
emit  the  spiritus  asper,  we  form  the  English  M,  if  we 
emit  the  spiritus  lenis,  the  English  dh\  the  former 
route,  as  in  breathy  the  latter  intonable,  as  in  to 
breathe^  and  both  very  difficult  for  a  German  to 
pronounce. 

Fig.  18.  Fig.  19. 


th  ({));  e.  g.  brtnih.  f;  e.  g.  /(/e. 

<lb  (d);  e-  g«  <o  breathe,  y;  e.  g.  to  Bve, 

A  sixth  barrier  is  formed  by  bringing  the  lower  Up 
•gainst  the  upper  teeth.     This  modifies  the  spiritus 
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Aipet  to  /y  the  spiritus  lenis  to  t;,  as  beard  in  l^ 
and  to  live^  half  and  to  hcUve. 

A  serenth  barrier  is  possible  by  bringing  the  two 
lips  together.  The  sonnd  there  produced  by  the  spir^ 
iius  asper  woald  be  the  sound  which  we  make  in 
blowing  oat  a  candle ;  it  is  not  a  favorite  sound  in 
civilized  languages.  The  spiritus  lenis,  however,  is 
very  common ;  it  is  the  w  in  German  as  heard  in 
Qnelley  i.  e.  KweUe ;  ^  also  sometimes  in  the  German 

An  eighth  barrier  is  formed  by  slightly  contract* 
ing  and  rounding  the 
Ups,  instead  of  bring- 
ing them  together  flat 
against  each  other. ' 
Here  the  spiritus  asper 
assumes  the  sound  of 
%oh  in  wheels  which] 
whereas  the  spiritus 
lenis  is  the  common 
English  double  t^  as 
heard  in  weaU 

We   have   thus  ex- 
amined eight  modifica- 
tions of  spiritus  asper  j./  vx 
and  spintus  lenis,  pro-               ^;  e.  g.  we. 
duced  by  breath  emitted  eruptively  or  prohibitively, 
and  modified  by  certain  narrowings  of  the  mouth« 
Ck>nsidering  the  great  pliability  of  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue  and  the  mouth,  we  can  easily  imagine 
other  possible  narrowings ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
some   peculiar  letters  of  the  Semitic  and   African 

1  BtUcke,  I  e.  p.  94. 
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languages,  we  shall  find  these  eight  sufficient  for  oof 
own  immediate  purposes. 

The  peculiar  guttural  sounds  of  the  Arabs,  which 
have  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion,  have  at  last 
been  scientifically  defined  by  Professor  Czermak. 
Examining  an  Arab  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope, 
he  was  able  to  watch  the  exact  formation  of  the 
Hha  ^nd  Ain  which  constitute  a  separate  class  of 
guttural  breathings  in  the  Semitic  languages.  This 
is  his  account  If  the  glottis  is  narrowed  and  the 
vocal  chords  brought  near  together,  not,  however,  in 
a  straight  parallel  position,  but  distinctly  notched  in 
the  middle,  while,  at  the  same  timei  the  epiglottb  is 
pressed  down,  then  the  stream  of  breath  in  passing 
assumes  the  character  of  the  Arabic  Hha,  ^,  as  dif- 
ferent from  A,  the  spiritus  asper,  the  Arabic  8. 

If  this  Hha  is  made  sonant,  it  becomes  Ain. 
Starting  from  the  configuration  as  described  for  Hha, 
all  that  takes  place  in  order  to  change  it  into  Ain 
JA  that  the  rims  of  the  apertures  left  open  for  Hha 
are  brought  close  together,  so  that  the  stream  of 
air  striking  against  them  causes  a  vibration  in  the 
fissura  laryngea^  and  not,  as  for  other  sonant  letters, 
.'A  the  real  glottis.  These  ocular  observations  of 
Czermak^  coincide  with  the  phonetic  descriptions 
given  by  Arab  grammarians,  and  particularly  with 
Wallin's  account.  If  the  vibration  in  the  fissura 
laryngea  takes  place  less  regularly,  the  sound   as- 

1  SUzwigtberiekte  der  Mathemafuch-Naturwiuemcha/Uieken  CUute  dtr 
Kai$erHcken  Jkademie  der  WisientckaJUn,  rol.  xxix.  p.  676,  aq,  Proftt- 
aor  Lepsius,  DU  Arcbitekm  Spraehhuie,  tuw  but  partialis  adopted  tha 
▼i«W8  of  Brttcke  and  Czennak  on  what  they  cnll  the  Gvituraiei  Verm  in 
Arabic.  See  also  the  curious  controveny  between  Profeaaor  BHicke  and 
Profesaor  Lepsiua,  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  ZtUtckrifX  fkr  VtrgUkkmth 
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Bnmes  the  character  of  a  trilled  r,  the  deep  gattiural 
•  r  of  the  Low  Saxons.  The  Arabic  ^  and  ^  I  mast 
continue  to  consider  as  near  equivalents  of  thje  ch  in 
hch  and  *A  in  German  tage^  though  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  ^  approaches  sometimes  to  a  trill,  like 
the  r  grasseyS. 

Trills. 
We  have  to  add  to  this  class  of  letters  two  which 
are  commonly  called  trillsy  the  r  and  the  L  They 
are  both  intonable  or  sonanti  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
modifications  of  the  spiritus  lenis,  but  they  differ 
from  the  other  modifications  by  a  vibration  of  certain 
portions  of  the  mouth.  I  am  unable  to  pronounce 
the  different  r's,  and  I  shall  therefore  borrow  their 
description  from  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
this  subject,  Mr.  Ellis.^  "  In  the  trills,"  he  writes, 
^  the  breath  is  emitted  with  sufficient  force  to  cause 
a  vibration,  not  merely  of  some  membrane,  but  of 
some  much  more  extensive  soft  part,  as  the  uvula, 
tongue,  or  lips.  In  the  Arabic  grh  (grhain),  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Northumberland  burr  (burgrhi 
Hagrhiut  for  Harriot),  and  the  French  ProveuQal  r 
grassey^  (as,  Paris  c'est  la  France,  Paghri  c'est  la 
Fgrhance),  the  uvula  lies  along  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue,  pointing  to  the  teeth,  and  is  very  distinctly 
vibrated.  If  the  tongue  is  more  raised  and  the  vi- 
bration indistinct  or  very  slight,  the  result  is  the 
English  r,  in  more,  pooTj  while  a  still  greater  eleva- 
tion of  the  tongue  produces^  the  r  as  heard  after 
palatal  vowels,  as  Aear,  mere^  fire.  These  trills  are 
so  vocal  that  they  form  distinct  syllables,  as  surf^ 

1  Universal  Writing  md  Printing^  hy  A.  J.  Ellis,  B.  A.,  1850,  p.  5. 
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^^f%  fwr^  fir^  virtue^  konofy  and  are  with  diflSculty 
separable  from  the  vowels.  Hence,  wbeq  a  gottnral 
vowel  precedes,  the  effect  of  the  r  is  scarcely  au- 
dible. Thus  laud^  lord,  faUier,  farther^  are  scarcely 
distinguishable.'^ 

Professor  Helmholtz  describes  r  and  I  as  follows ; 
"  In  pronouncing  r  the  stream  of  air  is  periodically 
entirely  interrupted  by  the  trembling  of  the  soft 
palate  or  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  we  then  get 
an  intermittent  noise,  the  peculiar  jarring  quality  of 
which  is  produced  by  these  very  intermissions.  In 
pronouncing  /,  the  moving  soft  lateral  edges  of  the 
tongue  produce,  not  entire  interruptions,  but  oscilla^ 
tions  in  the  force  of  air,"  ^ 

If  the  lips  are  trilled,  the  result  is  brh,  a  sound 
which  children  are  fond  of  making,  but  which,  like 
the  corresponding  spiritus  asper,  is  of  little  impor- 
tance in  speaking.  If  the  tongue  is  placed  against 
the  teeth,  and  Its  two  lateral  edges,  or  even  one  only, 
are  made  to  vibrate,  we  hear  the  sound  of  /,  which 
is  easily  intons^ble  as  well  as  the  n 

We  have  thus  exhausted  one  class  of  letters  which 
all  agree  in  this,  that  they  can  be  pronounced  by 
themselves,  and  that  their  propunciation  can  be  con- 
tinued. In  Greek,  they  are  all  includedwnder  the 
name  of  Hemiphona,  or  semi-vowels,  while  Sanskrit 
grammarians  mention  as  their  specific  quality  that, 
in  pronouncing  them,  the  two  organs,  the  active  and 
passive,  which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of 
all  consonantal  noises,  are  not  allowed  to  touch  each 
other,  but  only  to  approach.' 

1 1  c  p.  lie. 

s  la  PA^iai,  1 1, 9,  y,  r,  2,  «,  are  said  to  be  pronounced  with  tsbatvprisli* 
tun,  alight  touch;  i,  M,  f,  A,  with  Tivritam,  opening,  or  tahadviTritaiBi 
•light  opening,  or  aspriah^m,  no  contact 
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Checks  or  Mutes. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  class  of  let- 
ters, which  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by 
this,  that  for  a  time  they  stop  the  emission  of  breath 
altogether.  They  are  called  by  the  Greeks  aphonOj 
mutes,  because  they  check  all  voice,  or,  what  is  the 
same,  because  they  cannot  be  intoned.  They  ^iffevj 
however,  from  the  hisses  or  hard  breathings,  which 
likewise  resist  all  intonation;  for,  while  the  hisses 
are  emissions  of  brec^th,  they,  the  mutes,  are  prohi- 
bitions of  breath.  They  are  formed,  as  the  San- 
skrit grammarians  say,  by  complete  contact  of  the 
active  and  passive  orgaps.  They  will  require  very 
little  explanation.  If  we  bring  the  root  of  the  tongue 
against  the  soft  palate,  we  hear  the  consonantal 
DiHse   of  it    If  we   bring  the  tongue  against  the 

Fig.  31.  Fig.  sa. 


teeth,  we  hear  the  consonantal  noise  of  (.  If  we 
bring  the  lower  against  the  upper  lip,  we  hear  the 
consonantal  noise  of  p^    The  ^eal  difference  betweea 
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those  three  articulations  consists  in  this,  that  in  p, 
p.    jjj^  two     flat    surfaces    are 

struck  against  each  other ; 
in  t^  a  sharp  against  a 
flat  surface ;  in  &,  a  round 
against  a  hollow  surface. 
These    three     principal 
contacts  can  be  modifled 
almost    indefinitely,    in 
some  cases  without  per- 
ceptibly altering  the  ar- 
ticulation.     If  we  pro- 
nounce  jbtf,  kc^  kij  the 
\  point  of  contact  between 
tongue   and   palate    ad- 
vances considerably  without  much  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  initial  consonant    The  same  applies 
to  the  t  contact.^     Here  the  essential  point  is  that 
the  tongue  should  strike  against  the  wall  formed  by 
the  teeth.     But  this  contact  may  be  efiected  — 

1.  By  flattening  the  tongue  and  bringing  its  edge 
against  the  alveolar  part  of  the  palate. 

2.  By  making  the  tongue  convex,  and  bringing  the 
lower  surface  against  the  dome  of  the  palate  (these 
are  the  lingual  or  cacuminal  letters  in  Sanskrit'). 

3.  By  making  the  tongue  convex,  and  bringing  the 
upper  surface  against  the  palate,  the  tip  against  the 
lower  teeth  (dorsal  t  in  Bohemian). 

4.  By  slightly  opening  the  teeth  and  stopping  the 
aperture  by  the  rounded  tongue,  or  by  bringing  the 
tongue  against  the  teeth. 

1  BrQcke,  p.  38. 

S  Formerly  called  cerebral^  r  mistnmnlation  of  m^rddkanyn^  thougbt- 
iMsly  repeated  by  many  Sanskrit  Bcbolara  and  retained  by  othen,  oo  iIm 
ground  that  it  is  too  absurd  to  mistake.    Briicke,  p.  ST. 
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Most  languages  have  only  one  tj  the  first  or  the 
fourth;  some  have  two;  but  we  seldom  find  more 
than  two  sets  of  dentals  distinguished  phonetically 
in  one  and  the  same  dialect. 

If  we  place  the  tongue  in  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  guttural  and  dental  contact,  we  can  pro- 
duce Tarious  consonantal  sounds  which  go  by  the 
general  name  of  palatal.  The  click  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  jerking  the  tongue,  from  the  position  in 
which  ich  and  yea  are  formed,  against  the  palate, 
shows  the  possibility  of  a  definite  and  simple  con- 
sonantal (contact  analogous  to  the  two  palatal  breath- 
ings. That  contact,  however,  is  liable  to  many  mod- 
ifications, and  it  oscillates  in  different  dialects  be- 
tween ky  and  Ish.  The  sound  of  ch  in  churchy  or  ItaL 
cieloj  is  formed  most  easily  if  we  place  the  tongue 
and  teeth  in  the  position  described  above  for  the  for- 
mation of  sh  in  sharpj  and  then  stop  the  breath  by 
complete  contact  between  the  tongue  and  the  back 
of  the  teeth.  Some  physiologists,  and  among  them 
Briicke,^  maintain  that  ch  in  English  and  Italian 
consists  of  two  letters,  t  followed  by  sh^  and  should 
not  be  classed  as  a  simple  letter.  There  is  some 
truth  .in  this,  which,  however,  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated from  want  of  careful  observation.  Ch  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  half  t  and  half  sh ;  but  half  t 
and  half  sh  give  only  one  whole  consonant.  There 
is  an  attempt  of  the  organs  at  pronouncing  tj  but 
that  attempt  is  firustrated  or  modified  before  it  takes 
effect.'     If  Sanskrit  grammarians  called  the  vowels 

1  Briicke,  p.  63,  seq.     He  would,  however,  distinguish  these  concrete 
coosonAnts  from  groups  of  consonants,  such  m  ^^  V' 
s  Da  Bois-Rejrmond,  Kadmut^  p.  213. 
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S  and  6  diphthongs,  becanee  tbey  combine  the  pon- 
ditions  of  a  and  t,  and  of  a  Qnd  t/^  we  might  call  tb^ 
Sanskrit  ch  a  consonantal  diphthong,  though  eyep 
this  would  lead  to  the  false  supposition  that  it  was 
p^cessarily  a  double  letter,  which  it  is  not.  That 
t))e  palatal  articulation  may  be  simple  is  clearly  seen 
ip  those  languages  w^iere,  as  in  Sanskrit,  bpth  an* 
pient  and  modern,  ch  leaves  a  short  vowel  that  pre- 
<^des  it  short,  whereas  a  double  consonant  would 
r^ise  its  quantity. 

Few  Sanskrit  scholars  acquainted  with  the  Prati? 
$fikhyas,  works  describing  the  formation  of  letters, 
\rould  venture  to  spe^k  dogmatically  on  the  exact 
pronunciation  of  the  so-called  palatal  letters  at  any 
definite  period  in  the  history  of  ancient  Sanskrit 
They  may  have  been  pronounced  as  they  are  now 
pronounced,  as  consonantal  diphthongs ;  they  may 
have  differed  from  the  gutturals  no  more  than  k  ia 
^aw  differs  from  k  in  key;  or  they  may  have  been 
formed  by  raising  the  convex  part  of  the  tongue  so 
as  to  flatten  it  against  the  palate,  the  hinder  part 
being  in  the  k^  and  the  front  part  in  the  y  position. 
The  k^  as  sometimes  heard  in  English,  in  kind^  card^ 
cube^  cow,  sounding  almost  }ike  kyind^  cyard^  cyube^ 
cyow^  nr^ay  give  us  an  idea  of  the  transition  of  k 
into  ky,  and  finally  into  English  cA,  —  a  change  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  t  into  ch,  ^s  in  ncUura,  naturef  or 
pf  (/  into  j\  as  in  soldier^  pronounced  sofjer,  diur- 
nale  changed  to  journal.  In  the  northern  dialects  of 
Jjitlapd  a  distinct^  is  heard  after  k  and  g  if  followed 
by  «,  6,0,0]  for  instance,  kfcev\  kj(dr,  gjekk,  kferk, 
shfeU,  instead  of  k(gv\  ktsr,  &c.^      However  that  may 

I  See  Kuha'e  ZdUckrifl,  xii.  147. 
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be,  we  must  a4mi(:,  in  San^^rit  and  in  pth^r  lan« 
goages,  a  class  of  palc^tals,  sometimes  modifications 
of  gutturals,  sometimes  of  d0ntals,  varying  no  doubt 
in  pronunciation,  not  only  at  difTerept  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  same  language,  but  also  in  difierent 
localities ;  yet  sufliciently  distinct  to  claim  a  placQ 
for  themselves,  thougii  a  secondary  one,  between 
gutturals  and  dentals,  and  embracing,  o^  we  shaU 
see,  the  same  number  of  subdivisions  as  guttural^i 
dentals,  and  labials. 

It  is  not  always  perceived  that  these  three  qon^o^ 
Bants  ki  ty  Pi  and  their  mod  ideations,  represept  in 
reality  two  quite  different  effects.  If  we  say  io,  thfi 
affect  produced  on  the  ear  is  very  different  from  ak^ 
In  the  first  case  the  consonantal  poise  is  produced 
by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  tongue  and  palate ;  iq 
the  second,  by  their  shutting.  This  is  still  clearer  iq 
pa  find  ap.  In  pa  you  bear  the  noise  of  two  dopra 
opening,  in  ap  of  two  doors  shutting.  In  empir$  you 
bear  only  half  a  p ;  the  shutting  takes  place  in  the 
fli^  and  the  p  is  nothing  but  the  opening  of  the  lips, 
In  topmost  you  hear  likewise  only  half  a  p;  you  hear 
tbe  shutting,  but  the  opening  belongs  to  the  m% 
The  same  in  uppermost.  It  is  on  this  ground  that 
mute  letters  have  sometimes  been  called  dividuts^  or 
divisible,  as  opposed  to  the  first  class,  in  which  that 
difference  does  not  ejpst ;  for  whether  I  say  ^a  or  as^ 
tbe  sound  of  «  is  the  same. 

Soft  Checks,  or  Medice, 

We  should  now  have  finished  our  survey  of  the 
alphabet  of  nature,  if  it  was  not  that  the  consonantal 
■tops  k,  t,  jp,  are  liable  to  certain  modifications,  wbich| 
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as  they  are  of  great  inflaence  in  the  formation  of 
langnage,  deserve  to  be  carefully  considered.  What 
is  it  that  changes  k  into  g  and  ng*,  t  into  d  and 
fly  p  intp  b  and  m  ?  JS  is  called  a  media,  a  soft  let- 
ter, a  sonant,  in  opposition  to  J9,  which  is  called  a 
tenuis,  a  hard  letter,  or  a  surd.  But  what  is  meant 
by  these  terms?  A  tenuis,  we  saw,  was  so  called 
by  the  Greeks  in  opposition  to  the  aspirates,  the 
Greek  grammarians  wishing  to  express  that  the  as- 
pirates had  a  rough  or  shaggy  sound,^  whereas  the 
tenues  were  bald,  slight,  or  thin.  This  does  not  help 
us  much.  **  Soft "  and  **  hard  "  are  terms  which  no 
doubt  express  the  outward  difference  of  J9  and  fr,  but 
they  do  not  explain  the  cause  of  that  difference. 
**  Surd  ^  and  ^  sonant  *'  are  apt  to  mislead ;  for,  as 
both  p  and  b  are  classed  as  mtUeSj  it  is  difficult  to  see 
bow  a  mute  letter  could  be  sonant.  Some  persons 
have  been  so  entirely  deceived  by  the  term  sonant, 
that  they  imagined  all  the  so-called  sonant  letters  to 
be  necessarily  pronounced  with  tonic  vibrations  of 
the  chordsB  vocales.^  This  is  physically  impossible ; 
for  if  we  really  tried  to  intone  p  or  ^,  we  should 
either  destroy  the  p  and  6,  or  be  suffocated  in  our  at- 
tempt at  producing  voice.  Both  p  and  6,  as  far  as 
tone  is  concerned,  are  aphonous  or  mute.  But  b 
differs  from  pin  so  far  as,  in  order  to  pronounce  it, 
the  breath  is  for  a  moment  checked  by  the  glottis, 
just  as  it  was  in  pronouncing  v  instead  of  /  What, 
then,  is  the  difference  between  German  ta  and  6? 
Simply  that  in  the  former  no  contact  takes  place, 

1  Brttcke,  p.  00.     r^  irveCftan  rroXXu>.  Dkm  Hal.     R.  too  Baumer,  Dk 
JUpiration,  p.  108. 
*  Funke,  p.  685.    BrUcke,  Grundx&gt,  pp.  7,  89. 
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and  hence  no  cessation  of  breath,  no  silence ;  whereas 
the  mute  b  requires  contact,*  complete  contact,  and 
hence  caases  a  pause,  however  short  it  may  seem,  so 
that  we  clearly  hear  the  breath  all  the  time  it  is 
struggling  with  the  lips  that  shut  in  upon  it  We 
may  now  understand  why  the  terms  soft  and  hard, 
as  applied  to  b  and  j9,  are  by  no  means  so  inappropri- 
ate as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  Czerniak,  by 
using  his  probe,  as  described  above,  found  that  hard 
consonants  (mut®  tenues)  drove  it  up  much  more 
violently  than  the  soft  consonants  (mutas  mediae).^ 
The  normal  impetus  of  the  breath  is  certainly 
checked,  subdued,  softened,  when  we  pronounce  b ;  it 
does  not  strike  straight  against  the  barrier  of  the 
lips;  it  hesitates,  so  to  say,  and  we  hear  how  it 
clings  to  the  glottis  in  its  slow  onward  passage. 
This  slight  sound,  which  is  not  caused  by  any  rhyth- 
mic vibration,  but  only  by  a  certain  narrowing  of 
the  chordsB,  is  all  that  can  be  meant  when  some 
grammarians  call  these  mute  consonants  sonant; 
and,  physiologically,  the  only  appreciable  difference 
between  p  and  b,  t  and  d,  k  and  g,  is  that  in  the  for- 
mer the  glottis  is  wide  open,  in  the  latter  narrowed, 
but  not  sp  far  stretched  as  to  produce  musical  tones. 
I  i. «.  p.  9. 
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Itascd  Gkecki, 

Fig.  S4.  Fig.  96. 


Lastly,  g,  d,  b,  may  be  rnodified  to  ng,  n,  m.     For 
these  three  nasals  a  fall  contact  takes  place,  but  the 

breath  is  stopped,  not 
^^fif-  ^-  abruptly    as    in    the 

tenues,  but  in  the 
same  manner  as  with 
the  mediee.  At  the 
same  time  the  breath- 
ing is  emitted,  not 
through  the  mouth, 
but  through  the  nose. 
It  is  not  necessary 
that  breath  should  be 
propelled  through  the 
nose,  as  long  as  the 
veil  is  withdrawn 
that  separates  the 
nose  from  the  pharynx.  Water  injected  into  the 
nose  while  n  and  m  are  pronounced  rushes  at  once 
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into  the  windpipe.^  Where  the  withdrawal  of  tW 
Telum  is  rendered  impossible  by  disease,  —  such  a 
case  came  dnder  Czennak's '  obserration,  —  pure 
nasals  cannot  be  produced.^ 

The  so-called  motiill^  oi  Softened  nasal,  and  all 
other  mouill^  consonants,  fere  produced  by  the  addi* 
tion  of  a  final  y,  and  need  not  be  classified  as  simph 
letters. 

Aspirated  Checks. 

Pot"  tnost  languages  the  letters  hitherto  described 
would  be  amply  sufficient ;  but  in  the  more  highly 
oi^nized  forms  of  speech  new  distinctions  were 
introduced  and  graphically  expressed  which  deserVe 
some  explanation.  Instead  of  pronouncing  a  ten- 
uis as  it  ought  to  be  pronounced,  by  cutting  sharp 
through  the  stream  of  breath  or  tone  which  proceeds 
tioxtk  the  larynx,  it  is  possible  to  gather  the  breath 
and  to  let  it  explode  audibly  as  soon  as  the  conso^ 
nantal  contact  is  withdrawn.  In  this  manner  w6 
form  the  hard  olr  sUrd  aspirates  which  occur  in  Saii- 
skrit  and  in  Greek,  kh,  th,  ph. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  pronounce  g,  d,  b,  and  allow 
the  soft  breathing  to  be  heard  as  soon  as  the  contact 
is  removed,  we  have  the  soft  aspirates,  which  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Sanskrit,  gh,  dh,  bh. 

Much  discussion  has  been  raised  on  these  hard 
and  soft  aspirates,  the  question  being  whether  theif 

1  Csertnak,  Wiener  Akadtmie,  xxiv.  p.  9. 

s  Ftinke,  p.  681.    Czerraak,  Wientf  AkademU,  xxix.  p.  178. 

*  Profemor  HelmholU  has  the  following  remarks  on  M  and  N:  "  M  aad 
N  resemble  the  vowels  in  their  formation,  because  they  cause  no  noise  in 
the  buci:ral  tube.  The  buccal  tube  is  shut,  and  the  voice  escapes  through  the 
Doee.  The  mouth  only  form^  a  reftounding  cavity,  modifylhg  the  sonrid. . 
If  we  watch  ftx>m  below  people  walking  np-hill  and  speaking  together,  Um 
I  m  and  ii  are  heard  longest.*' 
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first  element  was  really  a  complete  consonantal  con* 
tact,  or  whether  the  contact  was  incomplete,  and  the 
letters  intended  were  hard  and  soft  breathings.  As 
we  have  no  means  of  hearing  either  the  old  Brah- 
mans  or  the  ancient  Oreeks  pronounce  their  hard 
aspirates,  and  as  it  is  certain  that  pronanciation  is 
constantly  changing,  we  cannot  hope  to  derive  macb 
aid  either  from  modern  Pandits  or  from  modem 
Grreeks.  The  Brahmans  of  the  present  day  are  said 
to  pronounce  their  kh,  th,  and  ph  like  a  complete 
tenuis,  followed  by  the  spiritus  asper.  The  nearest 
approach  to  kh  is  said  to  be  the  English  kb  in  itUchom^ 
though  this  can  hardly  be  a  good  illustration,  as  here 
the  tenuis  ends  and  the  aspirate  begins  a  syllable. 
The  Irish  pronunciation  of  kind^  toton^  pigy  has  like- 
wise been  quoted  as  in  some  degree  similar  to  the 
Sanskrit  hard  aspirates.  In  the  modern  languages 
of  India  where  the  Sanskrit  letters  are  transmbed 
by  Persian  letters,  we  actually  find  kh  represented 
by  two  letters,  k  and  h,  joined  together.  The  mod- 
ern Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  pronounce  their  three 
aspirates  as  breathings,  like  h,  th,  f.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  two  points  of  importance  are,  first, 
whether  these  aspirates  in  Gheek  or  Sanskrit  were 
formed  with  or  without  complete  contact,  and,  sec- 
ondly, whether  they  were  classed  as  surd  or  as 
sonant  Saaskrit  grammarians  allow,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  of  no  doubt  on  either  of  these  points. 
The  hard  aspirates  are  formed  by  complete  contact 
(sprishta),  and  they  belong  to  that  class  of  letters  for 
which  the  glottis  must  be  completely  open,  L  e.  to  the 
stird  or  hard  consonants.  These  two  points  once 
established   pat  an  end  to  all  speculations  on  the 
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snbjeoi  What  the  exact  acmnd  of  these  letters  was 
is  difficult  to  determine,  because  the  ancient  anthori- 
ties  vary  in  their  descriptions,  but  there  is  no  uncer- 
tainty as  to  their  physiological  character.  They  are 
said  to  be  uttered  with  a  strong  ont-breathing  (ma- 
h&pr&nah),  bat  this,  as  it  is  shared  by  them  in  com- 
mon with  the  soft  aspirates  and  the  hard  breaths,  can- 
not constitute  their  distinctive  feature.  Their  tech- 
nical name  ^  soshman,"  i  e.  <<  with  wind,''  would  ad- 
rait  of  two  explanations.  ^  Wind ''  might  be  taken 
in  the  general  sense  of  breath,  €»r —  and  this  is  more 
correct — in  the  sense  of  the  eight  letters  called  "the 
winds  "  in  Sanskrit,  h,  ^  sh,  s,  tongue-root  breath 
(Jihv&mflltya),  labial  breath  (Upadbm&niya),  neutral 
br«ith  (Visarga),  and  neutral  nasal  (Anusvftra). 
Thus  it  is  maintained  by  some  ancient  gramma* 
rians^  that  the  hard  aspirates  are  the  hard  letters  k, 
t,  p,  together  with  the  corresponding  winds  or  hom- 
organic  winds ;  that  is  to  say,  kh  is  =  k  +  tongue- 
ro(rt  breath,  th  =  t  +  S)  ph  =  p  +  labial  breath.  The 
soft  aspirates,  on  the  contrary,  of  which  more  here- 
after, are  said  to  be  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
soft  g,  d,  b,  with  the  soft  'h.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  Sanskrit  'h,  which  is  not  the  spiritus  asper 
(though  it  has  constantly  been  mistaken  for  that), 
but  a  sonant  letter,  could  not  possibly  form  the  sec- 
ond element  in  the  hard  aspirates.  They  w^e 
formed,  as  here  described,  by  means  of  complete 
bard  contact,  followed  by  the  hard  breaths  of  each 
o^gan.  The  objections  which  other  grammarians 
raise  against  this  view  do  not  affect  the  facts,  but 
only  their  explanation.    As  they  look  upon  all  letters 

1  8inx€^  of  Languagti,  p.  zzxiL    idkala-Pr^tUAkhpif  zlii.  18. 
U 
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as  eteiDa],  they  cannot  admit  their  composite  charao 
ter,  and  they  therefore  represent  the  aspiration,  not 
as  an  additional  element,  bat  as  an  external  quality, 
and  prescribe  for  them  a  quicker  pronunciation  in 
order  to  prevent  any  difference  between  them  and 
other  consonants.  In  other  letters  the  place,  the  con- 
tact, and  the  opening  or  shutting  of  the  glottis  form 
the  three  constituent  elements;  in  the  aspirates  a 
fourth,  the  breath,  is  added.  The  Sanskrit  hard 
aspirates  can  only  be  considered  as  k,  t,  p,  modi- 
fied by  the  spiritus  asper,  which  immediately  follows 
them,  and  which  assumes,  according  to  some,  the 
character  of  the  guttural,  dental,  or  labial  breaths. 

As  to  the  Greek  aspirates,  we  know  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  aphona,  i.  e.  that  tiiey  were  formed  by 
complete  contact.  They  were  not  originally  hemi- 
phona  or  breaths,  though  they  became  so  afterwards. 
That  they  were  hard,  or  pronounced  with  open  glot- 
tis, we  must  gather  from  their  original  signs,  such  as 
IIH,  and  from  their  reduplicated  forms,  ti4himij  kS^ 
chyka^  pS-phyka} 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  real  nature  of 
the  Sanskrit  soft  aspirates,  gh,  dh,  bh.  According 
to  some  grammarians  they  are  produced  by  the 
union  of  g,  d,  ^  b,  with  'h,  which  in  Sanskrit  is  a 
sonant  letter,  a  spiritus  lenis,  but  slightly  modified.^ 
The  same  grammarians,  however,  maintain  that  they 
are  not  formed  entirely  with  the  glottis  closed,  or  as 
sonant  letters,  but  that  they  and  the  h  reqaire  the 
glottis  ^  both  to  be  opened  and  to  be  closed.^^     What 

^  Raumer,  Afpiration^  06.    Curti^ff,  Or,  Etymohgie,  11.  p.  11. 
>  If  Sanskrit  writing  w«re  not  of  so  late  a  date,  the  fact  that  the  Vedle 
4h  or  Ih  is  actually  represented  by  a  combination  of  1  and  h  might  bi 

qvoted  in  support  of  this  theory  ( ^  =:^5B^  ). 
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diis  means  is  somewhat  obscnre.  A  letter  may  be 
either  surd  or  sonant,  bat  it  can  hardly  be  both ;  and 
the  fact  that  not  only  the  four  soft  aspirates  but  the 
simple  'h  ^  also  were  considered  as  surd-sonant,  would 
0eem  to  show  that  an  intermediate  rather  than  a 
compound  utterance  is  intended.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, namely,  that  neither  the  hard  nor  the  soft 
aspirates  were  originally  mere  breaths.  They  are 
both  based  on  complete  contact,  and  thus  differ  from 
the  hard  and  soft  breaths  which  sometimes  take 
their  places  in  cognate  tongues. 

We  have  thus  finished  our  survey,  which  I  have 
kept  as  general  as  possible,  withont  dwelling  on  any 
of  the  less  normal  letters  peculiar  to  every  language, 
every  dialect — nay,  to  the  pronunciation  of  every 
individuaL  It  is  the  excessive  attention  paid  to 
tiiese  more  or  less  peculiar  letters  that  has  rendered 
most  works  on  Phonetics  so  complicated  and  unin- 
telligible. If  we  have  clearly  impressed  on  our  mind 
the  normal  conditions  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  the 
production  of  vowels  and  consonants,  it  will  be  easy 
to  arrange  the  somads  of  every  new  language  under 
the  categories  once  established  on  a  broad  and  firm 
basis.  To  do  this,  to  arrange  the  alphabet  of  any 
given  language  according  to  the  compartments 
planned  by  physiological  research,  is  the  office  of 
the  grammarian,  not  of  the  physiologist.  But  even 
here,  too  much  nicety  is  dangerous.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  some  little  difference  between  k,  t,  p,  as 
pronounced  by  an  Englishman  and  by  a  German, 
yet  each  has  only  one  set  of  tenues,  and  to  class 

i  idkata-Prdtiddhkya,  ziiL  1.  The  expTMsion  **the  breath  becomes  both 
•onant  and  surd  between  the  two,"  i.  e.  between  the  complete  openfaig  and 
•hatting,  tbowa  tls3f  UL  i2aC(a3iediate  MNind  ia  meant. 
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tbem  ais  difier^nt  and  repietent  tbem  by  different 
graphio  exponeqta  would  produoe  nothing  but  com 
fqsion.  Tbe  Semitic  nations  have  sounds  which  axe 
absent  in  the  Xndo-European  languages — the  sounds 
which  Briicke  h^  well  described  as  gvtturalet  vera^ 
true  gutturals ;  for  the  letters  which  we  commonly 
qall  gutturals,  ^,  g,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gnt-^ 
tur,  but  with  the  root  of  the  tongne  and  the  soft 
palate.  Bat  their  charact^,  if  only  accurately  de* 
scribedi  as  it  has  been  by  Czermaki  will  easily  be^ 
come  intelligible  to  the  student  of  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  if  he  has  but  acquired  a  clear  conception 
of  what  bi^s  be^o  well  called  the  Alphabet  of  Natwr4f 
To  sum  upi  we  must  distinguish  three  things  :  -**^ 

(1)  What  letters  are  made  o£ 

(2)  How  they  are  made. 

(3)  Where  they  are  made. 

(1)  Letters  are  formed  — 

(a)  Of  vocalized  breath.  These  I  call  vowels 
(Phonlenta,  no  contact). 

(b)  Of  breath,  not  vocalized.  These  I  call 
breaths  or  spiritus  (Hemiphdna,  slight  contact). 

(c)  Of  articulate  noise.  These  I  call  checks  or 
stopping  letters  (Aphona,  complete  contact). 

(2)  Letters  are  formed  — 

(a)  With  wide  opening  of  the  chord®  vocales^^ 
These  I  call  hard  letters  (psila,  tenues,  surd,  sharp ; 
viv&ra6v&s&ghoshfib). 

(b)  With  a  narrowing  of  the  chords  vocales. 
These  I  call  soft  letters  (mesa,  medis,  sonant,  blunt; 
samvftran&daghoshfih).  This  distinction  applies  both 
to  the  breaths  and  to  the  cheokSi  though  the  effecl^  as 
pointed  out,  is  diflEareRt. 
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(3)  Letters  are  formed  in  different  places  by  active 
and  passive  organs,  the  normal  places  being  those 
marked  by  the  contact  between  the  root  of  the 
tongne  and  the  palate,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and 
the  teeth,  and  the  upper  and  lower  lips,  with  their 
various  modificaljons* 
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s^  r?  s^  3^          ff 

1        vSS  -O  2.  S             e 

60   -^   ra     rg.                   ^ 

1    lit!       S 

44     ^      ^     "^^                     A 

' 

5g               .»4         •      -«       »< 
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1 

n  1 1 1 4 1 1 1 1 

Hard 
•      hand 
-h     loch 
t    ich,G. 
8    rice 
8    sharp 
th    breath 
f    life 

^    which 

■ 

1.  Glottis 

%  Root  of  tongue  and  soft  palate 
8.  Root  of  tongue  and  hard  palate 

4.  Tip  of  tongue  and  teeth 

5.  Tongue  reversed  and  palate  . 

6.  Tongue  and  edge  of  teeth 

7.  Lower  lip  and  upper  teeth     . 

8.  Upper  and  lower  lips     • 

9.  Upper  and  lower  lips  rounded 
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APPENDIX  TO  LECTURE  III. 

ON   TBANSLITERATION. 

Haying  on  former  occasions  discassed  the  problem 
ct  transcribing  languages  by  a  common  alphabet,^  I 
should,  for  the  present,  have  passed  over  that  subject 
altogether  if  I  had  not  been  repeatedly  urged  to  de- 
clare my  opinion  on  other  alphabets  recommended 
to  the  public  by  powerful  advocates.  No  one  has 
worked  more  energetically  for  the  propagation  of  a 
common  alphabet  than  Professor  Lepsius,  of  Berlin ; 
and  though,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
much  more  competent  judges,  such  as  Briicke,  the 
physiological  basis  of  bis  alphabet  is  not  free  from 
error,  —  nay,  though  in  the  more  limited  field  of  lan- 
guages on  which  I  can  form  an  independent  opinion 
be  has  slightly  misapprehended  the  nature  of  certain 
letters  and  classes  of  letters, —  I  should  nevertheless 
rejoice  in  the  success  even  of  an  imperfect  alphabet, 
supposing  it  had  any  chance  of  general  adoption. 
If  his  alphabet  could  become  the  general  alphabet 
at  least  among  African  scholars,  it  would  be  a  real 
benefit  to  that  new  branch  of  philological  studies. 
But  I  regret  to  see  that  even  in  Africa  those  who, 
like  Dr.  Bleek,  are  most  anxious  to  follow  the  propo- 
sitions of  Professor  LepsiuSi  find  it  impossible  to  do 
so,  <<  on  account  of  its  too  great  typographical  diffi* 
culties."^    If  this  is  the  case  at  a  steam  printing- 

1  Propoxate  for  a  Miaeionary  Alphabet  In  M.  M/s  Survey  of  Langmagu 
(9d  edition),  1856. 
s  Dr.  Bleelc,  OmpanOivt  Orammar^  p.  xiL 
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office  in  Cape  Town,  what  can  we  expect  at  Nea« 
berrnhut?  Another  and  even  more  serious  objectioni 
urged  likewise  by  a  scholar  most  anxious  to  support 
the  Church  Missionary  Alphabet,  is  that  the  scheme 
of  Dr.  Lepsius,  as  modified  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Continental  Missionary  Societies,  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  uniform  system.  "  The  Societies,'^ 
says  the  Rev.  Hugh  Qoldie,  in  bis  ^  Dictionary  of 
tlie  Efik  Language*'  (Glasgow,  1862),  "have  not 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  uniform  system,  for 
which  Dr.  Lepsius's  alphabet  is  taken  as  a  base; 
deviations  are  made  from  it,  which  vary  in  different 
languages,  and  which  destroy  the  claim  of  this 
system  to  uniformity.  Marks  are  employed  in  the 
Church  of  England  Society  which  are  not  employed 
by  the  continental  societies,  and  vice  versd.  This,  I 
think,  is  fotal  to  the  one  great  recommendation  of 
ibe  system,  namely,  its  claim  to  be  received  as  a 
common  system.  Stripped  of  its  adventitious  reo» 
ommendations,  and  judged  on  its  own  merits,  we 
think  it  deficient  in  simplicity." 

These  are  serious  objections;  and  yet  I  should 
gladly  have  waived  them  and  given  my  support  to 
the  system  of  Professor  Lepsius,  if,  during  the  many 
years  that  it  has  been  before  the  public,  I  bad  ob- 
served any  signs  of  its  taking  root,  or  of  that  slow 
and  silent  growth  which  alone  augurs  well  for  the 
future.  What  has  been,  T  believe,  most  detrimental 
to  its  success,  is  the  loud  advocacy  by  which  it  was 
attempted  to  force  that  system  on  the  acceptance  of 
scholars  and  missionaries,  many  of  them  far  more 
competent,  in  their  own  special  spheres,^  to  form  an 

1  ProfeMor  Lepsins  has  some  interesting  rsmarks  on  the  Afrionn  ciickt. 
TIm  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne,  aathor  of  a  Mm  Kt^fir  Dictionary^  expressed  hia* 
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Opinion  of  its  defects  than  either  its  author  or  its 
patrons.  That  my  unwillingness  to  adopt  the  sys- 
tem of  Professor  Lepsius  did  not  arise  from  any 
predilection  for  my  own  Missionary  Alphabet,  I 
have  proved  by  adopting,  when  I  write  in  English, 
the  system  of  Sir  William  Jones.  My  own  system 
was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  missionary  sys- 
tem. My  object  was,  if  possible,  to  devise  an  alpha- 
bet capable  of  expressing  every  variety  of  sound 
timt  could  be  physiologically  defined,  and  yet  not 
requiring  one  single  new  or  artificial  type.  As  in' 
most  languages  we  find,  besides  the  ordinary  sounds 
that  can  be  expressed  by  the  ordinary  types,  one,  or 
at  the  utmost  two  modifications  to  which  certain 
letters  or  classes  of  letters  are  liable,  I  proposed 
italics  as  exponents  of  the  first  degree  of  modified^ 
tion,  small  capitals  as  exponents  of  the  second  de- 
gree. .  Thus  as,  besides  the  ordinary  dentals,  t,  tb, 
d,  dh,  we  find  in  Sanskrit  the  Unguals,  I  proposed 
that  these  should  be  printed  as  italics,  ty  th^  c{,  dh^ 
instead  of  the  usual  but  more  diflScolt  types,  t',  th', 
d',  dh^,  or  t,  tb)  d)  dh*  As  in  Arabic  we  find,  besides 
the  ordinary  dentals,  another  set  of  linguals,  I  pro* 

lolf  Against  Or.  Lepsius^s  proposal  to  write  the  clicks  brfart  their  ao- 
companyiiig  letters.  He  at  the  same  time  advanced  aom^  etymological 
arguments  in  support  of  his  own  view.  How  is  the  African  missJcoai^ 
answered  by  the  Berlin  Professor?  I  quote  Professor  Lepsius^s  rep^i 
which,  if  it  did  not  convince,  mast  have  startled  and  sttinned  his  humhlft 
adversary.    *<  Equally  little,**  be  writes,  **•  should  we  be  joatifted  Sa  iiifilw 

ftng  ftom  the  fiust  that  in  th«  Sanskrit  -^^f^  lefi  (sic),  h«  licks,  fh>m 
1^^  lih,  and  l?f  tl,  t'  (sic)  must  be  pronounced  not  as  th  (sic),  but 

as  ht  (sic).**  How  the  change  of  Sanskrit  h  and  t  into  d*  (jg  is  dh,  not 
|h)  has  any  bearing  on  the  Rev.  J.  L  Ddhne*s  argument  about  the  eliek% 
1  am  afraid  few  missionaries  in  AMca  will  understand. 
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posed  to  express  these  too  by  italics.  These  italics 
were  only  intended  to  show  that  the  dentals  printed 
in  italics  were  not  meant  for  the  usual  dentals.  This 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  those  not  acquainted 
with  Sanskrit  or  Arabic,  while  Sanskrit  and  Arabic 
scholars  could  have  bad  little  doubt  as  to  what  class 
of  modified  dentals  was  intended  in  Sanskrit  or 
Arabic.  If  certain  letters  require  more  than  one 
modification,  —  as,  for  instance,  t,  s,  n,  r,  —  then 
small  capitals  would  have  come  in,  and  only  in 
very  extreme  cases  would  an  additional  diacritical 
mark  have  been  required  for  a  third  modification  of 
one  common  type.  If  through  the  princely  liberal* 
ity  of  one  opulent  society,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,^  complete  founts  of  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive types  are  to  be  granted  to  any  press  that 
will  ask  for  them,  there  is  no  further  need  for  italics 
or  small  capitals,  —  mere  makeshifts  that  could  only 
have  recommended  themselves  to  poor  missionaries 
wishing  to  obtain  the  greatest  results  by  the  smallest 
means.  It  is  curious,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  urged  against  a  systematic  use  of 
italics,  italics  crop  out  almost  everywhere  both  in 
philological  works  at  home  and  in  missionary  publi- 
cations abroad,  while  as  yet  I  have  very  seldom  met 
with  the  Church  Missionary  5  for  the  vowel  in 
French  camr^  or  with  the  Church  Missionary  i  for 
the  Sanskrit  sh,  as  written  by  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Within  the  circle  of  languages  in  which  I  take  a 
more  immediate  interest,  the  languages  of  India,  the 
adoption  of  the  alphabet  advocated  by  the  Church 

1  See  Retiolation  S,  carried  Augoat  26, 1861,  at  the  Church  MijsioDarj 
Borne,  London. 
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Miesionary  Society  seems  now,  after  the  suocessfol 
exertions  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  raore  than  hope- 
less; nor  do  I  think  that  for  people  situated  like  the 
modem  Hindus  such  a  pis-alkr  as  italics  and  small 
capitals  is  likely  to  be  popular.  Living  in  England, 
and  writing  chiefly  for  England  and  India,  I  natu- 
rally decided  to  follow  that  system  which  was  so 
modestly  put  forth  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  ^  Asiatic  Researches,"  and  has  since, 
with  slight  modifications,  not  always  improvementS| 
been  adopted  by  the  greatest  Oriental  scholars  in 
India,  England,  and  the  Continent  In  reading  that 
essayi  written  about  eighty  years  ago,  one  is  sur- 
prised to  see  how  well  its  author  was  acquainted 
with  all  that  is  really  essential  either  in  the  physiolog- 
ical analysis  or  in  the  philological  definition  of  the 
alphabet     I  do  not  think  the  criticism  of  Professor  ^ 

Lepsius  quite  fair  when  he  imputes  to  Sir  W.  Jones 
^a  defective  knowledge  of  the  general  organism 
of  sounds,  and  of  the  (listinct  sounds  to  be  repre- 
sented " ;  nor  can  I  blame  the  distinguished  founder 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  the  imperfect  application 
of  his  own  principles,  considering  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a  scholar  to  sacrifice  his  own  principles  to  con* 
nderations  of  a  more  practical  nature. 

The  points  on  which  I  differ  from  Sir  W.  Jones 
are  of  very  small  consequence.  They  arise  from 
habit  rather  than  from  principle.  I  should  willingly 
give  them  up  if  by  so  doing  I  could  help  to  bring 
about  a  more  speedy  agreement  among  Sanskrit 
scholars  in  England  and  India.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  in  the  second  edition  of  his  <'  Standard  Alpha-  ^ 
bet"  Professor  Lepsius  has  acknowledged  the  prac- 
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tical  superiority  of  the  Bystem  of  Sir  W.  Jones  in 
sereral  important  points,  and  I  think  he  will  find 
that  his  own  system  may  be  still  farther  improved, 
or  at  all  events  have  a  better  chance  of  snccess  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  India,  if  it  approaches  more 
and  more  closely  to  that  excellent  standard.  The 
snbjoined  table  will  make  this  clearer  than  any 
comment :  — 


Sanskrit  Alphabet,  as  transcribed  by  Sir  W.  fanes,  M.  3f.,  fti  Iks 
Mksitmarjf,  and  in  the  Church  Missionary  AlphsJpsSs. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

PHONETIC  CHANGE. 

From  the  investigations  wbieb  I  ledd  before  yon 
in  my  last  Lecture,  you  know  tbe  materials  which 
were  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  primitive  architects  of 
language.  They  may  seem  small  compared  with 
the  countless  vocables  of  the  countless  languages 
and  dialects  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  nor  would 
it  have  been  difficult  to  increase  their  number  con- 
siderably, bad  we  assigned  an  independent  name 
and  position  to  every  slight  variety  of  sound  that  can 
be  uttered,  or  may  be  discovered  among  the  various 
tribes  of  the  globe.  Yet  small  as  is  the  number  of 
the  alphabetic  elements,  there  are  but  few  languages 
that  avail  themselves  of  all  of  them.  Where  we 
find  very  abundant  alphabets,  as  for  instance  in  Hin- 
dustani and  English,  different  languages  have  been 
mixed,  each  retaining,  for  a  time,  its  own  phonetic 
peculiarities.  It  is  because  French  is  Latin  as 
spoken  not  only  by  the  Roman  provincials  but  by 
the  German  Franks,  that  we  find  in  its  dictionary 
words  beginning  with  h  and  with  guL  They  are 
due  to  German  throats;  they  belong  to  the  Teutonic, 
not  to  the  Romance  alphabet  Thus  hair  is  to  hate ; 
Aameati,  home;  hdter^  to  haste;  dSguiser  points  to 
wise^  guile  to  wile^  guichei  to  wicket    It  is  because 
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English  is  Saxon  as  spoken  not  only  by  Saxons,  bu^ 
likewise  by  Normans,  that  we  hear  in  it  several 
sonuds  which  do  not  occar  in  any  other  Teutonic 
dialects.  The  sound  of  u  as  heard  in  pure  is  not  a 
Teutonic  sound.  It  arose  from  an  attempt  to  imitate 
the  French  u  in  pure?-  Most  of  the  words  in  which 
this  sound  is  heard  are  of  Roman  origin,  e.  g.  duke^ 
dtiring  (durer),  beauty  (beauts,  bellitas),  nuisance 
(nocentia).  This  sound  of  u,  however,  being  once 
naturalized,  found  its  way  into  Saxon  words  also; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Normans  pronounced  the  A.  S. 
e6v)  and  eaw  like  yu\  e.  g.  knew  (cneow),  few 
(feawa),  dew  (deaw),  hue  (hiw).^ 

The  sounds  of  ch  and  /  in  English  are  Roman  or 
Norman  rather  than  Teutonic  sounds,  though,  once 
admitted  into  English,  they  have  infected  many 
words  of  Saxon  descent  Thus  cheer  in  good  cheer 
is  the  French  chire^  the  MedisBval  Latin  caraj^ 
chamber^  chambre^  camera ;  cherry^  A.  S.  cirse^  Fr. 
cerise^  Lat.  cerasus ;  to  preach,  prScher^  prcedicare ; 
forgCy  fabricare.  Or  /  in  jopy  gaudium,  judge,  judeXj 
&c.  But  the  same  sounds  found  their  way  into 
Saxon  words  also,  sucL  «e  choose  (cedsan,  German 
kUsen) ;  chew  (ceotoan,  German  katien) ;  particularly 
before  e  and  t,  but  likewise  before  other  vowels ;  e.  g. 
child,  as  early  as  Layamon,  instead  of  the  older 
A.  S.  did]  cheap,  A.  S.  ceap ;  birch,  Jinch,  speech,  much^ 
&c. ;  tlicUch  {theccan),  watch  (weccan) ;  in  Scotch, 
theek  and  walk ;  or  in  bridge  (brycg,  Briicke),  edge 
(e<y,  Ecke),  ridge  (hrycg,  RUcken). 

1  Fiedler,  EngUsdie  Orammaiik^  i.  pp.  118, 142. 

*  Cf.  Marab,  LectureSf  Second  Series,  p.  05. 

*  Cara  in  Spanish,  chi^re  in  Old  French,  mean  face;  Kioot  nses  ''avoir 
la  ch&re'  baiss^e.*'  It  afterwards  assumed  the  sense  of  welcome,  and  hos- 
pitable reception.    Cf.  Diez,  Lex.  Etym,  s.  v.  Cara. 
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The  soft  sound  of  z  in  azwre  (»r  of  5  in  t^inon  is 
likewise  a  Roman  importation« 

Words,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  th  occurs  are 
Saxon,  and  had  to  be  pronoanced  by  the  Normans 
as  well  as  they  coald.  To  jadge  from  the  spelling  ol 
MSS.,  they  would  seem  to  have  pronounced  d  in-' 
stead  of  ih.  The  same  applies  to  words  containing 
itA,  originally  At;,  or  gki^  originally  A^;  a3  in  trAo, 
V^hichj  or  bought^  Ught^  right.  All  these  are  truly 
Saxon,  and  the  Scotch  dialect  preserves  the  original 
guttural  sound  of  A  before  U 

The  O  Tyi-herero  has  neither  I  nor  /,  nor  the  sib- 
ilants s  r  z.  The  pronunciation  is  lisping,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  custom  of  the  Va-herero  of  having 
their  upper  front  teeth  partly  filed  off,  and  four  lower 
teeth  knocked  out.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  that  the 
O  Tyi-herero  has  two  sounds  similar  to  those  of  the 
hard  and  soft  ih  and  dh  in  English  (written  5,  z)} 

There  are  languaiges  that  throw  away  certain  let- 
ters  which  to  us  woald  seem  almost  indispensable^ 
and  there  are  others  in  which  even  the  normal  dis- 
tinctions between  guttural,  dental,  and  labial  contact 
axe  not  yet  clearly  perceived.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  look  upon  pa  and  ma  as  the  most  natural  articula- 
tions, that  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  language  without 
them.  We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that 
the  names  for  father  and  mother  in  all  languages  are 
derived  from  the  first  cry  of  recognition  which  an  in- 
fant can  articulate,  and  that  it  could  at  that  early  age 
articulate  none  but  those  formed  by  the  mere  open- 
ing or  closing  of  the  lips.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless, 
that  the  MohawKs,  of  whom  I  knew  an  interesting 

1  Sir  O.  Qnf%  Ubrmry,  i.  167. 
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■pecimen  at  Oxford,  never,  either  as  infants  or  as 
grown-up  people,  articulate  with  their  lips.  They 
have  no  p,  6,  fTi,/,  v^io  —  no  labials  of  any  kind ;  and 
although  their  own  name  Mohawk  would  seem  to 
bear  witness  against  this,  that  name  is  not  a  word  of 
their  own  language,  but  was  given  to  them  by  their 
neighbors.  Nor  are  they  the  only  people  who  always 
keep  their  mouths  open  and  abstain  from  articulating 
labials.^  They  share  this  peculiarity  with  five  other 
tribes,  who  together  form  the  so-called  six  nations, 
Mohawks^  Senekas^  Onandagos^  Oneidas^  Cayugas^ 
and  Tascaroras.  The  Hurons  likewise  have  no  la- 
bials, and  there  are  other  languages  in  America  with 
a  similar  deficiency.* 

The  gutturals  are  seldom  absent  altogether;  in 
some,  as  in  the  Semitic  family,  they  are  most  promi- 
nent, and  represented  by  a  numerous  array  of  letters. 
Several  languages  do  not  distinguish  between  h  and 
g\  some  have  only  A,  others  g  only.  The  sound  of 
f  as  in  gone,  of  j  as  in  jet,  and  of  z  as  in  zone,  which 
are  often  heard  in  Kafir,  have  no  place  in  the  Sech- 
nana  alphabet.'  There  are  a  few  dialects  mentioned 
by  Bindseil  as  entirely  destitute  of  gutturals,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  Society  Islands.*     It  was  unfor- 

1  BrosMS,  Formation  Mdcanique  dei  Languet,  i.  p.  220:  "  La  Hontan 
ijonte  qu*aacttne  nation  da  Canada  ne  fkit  usage  de  la  lettre  /,  que  les 
Horons,  k  qui  elles  manquent  toutet  quatra  (B,  P,  M,  F),  ne  ferment  jamais 
ks  I^vres.*'     ^'and  $  are  wanting  in  Rarotongan.    Hale,  232. 

s  See  Bindfleil,  Abhandlimgen,  p.  868.  The  Mixteca  language  htm  no  p, 
i,/;  the  Mexican  no  b,  v,  f;  the  Totonaca  no  b,  v,  f;  the  Kaigiiii 
(Uaidah)  and  Thlinkit  no  ft,/',/  (Pott,  JSt,  F,  ii.  63);  the  Hottentot  no/ 
or  »  (Sir  G.  Grey's  Library,  i.  p.  5);  the  languages  of  Australia  no  /  or  » 
i&a.  ii.  1,  S).  Many  of  the  statements  of  Bindseil  as  to  the  presence  and 
absence  of  certain  letters  in  certain  languages,  require  to  be  reSxaminedf 
as  they  chiefly  rest  on  Adelung's  Mithridates. 

•  Bindseil,  I  c.  844    Mithridates,  1.  632,  687. 

«  Appleys^  p.  50. 

M 
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innate  that  one  of  the  first  English  names  which  the 
natives  of  these  islands  had  to  pronounce  was  that 
of  Captain  Cook,  whom  they  could  only  call  Tute. 
Besides  the  Tahitian,  the  Hawaian  and  Samoan* 
are  likewise  said  to  be  without  gutturals.  In  these 
dialects,  however,  the  k  is  indicated  by  a  hiatus  oi 
catching  of  the  breath,  as  cUVi  for  a/tAt,  ^a^no  for  ka- 
kano? 

The  dentals  seem  to  exist  in  every  language.^  The 
rf,  however,  is  never  used  in  Chinese,  nor  in  Mexican, 
Peruvian,  and  several  other  American  dialects,*  and 
the  n  is  absent  in  the  language  of  the  Hurons^  and 
of  some  other  American  tribes.  The  s  is  absent  in 
the  Australian  dialects^  and  in  several  of  the  Poly- 
nesian languages,  where  its  place  is  taken  by  hJ 
Thus  in  Tongan  we  find  hahake  for  sasake ;  in  the 
New  Zealand  dialect  heke  for  seke.  In  Rarotongan 
the  s  is  entirely  lost,  as  in  ae  for  sae.  When  the  k 
stands  for  an  original  5,  it  has  a  peculiar  hissing 
sound  which  some  have  represented  by  5A,  others  hy^ 
zhy  others  by  he  or  A',  or  simply  e.  Thus  the  woi^ 
hongi,  from  the  Samoan  5on<g^',  meaning  to  salute  by 
pressing  noses,  has  been  spelt  by  different  writers, 
shongiy  ehangiy  heoTigi,  h^ongiy  and  zongifi    But  even 

1  Hale,  p.  232. 

*  To  avoid  confusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  throaghont  Polynesia,  irith 
the  exception  of  Samoa,  all  the  principHi  ^roup»  of  islands  are  known  to 
the  people  of  the  other  fnt>nps  by  the  name  of  their  largest  island.  Thai 
the  Sandwich  ItUtndt  are  termed  ff await;  the  Marquesas,  Nuhtkiva;  the  So^ 
ciety  IslandSy  Tahiti;  the  Gambier  Group^  Mangareva;  the  Friendly  /s^awjn, 
Tonga;  the  Navigator  /stands,  Samoa  (all),  see  Hale,  pp.  4,  120;  the  BeT' 
vey  Jstands,  Rarotonga;  the  Low  or  Dangerous  Archipelago^  Pattmotm;  Bom* 
dUch  Island  is  Fakaa/o, 

«  BIndseil,  L  c.  p.  368.  <  BIndseil.  L  e.  p.  366. 

•  Bindseil,  L  c.  p.  334.  «  Sir  George  Grey's  Libraiy,  li.  1,  t. 
V  Hale.  (.  c.  p.  232.  0  Hale,  L  c.  pp.  122, 234. 
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keeping  on  more  familiar  ground,  we  find  that  so 
perfect  a  language  as  Sanskrit  has  no  /,  no  soft  sib- 
ilants, no  short  e  and  o ;  Greek  has  no  y,  no  «?,  no  /, 
no  soft  sibilants ;  Latin  likewise  has  no  soft  sibilants, 
no  (\  <A,  ^,  English  is  deficient  in  guttural  breath- 
ings like  the  German  ach  and  ich.  High  German 
nas  no  to  like  the  English  to  in  wind,  no  thy  dky  ch^j. 
While  Sanskrit  has  no  /,  Arabic  has  no  p.  F'ls  ab- 
sent not  only  in  those  dialects  which  have  no  labial 
articulation  at  all,  but  we  look  for  it  in  vain  in  Fin- 
nish (despite  of  its  name,  which  was  given  it  by  its 
neighbors  ^),  in  Lithuanian,^  in  the  Gipsy  languages, 
in  Tamil,  Mongolian,  some  of  the  Tataric  dialects, 
Burmese,  &c^ 

It  is  well  known  that  r  is  felt  to  be  a  letter  difiicult 
to  pronounce  not  only  by  individuals  but  by  whole 
nations.  No  Chinese  who  speaks  the  classical  lan- 
guage of  the  empire  ever  pronounces  that  letter.  They 
say  Ki  li  sse  tu  instead  of  Christ ;  Eulopa  instead  of 
*  Europe  \  Ya  me  li  ha  instead  of  America,  Hence 
.-;.iieither  Mandarin  nor  Sericum  can  be  Chinese  words : 
the  former  is  the  Sk.  mantrin,  counsellor;  the  latter 
derived  from  Seres,  a  name  given  to  the  Chinese  by 
their  neighbors.*  It  is  likewise  absent  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hurons,  the  Mexicans,  the  Othomi,  and 
other  American  dialects ;  in  the  Kafir  language,^  and 

1  Pott,  EtymologUche  Forachungen^  ii.  62. 

*  "  /*  does  not  occur  in  any  genuine  Sclavonic  word.**  —  Briicke,  Grund" 
cjl^e,  p.  34. 

<  Bindseil,  p.  289. 

<  Pott,  DeuUche  Morgerd&ncRtche  GeseOtckaft,  xil.  453. 

•  Boyce*8  Grammar  of  the  Knjir  Language ,  ed.  Davis,  1863,  p.  rii.  The 
r  exists  in  the  Sechaana.  The  Kafirs  pronounce  /  instead  of  r  in  foreign 
words;  they  have,  however,  the  guttural  trills.  Cf.  Appleyard,  The  Kafir 
Language^  p.  49. 
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in  several  of  the  Polynesian  ^  tongues.  In  the  Poly- 
nesian tongues  the  name  of  Christ  is  Kaiaisiy  but  also 
Earaita  and  Keriso.  R  frequently  alternates  with  l^ 
but  I  again  is  a  sound  unknown  in  Zend,  and  in  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions,^  in  Japanese  (at  least  some 
of  its  dialects),  and  in  several  American  and  African 
tongues.^ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  prepare  more  extensive 
statistics  a^  to  the  presence  and  absence  of  certain 
letters  in  certain  languages;  nay, a  mere  counting  of 
consonants  and  vowels  in  the  alphabets  of  each  na- 
tion might  yield  curious  results.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion a  few :  — 

ERndastam^  which  admits  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Ara- 
bic, and  Turkish  words,  has  48  consonants,  of  which 
13  are  classical  Sanskrit  aspirates,  nasals,  and  sibi- 
lants, and  14  Arabic  letters. 

Sanskrit  has  37  consonants,  or,  if  we  count  the 
Vedic  I  and  ?A,  39. 

Turkish^  which  admits  Persian  and  Arabic  words, 
baa  32  consonants,  of  which  only  25  are  really 
Turkish. 

Persian^  which  admits  Arabic  words,  has  31  con- 
sonants, of  which  22  are  really  Persian,  the  rest 
Arabic 

Arabic  has  28  consonants. 

The  Kajir  (Zulu)  has  26  consonants,  besides  the 
clicks. 

Hebrew  has  23  consonants. 

1  The  dialects  of  New  Zealand,  Rarotonga,  Mangareva,  Paamota,  Tahiti, 
and  Nuknhiva  have  r;  those  of  Fakaafo,  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  Hawai,  hare 
t  —  See  Hale,  2.  c.  p.  282. 

<  See  Sir  U.  Rawlinson,  Btkithm,  p.  146.  Spiegel,  Parn  GrammalSk, 
p.  34. 

•  Brndieil,  p.  818;  Pott,  2.  c.  zU.  4M. 
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English  has  20  coDsonants. 

Greek  has  17  consonants,  of  which  3  are  compotincL 

Latin  has  17  consonants,  of  which  1  is  compound. 

Mongolian  has  17  or  18  consonants* 

Finnish  has  11. 

Polynesian  has  10  native  consonantal  sounds ;  no 
dialect  has  more  —  many  have  less.^ 

Some  Australian  languages  have  8,  with  three 
variations.' 

The  Melanesian  languages  are  richer  in  conso- 
nants. The  poorest,  the  Duanm,  has  12 ;  others  13, 
14,  and  more  consonants.' 

But  what  is  even  more  curious  than  the  absence 
or  presence  of  certain  letters  in  certain  languages  or 
families  of  languages,  is  the  inability  of  some  races 
to  distinguish,  either  in  hearing  or  speaking,  between 
some  of  the  most  normal  letters  of  our  alphabet.  No 
two  consonants  would  seem  to  be  more  distinct  than 
k  and  /.  Nevertheless,  in  the  language  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  these  two  sounds  run  into  one,  and  it 
seems  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  say  whether  what 
he  hears  is  a  guttural  or  a  dental.  The  same  word 
is  written  by  Protestant  missionaries  with  *,  by 
French  missionaries  with  t.  It  takes  months  of  pa- 
tient labor  to  teach  a  Hawaian  youth  the  difference 
between  k  and  ^,  g  and  dj  I  and  r.  The  same  word 
varies  in  Hawaian  dialects  as  much  as  koki  and  hoij 
kela  and  tea.^    In  adopting  the  English  word  steely 

1  Of.  Hale,  p.  281;  Von  der  Gabelentz,  Abhandlungen  der  Philohgisck- 
Ektoruehtn  Clatse  der  KSmgUch  SdcMmschen  GtselUchafl  der  WUiemckaf' 
Ian,  Tol.  m.  p.  26d.    Leipzig,  1861. 

«  Hale,  p.  482. 

*  See  Von  der  Qabelents,  /.  c. 

*  The  Polyneeian,  October,  1862. 
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the  Hawaians  have  rejected  the  Sy  because  they  never 
pronounce  two  consonants  together ;  they  have  added 
a  final  a,  because  they  never  end  a  syllable  with  a 
consonant,  and  they  have  changed  t  into  Ar.^  Thus 
steel  has  become  kila.  Such  a  confusion  between 
two  prominent  consonants  like  k  and  t  would  de- 
stroy the  very  life  of  a  language  like  English.  The 
distinction  between  carry  and  tarrj/,  car  and  tar^  key 
and  tetty  neck  and  net,  would  be  lost  Yet  the  Ha- 
waian  language  struggles  successfully  against  these 
disadvantages,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  being  used 
for  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  without  being  found 
wanting.  Physiologically  we  can  only  account  for 
this  confusion  by  inefficient  articulation,  the  tongue 
striking  the  palate  bluntly  half-way  between  the  k 
and  the  t  points,  and  thus  producing  sometimes  more 
of  a  dental,  sometimes  more  of  a  palatal  noise.  But 
it  is  curious  to  observe  that,  according  to  high  au- 
thority, something  of  the  same  kind  is  supposed  to 
take  place  in  English  and  in  French.*  We  are  told 
by  careful  observers  that  the  lower  classes  in  Canada 
habitually  confound  t  and  h\  and  say  tnMer,  moikiS, 
for  mStier  and  moitiS.  Webster  goes  so  far  as  to 
maintain,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  English  Diction- 
ary, that  in  English  the  letters  cl  are  pronounced  as 
if  written  tl^  cUar,  clean,  he  says,  are  pronounced 
Hear,  ilean ;  gl  is  pronounced  dl ;  glory  is  pronounced 
dlory.  Now  Webster  is  a  great  authority  on  such 
matters,  and  although  I  doubt  whether  any  one  really 

1  Bascbmann,  1U»  Marq.  p.  103;  Pott«  Etym,  F.  ii.  138.  **  In  Hawaian 
the  natives  make  no  distinction  between  /  and  Jb,  and  the  missionaries  havf 
adopted  the  latter,  though  improperly  (as  the  element  is  really  the  Poly 
nesian  0«  in  the  written  language/*  —  Hale,  vii.  p.  234. 

<  Student i  Manual  of  the  KnyUiHi  Lanyungt  (Mamh  and  Smith),  p.  848. 
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•ays  diary  instead  of  glory^  his  remark  shows,  at  all 
events,  that  even  with  a  well-mastered  tongae  and 
a  well-disciplined  ear  there  is  some  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  guttural  and  dental  contact. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  catch  the  exact  sound  of  a 
foreign  language  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
anecdote.  An  American  gentleman,  long  resident  in 
Constantinople,  writes :  "  There  is  only  one  word 
in  all  my  letters  which  I  am  certain  (however  they 
may  be  written)  of  not  having  spelt  wrong,  and  that 
is  the  word  bactshtasch^  which  signifies  a  present  I 
have  heard  it  so  often,  and  my  ear  is  so  accustomed 
to  the  sound,  and  my  tongue  to  the  pronunciation, 
that  I  am  now  certain  I  am  not  wrong  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  whisper  or  a  lisp.  There  is  no  other 
word  in  the  Turkish  so  well  impressed  on  my  mind, 
and  so  well  remembered.  Whatever  else  I  have 
written,  bactshtasch!  my  earliest  acquaintance  in 
the  Turkish  language,  I  shall  never  forget  you." 
The  word  intended  is  Bakhshish} 

The  Chinese  word  which  French  scholars  spell  ew/, 
is  rendered  by  difllrent  writers  (J7,  euUi^  eull,  r^ly  r'llj 
urh^  rhL  These  are  all  meant,  I  believe,  to  represent 
the  same  sound,  the  sound  of  a  word  which  at  Can- 
ton is  pronounced  i,  in  Annamitic  nt,  in  Japanese  ni? 

If  we  consider  that  r  is  in  many  languages  a  gut- 
tural, and  I  a  dental,^ we  may  place  in  the  same 
category  of  wavering  pronunciation  as  k  and  /,  the 
confusion  between  these  two  letters,  r  and  Z,  a  con- 
fusion remarked  not  only  in  the  Polynesian,  but 
likewise  in  the  African  languages.     Speaking  of  the 

1  QmstanHnopU  and  iti  Enrirontt^  by  an  American  long  resident,  Nen 
Tork,  1835,  if.  p.  151 ;  quoted  bv  Mar^h.  LecL^  Second  Scries,  {».  87. 
t  L^oD  de  Ro8njr»  /^a  Cochinchine,  p.  2U4. 
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Betshnana  dialects,  Dr.  Bieek  remarks :  ^  One  is 
jastified  to  consider  r  in  these  dialects  as  a  sort  of 
floating  letter,  and  rather  intermediate  between  I  and 
r,  than  a  decided  r  sound."  ^ 

Some  faint  traces  of  this  confusion  between  r  and  I 
may  be  discovered  even  in  the  classical  languages, 
though  here  they  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  Latin  deriva- 
tives arts  and  alis  are  one  and  the  same.  If  we 
derive  Satumalis  from  Satumusy  and  secularis  from 
seculum^  normalis  from  norma^  regularis  from  regula^ 
astralis  from  astrum^  stellaris  from  Stella^  it  is  clear 
that  the  suffix  in  all  is  the  same.  Yet  there  is  some 
kind  of  rule  which  determines  whether  eUis  or  aris  is 
to  be  preferred.  If  the  body  of  the  words  contains 
an  Z,  the  Roman  preferred  the  termination  aris; 
hence  secuiariSj  regularise  siellarisy  the  only  excep- 
tions being  that  /  is  preserved  (1)  when  there  is  also 
an  r  in  the  body  of  the  word,  and  this  r  closer  to  the 
termination  than  the  l\  hence  pluralism  lateralis; 
(2)  when  the  I  forms  part  of  a  compound  conso- 
nant, as  fluvialis,  glacialis.^  ^ 

Occasional  changes  of  /  into  r  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  language,  e.  g.  lavender^  i.  e.  lavendula ; 
colonel i  pronounced  cumel  (Old  French,  coronel ; 
Spanish,  coronel) ;  rossignole  =  lusciniola  ;  ccsrukus 
from  cmlum ;  kephalargia  and  lelhatgiaj  but  otaJgia^ 
all  from  algos^  pain.  The  Wallachian  dor^  desire,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  Italian  duolo^ 
pain.  In  apdlre^  chapitre,  esclandre,  the  same  change 
of  I  into  r  has  taken  place.* 

1  Sir  O.  Grey*8  Library,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

*  Cf.  Pott,  Etymohgisi  he  Forgchungen^  Ut  edit,  it  97   where  souM  <» 
ceptions,  such  as  Uyatisj  UlatU^  are  explained. 

*  Dies,  VeryUichtndt  Crammatik^  i.  p.  189. 
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On  the  other  hand  r  appears  as  I  in  Italian  albero 
=  arbor ;  celebro  =  cerebrum  ;  mercoledi,  Mercurii 
dies  ;  pellegrino^  pHgrim  =  peregrinus  ;  autel  = 
altare.^ 

In  the  Dravidian  family  of  languages  the  change 
of  /  into  r,  and  more  frequently  of  r  into.Z,  is  very 
common.^ 

Instances  of  an  utter  inability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween two  articulate  sounds  are,  however,  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  they  are  but  seldom  found  in  languages 
which  have  received  a  high  amount  of  literary  cul- 
tivation. What  I  am  speaking  of  here  is  not  merely 
change  of  consonants,  one  consonant  being  preferred 
in  one,  another  in  another  dialect,  or  one  being  fixed 
in  one  noun,  another  in  another.  This  is  a  subject 
we  shall  have  to  consider  presently.  What  I  wished 
to  point  out  is  more  than  that :  it  is  a  confusion  be- 
tween two  consonants  in  one  and  the  same  langUEige, 
in  one  and  the  same  word.  I  can  only  explain  it  by 
comparing  it  ta  that  kind  of  color-blindness  when 
people  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  blue  and 
red,  a  color-blindness  quite  distinct  from  that  which 
makes  blue  to  seem  red,  or  yellow  green.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  individuals  are  unable  to  pro- 
nounce certain  letters.  Many  persons  cannot  pro- 
nounce the  Z,  and  say  r  or  even  n  instead ;  grass  and 
crouds  instead  of  glass  and  clouds ;  ritten  instead  of 
little.  Others  change  r  to  d,  dound  instead  of  round ; 
others  change  lio  d,  dong  instead  of  long.  Children, 
too,  for  some  time  substitute  dentals  for  gutturalsi 
speaking  of  tat  instead  of  catj  tiss  instead  of  kiss. 
U  is  difficult  to  say  whether  their  tongue  is  mor€ 

1  Dies,  ^  c.  i.  p.  909 

<  Caldwellf  DraoidUm  Gtammar^  p.  190. 
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at  fault  or  their  ear.  In  these  cases,  however,  a  real 
substitation  takes  place ;  we  who  are  listening  hear 
one  letter  instead  of  another,  but  we  do  not  hear  as 
it  were  two  letters  at  once,  or  something  between  the 
two.  The  only  analogy  to  this  remarkable  imper- 
fection peculiar  to  uncultivated  dialects  may  be  dis- 
covered in  languages  where,  as  in  Modern  German, 
the  soft  and  hard  consonants  become  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  undistinguishable.  But  there  is  still  a 
great  difference  between  actually  confounding  the 
places  of  contact,  as  the  Hawaians  do  in  k  and  ty 
and  merely  confounding  the  different  efforts  with 
which  consonants  belonging  to  the  same  organic 
class  ought  to  be  uttered,  a  defect  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  Grermany  and  elsewhere. 

This  confusion  between  two  consonants  in  the 
same  dialect  is  a  characteristic,  I  believe,  of  the 
lower  stages  of  human  speech,  and  reminds  us  of 
the  absence  of  articulation  in  the  lower  stages  of 
the  animal  world.  Quite  distinct  from  this  is  an- 
other process  which  is  going  on  in  all  languages, 
and  in  the  more  highly  developed  even  more  than  in 
the  less  developed,  the  process  oi phonetic  diversified' 
tion^  whether  we  call  it  g\owth  or  decay.  This  pro- 
cess will  form  the  principal  subject  of  our  sixth  Lec- 
ture, and  we  shall  see  that,  if  properly  defined  and 
understood,  it  forms  the  basis  of  all  scientific  ety- 
mology. 

Wherever  we  look  at  language,  we  find  that  it 
changes.  But  what  makes  language  change  ?  We 
are  considering  at  present  only  the  outside,  the  pho- 
netic body  of  language,  and  are  not  concerned  with 
the  changes  of  meaning,  which,  as  you  know,  are 
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sometimes  very  violent.  At  present  we  only  ask, 
how  is  it  that  one  and  the  same  word  assumes  dif- 
ferent forms  in  different  dialects,  and  we  intention- 
ally apply  the  name  of  dialect  not  only  to  Scotch  as 
compared  with  English,  but  to  French  a?*  compared 
with  Italian,  to  Latin  as  compared  with  Greek,  to 
Old  Irish  as  compared  with  Sanskrit  These  are  all 
dialects ;  they  are  all  members  of  the  same  family, 
varieties  of  the  same  type,  and  each  variety  may,  un- 
der favoring  circumstances,  become  a  species.  How 
then  is  it,  we  ask,  that  the  numeral  four  is  four  in 
English,  quatuor  in  Latin,  c^/Atr  in  Old  Irish,  chatvar 
in  Sanskrit,  keturi  in  Lithuanian,  tettares  in  Greek, 
pisyres  in  -3Eolic,  fidvor  in  Gothic,  fior  in  Old  High- 
German,  quatre  in  French,  patru  in  Wallachian  ?         ; 

Are  all  these  varieties  due  to  accident,  or  are  they 
according  to  law ;  and,  if  according  to  law,  how  is 
that  law  to  be  explained  ? 

I  shall  waste  no  time,  in  order  to  show  that  these 
changes  are  not  the  result  of  mere  accident  This 
has  been  proved  so  many  times,  that  we  may,  I  be- 
lieve, take  it  now  for  granted. 

I  shall  only  quote  one  passage  from  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Appleyard's  excellent  work,  "  The  Kafir  Language," 
in  order  to  show  that  even  in  the  changes  of  lan« 
guages  sometimes  called  barbarous  and  illiterate, 
law  and  order  prevail  (p.  50) :  — 

"  The  chief  difference  bet\V^een  Kafir  and  Sechu- 
ana  roots  consists  in  the  consonantal  changes  which 
they  have  undergone,  according  to  the  habit  or  taste 
of  the  respective  tribes.  None  of  these  changes, 
however,  appear  to  be  arbitrary,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  regulated  by  a  uniform  system  of  variation.   The 
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vowels  are  also  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  change ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  roots  have  undergone  abbre- 
viation by  the  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable."  Then 
follows  a  table  of  vowel  and  consonantal  changes  in 
Kafir  and  Sechuana,  after  which  the  anthor  con- 
tinues :  ^'  By  comparing  the  above  consonantal 
changes  with  §  42,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of 
them  are  between  letters  of  the  same  organ,  the 
Kafir  preferring  the  flat  sounds  (ft,  dj  gy  v,  z)^  and 
the  Sechuana  the  sharp  ones  (p,  ^,  A,  /,  s).  It  will 
be  observed,  also,  that  when  the  former  are  preceded 
by  the  nasal  m  or  n,  these  are  dropped  before  the 
latter.  There  is  sometinoes,  again,  an  interchange 
between  dentals  and  linguals ;  and  there  are,  occa- 
sionally, other  changes  which  cannot  be  so  easily 
accounted  for,  unless  we  suppose  that  intermediate 
changes  may  be  found  in  other  dialects  ...  .It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  root«  which  appear  totally 
different  the  one  from  the  other,  are  in  fact  the  very 
same,  or  rather,  of  the  same  origin.  Thus  no  one, 
at  first  sight,  would  imagine  that  the  Sechuana  reka 
and  the  Kafir  torig-a,  or  the  Kafir  pila  and  the  Sechu- 
ana tsera^  were  mere  variations  of  the  same  root. 
Yet  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  conso- 
nants and  vowels  change  between  the  two  languages 
shows  that  such  is  the  case.  As  corroborative  of 
this,  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  one  of  the  con- 
sonants in  the  above  and  other  Sechuana  words 
sometimes  returns  in  the  process  of  derivation  to  the 
original  one,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Kafir  root  For 
example,  the  reflective  form  of  reka  is  iteka^  and 
nottre^;  whilst  the  noun,  which  is  derived  from 
the  verb  Uera^  is  boUelOy  and  not  botstro!^ 
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The  change  of  th  into  /,  is  by  many  people  con- 
sidered a  very  violent  change,  so  much  so  that  Bur- 
nouf's   ingenious  iden-  ^ 

tification  of  Thraetona  n 
with  Feridun,  of  which  | 
more  hereafter,  was  ob- 
jected to  on  that  ground. 
But  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  diagrams  of 
ih  and  /,  to  convince 
ourselves  that  the  slight- 
est movement  of  the 
lower  lip  towards  the  up- 
per teeth  would  change 
the    sound   of   th  into  »»..««.. 

/;i  so  that,  in  English,  (th.dottadoutun.i.th.) 

**  nothing^^  as   pronounced  vulgarly,  sounds   some- 
times like  ^^nvffing.^^ 

Few  people,  if  any,  would  doubt  any  longer  that 
the  changes  of  letters  take  place  according  to  certain        ' 
phonetic  laws,  though  scholars  may  differ  as  to  the 
exact  application  of  these  laws.     But  what  has  not 
yet  been  fully  explained  is  the  nature  of  these  pho- 
netic laws  which   regulate  the   changes  of  words. 
Why  should  letters  change  ?     Why  should  we,  in       ^ 
modern  English,  say  lord  instead  of  hldford^  lady 
instead  of  hUefdige  ?     Why  should  the  French  say 
pire  and  mire  instead  of  pater  and  mater  ?   I  believe     ^ 
the  laws  which  regulate  these  changes  are  entirely 
based  on  physiological  grounds,  and  admit  of  no 
other  explanation  whatsoever.     It  is  not  sufficient  to 
say  that  I  and  r,  or  d  and  r,  or  8  and  r,  or  k  and  ^ 

i  Sm  H.  H.  On  Vtda  and  ZendaotOa,  p,  88.     Arendt,  BeUrdff€  mm 
TtrgUHAemdm  aprachfindumg,  i.  p.  425. 
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are  interchangeable.  We  want  to  know  why  they 
are  interchangeable,  or  rather,  to  use  more  exact  Ian- 
guage,  we  want  to  know  why  the  same  word,  which 
a  Hindu  pronounces  with  an  initial  d^  is  pronounced 
by  a  Roman  with  an  initial  Z,  and  so  on.  It  must 
be  possible  to  explain  this  physiologically,  and  to 
show,  by  means  of  diagrams,  what  takes  place, 
when,  instead  of  a  £2  an  Z,  instead  of  an  /  a  ^  is 
heard. 

And  here  we  must,  from  the  very  beginning,  dis- 
tinguish between  two  processes,  which,  though  they 
may  take  place  at  the  same  time,  are  nevertheless 
totally  distinct  There  is  one  class  of  phonetic 
'  changes  which  take  place  in  one  and  the  same  lan- 
guage, or  in  dialects  of  one  family  of  speech,  and 
which  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  result  of 
laziness.  Every  letter  requires  more  or  less  of  mus- 
cular exertion.  There  is  a  manly,  sharp,  and  definite 
articulation,  and  there  is  an  effeminate,  vague,  and 
indistinct  utterance.  The  one  requires  a  will,  the 
other  is  a  mere  laisser-cUler.  The  principal  cause 
of  phonetic  degeneracy  in  language  is  when  people 
shrink  from  the  effort  of  articulating  each  consonant 
and  vowel ;  when  they  attempt  to  economize  their 
breath  and  their  muscular  energy.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  shorter  and 
easier  a  word,  the  better,  as  long  as  it  conveys  its 
meaning  distinctly.  Most  Greek  and  Latin  words 
are  twice  as  long  as  they  need  be,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  find  fault  with  the  Romance  nations,  for 
having  simplified  the  labor  of  speaking.  I  only 
state  the  cause  of  what  we  must  call  phonetic  deca^^ 
however  advantageous  in  f^r:e  respects;  and  I  coa* 
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aider  that  cause  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
want  of  muscalar  energy.  If  the  provii  cial  of  Gaul 
came  to  say  pere  instead  of  patefy  it  vas  simply 
because  he  shrank  from  the  trouble  of  lifting  his 
tongue,  and  pushing  it  against  his  teeth.  Pere  re- 
quired less  strain  on  the  will,  and  less  expenditure 
of  breath :  hence  it  took  the  place  of  pater.  So  in 
English,  night  requires  less  expenditure  of  muscular 
energy  than  naght  or  Nacht^  as  pronounced  in  Scot- 
land and  in  Germany ;  and  hence,  as  people  always 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  night  found  more  cus- 
tomers than  the  more  expensive  terms.  Nearly  all 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  transition 
from  Anglo-Saxon  to  modern  English  belong  to  this 
class.     Thus :  — 


A.  S.  hafoc    became 

hawk 

A.  S.  nawiht    became 

nought 

•*    d«g 

u 

day 

"    hlaford*      " 

lord 

"    fteger 

it 

fair 

"    hlsefdige      " 

lady 

"    secgan 

it 

say 

"    salig           " 

silly 

**    sprecan 

(( 

speak 

,   «     baton          " 

but 

"    folgian 

t( 

follow 

«    hedfod         " 

head 

•*    morgen 

u 

morrow 

"    no8e-{)yrel    " 

nostril 

**    cyning 

u 

king 

«     wif-man       " 

woman 

«*    weorold 

u 

world  1 

»*     Eofor-wic     " 

York 

The  same  takes  place  in  Latin  or  French  words 
naturalized  in  English.     Thus :  — 

Scutarius        escuier      «:  squire 
Historia  histoire      »=  story 


1  Old  High-German  wir-alt  =  secalunif  i.  e.  Menschenalter.  Cf.  vSr- 
vnlf,  lycanthropus,  werewolf,  wiihrwolf,  loup-gartxm^l);  were-gild,  mann- 
geld,  raoMm.    Cf.  Grimm,  DeuUcht  Grnmmniiky  ii.  480. 

s  Is  kl&ford,  as  Grimm  sappoiies,  an  abbreviation  of  hldf-weard,  and 
hbtfdige  of  hlafweardige,  meaning  loaf-ward?  The  compound  hldf-ord^ 
Boarce  of  bread,  is  somewhat  strange,  considering  by  whom  and  for  whom 
It  was  formed.  But  hldfweard  does  not  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon  documents. 
See  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lcmguage,  4th  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 
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Ecryptianos  Egyptian  =  gipsy 

£xtraneus  estrangier  s»  stranger 
Hydropsis  —       «■  dropsy 

Capitulum  chapitre    »■  chapter 

Dominicella  demoiselle  »■  damsel 

Paralysis  paralysie  =  palsy 

Sacristanus  sacristain  »e  sexton 

There  are,  however,  some  words  in  English  which, 
if  compared  with  their  originals  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
seem  to  have  added  to  their  bulk,  and  thus  to  vie* 
late  the  general  principle  of  simplification.  Thus 
A.  S.  thunor  is  in  English  thunder.  Yet  here,  too, 
the  change  is  due  to  laziness.  It  requires  more  ex- 
ertion to  withdraw  the  tongue  from  the  teeth  with- 
out allowing  the  opening  of  the  dental  contact  to  be 
beard  than  to  slur  from  n  on  to  c{,  and  then  only  to 
the  following  vowel.  The  same  expedient  was  found 
out  by  other  languages.  Thus,  the  Greek  said  hndres^ 
instead  of  dneres  ;  ambrosiuy  instead  of  amrosia.^  The 
French  genre  is  more  difficult  to  pronounce  than 
gendre ;  hence  the  English  gender,  with  its  anoma- 
lous (L  Similar  instances  in  English  are,  to  slumber 
=A.  S.  slumerian ;  embers  =  A.  S.  cemyrie ;  cinders  = 
dneres ;  humble  =  humilis. 

It  was  the  custom  of  grammarians  to  ascribe  these 
and  similar  changes  to  euphony,  or  a  desire  to  make 
words  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Greek,  for  instance,  it 
was  said,  abhors  two  aspirates  at  the  beginning  of 
two  successive  syllables,  because  the  repeated  aspira- 
tion would  offend  delicate  ears.     If  a  verb  in  Greek, 

^  In  Greek,  ^  cannot  stand  befbre  A  and  p,  nor  A  befbre  p,  nor  y  beftirs 
any  liquid.  Hence  fieorffi{e)pia  « fuarffiPpta ;  y<ifip<K  »  VH^po( ;  f/iaprw 
—  ^u0pOTav ;  fioproq  =  /Jporof.  See  Meblhom,  Griechische 
p>  51.  In  Tamil,  nr  is  pronounced  ndr,  Caldwell|  DrandUm 
p.  188. 
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beginning  with  an  aspirate,  has  to  be  leduplicatedi 
iihe  first  syllable  takes  tbe  teoiais  instead  of  tbe 
aspirate.  Thus  tbf  in  Oreek  iorma  itthenU,  as  dJki 
in  Sanskrit  dadhdmi.  If  this  was  done  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  many 
words  in  Greek  far  more  inharmonious  than  thiihemu 
Such  words  as  x^^i^f^^^  earth,  <t>0^€^  phthdggos^ 
vowel,  beginning  with  two  aspirates,  were  surely 
moie  objectionable  than  ihithend  would  have  been. 
There  is  nothing  to  ofiend  our  ears  in  the  Latin 
fefeJU^  from  faUo^  or  in  the  Oothic  reduplicated 
perfect  haihald^  from  haida/n^  which  in  English  is 
contracted  into  held^  the  A.  S.  being  hedld^  instead 
of  hehoid ;  or  eyen  in  the  GoiAiyc  faifahwn^  we  caught, 
from  fahan^  to  catch.'  There  is  nothing  fearful  in 
the  sound  of  fearful^  though  both  syllables  begin 
with  an  /•  But  if  it  be  objected  that  all  these  let- 
ters in  Latin  and  Gothic  are  mere  breaths,  while 
tbe  Greek  ;o  ^'  ^  ^^^  ^^^  aspirates,  we  have  in  Ger- 
man such  words  as  PfropfinaAeher^  which  to  Gkx- 
man  ears  is  anything  but  an  unpleasant  sound.  I 
believe  the  secret  of  this  so-called  abhorrence  in 
Greek  is  nothing  but  laziness.    An  aspirate  requires 

1  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Latin/,  though  not  an  aspirated  teniii 
like  ^,  but  a  labial  flatus,  seems  to  have  had  a  very  harsh  sound.  Quin. 
tilian,  when  regretting  the  absence  in  Latin  of  Greek  ^  and  v,  says,  *'  Qua 
si  nostris  Uteris  (/et «)  scribantur,  surdum  quiddam  et  barbarum  efficient, 
et  ?elat  in  locam  earnm  snooedent  tristes  et  horridsi  quibus  Qnseia  carat 
Nam  et  ilia  qnn  est  sexta  nostratiam  (/)  pane  non  humana  voce,  vel  om- 
nino  non  voce  potius,  inter  discrimina  dentium  efflanda  est  ;  qu»  etiam 
earn  vooalem  pfoxima  aeoiptt,  qnaasa  quodammodo,  ntiqae  quoties  allqaaa 
ef«iuonantem  finangit,  ut  in  hoc  ipso  frangit,  multo  fit  horridior**  (zii  10). 
-  a  Bindseil,  p.  S87. 

*  Pres.     Peif.  Sing.      Perf.  Plor.     Part  Perf.  Paaa. 

6.  haita      haihaiC  haihaitnm     haitan 

A.  S.  hftUn     hdht  (hdt)      hdton  h&ten 

O.  E.  hate      bight  highten         hoten,  hoot,  higkt 

13 
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great  effort,  though  we  are  hardly  aware  of  it,  be» 
ginning  from  the  abdominal  muscles  and  ending  in 
the  muscles  that  open  the  glottis  to  its  widest  ex- 
tent It  was  in  order  to  economize  this  muscular 
energy  that  the  tenuis  was  substituted  for  the  aspi- 
rate, though,  of  course,  in  cases  only  where  it  could 
be  done  without  destroying  the  significancy  of  lan« 
guage.  Euphony  is  a  very  vague  and  unscientific 
term.  Each  nation  considers  its  own  language,  each 
tribe  its  own  dialect,  euphonic;  and  there  are  but 
few  languages  which  please  our  ear  when  heard  for 
the  first  time.  To  my  ear  knight  does  not  eound 
better  than  Knechi,  though  it  may  do  so  to  an  Eng- 
lish ear,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  requires 
less  effort  to  pronounce  the  English  knight  than  the 
Oerman  KnechL 

But  from  this,  the  most  important  class  of  pho- 
netic changes,  we  must  distinguish  others  which  arise 
from  a  less  intelligible  source.  When  we  find  that, 
instead  of  Latin  pater,  the  Gothic  tribes  pronounced 
fadar^  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge  the  Groths  with 
want  of  muscular  energy.  On  the  contrary,  the  as- 
pirated /  requires  more  effort  than  the  mere  tenuis ; 
and  the  </,  which  between  two  vowels  was  most 
likely  sounded  like  the  soft  th  in  English,  was  by  no 
means  less  troublesome  than  the  C  Again,  if  we 
find  in  Sanskrit  gharmay  heat,  with  the  guttural  as- 
pirate, in  Oreek  thermds  with  the  dental  aspirate,  in 
Latin  formuSj  adj.,^  with  the  labial  aspirate,  we  can- 
not charge  any  one  of  these  three  dialects  with  ef- 
feminacy, but  we  must  look  for  another  cause  that 
could  have  produced  these  changes.     That  cause  I 

^  Fettus  states,  **  fordpes  dicootur  qaod  bis  forma  id  sst  otlida  api- 
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can  Dialectic  Orowth ;  and  I  feel  strongly  inclined 
to  ascribe  the  phonetic  diversity  which  we  observe 
between  Sanskrit,  Gh^ek,  and  Latin,  to  a  previous 
state  of  language,  in  which,  as  in  the  Polynesian 
dialects,  the  two  or  three  principal  points  of  conso- 
nantal contact  were  not  yet  felt  as  definitely  separated 
fiom  each  other.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  in 
thenn^Sy  Greek  ever  had  a  gnttnral  initial,  and  to  say 
that  Sanskrit  gh  becomes  Oreek  th  is  in  reality  say- 
ing very  little.  No  letter  ever  becomes.  People  pro- 
nounce letters,  and  they  either  pronounce  them 
properly  or  improperly.  If  the  (3reek  pronounced 
th  in  thermds  properly,  without  any  intention  of  pro- 
nouncing g*A,  then  tiie  /A,  instead  of  gh^  requires  an- 
other explanation,  and  I  cannot  find  a  better  one  than 
the  one  just  suggested.  When  we  find  three  dialects, 
like  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  exhibiting  the  same 
word  with  guttural,  dental,  and  labial  initials,  we 
gain  but  little  if  we  say  that  Greek  is  a  modification 
of  Sanskrit,  or  Latin  of  Chreek.  No  Ghreek  ever  took 
the  Sanskrit  word  and  modified  it ;  but  all  three 
received  it  firom  a  common  source,  in  which  its  artio-  j 
nlation  was  as  yet  so  vague  as  to  lend  itself  to  these  \ 
various  interpretations.  Though  we  do  not  find  in 
Greek  the  same  confusion  between  guttural  and 
dental  contact  which  exists  in  the  Hawaian  lan- 
guage, it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  one 
Gieek  dialect  preferring  the  dentaH  when  another 
prefers  the  guttural ;  nor  do  I  see  how  this  fact  could 
be  explained  unless  we  assume  that  in  an  earlier 
ftate  of  the  Ghreek  dialects  the  pronunciation  fluct^ 

1  Dork,  iro/co,  ^o,  6}Xoica,  for  irdre,  6n,  &XXoTe ;  Doric,  6v6^ ;  iBoUc, 
y»6fof;  Doric,  del  for  7^. 
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ttated  or  hesitated  between  k  aod  ^  ^  No  Polyftesiaa 
dialect,"  says  Mr.  Hale,  ^^  makes  any  distinction  be« 
tween  the  soands  of  b  and  p,  d  and  /,  g  and  k^  I  and 
r,  or  V  and  w.  The  /,  moreover^  is  frequently  sounded 
like  rf,  and  ^  like  ft."  ^  If  colonies  started  to-morrow 
fxoui  the  Hawaian  Islands,  the  same  which  took 
(dace  thousands  of  years  ago,  when  the  Hindus, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  left  their  common  home,  would 
take  place  again.  One  colony  would  elaborate  the 
indistinct,  half-guttut'al,  half-dental  articulation  of 
iheir  ancestors  into  a  pure  guttural ;  another  into  a 
pure  dental ;  a  third  into  a  labial.  The  Romans  who 
aettled  in  Dacia,  where  their  language  still  lives  lA 
the  modern  Wallachian,  are  said  to  have  changed 
€very  ^,  if  followed  by  a,  into  p.  They  pronounce 
o^ua  as  apa ;  equa  as  epa}  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  Italian  colonists  of  Dacia  said  aqua  as  long  as 
they  stayed  on  Italian  soil,  and  changed  a^pM  into 
iipa  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  Danube  ?  Or  may 
we  not  rather  appeal  to  the  fragments  of  the  ancient 
dialects  of  Italy,  as  preserved  in  the  Oscan  and  Un>- 
brian  inscriptions,  which  show  that  in  different  parts 
of  Italy  certain  words  were  from  the  beginning  fixed 
differently,  thus  justifying  the  assumption  that  the 
legions  which  settled  in  Dacia  came  from  localities 
in  which  these  Latin  ^'s  had  always  been  pro- 
nounced as  p'e  ?  ^  It  will  sound  to  classical  scholars 
almost  like  blasphemy  to  explain  the  phenomena  in 

1  Hale,  Pohfne$ian  Grammar^  p.  283. 

s  The  Macedoniati  (Katio-Wallachian)  cbanges  ptdtH$  into  Mptfi^  p^o- 
tint  into  ktpUnt.  Cf.  Pott,  Etpn,  F,  ii.  49.  Of  the  Tegen  dialects,  the 
northern  entirely  drops  the  p,  the  sonthem,  in  all  grammatical  termina- 
tions, either  elide  it  or  change  it  into  ib.    Cf.  Sir  Q.  Grey *s  Library,  i.  p  IM. 

*  The  Oscans  said  pomtU  instead  of  gmUtque.  See  Mommsea,  VnUrii^ 
Utckt  DiaUcte,  p.  289. 
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llie  hiDgaage  of  Homer  and  Horace,  by  supposing 
Ibr  both  a  background  like  that  of  the  PolynedaB 
dialects  of  the  present  day.  Comparative  philolo*' 
gists,  too,  will  rather  admit  what  is  called  a  degener* 
acy  of  gattorals  sinking  down  to  dentals  and  labials, 
than  look  for  analogies  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Yet  the  most  important  point  is,  that  we  should 
have  dear  conceptions  of  the  words  we  are  qsing; 
and  I  confess  that,  without  certain  attenuating  cir<v 
eiirostances,(l  cannot  conceive  of  a  real  k  degenerat- 
ing into  a  I  or  p.  I  can  conceive  difibrent  definite 
sounds  arising  out  of  one  indefinite  sound;  and 
those  who  have  visited  the  Polynesian  islands  do* 
scribe  the  fact  as  taking  place  at  the  present  day. 
What  then  takes  place  to-day  can  have  taken  place 
tiiousands  of  yecurs  ago ;  and  if  we  see  the  same 
word  beginning  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  with 
Ac,  I,  or  p^  it  would  be  sheer  timidity  to  shrink  from 
tiie  conclusion  that  there  was  a  time  in  which  that 
word  was  pronounced  less  distinctly ;  in  short,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  k  and  t  in  HaWaian.  V 

There  is,  no  doubt,  this  other  point  to  be  consid- 
ered, that  each  man  has  his  phonetic  idiosyncrasies, 
and  that  what  holds  good  of  individuals,  holds  good 
of  families,  tribes,  and  nations.  We  saw  that  indi- 
Tidnals  and^  whole  nations  are  destitute  of  certain 
consonants,  and  this  defect  is  generally  made  up  on 
the  other  hand  by  a  decided  predilection  for  some 
other  class  of  consonants.  The  West  Africans,  be-  t. 
ing  poor  in  dentals  and  labials,  are  rich  in  gutturals. 
Now  if  an  individual,  or  a  family,  or  a  tribe  cannot 
pronounce  a  certain  letter,  nothing  remains  but  to 
rabstitute  some  other  letter  as  nearly  allied  to  it  aa 
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possible.  The  Romans  were  destitute  of  a  dental 
aspirate  like  the  th  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  dh  of  the 
Hindus.  Hence,  where  that  letter  existed  in  the 
language  of  their  common  ancestors,  the  Romans 
bad  either  to  give  up  the  aspiration  and  pronounce  <2, 
or  to  take  the  nearest  consonantal  contact  and  pro- 
nounce /.  Hence  fumus  instead  of  Sk.  dhtHmct^ 
Greek  th^mos.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  what  took 
place  in  English.  The  modern  English  pronuncia- 
tion, owing,  no  doubt,  to  Norman  influences,  lost  the 
guttural  cA,  as  heard  in  the  Grerman  lachen.  The 
Saxons  had  it,  and  wrote  and  pronounced  hleaktor. 
It  is  now  replaced  by  the  corresponding  labial  letter, 
namely,/,  thus  giving  as  laughter  for  hleahtor,  enough 
for  genugy  &c.  If  we  find  one  tribe  pronounce  r,  the 
other  1^  we  can  hardly  accuse  either  of  effeminacy, 
but  must  appeal  to  some  phonetic  idiosyncrasy, 
something  in  fact  corresponding  to  what  is  called 
color-blindness  in  another  organ  of  sense.  These 
idiosyncrasies  have  to  be  carefully  studied,  for  each 
language  has  its  own,  and  it  would  by  no  means  fol- 
low that  because  a  Latin  /  or  even  b  corresponds  to 
a  Sanskrit  dh^  therefore  every  dh  in  every  language 
may  lapse  into  /  and  b.  Greek  has  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  words  ending  in  consonants;  in  fact,  it 
allows  but  three  consonants,  and  all  of  them  semi- 
vowels, to  be  heard  as  finals.  We  only  find  n,  r, 
and  5,  seldom  ft,  ending  Greek  words.  The  Roman 
bad  no  such  scruples.  His  words  end  with  a  gut- 
tural tenuis,  such  as  Ate,  nunc ;  with  a  dental  tenuis, 
such  as  sunty  est ;  and  he  only  avoids  a  final  labial 
tenuis  which  certainly  is  not  melodious.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  Virgil,  in  his  hexameters,  uttering 

1  Pott,  Etym,  For$ek.  U.  69. 
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■och  words  as  lutnpy  irutnpy  or  stump.  Such  tenden-  ' 
cies  or  dispositions,  peculiar  to  each  nation,  must 
exercise  considerable  influence  on  the  phonetic 
structure  of  a  language,  particularly  if  we  consider 
that  in  the  Aryan  family  the  grammatical  life-blood 
throbs  chiefly  in  the  fined  letters. 

These  idiosyncrasies,  however,  are  quite  inadequate 
to  explain  why  the  Latin  coquo  should,  in  Greek, 
appear  as  pipio.  Latin  is  not  deficient  in  labial,  nor 
Greek  in  guttural  sounds.  Nor  could  we  honestly 
say  that  the  gutturals  in  Latin  were  gradually 
ground  down  to  labials  in  Greek.  Such  forms  are 
dialectic  varieties,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  the  purposes  of  accurate  reasoning, 
that  these  dialectic  varieties  should  be  kept  distinct, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  phonetic  corruptions.  I 
say,  as  much  as  possible,  for  in  some  cases  I  know  it 
is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  two.  Physio- 
logically speaking,  I  should  say  that  the  phonetic 
corruptions  are  always 
the    result   of  muscular  /  ^"*  **** 

effeminacy,  though  it  (( 
may  happen,  as  in  the 
case  of  thunder^  that 
'^lazy  people  take  the 
most  pains."  All  cases 
of   phonetic    corruption 

,  can     be    clearly    repre-  t 

sented  by  anatomical 
diagrams.  Thus  the  Lat- 
in clamare  requires  com- 
plete contact  between 
root  of  tongue  and   soft  palate,  which  contact  is 

•  This  diagram  waa  drawn  by  Profetsor  Richard  Oww. 
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rged  by  sudden  transition  into  the  dental  position 
of  the  tongue  with  a  vibration  of  its  lateral  edges. 
la  Italian  this  lateral  vibration  of  the  tongue  is 
dropped,  or  rather  is  replaced  by  the  slightest  pos*^ 
sible  approach  of  the  tongue  towards  the  palate, 
which  follows  almost  involuntarily  on  the  opening 
of  the  guttural  eontaet,  producing  chiamarey  instead 
of  clamofre.  The  Spaniard  slurs  over  the  initial 
guttural  contact  altogether;  he  thinks  he  has  pro- 
nounced it,  though  his  tongue  has  never  risen,  and 
he  glides  at  once  into  the  I  vibration,  the  opening 
of  which  is  followed  by  the  same  sticky  sound 
which  we  observed  in  Italian.  What  applies  to 
the  Romance  applies  equally  to  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages. The  old  Saxons  said  cmhtj  cnify  and  cneow. 
Now,  the  guttural  contact  is  slurred  over,  and  we 
only  hear  knight^  knifes  knee.  The  old  Saxons  said 
hledpan^  with  a  distinct  initial  aspiration ;  that  aspi- 
ration is  given  up  in  to  leap.  Wherever  we  find  an 
initial  irA,  as  in  whoy  whichj  white^  there  stood  ori^- 
nally  in  A.  S.  Atir,  the  aspirate  being  distinctly  pro- 
nounced. That  aspirate,  though  it  is  still  heard  fh 
correct  pronunciation,  is  fast  disappearing  in  the 
language  of  the  people  except  in  the  north,  where 
it  is  clearly  sounded  before,  not  after,  the  w.  In  the 
interrogative  pronoun  irAo,  however,  no  trace  of  the 
w  remains  except  in  spelling,  and  in  the  interroga* 
tive  adverb,  hawy  it  has  ceased  to  be  written  ( A.  S. 
hvrily  huy  Qoth.  hvaiva).  In  ttholej  on  the  contrary, 
the  ta  is  written,  but  simply  by  false  analogy.  The 
A.  S.  word  is  hdly  without  a  iffy  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be  betrayed 
into  a  false  pronunciation  in  spite  of  the  false  spell- 
ing enforced  by  its  schoolmasters. 
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Words  beginniflg  with  more  than  one  consonaot 
are  moet  liable  to  phonetic  ooiruption.  It  certainly 
reqaires  an  effort  to  pronounce  distinctly  two  or 
three  consonants  at  the  beginning  without  interven- 
ing vowels,  and  we  could  easily  understand  that  one 
of  these  consonants  should  be  slurred  over  and  be 
allowed  to  drop.  But  if  it  is  the  tendency  of  Ian* 
guage  to  facilitate  pronunciation,  we  must  not  shirk 
the  question  how  it  came  to  pass  that  such  troub- 
lesome forms  were  ever  framed  and  sanctioned 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  that  these  trouUo* 
some  words,  with  their  consonantal  exuberances^  are 
likewise  the  result  of  phonetic  corruption,  i.  e.  of 
muscular  relaxation.  Most  of  them  owe  their  origin 
to  contraction,  that  is  to  say,  to  an  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce two  syllables  as  one,  and  thus  to  save  time 
and  breath,  though  not  without  paying  for  it  by  an 
increased  consonantal  effort 

It  has  been  argued,  with  some  plausibility,  that 
language  in  its  original  state,  of  which,  unfortu* 
nately,  we  know  next  to  nothing,  eschewed  the  con- 
tact of  two  or  more  consonants.  There  are  lan- 
guages still  in  existence  in  which  each  syllable 
consists  either  of  a  vowel  or  of  a  vowel  preceded 
by  one  consonant  only,  and  in  which  no  syllable 
ever  ends  in  a  consonant  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  the  Polynesian  languages.  A  Hawaian 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  pronounce  two  conso- 
nants together,  and  in  learning  English  he  has  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  pronouncing  cab^  or  any  other 
word  ending  in  a  consonant  Caby  as  pronounced 
by  a  Hawaian,  becomes  caba.  Mr.  Hale,  in  his 
excellent ''  Polynesian  Grammar,"  ^  says :  '^  In  all  the 

2  Hale,  (.  e.  p.  284 
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Polynesian  dialects  every  syllable  most  terminate  in 
A  vowel ;  and  two  consonants  are  never  beard  with- 
out a  vowel  between  them.  This  rale  admits  of  no 
exception  whatever,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  this  peculiar- 
ity that  the  softness  of  these  languages  is  tx>  be 
attributed.  The  longest  syllables  have  only  three 
letters,  a  consonant  and  a  diphthong,  and  many  syl- 
lables consist  of  a  single  vowel." 

There  are  other  languages  besides  the  Polynesian 
which  never  admit  closed  syllables,  i.  e.  syUables 
ending  in  consonants.  All  syllables  in  Chinese  are 
open  or  nasaV  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether 
the  final  consonants  which  have  been  pointed  out  in 
the  vulgar  dialects  of  China  are  to  be  considered  as 
later  additions,  or  whether  they  do  not  represent  a 
more  primitive  state  of  the  Chinese  language. 

In  South  Africa  all  the  members  of  the  great 
£amily  of  speech,  called  by  Dr.  Bleek  the  B&-nta 
family,  agree  in  general  with  regard  to  the  simplio- 
ity  of  their  syllables.  Their  syllables  can  begin 
with  only  one  consonant  (including,  however,  con- 
sonantal diphthongs,  nasalized  consonants,  and  com- 
binations of  clicks  with  other  consonants  reckoned 
for  this  purpose  as  substantially  simple).  The  semi- 
vowel IT,  too,  may  intervene  between  a  consonant 
and  a  following  voweL  No  syllable,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  these  South  African  languages,  which  extend 
north  beyond  the  Equator,  can  end  in  a  consonanti 
but  only  in  vowels,  whether  pure  or  nasal.^  The 
exceptions  serve  but  to  prove  the  rule,  for  they  are 
confined  to  cases  where  by  the  falling  off  of  the 

1  Endlicheff  Ckinesi$che  Grammaiik,  p.  112. 

s  Bleek,  ComparaiUvt  Grammar^  \  263.    Apple7ard,  Kafir 
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generally  extremely  short  and  almost  indistinct  ter- 
minal  vowel,  an  approach  has  been  made  to  conso* 
nantal  endings.^ 

In  the  other  family  of  South- African  speech,  the 
Hottentot,  compound  consonants  are  equally  es- 
chewed at  the  beginning  of  words.  It  is  clear,  too, 
that  all  radical  words  ended  there  originally  in 
vowels,  and  that  the  final  consonants  are  entirely 
due  to  grammatical  terminations,  such  as  p,  5,  ts,  and 
r.  By  the  frequent  use  of  these  suffixes  the  final 
vowel  disappeared,  but  that  it  was  there  originally 
has  been  proved  with  sufficient  evidence.^ 

The  permanent  and  by  no  means  accidental  or 
individual  character  of  these  phonetic  peculiarities 
18  best  seen  in  the  treatment  of  foreign  words.  Prac- 
tice will  no  doubt  overcome  the  difficulty  which  a 
Hawaian  feels  in  pronouncing  two  consonants  to- 
geth^  or  in  ending  his  words  by  consonantal  checksi 
and  I  have  myself  heard  a  Mohawk  articulating  his 
labial  letters  with  perfect  accuracy.  Yet  if  we  ex- 
amine the  foreign  words  adopted  by  the  people  into 
their  own  vocabulary,  we  shall  easily  see  how  they 
have  all  been  placed  on  a  bed  of  Procrustes.  In  the 
Ewe,  a  West- African  language,  school  is  pronounced 
mkuj  the  German  Fenster  (window)  fesre.^ 

In  the  E^afir  language  we  find  bapitizesha  «  to  baptize 
*•  **  igolide  gold 

**  ^  inkamela  camel 

««  **  ibere  —  bear 

*•  "  umperisite  =■  priest 

«  "  ikerike        =«  kirk 


1  Bleek,  OonqKtraUve  Orammar^  ^  267.    Hahn,  Herero  GramMorf  f  t. 

*  Bleek,  CdmparaHve  Grammar^  ^  257-260. 

•  Pott,  Eigmologi$che  Fonchungen,  ii.  66. 
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In  the  Kafir  laagiuge  we  find  umpoBib     *■  apotile 

^  **  isugile         ■■  sugar 

**  «*  amar-Ngezi  ■■  English  % 

If  we  look  to  the  Finnish  and  the  whole  XTialio 
class  of  the  Northern  Turanian  languages,  we  meet 
with  the  same  disinclination  to  admit  double  eon- 
sonants  at  the  beginning,  or  any  consonants  what- 
ever at  the  end  of  words.  The  German  Olas  is 
written  lasi  in  Finnish.  The  Swedish  smiik  is 
changed  into  makuy  stor  into  suuri^  strand  into 
r<mia.  No  genuine  Finnish  word  begins  with  a 
double  consonant,  for  the  assibilated  and  softened 
oonsonants,  which  are  spelt  as  double  letters,  were 
originally  simple  sonnds.  This  applies  equally  to 
the  languages  of  the  Esths,  Ostiaks,  Hungarians, 
and  Sirianes,  though,  through  their  intercourse  with 
Aryan  nations,  these  tribes,  and  even  the  Finns,  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  such  difficult  groups  as  j9r,  sp^ 
$ty  stfy  Sic  The  Lapp,  the  Mordvinian,  and  Tchere- 
missian  dialects  show,  eren  in  words  which  are  of 
native  growth,  though  absent  in  the  cognate  dia- 
lects, initial  consonantal  groups  such  as  ftr,  ps^  sty 
&C.;  but  such  groups  are  always  the  result  of  sec- 
ondary formation,  as  has  been  fully  proved  by  Pro- 
fessor Boiler.*  The  same  careful  scholar  has  shown 
that  the  Finnish,  though  preferring  syllables  ending 
in  vowels,  has  admitted  /i,  5,  Z,  r,  and  even  /,  as  final 
consonants.  The  Esthonian,  Lapp,  Mordvinian,  Os- 
tiakian,  and  Hungarian,  by  dropping  or  weakening 

1  Appleyard,  Kafir  Languag^^  p.  89. 

*  Boiler,  DU  FmnUchen  Sprachen^  p.  19.  Pott,  L  c,  pp.  40  and  56.  Sea 
alio  Boebtlingk,  Ueber  dU  Sprache  der  JahUeHj  §  152, ''  The  Turko-Tataric 
languages,  the  Mongolian  and  Finnish  show  a  strong  ayersion  against 
double  oonsonants  at  the  beginning  of  words.** 
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their  final  and  anaocented  Towels,  have  aoq«ired  a 
large  number  of  words  ending  in  sinaple  and  doabfe 
consonants ;  bat  throughout  the  Uralic  class^  wher- 
ever we  can  trace  the  radical  elements  of  laoguagei  ^ 
we  always  find  sunple  consonants  and  final  vowels. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  result,  if  we  examine  the 
syllabic  structure  of  the  Dra vidian  dass  of  the  South 
Turanian  languages,  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  Canarese, 
Malayalam,  &a  The  Rev.  B.  Caldwell,  in  his  ex* 
cellent  work,  the  ^  Dravidian  (Comparative  Gram* 
mar,"  has  treated  this  subject  with  the  same  care  as 
Professor  Boiler  in  his  Essay  on  the  Finnish  lan- 
guages, and  we  have  only  to  place  these  accounts 
by  the  side  of  each  other,  in  order  to  perceive  the  ex* 
traordinary  coincidences^ 

^  The  chief  peculiarity  of  Dr&vidian  syllabation  is 
its  extreme  simplicity  and  dislike  of  compound  or 
concurrent  consonants ;  and  this  peculiarity  chara^ 
terizes  the  Tamil,  the  most  early  cultivated  member 
of  the  family,  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  any 
other  Dr&vidian  language. 

^  In  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Malay&lam,  the  great 
majority  of  Drilvidian  words,  i.  e.  words  which  have 
not  been  derived  from  Sanskrit,  or  altered  through 
Sanskrit  influences,  and  in  Tamil  all  words  without 
exception,  including  even  Sanskrit  derivatives,  are 
divided  into  syllables  on  the  following  plan.  Doable 
or  treble  consonants  at  the  beginning  off  syllables,  like 
^  str,'  in  <  strength,'  are  altogether  inadmissible.  At 
the  beginning  not  only  of  the  first  syllable  of  every 
word,  but  also  of  every  succeeding  syllable,  only  one 
consonant  is  allowed.  If,  in  the  middle  of  a  word  of 
several  syllables,  one  syllable  ends  with  a  consonanf 
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and  the  sncceeding  one  commences  with  another  con* 
sonant,  the  concurrent  consonants  mast  be  eaphon- 
ically  assimilated,  or  else  a  vowel  must  be  inserted 
between  them.  At  the  conblusion  of  a  word,  double 
and  treble  consonants,  like  ^  gtb,'  in  <  strength,'  are 
as  inadmissible  as  at  the  beginning;  and  every  word 
must  terminate  in  Telugu  and  Canarese  in  a  vowel ; 
in  Tamil,  either  in  a  vowel  or  in  a  single  semivowel^ 
as  M,'  or  <r,'  or  in  a  single  nasal,  as  ^  n,'  or  <  m.' 
It  is  obvious  that  this  plan  of  syllabation  is  extreme- 
ly unlike  that  of  the  Sanskrit. 

**  Generally,  *  i '  is  the  vowel  which  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  inadmissible  consonants,  as 
appears  from  the  manner  in  which  Sanskrit  deriva* 
tives  are  Tamilized.  Sometimes  ^  u  '  is  employed 
instead  of  *i.'  Thus  the  Sanskrit  preposition  *pra' 
is  changed  into  <pira'  in  the  compound  derivatives, 
which  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Tamil;  whilst 
^  Ejrishna '  becomes  ^  Kiruttina-n '  (<  tt,'  instead  of 

*  sh '),  or  even  '  Eittina-n.'  Even  such  soft  conjunc- 
tions of  consonants  as  the   Sanskrit  'dya,'  'dva,' 

*  gya,'  &C,,  are    separated    in    Tamil  into  *  diya,' 

*  diva,'  and  *  giya.'  *'  ^ 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  evidence  of  this 
kind,  which  might  be  considerably  increased,  should 
have  induced  speculative  scholars  to  look  upon  the 
original  elements  of  language  as  necessarily  consist- 
ing of  open  syllables,  of  one  consonant  followed  by 
one  vowel,  or  of  a  single  vowel.  The  fact  that  lan- 
guages exist,  in  which  this  simple  structure  has  been 
preserved,  b  certainly  important,  nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  out  of  such  simple  elements  languages 

^    I  Caldfrell,  Ihaviditm  Comparative  Qrammar^  p.  138. 
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have  been  formed,  gradually  advancing,  by  a  sup- 
pression of  vowels,  to  a  state  of  strong  consonantal 
harshness.  The  Tcheremissian  ima^  mouth,  if  de« 
rived  from  a  root  iti,  to  speak,  must  originally  have 
been  iunuu 

In   the  Aryan  languages,  the  same  process  can 
easily  be  observed  as  producing  the  same  effect,  viz.,      ^ 
double  consonants,  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the 
end  of  words.     It  was  in  order  to  expedite  the  pro-    ^ 
nunciation  of  words  that  vowels  were  dropt,  and     ^ 
consonants  brought  together:   it  was  to  facilitate  * 
tiie  pronunciation  of  such  words  that  one  of  the 
consonants  was  afterwards  left  out,  and  new  vowels 
were  added  to  render  the  pronunciation  easier  once 
more. 

Thus,  to  know  points  back  to  S!k.  jnd^hxit  this  jnd^ 
the  Lat  gn6  in  gn6m^  or  gno  in  Ghr.  Sgndn^  again 
points  back  to  jandy  contracted  to  jnd.  Many  roots 
are  formed  by  the  same  process,  and  they  generally 
express  a  derivative  idea.  Thus  ja/n^  which  means 
to  create,  to  produce,  and  which  we  find  in  Sk.  jaito^, 
Gr.  gSnOSy  genus,  kin,  is  raised  to  jnd^  in  order  to 
express  the  idea  of  being  able  to  produce.  If  I  am 
able  to  produce  music,  I  know  music ;  if  I  am  able 
to  produce  ploughing,  I  know  how  to  plough,  I  can 
plough  ;  and  hence  the  frequent  running  together  of 
the  two  conceptions,  I  can  and  I  know,  Ich  kann  and 
Ich  kenne.^  As  from  jan  we  have  jndy  so  from  manj 
to  think  (Sk.  manasj  6r.  mSnoSj  mens,  mind),  we  have 
wmrf,  to  learn  by  heart,  Greek  mSmnemaij  I  remem- 
ber, mimneskd.    In  modern  pronunciation  the  m  is 

^  Pott,  E.  F.  fi.  991,  compares  queo  and  «cu>,  tracing  them  to  Smnaknt 
U,    8«e  Beiifey,  Xwrae  SimAni  OtmmMtik^  S  62,  note. 
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dropt,  and  we  pronounce  m-nemonics.  Again,  we 
have  in  Sanskrit  a  root  mlaij  which  means  to  fade ; 
from  it  mldna^  faded,  mldm^  fading.  The  Teutonic 
nations,  avoiding  the  complete  labial  contact  that  is 
required  for  m,  were  satisfied  with  the  labial  approach 
which  produces  Wy  and  thus  pronounced  ml  like  vl 
Hence  A.  S.  tolcec^  tired,  wlacianj  to  be  tired,  to  dag. 
The  Latin  has  flaccuSy  withered,  flabby,  where  we 
should  expect  blaccuSj  Germ.  welk.  In  German  we 
have  Jlauy^  weak,  and  what  seems  to  be  merely  a 
dialectic  Low-German  variety,  Zon,  in  the  sense  of 
luke-warm,  i.  e.  water  that  is  but  weakly  boiling* 
Now,  whence  this  initial  double  consonant  mZ,  which 
in  German  meets  with  the  usual  fate  of  most  double 
initial  consonants,  and  from  ml  sinks  to  Z?  The 
Sanskrit  root  mlai  or  mid  is  formed  likejnd  and  mndy 
from  a  simpler  root  mcd  or  mar j  which  means  to  wear 
out,  to  decay.  As  jan  became  jndy  so  i9kzr,  mrd. 
This  mar  is  a  very  prolific  root,  of  which  more  here- 
after, and  was  chiefly  used  in  the  sense  of  decaying 
or  dying,  morioTy  a^(/3)f>d(rta,  Old  Slav,  mretij  to  die, 
Lith«  mirti,  to  die. 

These  instances  must  suffice  in  order  to  show  that 
in  Sanskrit,  too,  and  in  the  Aryan  languages  in  gen- 
eral, the  initial  double  consonants  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  same  tendency  which  afterwards  leads  to 
their  extinction.  It  was  phonetic  economy  that  re- 
duced mard  to  mrd ;  it  was  phonetic  economy  that 
reduced  mrd  to  rd  and  Id. 

The  double  consonants  being  once  there,  the  sim- 
plest process  would  seem  to  drop  one  of  the  twa 

^  Of.  Uo,  ZeU$ckr{ft  JiU-  Vergl  Sp.  ii.  353.    Orimm  (  Wdrierbtiekf  ^  T.) 
flaa  to  flfUien,  and  this  to  a  supposed  M.  H.  G.  floa  or  flouwe. 
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This  happens  freqneiitlyi  but  by  no  means  always. 
We  see  this  process  in  English  words  like  knight^ 
(h)ringj  &c. ;  we  likewise  observe  it  in  Latin  natus 
instead  of  gnatus^  nodus  instead  of  gnoduSy  English 
knot.  We  know  that  the  old  Latin  form  oU  locus 
was  silocus^  thus  pointing  to  root  stdy  whence  the 
German  SteUe  \  we  know  that  instead  of  lis^  lUity 
qu  .rrel,  litigation,  the  ancient  Romans  pronounced 
iUisy  which  points  to  German  Streit.  In  all  these 
cases  the  first  consonant  or  consonants  were  simply 
dropt  But  it  also  happens  that  the  double  conso- 
nant, which  was  tolerated  at  first,  only  because  it 
was  the  saving  of  a  syllable,  is  lengthened  again  into 
two  syllables,  the  two  syllables  seeming  to  require 
less  effort  than  the  double  consonant  The  Semitic 
languages  are  quite  firee  from  words  beginning  with 
two  consonants  without  an  intermediate  vowel  or 
shewa.  This  is,  in  fact,  considered  by  Ewald.as 
one  of  the  prominent  characters  of  the  Semitic 
fftmily;^  and  if  foreign  words  like  Plato  have  to 
be  naturalized  in  Arabic,  the  p  has  to  be  changed 
to/,  for  Arabic,  as  we  saw,  has  no  /?,  and  an  initial 
vowel  must  be  added,  thus  changing  Plato  into 
Iflatun.  We  saw  that  the  Hawaians,  in  adopting 
a  word  like  steely  had  to  give  up  the  initial  s  before 
the  <,  pronouncing  tUa  or  kila.  We  saw  that  the 
West- African  langucLges  met  the  same  difficulty  by 
making  two  syllables  instead  of  one,  and  saying  suku 
instead  of  school.  The  Chinese,  in  order  to  pro- 
nounce Christy  have  to  change  that  name  into  £i*Zt- 
$$e4u?  four  syllables  instead   of  one.     There  are 

I  Qnintil.  i.  4,  16. 

*  Ewald,  Grawm,  Arabioa,  L  p.  3S;  Pott,  EtpiL  Fbn€k.  ii.  «• 

•  Bndlkher,  Chmuitcke  QrammaHkf  p.  SSL 

U 
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analogous  cases  nearer  home.  Many  words  in  Latin 
begin  with  sc,  st,  sp.  Some  of  these  are  found  in 
Latin  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ 
spelt  with  an  initial  i :  e.  g.  in  istatuam  (Orelli,  1120, 
A.D.  375)  ;  Ispiritus  (Mai,  Coll.  Vat,  t  v.  p.  446,  8).i 
It  seems  that  the  Celtic  nations  were  unable  to  pro- 
nounce an  initial  8  before  a  consonant,  or  at  least 
that  they  disliked  it^  The  Spaniards  in  Peru,  even 
when  reading  Latin,  pronounce  estudium  for  studium^ 
eschola  iot  schola?  Hence  the  constant  addition  of 
the  initial  vowel  in  the  Western  or  chiefly  Celtic 
branch  of  the  Romance  family;  French  escabeaUj 
instead  of  Latin  scabeUum ;  estame  {^taim)^  Latin 
stamen;  espererj  instead  of  Latin  sperare.  Then 
again,  as  it  were  to  revenge  itself  for  the  additional 
trouble  caused  by  the  initial  double  consonant,  the 
French  language  throws  away  the  s  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  addition  of  the  initial  e,  but  keeps  the 
vowel  which,  after  the  loss  of  the  5,  would  no  longer 
be  wanted.  Thus  spada  became  esp^e^  lastly  ^p^e ; 
scala  became  eschelle^  lastly  4cheUe.  SlabUire  became 
establir^  lastly  Stablir^  to  stablish.^ 

Now  it  must  be  clear  that  all  these  changes  rest 

^  See  Creceliufi,  in  Hoefer*8  Z^tschrifiy  iy.  166. 

S  Ricbards,  Antiqva  lAngva  Britanmca  Thetaurm  (Bristol,  1753),  M 
quoted  by  Pott,  £.F.  ii.  67,  save  (after  letter  S):  "No  British  word  be- 
gins with  «,  when  a  consonant  or  to  follows,  without  setting  y  before  it;  for 
we  do  not  say  Sgubor,  snoden,  &c.,  but  Tsgubor,  ysnoden.  And  when  we 
borrow  any  words  from  another  language  which  begin  with  an  $  and  a 
consonant  immediately  following  it,  we  prefix  a  y  before  such  words,  as 
fh>m  the  Latin  schola,  ysgol;  gpiritut^  yspn*d;  sctf/wn,  ysgwyd." 

*  Tschudi,  Pent,  i.  176.  Caldwell,  Draadirm  Comparative  Orammar,  p. 
170:  "How  perf^ly  in  accordance  with  Tamil  this  is,  is  known  to  every 
European  resident  in  Southern  India,  who  has  heard  the  natives  speak 
of  establishing  an  Englii^h  iskooL**  This  itkool  is  as  good  as  esiabUthing  fot 
•taKKre;  or  the  Italian  expressions,  com  {stedio,  per  igtrada^  &e. 

4  Diei,  Orammaiik^  i.  p.  894. 
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logical  explanation — they  mnst  be  referable  to  a 
relaxation  of  mnscolar  energy  in  the  organs  of 
speech.  Not  so  the  dialectic  varieties  Their  caoies, 
if  they  can  be  traced  at  all^  are  spedali  not  generali 
and  in  many  cases  they  baffle  all  attempts  at  physio- 
logical  elucidation. 
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I IKTBND  to  devote  to-day'8  Lecture  to  the  consider^ 
ation  of  one  phonetic  law,  commonly  called  CUmm'a 
Lawy  a  law  of  great  importance  and  very  wide  ap* 
plication^  afiecting  nearly  the  whole  consonantal 
structore  of  the  Aryan  langaages.  The  law  may 
be  stated  as  follows :  * — 

There  are  in  the  Aryan  languages  three  principal  * 
points  of  consonantal  contact,  the  guttural,  the  den< 
tal,  and  the  labial,  k^t^p.  * 

At  each  of  these  three  points  there  are  two  modes 
of  utterance,  the  hard  and  the  soft;  each  in  tarn  is 
liable  to  aspiration,  though  only  in  certain  languages. 

In  Sanskrit  the  system  is  complete ;  we  have  the 
hard  checks,  k^  ty  p;  the  soft  checks,  gf  dj  b]  the 
hard  aspirated  checks,  AcA,  th,  ph ;  and  the  soft  aspi- 
rated checks,  ghf  dhj  bh.  The  soft  aspirated  checks 
are,  however,  in  Sanskrit  of  far  greater  frequency  and 
importance  than  the  hard  aspirates. 

In  Qreek  we  find,  besides  the  usual  hard  and  soft 
checks,  one  set  of  aspirates,  x»  ^>  ^  which  are  hard, 
and  which  in  later  Greek  dwindled  away  into  the 
corresponding  breathings. 

In  Latin  there  are  no  real  aspirates;  their  place 
having  been  taken  by  the  corresponding  breathings. 
The  dental  breathing,  however,  the  5,  is  never  found 
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in  Latin  as  the  representative  of  an  original  dental 
aspirate  {th  or  dh). 

In  Gothic,  too,  the  real  aspirates  are  wanting,  un- 
less th  was  pronounced  as  such.  In  the  guttural 
and  labial  series  we  have  only  the  breathings  h  and 
f.  The  same  seems  to  apply  to  Old  High-German. 
%  In  the  Slavonic  languages,  including  Lithuaniaui 
the  aspirates  were  originally  absent. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  aspirated  letters  exist 
only  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  that  in  the  former  they 
are  chiefly  soft,  in  the  latter  entirely  hard. 

Let  us  now  consider  Grimm's  Law.  It  is  this : 
^  If  the  same  roots  or  the  same  words  exist  in  San- 
skrit, Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Slavonic,  Lithuanian, 
Gothic,  and  High-GKirman,  then  wherever  the  Hin- 
dus and  the  Ghreeks  pronounce  an  aspirate,  the  Goths 
and  the  Low-Germans  generally,  the  Saxons,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Frisians,  &C.,  pronounce  the  corresponding 
soft  check,  the  Old  High-Gtermans  the  corresponding 
bard  check.  In  this  first  change  the  Lithuanian,  the 
Slavonic,  and  the  Celtic  races  agree  in  pronuncia- 
tion with  the  Gothic  We  thus  arrive  at  the  first 
formula :  — 

I.    Greek  and  Sansk.        KH        TH        PH  l 
n.    Gothic,  &c  G  D  B    -   C-^"^ 

m.    OldELG.  K  T  P 

SeC'Ondly,  if  in  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  Lithuanian, 

.  1  The  letten  here  UMd  are  to  be  considered  merelj  as  symbols,  not  as  tht 
real  letten  oocurring  in  those  languages.  If  we  translate  these  sjnnbolfl 
into  real  letters,  we  And,  in  Formula  1.,  instead  of 

KH  TH  PH 

Sanskrit  gh,h  dh,h  bh,  h 

Greek  x  ^  ^ 

Li^tin  k.f(rr,g,V)   f(d,b)  f  (b) 
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Slavonic,  and  Celtic^  we  find  a  soft  check,  then  we 
find  a  corresponding  hard  check  in  Gothic,  a  corre- 
sponding breath  in  Old  High-Grerman«  This  gives 
us  the  second  formula:  — 

IV.    Greek,  &c.        O        D        B 
V.    Gothic  K        T        P 

VL    OldH.  G.        Ch      Z        F  (Ph) 

Thirdly,  when  the  six  first-named  languages  show 
a  hard  consonant,  then  Gothic  shows  the  correspond- 
ing  breath.  Old  High-German  the  corresponding  soft 
check.  In  Old  High-Gterman,  however,  the  law 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  dental  series  only, 
while  in  the  guttural  and  labial  series  the  Old  High- 
Cterman  documents  generally  exhibits  and/,  instead 
of  the  corresponding  medies  g  and  b.  This  gives  us 
the  third  formula :  — 

VIL    Greek,  &c.      K  T  P 

VUL    Gothic  H(G,F)         Th  (D)         F  (B) 

IX    OldH.  G.      H(G,K)         D  F  (B,  V) 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  changes  cannot 
be  considered  as  the  result  of  phonetic  corruption. 
Phonetic  corruption  always  follows  one  and  the 
same  direction.  It  always  goes  downward,  but  it 
does  not  rise  again.  Now  it  may  be  true,  as  Grimm 
aays,  that  it  shows  a  certain  pride  and  pluck  on  the 
pait  of  the  Teutonic  nations  to  have  raised  the  soft 
to  a  hard,  and  the_jbard-  to  an  aspirated  letter.^  But 
if  this  were  so,  would  not  the  dwindling  down  of 
the  aspirate,  the  boldest  of  the  bold,  into  the  media, 
the  meekest  of  meek  letters,  evince  the  very  opposite 
tendency  ?  We  must  not  forget  that  this  phonetic 
law,  which  Grimm  has  well  compared  with  a  three- 

I  Cf.  CurUiu,  Kuhn'B  ZdUckrifl,  U.  830. 
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spoked  wheel,  tnrns   round  completely,  and  thai 
what  seems  a  rise  in  one  spoke  is  a  fall  in  the  other. 
Therefore  we  should  not  gain  mnch  if,  instead  of 
looking  ^pon  LatUverschiebung'  as  a  process  of  pho« 
netic  strengthening,  we  tried  to  explain  it  as  ajgrocess 
of  phonetic  weakening.^     For  though  we  might  con- 
sider the  aspiration  of  the  hard  t  as  the  beginning 
of  a  phonetic  infection  (th)  which  gradually  led  to  , 
the  softening  of  ^  to  d,  we  should  have  on  the  other 
side  to  account  for  the  transition  of  the  d  into  t  by 
a  process  of  phonetic  reinvigoration*     We  are  in  a~i 
vicious  circle  out  of  wHicb  there  is  no  escape  unless   ' 
we  look  at  the  whole  process  from  a  different  point  j 
of  view. 

Who  tells  us  that  Greek  t  ever  became  Gothic  M? 
What  idea  do  we  connect  with  the  phrase,  so  often 
beard,  that  a  Greek  t  becomes  Gothic  th  ?  How  can 
a  Greek  consonant  become  a  Gothic  consonant,  or 
a  Greek  word  become  a  Gothic  word?  Even  an 
Italian  word  never  becomes  a  Spanish  word;  an 
Italian  tj  as  in  amatOj  never  becomes  a  Spanish  df 
as  in  amado.  They  both  come  from  a  common 
source,  the  Latin ;  and  the  Greek  and  Gothic  both 
come  from  a  common  source,  the  old  Aryan  lan- 
guage. Instead  of  attempting  to  explain  the  differ- 
ences between  Greek  and  Gothic  by  referring  one  to  ^ 
the  other,  we  ought  rather  to  trace  back  both  to  a  ( 
cominon  source  from  which  each  may  have  started  j 
with  its  peculiar  consonantal  structure.  Now  we 
know  from  the  physiological  analysis  of  the  alpha- 
bet, that  three,  or'sometimes  four,  varieties  exist  for 
each  of  the  three  consonantal  contacts.     We  may 

1  See  Lottnex,  Zniichrift,  xi.  p.  204;  Fontemann,  StieL  i.  p.  170. 
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pronooDce  p  as  a  bard  letter,  by  cutting  tbe  breath 
sharply  with  our  lips;  we  may  pronounce  it  as  a 
soft  letter,  by  allowing  the  refraining  pressure  to  be 
heard  while  we  form  the  contact;  and  we  may 
pronounce  it  an  aspirate  by  letting  an  audible  emis- 
sion of  breath  follow  immediately  on  the  utterance 
of  the  hard  or  the  soft  letter.  Thus  we  get  for  each 
point  of  consonantal  contact  four  varieties  :-*« 

k,  kh,  g,  gh, 
t,  th,  d,  dh, 
p,  ph,  b,  bh. 

This  rich  variety  of  consonantal  cx)ntact  is  to  be 
found,  however,  in  highly^-developed  languages  only.  ^ 
Even  among  the  Aryan  dialects,  Sanskrit  alone  can 
boast  of  possessing  it  entire.  But  if  we  look  beyond 
the  Aryan  frontiers,  and  examine  such  dialects  as> 
for  instance,  the  Hawaian,  we  see,  fibrst,  that  even  the  > 

simplest  distinction,  that  between  hard  and  soft  con-  ^ 
tact,  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  ii  Hawaian,  as  we 
saw,  not  only  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  distin* 
guish  between  k  and  i ;  he  likewise  fails  to  perceive 
any  difference  between  k  and  f ,  i  and  J,  p  and  h. 
The  same  applies  to  oHier  Polynesian  languages. 
In  Finnish,  the  distinction  between  k^  tj  p^  and  £*,  dj  6, 
is  of  modern  date,  and  owing  to  fordgn.  .influence. 
The  Finnish  itself  recognizes  no  such  distinction  in 
the  formation  of  its  roots  and  vocables,  whereas  in 
cognate  dialects,  such  as  Hungarian,  that  distinction 
has  been  fully  developed  (Boiler,  Die  Finnischen 
SprcLchen,  p.  12). 

Secondly,  in  some  of  the  Polynesian  languages 
we  find  an  uncertainty  between  the  hard  checks  and 
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their  corresponding  hard  breaths.     We  find  the  New 
Zealand  poe^  ball,  pronounced  foe  in  Tonga,^  just  as 
we  find  the  Sanskrit  po/t  represented  in  Gothic  by    i 
faUi^s.  ^ 

Now  the  introduction  of  the  differences  of  articu- 
lation in,  more  highly  developed  languages  had  an 
object  Aajiey  concei^tiona^  .^'j^LT?^  ^^P^gssjon,  the 
phonetic  or^ns  were  driven  to  new  devices  whij^h 
JBjadualljLaafiUIOfid.  a„mo^  typical 

i^vssi*  It  is  possible  to  spealc  without  labials,  it  is 
possible  to  say  a  great  deal  in  a  language  which  has 
but  seven  consonants,  just  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
mollusk  to  eat  without  lips,  and  to  enjoy  life  with- 
out either  lungs  or  liver.  I  believe  there  was  a  far, 
£ar  distant  time  when  the  Aryan  nations  (if  we  may  y 
call  them  so)  had  no  aspirates  at  all.  A  very  impgjrr 
feet  alphabet  will  sufl5fie.„fQr  the  lower  states,  of 
thought  and  apftech  J  but,  with  the  progress  of  the 
mind,  a  cpiresppndin^  development  will  take  place 
in  the^rtjgjjJaliflnjaOfitfatJre^  Some  dialects,  as  we 
saw,  never  arrived  at  more  than  one  set  of  aspirates, 
others  ignored  them  altogether,  or  lost  them  again  in 
the  course  of  time.  But  I  believe  it  can  be  proved 
that  before  the  Aryan  nations,  such  as  we  know 
them,  separated,  some  of  them,  at  all  events,  had 
elaborate  a  threefold  modification  of  the  conso- 
nantal checks.  The  Aryans,  before  they  separated, 
had,  for  instance,  three  roots,  iar^  dar^  and  dJiary  dif- 
fering chiefly  by  their  initial  consonants  which  repre- 
sent three  varieties  of  dental  contact.  Tar  meant 
to  cross,  dar,  to  tear,  dhar^  to  hold.  Now  althpu^h 
we  may  not  know  exactly  how  the  Aryans  before 

1  Hale,  Potytenan  Grammar,  p.  S32. 
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and  dk^  we  may  be  certain  Jhat.  they  .kept  Uxem-dw-  ^ 
tioQt.  That  distinction  was  kept  up  in  Sanskrit  by 
means  of  the  bard,  the  soft,  and  the  aspirated  soft 
contact,  bat  it  might  have  been  achieved  equally 
well  by  the  hard,  the  soft,  and  the  aspirated  hard 
contact,  /,  d^  th^  or  by  the  hard  and  soft  contacts 
together  with  the  dental  breathing.  The  real  object 
was  to  have  three  distinct  utterances  for  three  dis-  / 
tinct,  though  possibly  cognate,  expressions.  Now, 
if  the  same  tiiree  roots  coexisted  in  Greek,  they 
would  there,  as  the  soft  aspirates  are  wanting,  ap- 
pear  from  the  very  beginning,  as  tar  {tSrma^  ter- 
viinu$)j  dar  (dSrma^  skin),  and  thar.^  But  what~ 
would  happen  if  the  same  three  roots  had  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Romans,  who  had  never  realized  the 
existence  of  aspirates  at  all  ?  It  is  clear  that  in  their 
language  the  distinctions  so  carefully  elaborated  at 
first,  and  so  successfully  kept  up  in  Sanskrit  and 
Greek,  would  be  lost.  Dar  and  Tar  might  be  kept 
distinct,  but  the  third  variety,  whether  dkar  or  UuMTy 
would  either  be  merged  or  assume  a  difierent  form 
altogether.  ^ 

Let  us  see  what  happened  in  the  case  of  tor,  dar^ 
and  dhar.  Instead  of  three,  sLs  in  Sanskrit,  the  other 
Aryan  languages  have  fixed  two  roots  only,  tar  and 
dar^  replacing  dhar  by  bhar^  or  some  other  radicaL 
Thus  tor,  to  cross,  has  produced  in  Sanskrit  tarman^ 

1  The  possible  comiption  of  gh^  dh,  M,  into  kk,  (A,  ph,  has  been  explained 
bj  Curtius  ( G.  £  ii.  17),  ander  the  supposition  that  the  second  element  of 
ffh,  dh^  bhj  is  the  spiritus  asper,  a  supposition  which  is  untenable  (Briicke, 
p.  84).  But  even  if  the  transition  of  gk  into  kh  were  phonetically  possible, 
it  has  never  been  proved  that  Greek  ever  passed  through  the  phonetw 
phase  of  Sanskrit.  See  also  the  interesting  observations  of  Grassmann,  in 
Kahn's  Ztit$chr\fi,  xil.  p.  106. 
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point,  tira$^  tbroagb;  in  Ghreek  tSr-ma,  end;  in  Latim 
ter-mimiSf  and  trans,  through ;  in  Old  Norse  thro-m^ 
edge,  thairhj  through;  in  Old  High-Gterman  dru^m^ 
end,  durh,  through.  Dar,  to  burst,  to  break,  to  tear, 
exists  in  Sanskrit  drindii,  in  Greek  deiro,  I  skin; 
dSrmay  skin;  Gothic  totron,  to  tear;  Old  High- Ger- 
man zeran.  But  though  traces  of  the  third  root  dkar 
may  be  found  here  and  there,  for  instance  in  Persian 
DdrayavuSf  Darius,  i  e.  the  holder  or  sustainer  of 
the  empire,  in  Zend  dere,  Old  Persian  dar,  to  hold, 
that  root  has  diuippeared  in  most  of  the  other  Aryan 
dialects. 

The  same  has  happened  even  when  there  were 
only  two  roots  to  distinguish.  The  two  verbsi 
daddmif  I  give,  and  dadhdmi,  I  place,  were  kept 
distinct  in  Sanskrit  by  means  of  their  initials.  In 
Ghreek  the  same  distinction  was  kept  up  between 
dUdd'tni^  I  give,  and  tiOiimi,  I  place ;  and  a  new  dis- 
tinction was  added,  namely,  the  e  and  the  6.  la 
Zend  the  two  roots  ran  together,  dd  meaning  both 
to  give  and  to  place,  or  to  make,  besides  dd,  to  know. 
This  is  clearly  a  defect.  In  Latin  it  was  equally 
irirposStBIe  lo  distinguish  between  the  roots  dd  and 
dhd^  because  the  Romans  had  no  aspirated  dentcJs ; 
but  such  was  the  good  sense  of  the  Romans  that, 
when  they  felt  that  they  couTTnot  etticientiy  keep 
the  two  roots  apart,  they  kept  only  one,  dare,  to 
give,  and  replaced  the  other  dare,  to  place  or  to 
make,  by  different  verbs,  such  as  ponere^  faeere.^ 
That  the  Romans  possessed  both  roots  originally, 
we  can  see  in  such  words  as  crido,  credidi,  which 
corresponds  to  Sanskrit  ircul-^dadhdmx,  irad-dadhau,^ 

I  SAnskrit  dh  appean  as  Latin  d  inmedha^  Sk.  wutdkffa^  Qrrtk  uiaoi 
or  fdoaoc,  meri-diea  >"  luo-fiit^pia. 
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Irat  where  the  dh  ha^  of  oonrae  lost  its  aspiration  in 
Latin.  In  condere  and  abdere  likewise  the  radical 
element  is  dhd^  to  place,  while  in  reddoy  I  gire  back, 
do  must  be  traced  back  to  the  same  root  as  tbe 
Latin  dare^  to  give.  In  Qothic,  on  the  contrary, 
the  root  dd^  to  give,  was  surrendered,  and  dkd  only 
was  preserved,  though,  of  coarse,  nnder  the  form  of 
dd. 

Sach  losses,  however,  though  they  could  be  reme- 
died and.hav^  been  remedied  in  languages  which 
bad  not  developed  the  aspirated  varieties  of  conso- 
tiantal  articulation,  were  not  submitted  to  by  Gothic 
and  the  other  Low  and  High  German  tribes  without 
an  eSbrt  to  counteract  them.  The  Teutonic  tribes 
were  without  aspirates,  but  when  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  phonetic  inheritance  of  Iheir  Aryan,  not 
Indian,  forefathers,  they  retained  the  consciousness 
of  the  threefold  variety  of  their  consonantal  checks, 
and  they  tried  to  mecrt  this  threefold  daim  as  best  V 
they  could.  As^oraieSj^jvhether  hard  or  soft,  they_ 
bad. not  Hence,  where  Sanskrit  had  fixed  on  soft, 
Ghreek  on  hard  aspirates,  CJothic,  like  the  Celtic  and 
Slavonic  tongues,  preferred  the  Latin  corresponding 
soft  checks;  High-German  the  corresponding  hard 
checks.  I£gh- German  approached  to  Greek,  in  so 
£ar  as  both  agreed  on  hard  consonants ;  Gothic  ap- 
proached to  Sanskrit,  in  so  £ur  as  both  agreed  on 
some  kind  of  aspiration.  But  none  borrowed  from  [ 
the  other,  none  was  before  the  othert  All  four,"] 
according  to  my  views  of  dialectic  growth,  must  be 
taken  as  national  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  type 
or  idea. 

So  far  all  would  be  easy  and  simple.  But  now  we 
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Dave  to  consider  the  common  Aryan  words  which  in 
Sanskrit,  Ghreek,  in  fact,  in  all  the  Aryan  langnages, 
begin  with  soft  and  hard  checks.  What  could  the 
Gk)ths  and  the  High-Germans  do  ?  They  had  really 
robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  The  High-Germans  had 
spent  their  hard,  the  Qoths  their  soft  checks,  to  snp- 
ply  the  place  of  the  aspirates.  The  soft  checks  of 
the  Goths,  g*,  df  6,  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  gh^  dh^ 
bh,  were  never  meant,  and  could  not  be  allowed,  to 
run  together  and  be  lost  in  the  second  series  of  soft 
consonants,  which  the  Hindus,  the  Grreeks,  and  the 
other  Aryan  nations  kept  distinct  from  g*A,  c2A,  M, 
and  expressed  by  §•,  d,  6.  These  two  series  were 
felt  to  be  distinct  by  the  Goths  and  the  High-Gter- 
mans,  quite  as  much  as  by  the  Hindus  and  Greeks ; 
and  while  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic  nations  submitted 
to  the  aspirates  §*&,  dh^  bk,  being  merged  in  the  real 
medice  g*,  d,  fr,  remedying  the  mischief  as  best  they 
could,  the  Goths,  guided  by  a  wish  to  keep  distinct 
what  must  be  kept  distinct,  fixed  the  second  series, 
the  g*,  dy  Vs  in  their  national  utterance  as  k,  t^  p. 
But  then  the  same  pressure  was  felt  once  more,  for 
there  was  the  same  necessity  of  maintaining  an  out- 
ward distinction  between  their  kj  tj  p's  and  that  third 
series,  which  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  had  been  fixed 
on  kf  ty  p.  Here  the  Gothic  nations  were  driven  to 
adopt  the  only  remaining  expedient ;  and  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  third  series  both  from  the  g*,  d,  6's 
and  kj  f,  p's,  which  they  had  used  up,  they  had  to 
employ  the  oorrespon^ng  hard  breaths,  the  hy  ih^ 
and/. 

The  High-G(erman  tribes  passed  through  nearly 
the  same  straits     What  the  Greeks  took  for  hard 
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aspirates  they  bad  taken  for  bard  tenues.  Having 
spent  tbeir  ky  i^  p^Sy  tbey  were  driven  to  adopt  tbe 
In-eaths,  tbe  chy  Zj  /,  as  tbe  second  variety  ]  virbilei 
wben  the  tbird  variety  came  to  be  expressed,  notbing 
remained  bat  tbe  medicD,  wbicb,  bowever,  in  tbe  lit- 
erary documents  accessible  to  ns,  bave,  in  tbe  gut- 
tural and  labial  series,  been  constantly  replaced  by 
tbe  Grotbic  h  and  /,  causing  a  partial  confusion 
whicb  migbt  easily  bave  been  avoided. 

Tbis  phonetic  process  wbicb  led  tbe  Hindus, 
Greeks,  Goths,  and  Germans  to  a  settlement  of 
their  respective  consonantal  systems  migbt  be  repre- 
sented as  follows.  Tbe  aspirates  are  indicated  by  L, 
the  medics  by  IL,  tbe  tenues  by  IIL,  tbe  breaths  by 
IV.:— 


I. 
Sanskrit    .    gh    dh    bh 

u. 
g    d 

b 

lU. 

k    t    PI 

n. 
Gothic       .      g     d    b 

k    t 

P 

IV.     { 

h    th  f 

I. 
Greek      .    .     X    ^    f 

g 

u. 
d    b 

k 

m. 
t    P     1 

III. 
High-Grennan    k    t     p 

ch 

rv. 
>    f 

(?)»> 

11.        1 
d(b)f 

Let  us  now  examine  one  or  two  more  of  these 
dusters  of  treble  roots,  like  dhar,  doTy  tar^  and  see 
bow  they  burst  forth  under  different  climates  from 
tbe  soil  of  tbe  Aryan  languages. 

There  are  three  roots,  cdl  beginning  with  a  gut- 
tural and  ending  with  tbe  vocalized  r.  In  tbe  abstract 
tbey  may  be  represented  as  KAR,  GAR,  KHAR  (or 
OHAR).     In  Sanskrit  we  meet  first  of  all  with 
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GHAR,  which  soou  sinks  down  to  HAR,  a  root  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  say  a  great  deal  when  we 
oome  to  examine  the  growth  of  mythological  ideas, 
but  which  for  tlie  present  we  may  define  as  mean* 
ing  to  glitter,  to  be  bright,  to  be  happy,  to  bum,  to 
be  eager.  In  Greek  this  root  appears  in  chairemf 
to  rejoice,  &o. 

Gothic,  following  Sanskrit  as  far  as  it  could,  fixed 
the  same  root  as  GAB,  and  formed  from  it  geirOf 
desire ;  gairan  and  gairfgan^  to  desire,  to  yearn,  — 
deriyatives  which,  though  they  seem  to  have  taken  a 
tense  almost  the  contrary  of  that  of  the  Greek  chaXr 
retfi,  find  valuable  analogies  in  the  Sanskrit  haryatij 
to  desire,  &a^  The  High*Gterman,  following  Greek 
as  far  as  possible,  formed  kiri^  desire ;  kemii  desiring, 
&C.  So  much  for  the  history  of  one  root  in  the  four 
representative  languages,  in  Sanskrit,  Gothic,  Greek, 
and  High- German. 

"We  now  come  to  a  second  root,  represented  in 
Sanskrit  by  GAB,  to  shout,  to  praise.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  Greek.  Greek  had  not  spent  its  mediss, 
and  therefore  exhibits  the  same  root  with  the  same 
consonants  as  Sanskrit,  in  gerys^  voice ;  ger^o^  I 
proclaim.  But  what  was  Gothic  to  do,  and  the  1cm- 
guages  which  follow  Gothic,  Low-German,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Old  Norse?  Having  spent  their  medi®  on 
ghar^  they  must  fall  back  on  their  tenues,  and  hence 
the  Old  Norse  kaUa^  to  call,'  but  not  the  A.  S.  galan^ 
to  yell.  The  name  for  crane  is  derived  in  Greek  from 
the  same  root,  gircmot  meaning  literally  the  shouter. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  cr&n  we  find  the  corresponding 
tenuis.     Lastly,  the  High-Gterman,  having  spent  its 

•  Lottner,  in  Kabn^t  ZeUschriftt  zi.  p.  165. 
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tenuis,  has  to  fall  back  on  its  guttural  breath ;  hence 
O.  H.  G.  chdUdn^  to  call,  and  chrdnoh^  crane. 

The  third  root,  K  AB,  appears  in  Sanskrit  as  well 
as  in  Greek  with  its  guttural  tenuis.  There  is  in 
Sanskrit  kar^  to  make,  to  achieve;  kratu^  power, 
ice. ;  in  Greek  kraind^  I  achiere ;  and  kraiifs^  strong ; 
idrtoSf  strength.  Gothic  having  disposed  both  of  its 
media  and  tenuis,  has  to  employ  its  guttural  breath 
to  represent  the  third  series  ;  hence  hardtiSj  hard,  Le. 
strong.  The  High-Gterman,  which  naturally  would 
have  recourse  to  its  unemployed  media,  prefers  in 
the  guttural  series  t'^  Gothic  breath,  giving  us  harti 
instead  of  garti,  and  thereby  causing,  in  a  limited 
sphere,  that  very  disturbance  the  avoidance  of  which 
seems  to  be  the  secret  spring  of  the  whole  process 
of  the  so-called  Dislocation  of  Consonants,  or  Laut^ 
verschiebung. 

Again,  there  are  in  Sanskrit  three  roots  ending  in 
u,  and  differing  from  each  other  merely  by  the  three 
dental  initials,  <2&,  d^  and  U  There  is  dkA  (dhu),  to 
shake ;  du^  to  bum ;  and  tu^  to  grow.^ 

The  first  root,  dM^  produces  in  Sanskrit  dM-no^mi^ 
I  shake;  dhU'moy  smoke  (what  is  shaken  or  whirled 
about) ;  dhU^li^  dust  In  Greek  the  same  root  yields 
il^Of  to  rush,  as  applied  to  rivers,  storms,  and  the 
passions  of  the  mind ;  Ih^eUa^  storm ;  thymSs^  wrath, 
spirit;  in  Latin, /iimii5,  smoke. 

In  Gothic  the  Sanskrit  aspirate  dh  is  represented 
by  d\  hence  danmsy  ^apor,  smelL  In  Old  High-Ger- 
man the  Ghreek  aspirate  th  is  represented  by  t ;  hence 
ttmst^  storm. 

The  second  root,  diAj  meaning  to  bum,  both  in  a 

^  See  Oitrtiiu,  Oritdiitcke  Et^aiehgU,  L  384, 1^  198. 
15 
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material  and  moral  sense,  yields  in  Sanskrit  dotw, 
conflagration ;  davathd^  inflammation,  pain ;  in  Ghreek 
daioj  dSdaumaif  to  burn ;  and  d^e^  misery.  Under  its 
simple  form  it  has  not  yet  been  discoyered  in  the 
other  Aryan  dialects ;  but  in  a  secondary  form  it 
may  be  recognized  in  Gothic  tundnan^  to  light ;  Old 
High-Gterman,  zUnden  ;  English,  tinder.  •  Another 
Sanskrit  root,  du^  to  move  about,  has  as  yet  been 
met  with  in  Sanskrit  grammarians  only.  But,  be- 
sides the  participle  dUna^  mentioned  by  them,  there 
is  the  participle  diUa^  a  messenger,  one  who  is  ixioved 
or  sent  about  on  business,  and  in  this  sense  the  root 
du  may  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  Gothjc  tavj^ 
German  zauen^  to  do  quickly,  to  speed  an  act. 

The  third  root,  tu,  appears  in  Sanskrit  as  tavUi, 
he  grows,  he  is  strong;  in  tavds,  strong;  tavishd^ 
strong;  tuvi  (in  comp.),  strong;  in  Greek,  as  ta^s^ 
great.  The  Latin  tdttis  has  been  derived  from  the 
same  root,  though  not  without  difficulty.  The  Um* 
brian  and  Oscan  words  for  city,  on  the  contrary,  cer^ 
tainly  come  from  that  root,  tuta^  tola,  firom  which 
tuHcus  in  meddix  tuticus^  town  magistrate.  In  Let- 
tish, tauta  is  people ;  in  Old  Irish,  tuaih?  In  Gk>thic 
we  have  thiuda^  people ;  thiudisks^  belonging  to  the 
people,  theodiscus]  thiudiskdj  ethnUcCs]  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  theSn^  to  grow ;  theSd  and  iheSdisc^  peofde ; 
gethedd^  language  (il  volgare).  The  High-Gtermma, 
which  looks  upon  Sanskrit  t  and  Gothic  ^  as  <2,  poo* 
sesses  the  same  word,  as  diot^  people,  diviisc^  popu- 

1  Anflrecht  and  Kirchhofl;  Dit  Umbruehen  S^frackdenkmdhr,  i.  p.  tHw 

•  Lottner,  Kahn's  ZeiUchr^  yU.  166. 

•  Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik,  first  part,  8d  editiop.  18^.  Einlctta^ 
f  %.  ^  Eaoam  After  Oennamsek  mtd  DtmUek.** 
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laris ;  hence  Deutsche  German,  and  deutenj  to  explain, 
lit»  to  Germanize. 

Throagboat  the  whole  of  this  process  there  was 
DO  transition  of  one  letter  into  another;  no  gradual 
strengthening,  no  gradaal  decay,  as  Grimm  sup- 
poses.^ It  was  simply  and  solely  a  shifting  of  the 
three  cardinal  points  of  the  conimon  phonetic  hori- 
zon of  the  Aryan  nations.  While  the  Hindus  fixed 
their  East  on  the  g*A,  dhj  and  bhj  the  Teutons  fixed  it 
on  the  gj  dy  and  b.  All  the  rest  was  only  a  question 
of  what  the  French  call  s^orierUer.  To  make  my 
meaning  more  distinct,  I  will  ask  yon  to  recall 
to  your  minds  the  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  three 
legs  on  one  body,  one  leg  kneeling  towards  England, 
the  other  towards  Scotland,  the  third  towards  Ire- 
land. Let  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  repre- 
sent the  three  varieties  of  consonantal  contact ;  then 
Sanskrit  would  bow  its  first  knee  to  England  (dh)j 
its  second  to  Ireland  (d),  its  third  to  Scotland  (t) ; 
Gothic  would  bow  its  first  knee  to  Ireland  (^),  its 
second  to  Scotland  (/),  its  third  to  England  (th) ; 
Old  High-German  would  bow  its  first  knee  to  Scot- 
land {t)y  its  second  to  England  {th)^  its  third  to  Ire- 
land (d).  The  three  languages  would  thus  exhibit 
three  different  aspects  of  the  three  points  that  have 
successively  to  be  kept  in  view ;  but  we  should  have 
no  right  to  maintain  that  any  one  of  the  three  Ian- 

1  Grimm  80|)pose8  these  chan^c^s  to  have  been  rery  gradual.  He  fixes 
the  beginning  of  the  first  change  ahe  Gothic)  aboat  the  eecond  half  of  the 
fint  century  after  Chrint,  and  supposes  that  it  was  carried  through  in  the 
iecond  and  third  centuries.  **  More  towards  the  West  of  Europe,'*  hesaysi 
**it  may  have  commenced  even  at  an  earlier  time,  and  have  been  succeeded 
by  the  second  change  (the  Old  High-German),  the  beginning  of  which  it 
dUBcnlt  to  fix,  though  we  see  it  developed  in  the  seventh  oeotory.*'  -  (7e> 
ttkhkU  der  DetUteken  Bpriachey  i.  487. 
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gtiiiges  shifted  its  point  of  view  after  having  oit)e 
assumed  a  settled  position  ;  we  should  have  no  right 
to  say  that  t  ever  became  th^  th  d,  and  d  L 

Let  us  now  examine  a  few  words  which  form  the 
common  property  of  the  Aryan  nations,  and  which 
existed  in  some  form  or  other  before  Sanskrit  was 
Sanskrit,  Greek  Greek,  and  Gothic  Gothic.  Some 
of  them  have  not  only  the  same  radical,  but  likewise 
the  same  formative  or  derivative  elements  in  all  the 
Aryan  languages.  These  are,  no  doubt,  the  most 
interesting,  because  they  belong  to  the  earliest  stages 
of  Aryan  speech,  not  only  by  their  material,  but  like- 
wise by  their  workmanship.  Such  a  word  as  mother^ 
for  instance,  has  not  only  the  same  root  in  Saiiskrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Slavonic,  and  Celtic,  namely, 
the  root  md^  but  likewise  the  same  derivative  tar^  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  English  mother 
we  are  handling  the  same  word  which  in  ages  com- 
monly called  prehistoric^  but  in  reality  as  historical 
as  the  days  of  Homer,  or  the  more  distant  times  ci 
the  Vedic  Rishis,  was  framed  to  express  the  original 
conception  of  genitrix.  But  there  are  other  words 
which,  though  they  differ  in  their  derivative  elements, 
are  identical  in  their  roots  and  in  their  meanings,  so 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  that,  though  they  did  not  exist 
previous  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Aryans,  in  exaotl] 
that  form  in  which  they  are  found  in  Greek  or  Saa 
skrit,  they  are  nevertheless  mere  dialectic  varieties 
or  modern  modifications  of  earlier  words.  Thus  stat 
is  not  exactly  the  same  word  as  Stella^  nor  Stella  the 
same  as  the  SL  tdrd ;  yet  these  words  show  thati 
previous  to  the  confusion  of  the  Aryan  tongues,  the 

1  Sk.  m&ti;  Qraek  fiifnipi  Ut  mater;  O.  H.  O.  wmi^tori    0.  SL  aMU'i 
Lith.  motii  Gaelic,  maOunt. 
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root  star^  to  Atrew,  was  applied  to  the  stars,  as  itrew- 
ing  about  or  sprinkling  forth  their  sparkling  light. 
In  that  sense  we  find  the  stars  called  stri,  plural 
siaras,  in  the  Veda.  The  Latin  stella  stands  for 
iteruloy  and  means  a  little  star ;  the  Gk>thic  stair-no 
is  a  new  feminine  derivative;  and  the  Sanskrit  idrd 
has  lost  its  initial  s.  As  to  the  Greek  aster,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  different  root,  aSj  to 
shoot,  and  to  mean  the  shooters  of  rays,  the  darters 
of  light ;  bat  it  can,  with  greater  plausibility,  be 
claimed  for  the  same  family  as  the  Sanskrit  star. 

It  might  be  objected,  that  this  very  word  star 
violates  the  law  which  we  are  going  to  examine, 
though  all  philologists  agree  that  it  is  a  law  that 
cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  But,  as  in  other 
sciences,  so  in  the  science  of  language,  a  law  is  not 
violated,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  confirmed,  by  excep- 
tions of  which  a  rational  explanation  can  be  given. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  Grimm's  law  is  most  strictly 
enforced  on  all  initial  consonants,  much  less  so  on 
medial  and  final  consonants.  But  whenever  the 
tenuis  is  preceded  at  the  beginning  of  words  by  an 
s,  b,  or  f,  these  letters  protect  the  k,  t,  p,  and  guard 
it  against  the  execution  of  the  law.  Thus  the  root 
std  does  not  become  sthd  in  Gothic ;  nor  does  the  i 
at  the  end  of  noct-is  become  /A,  night  being  tuiht  in 
Gothic.  On  the  same  ground,  st  in  stdr  and  stella 
could  not  appear  in  Gothic  as  tk,  but  remain  st  as  in 
staimd. 

In  selecting  words  to  illustrate  each  of  the  nind 
cases  in  which  the  dislocation  of  consonants  has 
taken  place,  I  shall  confine  myself,  as  much  as  pes* 
sible,  to  words  occurring  in  English ;  and  I  have  to 
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observe  that,  as  a  general  rule,  Anglo-Saxon  stanch 
thronghout  on  the  same  step  as  Gothic.  Conso- 
nants in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  are 
liable  to  various  disturbing  influences,  and  1  shall 
therefore  dwell  chiefly  on  the  changes  of  initial 
consonants. 

Let  us  begin  with  words  which  in  English  and 
Anglo-Saxon  begin  with  the  soft  g,  d,  and  b.  If  the 
same  words  exist  in  Sanskrit,  what  should  we  expect 
instead  of  them  ?  Clearly  the  aspirates  gh,  dh,  bh, 
but  never  g,  d,  b,  or  k,  t,  p.  In  Greek  we  expect 
X,  6,  <f>.  In  the  other  languages  there  can  be  no 
change,  because  they  ignore  the  distinction  between 
aspirates  and  soft  checks,  except  the  Latin,  which 
fluctuates  between  soft  checks  and  guttural  ano 
labial  spiritus. 

I.    KH,  Greek  x  >  Sanskrit  gh,  h ;  Latin  h,  f. 

6,  Gothic  g ;  Latin  gv,  g,  y ;  Celtic  g ;  Slavonic  g,  z. 
K,  Old  High-German  k. 

The  English  yesterday  is  the  Gothic  gistra,  tht 
Anglo-Saxon  gystran  or  gyrstandceg,  German  ges- 
tern.  The  radical  portion  is  giSj  the  derivative  tra. 
just  as  in  Latin  hes-temus,  kes  is  the  base,  temu^ 
tiie  derivative.  In  heri  the  s  is  changed  to  r,  because 
it  stands  between  two  vowels,  like  genm^  generis. 
Now  in  Sanskrit  we  look  for  initial  gh,  or  h,  and  so 
wc  find  hyas^  yesterday.  In  Greek  we  look  for  x> 
and  so  we  find  chth^s.     Old  High-German,  kestre. 

Corresponding  to  gal/j  bile,  we  find  Greek  chole^ 
Latin  fel  instead  of  hel.^ 

Similarly  gardenj  Goth,  gards,  Greek  chdrtos^ 
Latin  hortus^  and  cohars,  cohortis^  Slavonic  gradi} 
as  in  Novgorod^  Old  High-G(erman  karto. 

1  Lottner,  ZeiUckHfl,  vii.  167.  >  Grimm,  D,  0,  L  9U. 
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The  English  goose^  the  A.  S.  gdsj  is  the  O.  H.  G. 
leans f  the  ModerD  German  Oans.^  (It  is  a  general 
role  in  A.  S.  that  n  before  f,  s,  and  6  is  dropped;  thus 
Goth.  murUh=^A.  S.  mu^h,  month ;  Latin  (iens^  A.  S. 
to%  tooth ;  German  ander^  SL  antaroy  A.  S.  o6er 
other.)  In  Greek  we  find  cA/n,  in  Latin  onstTf 
instead  of  hansevj  in  Sanskrit  hansa^  in  Russian  giis\ 
in  Bohemian  At^,  well  known  as  the  name  of  the 
great  reformer  and  martyr. 

II.    TH,  Greek  ^,  ^ ;  Sanskrit  dh ;  Latin  f. 

D,  Gothic  d ;  Latin  d,  b ;  Celtic  d ;  SlaYonic  d. 
T,  Old  Higb-German  t 

The  English  deer^  A.  8.  dear^  Goth*  diuSy  ccnrr^ 
spond  to  Greek  thdr^  or  pher;  Latin,  fir(h  wild 
beast;  O.  H.  G.,  tior. 
»  The  English  to  dare  is  the  Gothic  gadavrsan^  the 
Greek  tharsein  or  tharrein^  the  Sanskrit  dhrishy  the 
O.  SI.  drizatij  O.  H.  G.  tarran.  The  Homeric  Ther- 
sites'^  may  come  from  the  same  root,  meaning  the 
daring  fellow.  Greek,  thrasps^  bold,  is  Lithuanian 
drastis. 

The  English  doom  means  originally  judgment ; 
hence,  *' final  doom,"  the  last  judgment  So  in 
Grothic  dom^s  is  judgment,  sentence.  If  this  word 
exists  in  Greek,  it  would  be  there  derived  fi*om  a  root 
dhd  or  th6  (tithcmi),  which  means  to  place,  to  settle, 
and  from  which  we  have  at  least  one  derivative  in 
a  strictly  legal  sense,  namely,  thSmis^  law,  what  ii 
settled,  then  the  goddess  of  justice. 

in.    FH,  Greek  ^;  Sanskrit  bh ;  Latin  f. 

B,  Gothic  b ;  Latin  b ;  Celtic  and  SlaTonic  b. 
P,  Old  High-German  p. 

1  CtirUus,  0,  E,  i.  823. 
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« I  am  "  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  beam  and  eom.  Eom 
comes  from  the  root  €Uy  and  stands  for  eo(r)m,  O.  N. 
e(r)my  Gothic  i(s)m,  Sanskrit  asmu  Beam  is  the 
O.  H.  G.  />i-m,  the  modern  Grerman  bUif  the  Sanskrit 
bhavdmij  the  Greek  ph^o^  Latin /u  infui. 

Beech  is  the  Gothic  bdkay  Loit  faguSf  O.  H.  G. 
puopha.  The  Greek  pheg^Sj  which  is  identically  the 
same  word,  does  not  mean  beech,  but  oak*  Was 
this  change  of  meaning  accidental,  or  were  there 
circumstances  by  which  it  can  be  explained  ?  Was 
phegds  originally  the  name  of  the  oak,  meaning  the 
food-tree,  from  phagein^  to  eat  ?  And  was  the  name 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  oak  (the  Quercus 
Escnius)  transferred  to  the  beech,  after  the  age  of 
stone  with  its  fir-trees,  and  the  age  of  bronze  with 
its  oak-trees,  had  passed  away,^  and  the  age  of  iron  • 
and  of  beech-trees  had  dawned  on  the  shores  of 
Europe  ?  I  hardly  venture  to  say  Yes ;  yet  we  shall 
meet  with  other  words  and  other  changes  of  mean- 
ing suggesting  similar  ideas,  and  encouraging  the 
student  of  language  in  looking  upon  these  words  as 
witnesses  attesting  more  strikingly  than  flints  and 
**  tags "  the  presence  of  human  life  and  Aryan  lan- 
guage in  Europe,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory or  tradition. 

What  is  the  English  briml^  We  say  a  glass  is 
brim  full,  or  we  fill  our  glasses  to  the  bri$nj  which 
means  simply  ^to  the  edge."  We  also  speak  of  the 
brim  of  a  hat  the  German  BrSme.  Now  originally 
brim  did  not  mean  every  kind  of  edge  or  verge,  but 
only  the  line  which  separates  the  land  from  the  sea. 
It  is  derived  firom  the  root  bkram^  which,  as  it  ought, 

1  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Antiquity  of  Man^  p.  9. 
s  Kuhn,  ZeiUckHfi,  yi.  153. 
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exhibits  bh  in  Sanskrit,  and  means  to  whirl  nAatU, 
applied  to  fire,  sncb  as  bhrama^  the  leaping  flame, 
or  to  water,  such  as  bhrama^  a  whirlpool,  or  to  air, 
such  as  bhrimij  a  whirlwind.  Now  what  was  called 
(BStus  by  the  Romans,  namely,  the  swell  or  surge  of 
the  sea,  where  the  waves  seemed  to  foam,  to  flame, 
and  to  smoke  (hence  actuary),  the  same  point  was 
called  by  the  Teutonic  nations  the  whirls  or  the  brim. 
After  meaning  the  border-line  between  land  and  sea, 
it  came  to  mean  any  border,  though  in  the  expres* 
sion,  ^<  fill  yonr  glasses  to  the  brim,"  we  still  imagine 
to  see  the  original  conception  of  the  sea  rushing  or 
pouring  in  toward  the  dry  land.  In  Greek  we  hare 
a  derivative  verb  phrimdssein^  to  toss  about;  in 
Latin  fremoj  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  raging  or  roar- 
ing, and  perhaps  frendoy  to  gnash,  are  akin  to  this 
root.  In  the  Teutonic  languages  other  words  of  a 
totally  diflferent  character  must  be  traced  back  to  the 
same  original  conception  of  bhram^  to  whirl,  to  be 
confused,  to  be  rolled  up  together,  namely,  bramble^ 
broom^iic? 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  class,  namely, 
words  which  in  Gk>thic  and  Anglo-Saxon  are  pro- 
nounced with  k,  t,  p,  and  which,  therefore,  in  all  the 
other  Indo-European  languages,  with  the  exception 
of  Old  High-Glerman,  ought  to  be  pronounced  with 
fr  d,  b. 

IV.    6,  Sanskrit  g ;  Greek,  Latin,  and  Celtic  g ;  Slavonio  g,  s. 
K,  Gothic  k. 
.KH,  Old  High-Geraian  eh. 

i  $(dfiiu  and  PpofjuKf  which  are  compared  by  Kahn,  would  yiolate  the 
law;  the7  express  principally  the  sound,  for  instance  in  Ppovrk^  iftPpifdnfC, 
Gnitins,  G.  £.  ii.  109.    Grassmann,  in  Knhn*s  Ztitachrijty  zii.  M. 

t  Brmde,  sorte  de  hroussaille  dans  le  Berry,  brajr^re  k  balai 
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(4.)  The  English  com  is  the  Gothic  kaum^  Sl» 
▼onic  zr^noy  Lith.  iirms.  In  Latin  we  find  gra^ 
iittm,  in  Sanskrit  we  may  cqmpare  jirna,  ground 
down,  though  chiefly  applied  metaphorically  to  what 
is  ground  down  or  destroyed  by  old  age.  O.  H.  O. 
ohorfL 

The  English  kin  is  Gothic  kunij  O.  H.  G.  chunni. 
In  Greek  ginos^  \j^L  genus^  Sk.  ^anaj,  we  have  the 
same  word.  The  English  child  is  in  Old  Saxon 
Idndy  the  Greek  gdnoSj  offspring.  The  English  queen 
is  the  Gothic  qind^  or  qens,  the  Old  Saxon  quena^ 
A.  S.  even.  It  meant  originally,  like  the  Greek  gyn4^ 
the  Old  Slavonic  iena^  the  Sanskrit  jani  and  jani^ 
mother,  just  as  Mngy  the  German  Kd'nig,  the  O.  H.  G. 
chuninc,  the  A.  S.  cyn-ing,  meant  originally,  like  Sk« 
janaka^  father. 

The  English  knot  is  the  Old  Norse  .knAtr^  the 
Latin  nodusy  which  stands  for  gnodus. 

y.    D,  Sanskrit  d ;  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Slavonic  d. 
T,  Gothic  t 
TH,  Old  High-German  z. 

(5.)  English  two  is  Gothic  tvai^  O.  H.  G.  zuei.  In 
all  other  languages  we  get  the  initial  soft  d ;  Greek 
duOj  Latin  duo,  Lith.  du,  Slav,  dvoj  Irish  do.  DubiuSf 
doubtful,  is  derived  from  duo,  two;  and  the  same 
idea  is  expressed  by  the  German  Zweifely  Old  HigV- 
German  ztoi/aly  Gothic  tveifis. 

English  tree  is  Gothic  triu ;  in  Sanskrit  drUy  wood 
and  Iree  {ddru,  a  log).  In  Greek  dfifs  is  tree,  but 
especially  the  tree,  namely,  the  oak.^  In  Irish  darach 
and  in  Webh  derWy  the  meaning  of  oak  is  said  to 

^  Curtias,  Q,  R  ii.  947. 

s  Schol.  ad  Horn.  JL  zi.  86.    6por6/to(,  ^'^orofior   ip^  ydp  kxakow  •! 
wahut^  iatb  rtnf  dpxaioripoy  miv  dMpov, 
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preponderate,  though  originally  they  meant  tree  in 
general  In  Slavonic  drjevo  we  have  again  the  same 
word  in  the  sense  of  tree.  The  Grreek  d6ry  meant 
originaUy  a  wooden  shaft,  then  a  spear. 

English  timber  is  Gothic  timr  or  iitnbr^  from  which 
timrjafij  to  build.  We  must  compare  it,  therefore, 
with  Greek  dSmein^  to  build,  ddmoSj  house,  Lat 
domus^  Sanskrit,  dama^  the  German  Zimmerj  room. 

y I.    B,  Sanskrit  b  or  v ;  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  b. 
P,  Gothic  p  (scarce). 
PH,  Old  High-German  pb  or  f. 

(6.)  There  are  few  really  Saxon  words  beginning 
with  p,  and  there  are  no  words  in  Gothic  beginning 
with  that  letter,  except  foreign  words.  In  Sanskrit, 
too,  the  consonant  that  ought  to  correspond  to 
Gothic  p,  namely  b,  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  an  ini- 
tial sound,  its  place  being  occupied  by  the  labial 
spiritus  v. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  third  class,  i.  e.  words 
beginning  in  English  and  Gothic  with  aspirates,  or 
more  properly  with  breathings,  which  necessitate  in 
all  other  Aryan  languages,  except  Old  High-Gter- 
man,  corresponding  consonants  such  as  k,  t,  p.  In 
Old  High- German  the  law  breaks  down.  We  find 
h  and  f  instead  of  g  and  b,  and  only  in  the  dental 
series  the  media  d  has  been  preserved,  corresponding 
to  Sanskrit  t  and  Gk»thic  th. 

yH    K,  Sanskrit  k;  Greek  k;  Latin  c,  qu;  Old  Iriah  c,  oh 
Slavonic  k. 
KH,  Gothic  h,  g  (f)  ;  Sanskrit  h. 
G,  Old  High-German  h  (g,  k). 

(7.)  The  English  heaH  is  the  Gothic  hairtd.  Ac- 
cordingly  we  find  in  Latin   cotf  cordis^  in  Gfareek 
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kardia.  In  Sanskrit  we  should  expect  kridj  instead 
of  which  we  find  the  irregular  form  hrid.  O.  IL  Q. 
herzcu 

The  English  hart^  cervus,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
heoroi^  the  Old  High*German  hiruz.  This  points 
to  Greek  kera^s,  horned,  from  kSraSj  horn,  and  to 
cervus  in  Latin.  The  same  root  produced  in  Latin 
comu^  Gothic  Aaum,  Old  High-German  horn.  In 
Sk.  siras  is  head,  iringa^  horn. 

The  English  who  and  whaty  though  written  with 
why  are  in  Anglo-Saxon  hva  and  hvcely  in  Gothic 
hvasy  kv6,  hva.  Transliterating  this  into  Sanskrit, 
we  get  kasy  kdy  kad\  Latin  quisy  qu(By  quid;  Greek 
kd$  and  pds. 

YIU.    T,  Sanskrit  t;  Greek,  I^n,  Celtic,  SlaTonic  t 
TH,  Gothic  til  and  d. 
D,  Old  High-German  d. 

(8.)  The  English  thcU^  is  the  Gothic  thatay  the 
neater  of  soj  sdy  thata ;  A.  S.  $ey  se6y  that ;  Grerman 
dery  dicy  das.  In  Sanskrit  say  sdy  tad;  in  Greek  h^Sy 
hiy  id. 

In  the  same  manner  threey  Gothic  ihraisy  is  San- 
skrit irayaSy  High-German  drei. 

ThoUy  Sanskrit  tvamy  Greek  tj  and  ^,  Latin  tUj 
High-Gterman  du. 

Thin  in  old  Norse  is  ihunnvy  Sanskrit  tanu-Sy  Latin 
ienuisy  High-German  dilnn. 

IX  P,  Sanskrit  p ;  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Slavonic  p. 
PH,  Gothic  f  and  b. 
B,  Old  High*German  f  and  v. 

(9.)  The  last  case  js  that  of  the  labial  spiritus  in 
English  or  Gothic,  which  requires  a  hard  labial  as  its 
substitute  in-  Sanskrit  and  the  other  Aryan  diaiects. 
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except  in  Old  Higb-Germani  where  it  mostly  reap- 
pears  as  f. 

The  English  io  fare  in  "fare  thee  well*'  corre- 
sponds to  Greek  pdroSj  a  passage.  Welfare^  wohU 
fahrU  would  be  in  Greek  evporiuy  opposed  to  aporiaj 
helplessness*  In  Sanskrit  the  same  word  appearS| 
though  slightiy  altered,  namely,  char^  to  walk* 

The  English  fealher  would  correspond  to  a  Saii» 
skrit  pattrUf  and  this  means  a  wing  of  a  bird,  i.  e*  the 
instrument  of  flying,  from  patj  to  fly,  and  trcu  As  to 
penHOj  it  comes  from  the  same  root,  bnt  is  formed 
with  another  suffix.  It  would  be  in  Sdiuskiit patanOy 
pesfia  and  penna  in  Latin. 

The  English  friend  is  a  participle  present  The 
verb  frijon  in  Gothic  means  to  love  ;  hence,  frijondj 
a  lover.     It  is  the  Sanskrit  pri^  to  love. 

The  English  few  is  the  same  word  as  the  French 
peih  Few^  however,  is  not  borrowed  from  Norman* 
French,  but  the  two  are  distant  cousins.  Peu  goes 
back  to  paucus ;  few  to  A.  S.  feawa^  Gothic  fav^ ; 
and  this  is  the  true  Gothic  representative  of  the 
Latin  paucus.    a  H.  G.  f6h? 

Gkneral  Tablk  ot  Orimm's  Law. 
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1  Of.  Grimn,  •.  ▼.  fUmn. 

s  Kahn,  Zeitschrijt^  I  B15.  For  exceptions  to  Qrimm*8  law,  see  a 
learned  article  by  Proftsesor  Lottner,  m  Kalin>  X§U$ekr(fl,  zi.  161:  and 
GraasmanD^B  obwrratioiii  in  the  same  journal,  ziL  181. 
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APPENDIX. 

ON   WORDS   FOR  FIR,   OAK,   AND   BEECH. 

In  the  course  of  these  illustrations  of  Grimm's  law 
I  was  led  to  remark  on  the  peculiar  change  of  mean* 
ing  in  Latin  fagus^  Greek  phegdB^  and  Gothic  bdha. 
Phegds  in  Greek  means  oak,  never  beech  ;  ^  in  Latin 
and  Gothic  fagus  and  bdka  signify  beech,  and  beech 
only.  No  real  attempt,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  ev^ 
been  made  to  explain  how  the  same  name  came  to 
be  attached  to  trees  so  different  in  outward  appear- 
ance as  oak  and  beech.  In  looking  out  for  analogous 
cases,  and  trying  to  find  out  whether  other  names  of 
trees  were  likewise  used  in  different  senses  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German,  one  other  name  occurred  to  me 
.which  in  German  means  fir,  and  in  Latin  oak.  At 
first  sight  the  English  word  fir  does  not  look  very 
like  the  Latin  quercuSy  yet  it  is  the  same  word.  If 
we  trace  fir  back  to  Anglo-Saxon,  we  find  it  there 
under  the  form  of  furh.  According  to  Grimm's  law, 
/  points  to  py  h  to  kj  QO  that  in  Latin  we  should 
have  to  look  for  a  word  the  consonantal  skeleton  of 
which  might  be  represented  as  p  r  c.  Guttural  and 
labial  tenues  change,  and  as  Anglo-Saxon  /if  points 
to  quinquey  so  furh  leads  to  Latin  quercus,  oak.  In 
Old  High-German,  foraha  is  Pinus  silvestris ;  in 
modern  German  fd'kre  has  the  same  meaning.  But 
in  a  passage  quoted  from  the  Lombard  laws  of 
Rothar,  ferehay  evidently  the  same  word,  is  men- 
tioned as  a  name  of  oak  (roborem  aut  quercum  quod 

^  Theophnstnt,  Ih  HUUnia  PUuUarwn,  iii.  8, 8. 
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est  fereha) ;  and  Grimm,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  the 
German  Language,"  gives /ercA,  in  the  sense  of  oak, 
blood,  life. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  accoant  for  a  change 
of  meaning  from  fir,  or  oak,  or  beech,  to  tree  in  gen- 
eral, or  vice  versd.  We  find  the  Sanskrit  druj  wootl 
(of.  drunuij  tree,rfrffw,  log),  the  Gothic  triu^  tree,  used 
in  Greek  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  oak,  drt/s.  The 
Irish  darach,  Welsh  derw,  mean  oak,  and  oak  only.' 
But  what  has  to  be  explained  here  is  the  change  of 
meaning  from  fir  to  oak,  and  from  oak  to  beech  — 
L  e.  from  one  particular  tree  to  another  particular 
tree.  While  considering  these  curious  changes,  I 
happened  to  read  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  new  work, 
**The  Antiquity  of  Man,"  and  I  was  much  struck 
by  the  following  passage  (p.  8  seq.) :  — 

"  The  deposits  of  peat  in  Denmark,  varying  in 
depth  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  have  been  formed  in 
hollows  or  depressions  in  the  northern  drift  or  boul- 
der formations  hereafter  to  be  described.  The  lowest 
stratum,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  consists  of  swamp 
peat,  composed  chiefly  of  moss  or  sphagnum,  above 
which  lies  another  growth  of  peat,  not  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  aquatic  or  swamp  plants.  Around  tiie 
borders  of  the  bogs,  and  at  various  depths  in  them, 
lie  trunks  of  trees,  especially  of  the  Scotch  fir  (Ptma 
silveslris)j  often  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  must 
have  grown  on  the  margin  of  the  peat-mosses,  and 
have  frequently  fallen  into  them.  This  tree  is  not 
now,  nor  has  ever  been  in  historical  times,  a  native 
of  the  Danish  Islands,  and  when  introduced  there 
has  not  thriven ;  yet  it  was  evidently  indigenous  in 

^  Qrindm,  W9rterbueh,  s.  v.  Eicbe. 
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the  human  period,  for  Steenstrup  has  taken  out  with 
his  own  bands  a  flint  instrument  from  below  a  buried 
trunk  of  one  of  these  pines.  It  appears  clear  that 
the  same  Scotch  fir  was  afterwards  supplanted  by 
the  sessile  variety  of  the  common  oak,  of  which 
many  prostrate  trunks  occur  in  the  peat  at  highef 
levels  than  the  pines ;  and  still  higher  the  peduncu* 
lated  variety  of  the  same  oak  ( Quercus  Robur^  L.) 
oocars,  with  the  alder,  birch  (Betvla  verrucosa^  Ehrh.)^ 
fluid  hazeL  The  oak  has  in  its  turn  been  almost  sa* 
perseded  in  Denmark  by  the  common  beech.  Other 
trees,  such  as  the  white  birch  (Betula  alha)^  charac* 
terize  the  lower  part  of  the  bogs,  and  disappear  from 
the  higher ;  while  others  again,  like  the  aspen  (Pop^ 
ba  tremiUa)j  occur  at  all  levels,  and  still  flourish  in 
Denmark.  All  the  land  and  fresh- water  shells,  and 
all  the  mammalia  as  well  as  the  plants,  whose  re- 
mains occur  buried  in  the  Danish  peat,  are  of  recent 
gpecies. 

^  It  has  been  stated  that  a  stone  implement  was 
found  under  a  buried  Scotch  fir  at  a  great  depth  in 
the  peat.  By  collecting  and  studying  a  vast  variety 
of  such  implements,  and  other  articles  of  human 
workmanship  preserved  in  peat  and  in  sand-dunes 
on  the  coast,  as  also  in  certain  shell-mounds  of  the 
aborigines  presently  to  be  described,  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  antiquaries  and  naturalists,  MM.  Nillsoui 
Steenstrup,  Forchhammer,  Thomson,  Worsaae,  and 
others,  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  chronologi- 
cal succession  of  periods,  which  they  have  called  the 
agee  of  stone,  of  bronze,  and  of  iron,  named  from 
the  materials  which  have  each  in  their  turn  served 
for  the  fabrication  of  implements. 
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^  The  age  of  stone  in  Denmark  coincides  with  the 
period  of  the  first  vegetation,  or  that  of  the  Scotch 
fir,  and  in  part  at  least  with  the  second  vegetation^ 
or  that  of  the  oak.  But  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  oak  epoch  coincided  with  '  the  age  of  bronze,' 
for  swords  and  shields  of  that  metal,  now  in  the 
Mnseam  of  Copenhagen,  have  been  taken  out  of 
peat  in  which  oaks  abound.  The  age  of  iron  cor* 
responded  more  nearly  with  that  of  the  beech-tree. 

^  M.  Morlot,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  mas* 
terly  sketch  of  the  recent  progress  of  this  new  line 
of  research,  followed  np  with  so  mnch  success  in 
Scandinavia  and  Switzerland,  observes  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  first  tools  made  of  bronze  among 
a  people  previously  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals, 
implies  a  great  advance  in  the  arts,  for  bronze  is  an 
alloy  of  about  nine  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin ; 
and  although  the  former  metal,  copper,  is  by  no 
means  rare,  and  is  occasionally  found  pure,  or  in  a 
native  state,  tin  is  not  only  sccurce,  but  never  occurs 
native.  To  detect  the  existence  of  this  metal  in  its 
ore,  then  to  disengage  it  from  the  matrix,  and  finally, 
after  blending  it  in  due  proportion,  with  copper,  to 
cast  the  fused  mixture  in  a  mould,  allowing  time  for 
it  to  acquire  hardness  by  slow  cooling,  all  this  be- 
speaks no  small  sagacity  and  skilful  manipulation. 
Accordingly,  the  pottery  found  associated  with 
weapons  of  bronze  is  of  a  more  ornamental  and  taste- 
ful style  than  any  which  belongs  to  the  age  of  stone. 
Some  of  the  moulds  in  which  the  bronze  instru* 
ments  were  cast,  and  '  tags,'  as  they  are  called,  of 
bronze,  which  are  formed  in  the  hole  through  which 
the  fused  metal  was  poured,  have  been  found.    The 

16 
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number  and  variety  of  objects  belonging  to  the  age 
of  bronze  indicates  its  long  duration,  as  does  the 
progress  in  the  arts  implied  by  the  rudeness  of  the 
earlier  tools,  often  mere  repetitions  of  those  of  the 
stone  age,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  skilfully 
worked  weapons  of  a  later  stage  of  the  same  period. 

''  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  age  of  copper 
must  always  have  intervened  between  that  of  stone 
and  bronze ;  but  if  so,  the  interval  seems  to  have  been 
short  in  Europe,  owing  apparently  to  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  having  been 
invaded  and  conquered  by  a  people  coming  from  the 
East,  to  whom  the  use  of  swords,  spears,  and  other 
weapons  of  bronze,  was  familiar.  Hatchets,  however, 
of  copper  have  been  found  in  the  Danish  peat. 

''  The  next  stage  of  improvement,  or  that  mani- 
fested by  the  substitution  of  iron  for  bronze,  indi- 
cates another  stride  in  the  progress  of  the  arts.  Iron 
never  presents  itself,  except  in  meteorites,  in  a  native 
state,  so  that  to  recognize  its  ores,  and  then  to  sepa- 
rate the  metal  from  its  matrix,  demands  no  small 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  invention. 
To  fuse  the  ore  requires  an  intense  heat,  not  to  be 
obtained  without  artificial  appliances,  such  as  pipes 
inflated  by  the  human  breath,  or  bellows,  or  some 
other  suitable  machinery." 

After  reading  this  extract  I  could  hardly  help  ask- 
ing the  question.  Is  it  possible  to  explain  the  change 
of  meaning  in  one  word  which  meant  fir  and  came 
to  mean  oak,  and  in  another  word  which  meant  oak 
and  came  to  mean  beech,  by  the  change  of  vegeta« 
tion  which  actually  took  place  in  those  early  ages? 
Can  we  suppose  that  members  of  the  Aryan  family 
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had  settled  in  parts  of  Europe,  that  dialects  of  their 
common  language  were  spoken  in  the  south  and  in 
the  north  of  this  western  peninsula  of  the  primeval 
Asiatic  Continent,  at  a  time  which  Mr.  Steenstrup 
estimates  as  at  least  4000  years  ago  ?  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  does  not  commit  himself  to  such  definite 
chronological  calculations.  '*  What  may  be  the  an- 
tiquity," he  writes,  "  of  the  earliest  human  remains 
preserved  in  the  Danish  peat,  cannot  be  estimated  in 
centuries  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  In  the 
first  place,  in  going  back  to  the  bronze  age,  we  al- 
ready find  ourselves  beyond  the  reach  of  history  or 
even  of  tradition.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the 
Danish  Isles  were  covered,  as  now,  with  magnificent 
beech  forests.  Nowhere  in  the  world  does  this  tree 
flourish  more  luxuriantly  than  in  Denmark,  and 
eighteen  centuries  seem  to  have  done  little  or  noth- 
ing towards  modifying  the  character  of  the  forest 
vegetation.  Yet  in  the  antecedent  bronze  period 
there  were  no  beech-trees,  or,  at  most,  but  a  few 
stragglers,  the  country  being  covered  with  oak.  In 
the  age  of  stone,  again,  the  Scotch  fir  prevailed,  and 
already  there  were  human  inhabitants  in  these  old 
pine  forests.  How  many  generations  of  each  spe- 
cies of  tree  flourished  in  succession  before  the  pine 
was  supplanted  by  the  oak,  and  the  oak  by  the 
beech,  can  be  but  vaguely  conjectured,  but  the 
minimum  of  time  required  for  the  formation  of  so 
much  peat  must,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Steen- 
strup and  other  good  authorities,  have  amounted  to 
at  least  4000  years ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  ob- 
served rate  of  the  growth  of  peat  opposed  to  the 
conclusion  that '  the  number  of  centuries  may  not 
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have  been  four  times  as  great,  even  though  the  signs 
of  man's  existence  have  not  yet  been  traced  down 
to  the  lowest  or  amorphous  stratum.  As  to  the 
^  shell-mounds,'  they  correspond  in  date  to  the  older 
portion  of  the  peaiy  record,  or  to  the  earliest  part  of 
the  age  of  stone  as  known  in  Denmark." 

To  suppose  the  presence  in  Europe  of  people 
speaking  Aryan  languages  at  so  early  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  is  opposed  to  the  ordina- 
rily received  notions  as  to  the  advent  of  the  Aryan 
race  on  the  soil  of  Europe.  Yet,  if  we  ask  our- 
selves,  we  shall  have  to  confess  that  these  notions 
themselves  rest  on  no  genuine  evidence,  nor  is  there 
for  these  early  periods  any  available  measure  of  time, 
except  what  may  be  read  in  the  geological  annals  of 
the  post-tertiary  period.  The  presence  of  human 
life  during  the  fir  period  or  the  stone  age  seems  to 
be  proved.  The  question  whether  the  races  then 
living  were  Aryan  or  Turanian  can  be  settled  by 
language  only*  Skulb  may  help  to  determine  the 
physicsd  character,  but  they  can  in  no  way  clear  up 
our  doubts  as  to  the  language  of  the  earliest  inhab- 
itants of  Europe.  Now,  if  we  find  in  the  dialects 
of  Aryan  speech  spoken  in  Europe,  if  we  find  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  changes  of  meaning 
running  parallel  with  the  changes  of  vegetation  just 
described,  may  we  not  admit,  though  as  an  hypoth* 
esis,  and  as  an  hypothesis  only,  that  such  changes 
of  meaning  were  as  the  shadows  cast  on  language 
by  passing  events  ? 

Let  us  look  for  analogies.  A  word  like  bookj  the 
German  Buch^  being  originally  identical  with  beech^ 
the  German  Bucke^  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
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that  Gtennan  was  spoken  before  parchment  and  pa- 
per superseded  wooden  tablets.  If  we  knew  the  time 
when  tablets  made  of  beech-wood  ceased  to  be  em* 
ployed  as  the  common  writing-material,  that  date 
woald  be  a  minimum  date  for  the  existence  of  that 
language  in  which  a  book  is  called  book,  and  not 
either  volumen^  or  Uberj  or  bibhs. 

Old  words,  we  know,  are  constantly  transferred  to 
new  things.  People  speak  of  an  engine-driver^  be- 
cause they  had  before  spoken  of  the  driver  of  horses. 
They  speak  of  a  steel-pen  and  a  pen-hoUierj  becaase 
they  had  before  spoken  of  a  pen,  penna.  When 
hawks  were  supplanted  by  fire-arms,  the  names  of 
the  birds  of  prey,  formerly  ased  in  hawking,  were 
transferred  to  the  new  weapons.  Mosquetj  the  name 
of  a  sparrow-hawk,  so  called  on  account  of  its  dap- 
pled (muscatus)  plumage,  became  the  name  of  the 
French  mousquetj  a  musket  Faucon^  hawk,  was 
the  name  given  to  a  heavier  sort  of  artillery.  Sacre 
in  French  and  saker  in  English,  mean  both  hawk 
and  gun ;  and  the  Italian  terzeruolo^  a  small  pistol, 
is  closely  connected  with  terzuolo^  a  hawk.  The 
English  expression  ''  to  let  fly  at  a  thing  "  suggests 
a  similar  explanation.  In  all  these  cases,  if  we 
knew  the  date  when  hawking  went  out  and  fire- 
arms came  in,  we  should  be  able  to  measure  by 
that  date  the  antiquity  of  the  language  in  which 
fire-arms  were  called  by  names  originally  the  names 
of  hawks. 

The  Mexicans  called  their  own  copper  or  bronze 
tepuztlif  which  is  said  to  have  meant  originally 
hatchet  The  same  word  is  now  used  for  iron,  with 
which  the  Mexicans  first  became  acquainted  through 
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their  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards.  TepuztU  tfaeo 
became  a  general  name  for  metal,  and  when  copper 
had  to  be  distinguished  from  iron,  the  former  was 
called  red,  the  latter  black  tepuzili}  The  eonclusioa 
which  we  may  draw  from  this,  viz.,  that  Mexicaa 
was  spoken  before  the  introduction  of  iron  into 
Mexico,  is  one  of  no  great  value,  because  we  know 
it  from  other  sources. 

But  let  us  apply  the  same  line  of  reasoning  to 
Greek.  Here,  too,  chalkds^  which  at  first  meant 
copper,^  came  afterwards  to  mean  metal  in  general^ 
and  chalkeusj  originally  a  coppersmith,  occurs  in  the 
"  Odyssey  "  (ix.  391)  in  the  sense  of  blacksmith,  or  a 
worker  of  iron  (sidereus).  What  does  this  prove  t 
It  proves  that  Greek  was  spoken  before  the  discov- 
ery of  iron,  and  it  shows  that  if  we  knew  the  exact 
date  of  that  discovery,  which  certainly  took  place 
before  the  Homeric  poems  were  finished,  we  should 
have  in  it  a  minimum  date  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
Greek  language.  Though  the  use  of  iron  was 
known  before  the  composition  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  it  certainly  'was  not  known,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  previous  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Aryan 
family.  Even  in  Greek  poetry  there  is  a  distinct 
recollection  of  an  age  in  which  copper  was  the  only 
metal  used  for  weapons,  armor,  and  tools.  Hesiod* 
speaks  of  the  third  generation  of  men,  ^<  who  had 

1  Anahuac ;  or^  Mexico  and  the  Mexieame,  by  Edward  B.  Tjlor.    18S1, 
p.  140. 
s  Gladitone,  Bomer  and  Ike  Homeric  Age,  iit  p.  489. 
•  Haftiod,  Op,  el  D.  160  t" 

Tocf  6*  ipf  ;ro^ea  likv  mx^t  jfihuoi  M  n  oUm, 
XaXxtlt  d*  elpyuQyvTcr  (liXac  d*  oiK  latu  oidffpoc. 

Cr.  LacretiBt,  •»  1 
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anns  of  copper,  boases  of  copper,  who  ploughed 
with  copper,  and  the  black  iron  did  not  exist.'*  In 
the  Homeric  poems,  knives,  spear-points,  and  armor 
were  still  made  of  copper,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  ancients  knew  a  process  of  hardening  that 
pliant  metal,  most  likely  by  repeated  smelting  and 
immersion  in  water.^  The  discovery  of  iron  marks 
a  period  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Iron  is  not, 
like  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  found  in  a  pure  state ; 
the  iron  ore  has  to  be  searched  for,  and  the  process 
of  extracting  from  it  the  pure  metal  is  by  no  means 
easy.' 

What  makes  it  likely  that  iron  was  not  known 
previous  to  the  separation  of  the  Aryan  nations  is 
the  fact  that  its  names  vary  in  every  one  of  their 
languages.  It  is  true  that  chaVcoSy  too,  in  the  sense 
of  copper,  occurs  in  Greek  only,  for  it  cannot  be 
compared  phonetically  with  Sanskrit  hriku^  which 
is  said  to  mean  tin.  But  there  is  another  name  for 
copper,  which  is  shared  in  common  by  Latin  and 
the  Teutonic  languages,  €?5,  (Brisy  Oothic  ais.  Old 
High-Oerman  ^r,  Modern  (German  Er-z^  Anglo- 
Saxon  (fr,  English  ore.  Like  chalkdSj  which  origi- 
nally meant  copper,  but  came  to  mean  metal  in  gen- 
eral, bronze  or  brass,  the  Latin  (BSj  too,  changed 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  meaning;  and  we  can 
watch  the  same    transition  in    the    corresponding 

1  See  J.  P.  RoseigDol,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut,  Les  Mitaux  dam  fAnti* 
9w<^,  Paris,  1863,  pp.  215,  237.  Proclos  says,  with  regard  to  the  passage  in 
Ilesiod,  Koi  T0  Xf*^^  f^P^  tovto  kxpdvro,  wf  T9  otdf^pi,)  npdf  yeupyia», 
M  Tivof  P<kf^  rbv  xo^Jtbv  OTtftl^oimiovvrec,  In  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  610,  the 
proodss  of  making  the  alloj  of  copper  and  sine  is  described,  and  if  ^ev. 
doflyvpot  ie  zinc,  the  result  of  its  mixture  with  copper  can  only  be  brass. 

S  RoMignol,  t  e.  p.  216.  BuiTon,  Hiaioire  NatureBe,  nrticle  dn  /Vr,  and 
article  da  Oirvre.    Homer  calls  iron  mSUficftirrog  oidifpo^. 
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words  of  the  Teutonic  laognages.  .Msj  in  fact,  like 
Gothic  aiz,  meant  the  one  metal  which,  with  the 
exception  of  gold  and  silver,  was  largely  used  of 
old  for  practical  purposes.  It  meant  copper,  whether 
in  its  pure  state,  or  alloyed,  as  in  later  tiroes,  with 
zin  (bronze)  and  zinc  (brass).  Bat  neither  as  in 
Latin  nor  aiz  in  Gothic  ever  came  to  mean  gold, 
silver,  or  iron.  It  is  all  the  more  carious,  therefore, 
that  the  Sanskrit  ayasy  which  is  the  same  word  as 
4ts  and  aiZi  should  in  Sanskrit  have  assumed  the 
almost  exclusive  meaning  of  iron.  I  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  in  Sanskrit,  too,  apas  meant  originally  the 
metal,  i.  e.  copper,  and  that  as  iron  took  the  place  of 
copper,  the  meaning  of  ayas  was  changed  and 
specified.  In  passages  of  the  "  Atharva  Veda  ^  (xi.  3, 
1,  7),  and  the  "  V&jasaneyi-sanhit&  *'  (xviii.  13),  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  iydmam  ayas^  dark-brown 
metal,  and  loliam  or  lohiiam  ayas^  bright  metal,  the 
former  meaning  copper,  the  latter  iron.^  The  flesh 
of  an  animal  is  likened  to  copper,  its  blood  to  iron. 
This  shows  that  the  exclusive  meaning  of  ayas  as 
iron  was  of  lat^r  growth,  and  renders  it  more  than 
probable  that  the  Hindus,  like  the  Romans  and  G^er- 
mans,  attached  originally  to  ayas  [ces  and  atar),  the 
meaning  of  the  metal  par  excellence^  i.e.  copper. 
In  Greek,  ayas  would  have  dwindled  to  es^  and  was 
replaced  by  chalk6s\  while,  to  distinguish  the  new 
from  the  old  metals,  iron  was  called  by  Homer 
sideros.  In  Latin,  different  kinds  of  ess  were  dis- 
tinguished by  adjectives,  the  best  known  being  the 

^  LokitAjfng  h  given  in  Wilton's  DictMmarff  as  meaning  copper.  If  this 
were  right,  ^jrftmani  ayas  would  be  iron.  The  oomroentator  to  f  be  **  Vl^e* 
••neji-«anhit&**  is  vsgae,  but  be  gives  copper  as  the  first  explanation  o(  Sf» 
f  iron  as  the  first  explanation  of  kkim. 
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«f  Oyprium^  brought  from  Cyprus.  Cyprus  was 
taken  possesBion  of  by  the  Bomana  in  57  b.  c. 
Herod  was  intrusted  by  Angnstas  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Cyprian  copper-mines,  and  received  one 
half  of  the  profits.  Pliny  used  ess  Oyprium  and 
Oj/privm  by  itself^  for  copper.  The  popular  form, 
cuprum^  copper,  was  first  used  by  Spartianus,  in  the 
third  century,  and  became  more  firequent  in  the 
fourth.^  Iron  in  Liatin  received  the  name  of  ferrum. 
In  Gothic,  aiz  stands  for  Ghreek  chalk6s^  but  in  Old 
High-German  chuphar  appears  as  a  more  special 
name,  and  Sr  assumes  the  meaning  of  bronse. 
This  if  is  lost  in  Modern  (}erman,^  except  in  the 
adjective  ehern^  and  a  new  word  has  been  formed 
for  metal  in  general,  the  Old  High-German  (VT'Uzif 
the  Modern  German  Erz.  As  in  Sanskrit  aya$  as- 
sumed the  special  meaning  of  iron,  we  find  that  in 
German,  too,  the  naaie  for  iron  was  derived  from 
the  older  name  of  copper.  The  Gothic  eisam^  iron, 
is  considered  by  Grimm  as  a  derivative  form  of  cdx^ 
and  the  same  scholar  concludes  from  this  that  ^  in 
Germany  bronze  must  have  been  in  use  before 
iron."*    Eisam  is  changed  in   Old  High-German 

t  BoMignol,  I  c.  pp.  268, 2S9. 

3  It  occurs  «s  late  as  the  fifteenth  oeotarf.  See  Qrimm,  JhutMSku 
Wdrierbuch,  s.  v.  erm,  and  s.  v.  En,  4,  tub  fine. 

*  Grimm  throws  out  a  hint  that  ram  in  arwd  might  be  the  Latin  ntdm^ 
or  rawbu,  ramkris,  brass,  but  he  qualifies  the  idea  as  bold. 

*  See  Grimm,  GetohichU  der  DtuUeken  Spratkt,  where  the  first  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  names  of  metals.  The  same  snb- 
ject  lias  been  treated  bj  M.  A.  Pictet,  in  his  Oriffine*  Indo-Eurq)^ettne$, 
vol.  i.  p.  149  »€q.  The  learned  author  arrives  at  results  very  dill^rent  firom 
those  stated  above,  but  the  evidence  on  which  he  relies,  and  particularlj 
the  supposed  coincidences  between  comparative!}*  late  or  purely  hypo- 
thetical compounds  in  Sanskrit,  and  words  in  Qreeli  and  Latin,  would  rt« 
qoire  much  fhller  prooft  than  he  has  given. 
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to  tsarHy  later  to  isan,  tbe  Modern  German  Eisen\ 
while  the  Anglo-Saxon  isem  leads  to  iren  and  iron. 

It  may  safely  be  concluded,  I  believe,  that  before 
the  Aryan  separation,  gold,  silver,  and  a  third  met- 
al^ i.  e.  copper,  in  a  more  or  less  pare  state,  were 
known.  Sanskrit,  Greek,  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
languages,  agree  in  their  names  for  gold  ;  ^  Sanskrit, 
Ghreck,  and  Latin  in  their  names  for  silver;*  San- 
skrit, Latin,  and  Grerman  in  their  names  for  the 
third  metal.  The  names  for  iron,  on  the  contrary, 
are  different  in  each  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
Aryan  family,  the  coincidences  between  the  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  names  being  of  a  doubtful  character. 
If,  then,  we  consider  that  the  Sanskrit  apas,  which 
meant,  originally,  the  same  as  Latin  tss  and  Gothic 
our,  came  to  mean  iron,  —  that  the  German  word  for 
iron  is  derived  from  Gothic  ot'^r,  and  that  Greek 
chdlkdSy  after  meaning  copper,  was  used  as  a  general 
name  for  metal,  and  conveyed  occasionally  the  mean- 
ing of  iron,  —  we  may  conclude,  I  believe,  that  San- 
skrit, Greek,  Latin,  and  German  were  spoken  before 
the  discovery  of  iron,  that  each  nation  became  a<y 
quainted  with  that  most  useful  of  all  metals  after 
the  Aryan  family  was  broken  up,  and  that  each  of 
the  Aryan  languages  coined  its  name  for  iron  from 
its  own  resources,  and  marked  it  by  its  own  national 
stamp,  while  it  brought  the  names  for  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  from  the  common  treasury  of  their  an- 
cestral home. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  same  line  of  reasoning  to 
the  names  of  fir,  oak,  and  beech,  and  their  varying 
signification.     The  Aryan  tribes,  all  speaking  dia- 

1  CarUos,  QrUckittAt  Etymohgie^  i.  179,  it  3U. 
•  Cuitiui,  Icl  141. 
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lects  of  one  and  the  same  language,  who  came  to 
settle  in  Europe  during  the  fir  period,  or  the  stone 
age,  would  naturally  have  known  the  fir-tree  only. 
They  called  it  by  the  same  name  which  still  exists 
in  English  asy!r,  in  German  as  Fdhre.  How  was  it, 
then,  that  the  same  word,  as  used  in  the  Lombard 
dialect,  means  oak,  and  that  a  second  dialectic  form 
exists  in  Modern  German,  meaning  oak,  and  not  fir  ? 
We  can  well  imagine  that  the  name  of  the  fir-tree 
should,  during  the  fir  period,  have  become  the  appel- 
lative for  tree  in  general,  just  as  chalkds,  copper,  be- 
came the  appellative  for  metal  in^general.  But  how 
could  that  name  have  been  again  individualized  and 
attached  to  oak,  unless  the  dialect  to  which  it  be- 
longed had  been  living  at  a  time  when  the  fir  vege- 
tation was  gradually  replaced  by  an  oak  vegetation  ? 
Although  there  is  as  little  evidence  of  the  Latin 
quercus  having  ever  meant  fir,  and  not  oak,  as 
there  is  of  the  Gothic  aiz  having  ever  meant  copper, 
and  not  bronze,  yet,  if  quercus  is  the  same  word  as 
Jir^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  postulate  for  it  the  prehis- 
toric meaning  of  fir.  That  in  some  dialects  the  old 
name  of  fir  should  have  retained  its  meaning,  while 
in  others  it  assumed  that  of  oak,  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  what  we  observed  before,  viz.,  that  (BS 
retained  its  meaning  in  Latin,  while  apas  in  Sanskrit 
assumed  the  sense  of  iron. 

The  fact  that  phegds  in  Greek  means  oak,^  and 
oak  only,  while  fagus  in  Latin,  boka  in  Gothic,  mean 

^  In  Ptnian,  too,  bUh  h  said  to  dimh  oak.  No  authority,  however,  haa 
•rer  been  given  for  that  meaning,  and  it  is  left  oat  in  the  last  edition  of 
Johnson^s  Dictionary ^  and  in  Vullers*  Lexiam  Pernco-Lalinum.  Though 
the  Persian  Mit,  In  the  sense  of  oak,  would  considerably  strengthen  ow 
srgoment,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  wait  until  the  word  has  been  properly  authen* 
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oeech,  requires  soxelj  an  explanation,  and  until  a 
better  one  can  be  given,  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
Teutonic  and  Italic  Aryans  witnessed  the  transition 
of  the  oak  period  into  the  beech  period,  of  the  bronze 
age  into  the  iron  age,  and  that  while  the  Greeks  re- 
tained phegds  in  its  original  sense,  the  Teutonic  and 
Italian  colonists  transferred  the  name,  as  an  appel- 
lative, to  the  new  forests  that  were  springing  up  in 
their  wild  homes. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  many  objections  may  be 
urged  against  such  an  hypothesis.  Migration  from 
a  fir-country  into  an  oak-country,  and  from  an  oak- 
country  into  a  beech-cdantry,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  caused  these  changes  of  meaning  in  the  an- 
cient Aryan  words  for  fir  and  oak.  I  must  leave  it 
to  the  geologbt  and  botanist  to  determine  whether 
this  is  a  more  plausible  explanation,  and  whether 
the  changes  of  vegetation,  as  described  above,  took 
place  in  the  same  rotation  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
or  in  the  North  only.  Again,  the  skulls  found  in  the 
peat  deposits  are  of  the  lowest  type,  and  have  been 
confidently  ascribed  to  races  of  non- Aryan  descent 
In  answer  to  this,  I  can  only  repeat  my  old  pro- 
test,^ that  the  sdence  of  language  has  nothing  to  do 
with  skulls.  Lastly,  the  date  thus  assigned  to  the 
Aryan  arrival  in  Europe  will  seem  far  too  remote, 
particularly  if  it  be  considered  that  long  before  the 
first  wuves  of  the  Aryan  emigrants  touched  the 
shores  of  Europe,  Turanian  tribes,  Finns,  Lapps, 
and  Basks,  must  have  roved  through  the  forests  of 
our  continent     My  answer  is,  that  I  feel  the  same 

^  Sm  M.  M.*t  Ltetmrm  Ofi  th€  TWonfati  Langvuige^^  p.  89.    Ethnologj  •. 
Phonology. 
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difficalty  myself,  bnt  that  I  have  always  considered 
a  fall  statement  of  a  difficulty  a  necessary  step  to- 
wards its  solution.  I  shall  be  as  much  pleased  to 
Bee  my  hypothesis  refuted  as  to  see  it  confirmed. 
All  that  I  request  for  it  is  an  impartial  examina^ 
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LECTURE  VL 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ETYMOLOGY. 

Voltaire  defined  etymology  as  a  science  in  which 
t/  vowels  signify  nothing  at  aM,  and  consonants  very 
little.  "  Vetymologiey^  be  said,  «* est  une  science  ou 
les  voyetles  ne  font  rien^  et  les  comonnes  fort  peu  de 
ehose!^  Nor  was  this  sarcasm  quite  undeserved  by 
those  who  wrote  on  etymology  in  Voltaire's  time, 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  a  man  so  reluctant  to 
believe  in  any  miracles  should  have  declined  to  be- 
lieve in  the  miracles  of  etymology.  Of  course,  not 
even  Voltaire  was  so  great  a  sceptic  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  words  of  our  modern  languages  have 
no  etymology,  L  e.  no  origin,  at  all.  Words  do  not 
spring  into  life  by  an  act  of  spontaneous  generation, 
and  the  words  of  modern  languages  in  particular  are 
in  many  cases  so  much  like  the  words  of  ancient 
languages,  that  no  doubt  is  possible  as  to  their  real 
origin  and  derivation.  Wherever  there  was  a  certain 
similarity  in  sound  and  meaning  between  French 
words  and  words  belonging  to  Latin,  Grerman,  He- 
brew, or  any  other  tongue,  even  Voltaire  would  have 
acquiesced.  No  one,  for  instance,  could  ever  have 
doubted  that  the  Fi:ench  word  for  God,  Deew,  was 
the  same  as  the  Latin  Deus ;  that  the  French  homme^ 
and  even  oft|  was  the  Latin  homo ;  the  French /effimei 
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tbe  Latin /emtno.  In  these  instances  there  had  been 
no  change  of  meaning,  and  the  change  of  form, 
though  the  process  by  which  it  took  place  remained 
unexplained,  was  not  such  as  to  startle  even  the 
most  sensitive  conscience.  There  was  indeed  one 
department  of  etymology  which  had  been  cultivated 
with  great  success  in  Voltaire's  time,  and  even  long 
before  him,  namely,  the  history  of  the  Neo-Latin  or 
Romance  dialects.  "We  find  in  the  dictionary  of 
Da  Cange  a  most  valuable  collection  of  extracts 
from  medieeval  Latin  ivriters,  which  enables  us  to 
trace,  step  by  step,  the  gradual  changes  of  form  and 
meaning  from  ancient  to  modern  Latin ;  and  we 
have  in  the  much-ridiculed  dictionary  of  Menage 
many  an  ingenious  contribution  towards  tracing 
those  mediseval  Latin  words  in  the  earliest  docu- 
ments of  French  literature,  from  the  times  of  the 
Crusades  to  the  SijScle  of  Louis  XIV.  Thus  a 
mere  reference  to  Montaigne,  who  wrote  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  modern 
French  glner  was  originally  gehermer.  Montaigne 
writes:  **  Jfe  me  suis  contraint  et  gehennSj^  meaning, 
"  I  have  forced  and  tortured  myself."  This  verb 
gehenner  is  easily  traced  back  to  the  Latin  gehenna^ 
used  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages  not  only  in 
the  sense  of  hell,  but  in  the  more  general  sense  of 
suffering  and  pain.  It  is  well  known  that  Gehenna 
was  originally  the  name  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
near  Jerusalem  (abn'^a),  the  Tophet,  where  the  Jews 
burnt  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the  fire, 
and  of  which  Jeremiah  prophesied  that  it  should 

^  Holiire  says,  "  Je  sens  de  son  oooitoiix  des  gdnes  trop  craellet.** 
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be  called  the  valley  df  slaaghter :  for  ^  They  shall 
bury  in  Tophet  till  there  be  no  place.^  ^  How  few 
persons  think  now  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to  Moloch 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  when  they  ask  their  friends 
to  make  themselves  comfortable,  and  say,  ^<  JV^  vatis 
fSnez  pas!^ 

It  was  well  known,  not  only  to  Voltaire,  bat  even 
to  Henri  Estienne,^  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, that  it  is  in  Latin  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
original  form  and  meaning  of  most  of  the  words 
wbich  fill  the  dictionaries  of  the  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  languages.  But  these  early  etymolo- 
gists  never  knew  of  any  test  by  which  a  true  deri- 
vation might  be  distinguished  from  a  false  onci 
except  similarity  of  sound  and  meaning ;  and  how 

1  J«remiab  Tii.  31,  83. 

S  Henri  Eatieaoe.  TVoicle  dt  la  Coi^ormiU  du  Langagt  FrangaU  atto 
U  GreCy  1566.  What  Estienne  means  by  the  confomUte  of  French  and 
Greek  refers  chiefly  to  syntactical  peculiarities,  common  to  both  lan- 
Snages.  **  En  une  epistre  Latine  que  je  mi  Tan  pass^  audevant  de  quelqnea 
miens  dialogues  Grecs,  ce  propos  m*eschappa,  Quia  multo  majorem  Gal- 
lica  lingua  cum  GracA  habet  affinitatem  quam  Latina;  et  quidam  tan* 
torn  (absit  invidia  dicto)  nt  Gallos  eo  ipso  quod  nati  sint  Galli,  maximum 
•d  lingun  GrsBcas  cognitionem  irpmipiffia seu  nXeoviimf/M  affene  putem.*' 
Estienne*s  etymologies  are  mostly  sensible  and  sober;  those  which  are  of 
ft  more  doubtful  character  are  marked  as  such  by  himself.  It  is  not  right 
to  class  so  great  a  scholar  as  H.  Estienne  together  with  Perion,  and  to 
charge  him  with  having  ignored  the  Latin  origin  of  French.  (See  An- 
goat  Fuchs,  Die  Romaniachen  Sprachen,  1849,  p.  9.)  What  Estienne 
thought  of  Perion  nuy  be  seen  fW>m  the  following  extract  (  TraicU  dt  la 
CottfortMii^  p.  138):  **  D  trouvera  asses  bo  nombre  de  telles  en  un  livrt  da 
Dostre  maistre  Perion:  Je  ne  di  pas  seulemdt  de  phantastiques,  mais  de 
Mttes  et  ineptes,  et  si  lourdes  et  aanieres  que  n*estoyent  les  autres  temoign- 
ages  que  ce  poure  moine  nous  a  laisses  de  sa  lourderie  et  asnerie,  on  pour- 
roit  penser  son  oeuyre  estre  suppos^*'  Estienne  is  wrongly  charged  with 
baring  derived  admiral,  French  amiral^  from  iLkfrnpoq.  He  says  it  ia 
Arabic,  and  so  it  is.  It  is  the  Arab  Emir^  prince,  leader,  possibly  with  the 
Aiabic  article.  French  amirnl\  Span.  dimir<mU\  It  almiraglkK,  as  if 
ftom  admirabiUi,  Uammer*s  derivation  from  <mkr  at  bahr^  oommander  «f 
the  sea,  is  untenable. 
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fir  this  Bimilarity  might  be  extended  may  be  seen 
in  such  works  as  Perion's  <<  Dialogi  de  Lingum  Oat- 
liciB  Orpine  "  (1567),  or  Guichard's  ^^Harmome  J&y* 
mologique  des  Langues  Hebraique,  Chaldaique^  Sy» 
riaque^  Cheque,  Latine,  BaUenne^  Espag7U>le,  AUe* 
mamde,  Flamendey  Angloise  "  (Paris,  1606).  Perion 
derives  brSbis^  sheep  (the  Italian  berbice),  from  pr^- 
baion,  not  from  the  Latin  vervex,  like  berger  from 
berbicarius.  Envoyer  he  derives  from  the  Greek  pSm^ 
pein,  not  from  the  Latin  inviare.  Heureux  he  de* 
rives  from  the  Greek  ourios. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  last  instance,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  certain  similarity  of  form  and 
meaning  between  the  Greek  and  French ;  and  a» 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  French  words, 
such  as  parletj  prStre,  aum6ne,  were  derived  from 
Greek,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  convince 
M.  Perion  that  his  derivation  of  heureux  was  not 
quite  as  good  as  any  other.  There  is  another  ety- 
mology of  the  same  word,  according  to  which  it  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  hora.  Bonheur  is  supposed 
to  be  boTUi  hora;  malheur,  mala  hora;  and  therefore 
heureux  is  referred  to  a  supposed  Latin  form,  honh 
iUSy  in  the  sense  of  fortunaius*  This  etymology, 
however,  is  no  better  than  that  of  Perion.  It  is  a 
guess,  and  no  more,  and  it  falls  to  the  ground  as 
soon  as  any  of  the  more  rigid  tests  of  etymological 
science  are  applied  to  it.  In  tbb  instance  the  test  is 
very  simple.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  gender  of  mai" 
heur  and  banheur,  masculine  instead  of  feminine. 
Secondly,  we  find  that  malheur  was  spelt  in  Old 
French  tnal  aSkr,  which  is  malum  augurium.  (See 
Diez,  *'  Etymologisches   Worterbuch    der  Bomani- 

17 
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echen  Sprachen "  1868,  s.  v.)  Thirdly,  we  find  in 
Rrovenqal  agur^  avguVf  and  from  it  the  Spanish 
ague'ro,  an  omen.  Augvrium  itself  comes  from  ami, 
bird,  and  gur^  telling,  gur  being  connected  with  gar^ 
rirey  garrulus,  and  the  Sanskrit  gar  or  gri,  to  shout. 

We  may  form  an  idea  of  what  etymological  tests 
were  in  former  times  when  we  read  in  Guichard't 
"  Harmonic  Etymologique  : "  ^  "  With  regcu-d  to  the 
derivations  of  words  by  means  of  the  addition,  sub- 
txaction,  transposition,  and  inversion  of  letters,  it  is 
certain  that  this  can  and  mnst  be  done,  if  we  wish 
to  find  true  etymologies.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve this,  if  we  consider  that  the  Jews  wrote  fi*om 
right  to  left,  whereas  the  Greeks  and  the  other 
nations,  who  derive  their  languages  from  Hebrewi 
write  from  left  to  right"  Hence,  he  argues,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  inverting  letters  or  changing  them 
to  any  amount  As  long  as  etymology  was  carried 
on  on  such  principles,  it  could  not  claim  the  name 
of  a  science.  It  was  an  amusement  in  which  people 
might  display  more  or  less  of  learning  or  ingenuitji 
but  it  was  unworthy  of  its  noble  title,  "  The  Science 
of  Truth." 

It  is  only  in  the  present  century  that  etymology 
has  taken  its  rank  as  a  science,  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that  what  Voltaire  intended  as  a  sarcasm 
has  now  become  one  of  its  acknowledged  principles. 
Etymology  is  indeed  a  science  in  which  identity, 
or  even  similarity,  whether  of  sound  or  meaning,  is 

1  **  Quant  k  U  derivaiMn  des  mots  par  addition,  sobstraction,  tran«po» 
tltfon,  et  inversion  des  lettres,  il  est  certain  que  cela  se  pent  et  dnic  ainsi 
laire,  si  on  rent  tronver  lea  Etymologies.  Ge  qui  n'est  point  diffidle  k 
croire,  si  nous  considerona  que  lea  Hebreux  escrivent  de  la  droite  k  It 
Maaatre,  et  lea  Qreca  et  autrea  de  la  aenestre  k  U  droite." 
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of  no  importance  whatever.  Sound  etymology  has  i^ 
nothing  to  do  with  sound.  We  know  words  to  be 
of  the  same  origin  which  have  not  a  single  letter  in 
common,  and  which  differ  in  meaning  as  much  as 
black  and  white.  Mere  guesses,  however  plausible^ 
are  completely  discarded  from  the  province  of  scien- 
tific etymology.  What  etymology  professes  to  teach 
is  no  longer  merely  that  one  word  is  derived  from  - 
another,  but  how  to  prove,  step  by  step,  that  one 
word  was  regularly  and  necessarily  changed  into 
another.  As  in  geometry  it  is  of  very  little  use  to 
know  that  the  squares  of  the  two  sides  of  a  rectan* 
golar  triangle  are  equal  to  the  square  of  the  hypot- 
enose,  it  is  of  little  value  in  etymology  to  know, 
for  instance,  that  the  French  larme  is  the  same  word 
as  the  English  teat.  Geometry  professes  to  teach 
the  process  by  which  to  prove  that  which  seems  at 
first  sight  so  incredible ;  and  etymology  professes  to 
do  the  same.  A  derivation,  even  though  it  be  true 
is  of  no  real  value  if  it  cannot  be  proved,  —  a  case 
which  happens  not  unfrequeptly,  particularly  with 
regard  to  ancient  languages,  where  we  must  often 
rest  satisfied  with  refuting  fanciful  etymologies, 
without  being  able  to  give  anything  better  in  their 
place.  Tt  requires  an  effort  before  we  can  com- 
pletely free  ourselves  from  the  idea  that  etymology 
ninst  chiefly  depend  on  similarity  of  sound  and 
meaning;  and  in  order  to  dispose  of  this  prejudice 
effectually,  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  this  subject 
in  full  detail. 

If  we  wish  to  establish  our  thesis  that  sound  ety-  , 
tnology  has  nothing  to  do  with  sound,  we  must  \ 
prove  four  points:  — 
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1.  T%€U  the  same  word  takes  different  forms  nt 
different  languages. 

2.  Thai  the  same  word  takes  different  forms  in  one 
and  the  same  language. 

3.  That  different  words  take  the  same  form  in 
different  languages. 

4.  T%€U  different  words  take  the  same  form  in  one 
and  the  same  langttage. 

In  order  to  establish  these  foar  points,  we  should 
at  first  confine  our  attention  to  the  history  of  modem 
languages,  or,  as  we  should  say  more  correctly,  to 
the  modern  history  of  language.  The  importance  of 
the  modern  languages  for  a  true  insight  into  th« 
nature  of  language,  and  for  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  principles  which  govern  the  growth  of  ancient 
languages,  has  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 
Because  a  study  of  the  ancient  languages  has  always 
been  confined  to  a  small  minority,  and  because  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  it  is  easier  to  learn  a  modern 
than  an  ancient  tongue,  people  have  become  accus* 
tomed  to  look  upon  the  so-called  classical  languages 
<—  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  —  as  vehicles  of 
thought  more  pure  and  perfect  than  tiie  spoken  or 
so-called  vulgar  dialects  of  Europe.  We  are  not 
speaking  at  present  of  the  literature  of  Greece  or 
Rome  or  ancient  India,  as  compared  with  the  literal 
tore  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  W« 
speak  only  of  language,  of  the  roots  and  words,  the 
declensionsi  conjugations,  and  constructions  peculiar 
to  each  dialect;  and  with  regard  to  these,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  modern  stand  on  a  perfect  equality 
with  the  ancient  languages.  Can  it  be  supposed 
that  we,  who  are  always  advancing  in  surt,  in  sciencei 
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in  philosophy,  and  religion,  should  have  allowed 
kkDgnage,  die  most  powerful  instrament  of  the  mind, 
to  fall  from  its  pristine  purity,  to  lose  its  vigor  and 
nobility,  and  to  become  a  mere  jargon  ?  Language, 
though  it  changes  continually,  does  by  no  means 
continually  decay;  or,  at  all  events,  what  we  are  ' 
wont  to  call  decay  and  corruption  in  the  history 
of  language  is  in  truth  nothing  but  the  necessary 
condition  of  its  life.  Before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Science  of  Language,  the  difference  between  ancient 
and  modem  languages  vanishes.  As  in  botany 
aged  trees  are  not  placed  in  a  different  class  from 
young  trees,  it  would  be  against  all  the  principles 
of  scientific  classification  to  distinguish  between 
old  and  young  languages.  We  must  study  the 
tree  as  a  whcde,  from  the  time  when  the  seed  is 
placed  in  the  soil  to  the  time  when  it  bears  fruit; 
and  we  must  study  language  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  whole,  tracing  its  life  uninterruptedly  from  the 
simplest  roots  to  the  most  complex  derivatives.  He 
who  can  see  in  modem  languages  nothing  but  cor- 
niption  or  anomaly,  understands  but  little  of  the 
true  nature  of  language.  If  the  ancient  languages 
fbrow  light  on  the  origin  of  the  modern  dialects, 
many  secrets  in  the  nature  of  the  dead  languages 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  evidence  of  the  living 
dialects.  Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  mod- 
em languages  help  us  to  establish  by  evidence  which 
cannot  be  questioned  the  leading  principles  of  the 
science  of  language.  They  are  to  the  student  of 
language  what  the  tertiary,  or  even  more  recent 
formations,  are  to  the  geologist  The  works  of 
UitXj  his  ^  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Romanic 
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Languages "  and  his  *^  Lexicon  Comparativom  Lin- 
guarum  Bomanaram,"  are  as  valuable  in  every  re- 
spect as  the  labors  of  Bopp,  Grimm,  Zeuss,  and 
Miklosich ;  nay,  they  form  the  best  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  more  ancient  periods  of  Aryan 
speech.  Many  points  which,  with  regard  to  San- 
skrit, Greek,  and  Latin,  can  only  be  proved  by  in- 
ductive reasoning,  can  here  be  settled  by  historical 
evidence. 

In  the  modern  Romance  dialects  we  have  before 
our  eyes  a  more  complete  and  distinct  picture  at 
repetition  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  language 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  history  of  human 
speech.  •  We  can  watch  the  Latin  from  the  time  of 
the  first  Scipionic  inscription  (283  b.  o.)  to  the  time 
when  we  meet  with  the  first  traces  of  Neo-Latin 
speech  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  We  can  then 
follow  for  a  thousand  years  the  later  history  of  modern 
Latin,  in  its  six  distinct  dialects,  all  possessing  a  rich 
and  well-authenticated  literature.  If  certain  forms  of 
grammar  are  doubtful  in  French,  they  receive  light 
from  the  collateral  evidence  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Italian  or  Spanish.  If  the  origin  of  a  word  is 
obscure  in  Italian,  we  have  only  to  look  to  French 
and  Spanish,  and  we  shall  generally  receive  some 
useful  hints  to  guide  us  in  our  researches.  Where, 
except  in  these  modern  dialects,  can  we  expect  to  find 
a  perfectly  certain  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
possible  changes  which  words  may  undergo  both  in 
iform  and  meaning  without  losing  their  identity? 
We  can  here  silence  all  objections  by  facts,  and  we 
can  force  conviction  by  tracing,  step  by  step,  every 
change  of  sound  and  sense  from  Latin  to  French ; 
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whereas  when  we  have  to  deal  with  C 
and  Sanskrit,  we  can  only  use  the  i 
inductive  reasoning; 

If  we  wish  to  prove  that  the  Lai 
same  word  as  the  Greek  pepto^  I  co< 
establish  the  fact  that  the  guttural  ar 
k  and  p,  are  interchangeable  in  Gi 
No  doubt  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
languages  to  prove  this.  Few  w 
identity  of  pinie  and  quinquCy  and 
reference,  to  the  Oscan  dialect  of  ItaJ 
not  quinque  but  pomtis^  would  suffic 
the  two  forms  differed  from  each  o1 
pronunciation  only.  Yet  it  strengt 
of  the  etymologist  considerably  if  I 
living  languages  and  trace  in  these  e: 
phonetic  influences.  Thus  the  Gaeli 
the  guttural  where  the  Welsh  shows  1 
Five  in  Irish  is  caic,  in  Welsh  pimp. 
is  cethiry  in  Welsh  petwar.  Again,  ii 
Latin  qu  foUowed  by  a  is  changed 
aqua  becomes  in  Wallachian  apd ;  eqi 
pairu.  It  is  easier  to  prove  that  the 
the  Latin  semei  ipsissimus^  than  t 
incredulous  that  the  Latin  sed  is  i 
noun^  and  meant  originally  by  itself. 

Where,  again,  except  in  the  mo< 
can  we  watch  the  secret  growth  of  i 
so  understand  the  resources  which  a 
formation  of  the  grammatical  artic 
guage  ?  Everything  that  is  now  m 
the  grammatical  system  of  French 
proved  to  have  been  originally  substc 
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we  have  once  become  folly  impressed  with  this  fact| 
we  shall  feel  less  relactance  to  acknowledge  the  same 
principle  with  regard  to  the  gratnmatical  system  of 
more  ancient  languages.  If  we  have  learnt  bow  the 
French  future,  faimeraij  is  a  compound  tense,  con- 
sisting of  the  infinitive  and  the  auxiliary  verb,  avoir^ 
to  have,  we  shall  be  more  ready  to  adroit  the  same 
explanation  for  the  Latin  future  in  bo,  and  the  Oreek 
future  in  so.  Modem  dialects  may  be  said  to  let  out 
the  secrets  of  language.  They  often  surfnrise  us  by 
the  wonderful  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  the 
whole  structure  of  language  is  erected,  and  they 
frequently  repeat  in  their  new  formations  the  exact 
process  which  had  given  rise  to  more  ancient  forms* 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  about  the 
Modern  German  enizwei.  Entzweireissen  does  not 
mean  only  to  tear  into  two  parts,  but  it  assumes  the 
more  general  sense  of  to  tear  in  pieces.  In  English, 
too,  a  servant  will  say  that  a  thing  came  a-two^ 
though  he  broke  it  into  many  pieces.  Entzweiy  in  fact, 
answers  exactly  the  same  purpose  as  the  Latin  dis  in 
dUsolvOj  disturboj  duiraho.  And  what  is  the  original 
meaning  of  this  du  ?  Exactly  the  same  as  the  German 
entztpeij  the  Low-German  tweu  In  Low-German 
mtne  Schau  sint  iwei  means  my  shoes  are  torn.  The 
numeral  duo^  with  the  adverbial  termination  ?>,  is 
liable  to  the  following  changes :  —  Du4b  may  become 
dvUy  and  dv%%  dbis,  .  In  dbis  either  the  d  or  the  b 
must  be  dropped,  thus  leaving  either  dis  or  bis.  Bis 
in  Latin  is  used  in  the  sense  of  twice,  dis  in  the 
sense  of  a-two.  The  same  process  leads  from  duellum^ 
Zweikampf,  duel,  to  dveUumy  dbellum^  and  bellum; 
from  Ghroek  dyis  to  dFis  and  dis  (twice^ ;  from  duigitUt 
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lo  dtf^tUi  and  viguUi^  twenty ;  from  dffi-hosi  to  dfi- 
hosif  Firkosi^  and  ei-hosu 

And  what  applies  to  the  form,  applies  to  the  mean- 
ing of  words.  What  sboald  we  say  if  we  were  told 
that  a  word  which  means  good  in  Sanskrit  meant 
bad  in  Greek  ?  Yet  we  have  only  to  trace  the  Mod^ 
ern  Grerman  schlecht  back  through  a  few  centuries 
before  we  find  that  the  same  word  which  now  means 
iad  was  then  used  in  the  sense  of  goo(jQ^  and  we  are 
enabled  to  perceive,  by  a  reference  to  intermediate 
writers,  that  this  transition  was  by  no  means  so 
violent  as  it  seems  to  be.  SMedU  meant  right  and 
strcdg'hti  but  it  also  meant  simple;  simple  came  to 
mean  foolish  \  foolish^  useless ;  useless^  bad.  Ekelhaft 
is  used  by  Leibnitz  in  the  sense  of  fastidious,  deli* 
cate;^  it  now  means  only  what  causes  disgust  t/^ 
geniumj  which  meant  an  inborn  faculty,  is  degraded 
into  the  Italian  ingannare,  which  means  to  cheat. 
&?%*,  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  meant  blessed,  becUns^ 
appears  in  En^ish  as  eilfy ;  and  the  same  ill-natured 
change  may  be  observed  in  the  Greek  etielheSy  guile* 
less,  mild,  silly,  and  in  the  German  albernj  stupid, 
the  Old  High-German  alawdr,  verissimus,  alawdri^ 
benignns. 

Thus,  a  word  which  originally  meant  life  or  time 
in  Sanskrit,  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  words  ex* 
pressing  eternity,  the  very  opposite  of  life  and  time* 
Ever  Audnever  in  English  are  derived  firom  the  same 
source  from  which  we  have  age.  Age  is  of  course 
the  French  dge.    This  dge  was  in  Old  French  edage^ 

^  **  Er  (Got)  enwil  niht  toon  wnii  slebtee/'  God  will  do  nothing  bot 
vUt  k  good.    Fridank^t  BttektidaUkeit,  in  If  ¥.*•  German  Chmki, 

<  Not  mentioned  in  Qrimm*s  Dictumary. 
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changed  into  cage  and  dge.  Edage^  agaiui  represents 
a  Latin  form,  (BlaHcum,  which  was  had  recourse  to 
after  the  original  (Btas  had  dwindled  away  into  a  mere 
vowel,  the  Old  French  aS  (Diez,  s.  v.).  Now  the 
Latin  (Btas  is  a  contraction  of  (Bvitas^  as  cetemm  is  a 
contraction  of  (BvUemus  (cf.  sempiternus).  jEvum^ 
again,  corresponds  by  its  radical,  though  not  by  its 
derivative  elements,  to  Greek  at  Fan  and  the  Gothic 
otW,  time,  and  eternity.  In  Sanskrit,  we  meet  with 
a  dyuSj  a  neuter,  which,  if  literally  translated  into 
Greek,  would  give  as  a  Greek  form  a(o5,  and  an 
adjective,  aies^  neut.  ai^s.  Now,  although  aios  does 
not  survive  in  the  actual  language  of  Greece,  its 
derivatives  exist,  the  adverbs  aiSs  and  aieL  This 
aiei  is  a  regular  dative  (or  rather  locative)  of  cUSSf 
which  would  form  aiesi,  aiei^  like  gSnesi  and  ghteL  In 
Gothic,  we  have  from  aivs^  time,  the  adverbs  aiv^ 
ever,  the  Modern  Grermian  je ;  and  ni  aiv^  never,  the 
Modern  Grerman  me. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  watching  the  various 
changes  of  form  and  meaning  in  words  passing  down 
from  the  Ganges  or  the  Tiber  into  the  great  ocean 
of  modern  speech.  In  the  eighth  century  b.  o.  the 
Latin  dialect  was  confined  to  a  small  territory.  It 
was  but  one  dialect  out  of  many  that  were  spoken 
all  over  Italy.  But  it  grew  —  it  became  the  language 
of  Rome  and  of  the  Romans,  it  absorbed  all  the 
other  dialects  of  Italy,  the  Umbrian,  the  Oscan,  the 
Etruscan,  the  Celtic,  and  became  by  conquest  the 
language  of  Central  Italy,  of  Southern  and  Northern 
Italy.  From  thence  it  spread  to  Gaul,  to  Spain,  to 
Germany,  to  Dacia  on  the  Danube.  It  became  the 
language  of  law  and  government  in  the  civilized 
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portions  of  Northern  Africa  and  Asia,  and  it  was 
carried  through  the  heralds  of  Christianity  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  It  supplanted  in  it^ 
victorious  progress  the  ancient  vernaculars  of  6aul| 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  it  struck  deep  roots  in  parts 
of  Switzerland  and  Wallachia.  When  it  came 
in  contact  with  the  more  vigorous  idioms  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes,  though  it  could  not  supplant  oi 
annihilate  them,  it  left  on  tbeir  surface  a  thick  layer 
of  foreign  words,  and  it  thus  supplied  the  greater 
portion  in  the  dictionary  of  nearly  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  Words  which  were  first  used 
by  Italian  shepherds  are  now  used  by  the  statesmen  of 
England,  the  poets  of  France,  the  philosophers  of 
Germany,  and  the  faint  echo  of  their  pastoral  conver- 
sation may  be  heard  in  the  Senate  of  Washington, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Calcutta,  and  in  the  settlements 
of  New  Zealand. 

I  shall  trace  the  career  of  a  few  of  those  early 
Roman  words,  in  order  to  show  how  words  may 
change,  and  how  they  adapt  themselves  to  the 
changing  wants  of  each  generation.  I  begin  with 
the  word  Palace.  A  palace  now  is  the  abode  of  a 
royal  family.  But  if  we  look  at  the  history  of  the 
name  we  are  soon  carried  back  to  the  shepherds  of 
the  Seven  Hills.  There,  on  the  Tiber,  one  of  the 
seven  hills  was  called  the  Coliis  PalatinuSi  and  the 
bill  was  called  Palatinus,  from  Pales,  a  pastoral 
deity,  whose  festival  was  celebrated  every  year  on 
the  2l8t  of  April  as  the  birthday  of  Rome.  It  was 
to  commemorate  the  day  on  which  Romulus,  the 
wolf-child,  was  supposed  to  have  drawn  the  first 
farrow  on  the  loot  of  that  hill,  and  thus  to  have  laid 
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the  foundation  of  the  most  ancient  part  of  Borne, 
the  Roma  Quadrata.  On  this  hill|  the  Collis  Pala- 
tinas,  stood  in  later  times  the  houses  of  Cicero  and 
of  his  neighbor  and  enemy  Catiline.  Augustus  built 
his  mansion  on  the  same  hill,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  Tiberius  and  Nero.  Under  Nero,  aU 
private  houses  had  to  be  pulled  down  on  the  Collis 
Palatinus,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  emperor's 
residence,  the  Domtis  Aurea^  as  it  was  called,  the 
Golden  House.  This  house  of  Nero's  was  hence« 
forth  called  the  Palatium^  and  it  became  the  type  of 
all  the  palaces  of  the  kings  and  emperors  of  Europe* 

The  Latin  palaiium  has  had  another  very  strange 
offspring,  —  the  French  ie  palaiSy  in  the  sense  of 
palate.  Before  the  establishment  of  phonetic  rules 
to  regulate  the  possible  changes  of  letters  in  various 
languages,  no  one  could  have  doubted  that  le  palais^ 
the  palate,  was  the  Latin  palatum.  However,  pala^ 
turn  could  never  have  become  palais^  but  only  pal4. 
How  palaiium  was  used  instead  is  difficult  to  ex* 
plain.  It  was  a  word  of  frequent  use,  and  with  it 
was  associated  the  idea  of  vault  (palais  vouti).  Now 
vault  was  a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  palate.  In 
Italian  the  palate  is  called  U  cielo  delta  bocca;  in 
Greek,  ourands^  ouraniskos,  Ennius,  again,  speaks 
of  the  vault  of  heaven  as  palatum  ccpIu  There  was 
evidently  a  similarity  of  conception  between  palate 
and  vault,  and  vault  and  palace ;  and  hence  palaiium 
was  most  likely  in  vulgar  Latin  used  by  mistake  for 
palatuSj  and  thus  carried  on  into  French.^ 

Another  modern  word,  the  English  courts  the 
French  cour^  the  Italian   corte^  carries  us  back  to 

1  See  Dies,  Lexicon  Can^  s.  r. 
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(be  Banie  locality  and  to  the  same  distant  past  It 
was  on  the  hills  of  Latiam  that  eohors  or  co^s  was 
first  used  in  the  sense  of  a  kmrdlej  an  encloswre^  a 
caUle-yard.  The  cohortesj  or  divisions  of  the  Roman 
army,  were  called  by  the  same  name ;  so  many  8oi« 
diers  constituting  a  pen  or  a  court  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  cors  is  restricted  in  Latin  to  the  sense 
of  cattle-yard,  and  that  cokors  is  always  used  in  a 
military  sense.  This  is  not  so.  Ovid  (Fasti,  iv.  704) 
used  cokors  in  the  sense  of  oattle-yard :  — 
'*  Abfltulerat  multas  ilia  eobortis  aves ; " 

and  on  inscriptions  cors  has  been  found  in  the  sense 
of  cokors.  The  difference  between  the  two  words 
was  a  difference  of  pronunciation  merely.  As  mkU 
and  mZ,  miki  and  mi,  nekemo  and  nemoy  prekendo  and 
prendo^  so  cokors^  in  the  language  oi  Italian  peas- 
ants, glided  in  cors. 

Thus  corsy  cortisj  from  meaning  a  pen,  a  cattle- 
yaxd,  became  in  mediceval  Latin  curtis^  and  was 
need,  like  the  Gkrman  Hofj  of  the  farms  and  castles 
built  by  Roman  settlers  in  the  provinces  of  the  em* 
j»re.  These  farms  became  the  centres  of  villages 
and  towns,  and  in  the  modem  names  of  Vraucourt^ 
Graincourt^  Liencouri^  Magnicourt^  Aubigmcourt^  the 
older  names  of  Vari  cwriis^  Ghromi  curHs^  Leomi 
curtisj  Manii  cvrtiSj  Albini  curtiSf  have  been  dis- 
covered.^ 

Lastly,  from  meaning  a  f(«tified  place,  curtis  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  royal  residence,  and  became 
synonymous  with  palace*  The  two  names  having 
started  from  the  same  place,  met  again  at  the  end 
of  their  long  career. 

>  Manaier,  Amtu  mtr  U$  Nam  4u  HStf;    Parii,  IStl,  p^  zzn 
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Now,  if  we  were  told  that  a  word  which  in  San^ 
skrit  means  cow-pen  had  assumed  in  Greek  the  mean- 
ing of  palace^  and  had  given  rise  to  derivatives  sach 
as  courteous  (civil,  refined),  courtesy  (a  graceful  incli- 
nation of  the  body,  expressive  of  respect),  to  court 
(to  pay  attentions,  or  to  propose  mcurriage),  many 
people  would  be  incredulous.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  use  to  see  with  our  own  eyes  how,  in  mod- 
em languages,  words  are  polished  down,  in  order  to 
feel  less  sceptical  as  to  a  similar  process  of  attrition^ 
in  the  history  of  the  more  ancient  languages  of  the 
world. 

While  names  such  as  palace  and  courts  and  many 
others,  point  back  to  an  early  pastoral  state  of 
society,  and  could  have  arisen  only  among  shepherds 
and  husbandmen,  there  are  other  words  which  we 
still  use,  and  which  originally  could  have  arisen 
only  in  a  seafaring  community.  Thus  government^ 
or  to  govern^  is  derived  from  the  Latin  gubemare* 
This  gubernare  is  a  foreign  word  in  Latin ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Ghreeks,  who  at  a  very  early  time  had  sailed  west- 
ward, discovered  Italy,  and  founded  colonies  there, 
just  as  in  later  times  the  nations  of  Europe  sailed 
farther  west,  discovered  America,  and  planted  new 
colonies  there.  The  Greek  word  which  in  Italy  was 
changed  into  gubemare  was  kuberndn^  and  it  meant 
qriginally  to  handle  the  rudder,  or  to  steer.  It  was 
then  transferred  to  the  person  or  persons  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  at  last  came 
to  mean  to  rule. 

Minister  meant,  etymologically,  a  small  man ;  and 
it  was  used  in  opposition  to  magisterf  a  big  man. 
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Minister  is  connected  with  mintis^  less;  magister 
with  magiSi  more.  Hence  minister^  a  servant,  a 
servant  of  the  Crown,  a  minister.  From  minister 
came  the  Latin  ministerium^  service  ;  in  French  con- 
tracted into  mStier^  a  profession.  A  minstrel  was 
originally  a  professional  artist,  and  more  particularly 
a  singer  or  poet  Even  in  the  Mystery  Plays^  the 
theatrical  representations  of  portions  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament  story,  such  as  still  continue  to  be 
performed  at  Ammergau  in  Bavaria,  mystery  is  a 
corruption  of  ministerivm ;  it  meant  a  religious  min* 
istry  or  service,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  mystery. 
It  ought  to  be  spelt  with  an  t,  therefore,  and  not 
with  a  y. 

There  is  a  background  to  almost  every  word  which 
we  are  using ;  only  it  is  darkened  by  ages,  and  re- 
quires to  be  lighted  up.  Thus  lard^  which  in  modem 
English  has  become  synonymous  with  nobleman^ 
was  in  Anglo-Saxon  hldf-ord^  which  is  supposed  by 
some  to  mean  ord^  the  origin  of  hldfy  loaf ;  while 
others  look  upon  it  as  a  corruption  of  hldf-weard^  the 
warder  of  bread.^  It  corresponds  to  the  German 
Brotherr,  and  meant  originally  employer,  master, 
lord.  Lddy  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  Ma/dige,  and  like- 
wise means  <'  she  who  looks  after  the  loaf,"  the  mis- 
tress; unless  it  is  a  corruption  of  hldf-tdeardigej  the 
feminine  of  hldf-weard.  Earl^  the  same  as  the  Danish 
Tarl^  was,  I  believe,  originally  a  contraction  of  elder ; 
earl,  therefore,  and  alder  in  alderman  were  once  the 
same  word.  In  Latin,  an  elder  would  be  senior^  and 
this  became  changed  into  seigneur^  sieur,  and  at  last 
dwindled  down  to  sir.     Duke  meant  originally  a 

1  S«e  Qrimm,  Deuttche$  Wdrterhueh,  s.  v.  Brotberr. 
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leader;  county  the  Latin  eomesj  a  companion  ;  barat^ 
the  medisBval  Latia  barOy  meant  man;  and  knight^ 
the  German  Knechty  was  a  servant.  Each  of  these 
words  has  risen  in  rank,  but  they  have  kept  the  same 
distance  from  each  other. 

As  families  rose  into  clans,  clans  into  tribes,  tribes 
Into  confederacies,  confederacies  into  nations,  the 
elders  of  each  family  naturally  formed  themselves 
into  a  senate,  senatus  meaning  a  collection  of  eiders. 
The  elders  were  also  called  the  gray-headed,  or  the 
Oreys,  and  hence  the  German  Chraf,  gravio,  originally 
der  Graue.  But  at  the  head  of  such  senates  tho 
German  nations  at  an  early  time  placed  a  king.  In 
Latin  the  king  is  called  rex,  the 'Sanskrit  rdjan^  ia 
McJiaraja,  and  this  rex,  the  French  rot,  meant  origin 
nally  steersman,  from  regere,  to  steer.  The  Teutonic 
nations,  on  the  contrary,  used  the  name  Konig,  or 
King,  and  this  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  janaka. 
What  did  it  mean?  It  simply  meant  father,  the 
father  of  a  family,  <<  the  king  of  his  own  Artn,''  the 
father  of  a  clan,  the  father  of  a  people.  Need  I  add 
what  was  the  original,  and  what  is  still  the  tme 
meaning  of  queen  ?  In  German  we  have  simply 
formed  a  feminine  of  Kbnig,  namely,  Konigin.  In 
English,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  word  for  mother 
has  been  retained.  In  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
by  Ulfilas,  in  the  fourth  century,  we  meet  with  qen9 
and  qino,  meaning  wife  and  woman.  In  the  eleventh 
century  we  read  in  Notker,  Sol  chena  iro  choral  fnrh» 
ten  unde  minnon,  <'  a  wife  shall  fear  and  love  her  hus- 
band." After  the  fifteenth  century  the  word  is  no 
longer  used  in  High-German,  but  in  the  Scandinai* 
vian  languages  the  word  still  lives,  karl  and  kona 
stiU  meaning  man  and  wife. 
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We  thus  bee  now  languages  reflect  tbe  history  of 
nations,  and  how,  if  properly  analyzed,  almost  erery 
word  will  tell  us  of  many  vicissitades  through  which 
it  passed  on  its  way  &om  Central  Asia  to  India  or  to 
Persia,  to  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  to  Russia, 
Graul,  Germany,  tbe  British  Isles,  America,  New  Zea- 
land ;  nay,  back  again,  in  its  world-encompassing 
<nigrations,  to  India  and  the  Himalayan  regions  from 
which  it  started.  Many  a  word  has  thus  gone  the 
jQound  of  the  world,  and  it  may  go  the  same  round 
again  and  again.  For  although  words  change  in 
sound  and  meaning  to  such  an  extent  that  not  a 
single  letter  remains  the  same,  and  that  their  mean- 
ing becomes  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  originally 
was,  yet  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  since  the 
l)eginning  of  the  world  no  new  addition  has  ever  been 
made  to  the  substantial  elements  of  speech,  any  more 
than  to  the  substantial  elements  of  nature.  There  im 
a  constant  change  in  language,  a  coming  and  going 
•of  words ;  but /no  man  can  ever  invent  an  entirely  f 
new  word.  W^  speak  to  all  intents,  and  purposes 
substantially  the  same  language  as  the  earliest  ances- 
tors of  our  race ;  and,  guided  by  the  hand  of  scien- 
tific etymology,  we  may  pass  on  from  century  to 
century  through  the  darkest  periods  of  the  world's 
history,  till  the  stream  of  language  on  which  we  our- 
selves are  moving  carries  us  back  to  those  distant 
regions  where  we  seem  to  feel  the  presence  of  our 
earliest  forefathers,  and  to  hear  the  voices  of  the 
earth-born  sons  of  Manu.  ^ 

Those  distant  regions  in  the  history  of  language 
are,  no  doubt,  the  most  attractive,  and,  if  cautiously 
explored,  full  of  instructive  lessons  to  the  historian 

23 
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and  the  philosopher.  But  before  we  ascend  to  those 
distant  heights,  we  must  learn  to  walk  on  the  smoother 
ground  of  modern  speech.  The  advice  of  Leibnitz 
that  the  science  of  language  should  be  based  on  the 
study  of  modern  dialects,  has  been  but  too  much 
neglected,  and  the  results  of  that  neglect  arc  visible 
in  many  works  on  Ckimparative  Philology.  Confin- 
ing ourselves  therefore  for  the  present  chiefly  to  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe,  let  us  see  how  we  can 
establish  the  four  fundamental  points  which  consti* 
tate  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  science. 

1.  The  same  Word  takes  different  Forms  in  different 
Languages. 

This  sounds  almost  like  a  truism.  If  the  six  dia- 
lects which  sprang  firom  Latin  have  become  six  inde- 
pendent languages,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
same  Latin  word  must  have  taken  a  different  form 
in  each  of  them.  French  became  different  from 
Italian,  Italian  from  Spanish,  Spanish  from  Portu- 
guese, because  the  same  Latin  words  were  pro- 
nounced differently  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries conquered  or  colonized  by  Rome,  so  that,  after 
a  time,  the  language  spoken  by  the  colonists  of  Gbul 
grew  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  colonists  of  Spain. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  are  told  that  the  French  mime  is 
the  same  as  the  Italian  medesimo^  and  that  both  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  ip^e^  we  begin  to  see  that  even 
this  first  point  requires  to  be  carefully  examined,  and 
may  help  to  strengthen  our  arguments  against  all 
etymology  which  trusts  to  vague  similarity  of  sound 
or  meaning. 

IIow  then  can  French  mime  be  derived  firom  Latin 
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^se  ?  By  a  process  which  is  strictly  genealogical, 
and  which  furnishes  us  with  a  safer  pedigree  than  that 
of  the  Montmorencys  or  any  other  noble  family.  In 
Old  French  mime  is  spelt  meisme^  which  comes  very 
near  to  Spanish  mismo  and  Portuguese  mesmo.  The 
corresponding  term  in  Provencal  is  medesmej  which 
throws  light  on  the  Italian  medesimo.  Instead  of 
medesme^  Old  Provencal  supplies  smetessme.  In  order 
to  connect  this  with  Latin  ipse,  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider that  ipse  passes  through  Old  Provencal  eps  into 
Provencal  eis,  Italian  esso,  Spanish  ese,  and  that  the 
Old  Spanish  esora  represents  ipsd  hord,  as  French 
encore  represents  hanc  horam.  If  es  is  ipse^  essme 
would  be  ipsissimum,  Proven9al  medesme,  metipsissi- 
mum,  and  Old  Provencal  smetessme,  semeiipsissi- 
mum} 

To  a  certain  point  it  is  a  matter  of  historical  rather 
than  of  philological  inquiry,  to  find  out  whether  the 
English  beam  is  the  German  Baum.  Beam  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  be  dm,  Frisian  bdm.  Old  Saxon  bdm  and  b6m. 
Middle  High-German  bourn,  Modern  High-Germao 
Baum,  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  Gothic  bagms  that 
philological  arguments  come  in,  in  order  to  explain 
the  loss  oig  before  m.  This  must  be  explained  by  a 
change  of  beagm  into  beawm,  and  lastly  into  beam? 

If  we  take  any  word  common  to  all  the  Teutonic 
dialects,  we  shall  find  that  it  varies  in  each,  and  that 
it  varies  according  to  certain  laws.  Thus,  to  hear  is 
in  Gothic  hausjan,  in  Old  Norse  heyra,  in  Old  Saxon 
horian,  in  Anglo-Saxon  hyran,  in  Old  High-German 
horran,  in  Swedish  hora,  in  Danish  hore,  in  Dutch 
hooren,  in  Modern  German  hd'ren. 

1  Dies,  Qrammatik  and  Lexioan^  s.  r. 

S  Oriinm,  Dti^cU  Grammatik^  U.  66;  L  S61. 
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We  have  only  to  reroeraber  that  English  ranges,  «b 
far  as  its  consonants  go,  with  Gk»thic  and  Low-Qer^ 
man,  while  Modern  German  belongs  to  the  third  or 
High-German  stage,  in  order  to  discover  without 
difficulty  the  meaning  of  many  a  German  word  by 
the  jnere  application  of  GJrimm's  Law.     Thus :  — 

I.  n.  III. 

Drei  is  three  Zehn  is  ten  Tag  b  day 

Du  18  thou  Zagel  is  tot^  Trommel  is  dr^im 

Denn  is  then  Zahn  is  tooth  Traum  is  dream 

Durch  is  through  Zaun  is  toum  T{h)euer  is  dear 

Denken  is  to  think  Zinn  is  tin  T(h)au  h  dew 

Drang  is  throng  Zerren  is  to  tear  Taube  is  do'-e 

Dwr$t  is  thirst  Zange  is  tong  Teich  is  dough. 

K  we  compare  tear  with  the  French  larme^  a  mere 
consultation  of  historical  documents  would  carry  us 
from  tear  to  the  earlier  forms,  taer^  tehr^  teher^  tcdier^ 
to  Gothic  tagr.  The  A.  S.  tceher^  however,  carries 
us  back,  even  more  simply  than  the  Gothic  tagr^  to 
the  corresponding  form  ddhry  in  Greek,  and  (d)airu 
in  Sanskrit  We  saw  in  our  last  Lecture  how  every 
GJreek  d  is  legitimately  represented  in  Anglo-Saxon 
by  t^  and  k  by  h.  Hence  tceher  is  ddhry.  In  the 
same  manner  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
French  larme  back  to  Latin  lacruma.  The  question 
then  arises,  are  ddkry  and  lacruma  cognate  terms  ? 
The  secondary  suffix  ma  in  lacruma  is  easily  ex- 
plained, and  we  then  have  Greek  ddkry  and  Latin 
lacrUj  differing  only  by  their  initials.  Here  a  pho- 
netic law  must  remove  the  last  difierence.  i),  if 
pronounced  without  a  will,  is  apt  to  lapse  into  L. 
Ddkry^  therefore,  would  become  lacrii^  and  both  can 
be  derived   from  a-  root  dak^  to  bite.^     Only  let  it 

1  See  M.  M.  in  Kuhn*»  Ztittchrijt,  v.  16S.     Pott,  EtjftnotogimM  FUr- 
9ckimgen,  iL  08-60,  442,  450. 
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be  borae  in  miiicl,  that  although  an  original  d  may 
dwindle  down  to  /,  no  /  in  the  Aryan  languages  was 
ever  changed  into  d^  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
■ay  that  /  and  d  are  interchangeable. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  a  few 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Latin  preposition  cmte<  — 

ANTE,  before. 
It  anzi ;  Sp.  anks;  Old  Fr.  aru,  ams  (ainsn^mm  cUndf  elder). 

ANTE  IPSDM. 

Old  Fr.  ainfoiny  before. 

It  ofuaano;  8p.  anciano;  Fr.  aneien^  dd. 

ABANTE,  from  before. 
It  avanH;  Fr.  avanty  before. 

It  oponxart ;     Sp.  avanxar ;    Fr.  avancer,  to  bring  forward. 
It  vamaggio ;    Sp.  ventaja ;     Fr.  avantage^  advantage. 

DEABANTE. 
It  davanti;    Fr.  devanU  before. 

Fr.  devanceTf  to  get  before. 

If  instead  of  a  Latin  we  take  a  Sanskrit  word, 
and  follow  it  through  all  its  vicissitudes  from  the  ear- 
liest to  the  latest  times,  we  see  no  less  clearly  how 
inevitably  one  and  the  same  word  assumes  different 
forms  in  different  dialects.  Tooth  in  Sanskrit  is  dat 
(nom.  dofiUaki  but  genitive  of  the  old  base,  datak). 
The  same  word  appears  in  Latin  as  dens^  dentist  in 
Gbthio  as  fmihuB^  in  English  as  ioolh^  in  Modem 
German  as  ZaAn.  All  the  changes  are  according  to 
law,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  dif- 
ferent  languages  the  common  word  for  tooth  could 
hardly  have  appeared  under  any  form  but  that  in 
which  we  find  it.  But  is  the  Greek  odoia^  oddnioSf 
the  same  word  as  dens  ?  And  is  the  Greek  ad^ntes^ 
the  Latin  dentesj  a  mere  variety  of  edantes  and  ecf^f^ 
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tes^  the  eaters  ?  I  am  iDclined  to  admit  that  the  o 
in  oddnUs  is  a  merely  phonetic  excrescence,  for  al- 
though I  know  of  no  other  well-established  case  in 
Greek  where  a  simple  initial  d  assumes  this  pros- 
thetic vowel,  it  would  be  against  all  rules  of  proba- 
bility to  suppose  that  Greek  had  lost  the  common 
Aryan  term  for  teeth,  danta^  and  replaced  it  by  a 
new  and  independent  word  so  exactly  like  the  one 
which  it  had  given  up.  Prosthetic  vowels  are  very 
common  in  Greek  before  certain  double  consonants, 
and  before  r,  Z,  n,  m.^  The  addition  of  an  initial  o 
in  oddfUes  may  provisionally  be  admitted.  But  if 
so,  it  follows  that  oddntes  cannot  be  a  mere  variety 
of  edonies.  For  wherever  Greek  has  these  initial 
voweb,  while  they  are  wanting  in  Sanskrit,  Liatiu, 
&C.,  they  are,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  pros- 
thetic vowels.  They  are  not  radical,  but  merely 
adscititious  in  Greek,  while  if  oddntes  were  derived 
from  the  root  ed^  we  should  have  to  admit  the  loss 
of  a  radical  initial  vowel  in  all  the  members  of  the 
Aryan  family  except  Greek,  —  an  admission  unsup- 
ported "by  any  analogy .* 

In  languages  which  possess  no  ancient  literature 
the  charm  of  tracing  words  back  from  century  to 
century  to  its  earliest  form  is  of  course  lost  Con- 
temporary dialects,  however,  with  their  extraordinary 
varieties,  teach  us  even  there  the  same  lessons,  show- 
ing that  language  must  change  and  is  always  chang- 
ing, and  that  similarity  of  sound  is  the  same  unsafe 
guide  here  as  elsewhere.  One  instance  must  suffice. 
Man  in  Malay  is  oranff;  hence  oranff  ulan^  the  man 

I  Giiftiiis,  OrmdUg*  d«r  Grkeki$ckm  Eiymologie,  W,  291.    Savelsberg, 
k  n6r«r*t  ZeiUckri/i,  iv.  p.  91. 
•  8m  Schleicher,  QmpemHum,  S  ^• 
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of  the  forest,  the  Orangutang.  This  orang  is  pro- 
nounced in  different  Polynesian  dialects,  rang^  oran^ 
olatiy  lan^  ala^  la^  no,  da^  ra^ 

We  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  our  second 
point. 

3    The  same  Word  takes  different  Forms  in  the  same 
Language. 

There  are,  as  you  know,  many  Teutonic  words 
which,  through  two  distinct  channeb,  found  their 
way  twice  into  the  literary  language  of  Chaucer, 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  They  were  imported  into 
England  at  first  by  Saxon  pirates,  who  gradually 
dislodged  the  Roman  conquerors  and  colonists  from 
their  castra  and  colanice^  and  the  Welsh  inhabitants 
from  their  viUages,  and  whose  language  formed  the 
first  permanent  stratum  of  Teutonic  speech  in  these 
islands.  They  introduced  such  words  as,  for  in« 
stance,  weardian^  to  ward,  wile^  cunning,  toise^  man- 
ner.  These  words  were  German  words,  peculiar  to 
that  soft  dialect  of  German  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Low-German,  and  which  was  spoken  on 
those  northern  coasts  from  whence  the  Juts,  the  An- 
gles, and  Saxons  embarked  on  their  freebooting  ex- 
peditions. 

Another  branch  of  the  same  German  stem  was  the 
High-German,  spoken  by  the  Franks  and  other  Teu- 
tonic tribes,  who  became  the  conquerors  of  Gaul, 
and  who,  though  they  adopted  in  time  the  language 
of  their  Roman  subjects,  preserved  nevertheless  in 
their  conversational  idiom  a  large  number  of  their 
own  homespun  words.      The  French  or  Frankish 

^  Login,  Jdmmai  cf  Indian  Archipdago,  iii.  p.  665. 
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language  is  now  a  Romanic  dialect,  and  its  gram- 
mar is  bat  a  Uanred  copy  of  the  grammar  of  Ctcero. 
Bat  its  dictionary  is  full  of  Teutonic  words,  more  or 
less  Romanized  to  suit  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Roman  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  Among  warlike  terms 
of  German  origin,  we  find  in  French  guerrCf  the 
same  as  war ;  masscLcrej  from  metzelriy  to  cut  down^ 
or  metzgeUy  to  butcher;  niapoHj  Meize^  Stein-metzej 
L  e.  stone-cutter ;  aubergej  Italian  albergVj  the  C^er^ 
man  Herberge,  barracks  for  the  army.  Old  High* 
German  heriberga;  bivtmacj  the  Crenns,n  Beiwachi; 
boutevardj  German  BoUtoerk;  bourg^  German  Burg\ 
brichej  a  lureach,  from  brecheni  havresacj  German 
Safer  sack;  haverouj  Old  High- German  habaroj  oats; 
eanapsa^  the  G(erman  Knappsack^  Ess-sack,  from 
knappen^  knaberrty  or  Sehnappsack;^  iperon^  Italian 
sperone,  German  8pom ;  hirautj  Italian  araldo^  Ger^ 
man  Herold,  i.  e.  HeerwaU,  or  from  Old  Higb-Ger^ 
man  karin^  French  harer^  to  call;  marichatj  Old 
German  mariscalco. 

Many  maritime  words,  again,  came  from  German, 
more  particularly  from  Low-German.  French  e&o* 
loupe ^=  Sloop,  Dutch  sloep;  cahute  =:'Diitch  kajttU, 
Gterman  Kaue,  or  Koje ;  stribord,  the  right  side  of 
a  ship,  English  starboard,  Anglo-Saxon  steorbord, 
Steuerbord;  hdvre,  Hafen;  Nord,  Sud,  Est,  Ouest^ 
all  conic  from  Gterman. 

But  much  commoner  words  are  discovered  to  be 
German  under  a  French  disguise.  Thus,  haie, 
hedge,  is  Hecke ;  katr,  to  hate,  Anglo-Saxon  haiian; 
kameau,  hamlet,  Heim;  hdter,  to  haste;  honnir,  to 
blame,  Gothic  hdunjan,  kd'hnen;  karangue,  (h)ring 

&  DAniMil,   W^rterimek  dtr  AUmdrki$ck-pkUUUmt$ck4»  Mmdtri^  ISH^ 
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as  in  ringleader.  The  initial  h  betrays  the  German 
origin  of  all  these  words.  Again,  choisifj  to  choose, 
is  kieseUj  A.  8.  cedsauj  Gothic  kiusan^  or  Gothic  kaus* 
JaUy  to  examine;  danser^  tanzen;  causer^  to  cbat| 
kosen;  deroberj  to  rob,  rauben;  Spier ^  to  spy,  $pUken\ 
gratter^  kratzen ;  grimptry  to  climb,  klimmen ;  grincer^ 
grmsen^  or  Old  High-German  grimisdn;  gfipper^ 
greifen]  r&tir^  rd'sten;  tirery  to  tear;  tombefj  to 
tumble ;  gidndevy  to  wind ;  dSguerpiry  to  throw 
away,  werfetL^ 

It  was  this  language,  this  Germanized  Latini 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Norman  invaders  of 
France,  themselves  equally  Teutonic,  and  repre* 
senting  originally  that  third  branch  of  the  Teutonic 
stock  of  speech  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Scan- 
dinavian. These  Normans,  or  Northmen,  speaking 
their  newly-acquired  Franco- Roman  dialect,  became 
afterwards  the  victors  of  Hastings,  and  their  lan- 
guage, for  a  time,  ruled  supreme  in  the  palaces,  law« 
courts,  churches,  and  colleges  of  England.  The  same 
thing,  however,  which  had  happened  to  the  Frank 
conquerors  of  Gaul  and  the  Norman  conquerors  of 
Neustria  happened  again  to  the  Norman  conquerors 
of  England.  They  had  to  acquire  the  language  of 
their  conquered  subjects ;  and  as  the  Franks,  though 
attempting  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Roman 
provincials,  retained  large  numbers  of  barbaric  terms, 
the  Normans,  though  attempting  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  Saxon  grammar,  retained  many  a  Nor- 
man word  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
France. 

Taus  the  German  word  wise  was  common  to  the 

1  See  Diez,  Orcmmatik  dtr  Bomatdtehw  Bpraekm^  \ 
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High  and  the  Low  branches  of  the  Grerman  Ian* 
guage;  it  was  a  word  as  familiar  to  the  Frank  in- 
vaders of  Graul  as  it  was  to  the  Saxon  invaders  of 
England.  In  the  mouths  of  the  Roman  citizens  of 
France,  however,  the  Grerman  initial  W  had  been 
replaced  by  the  more  guttural  sound  of  gu.  Wise 
had  become  guise,  and  in  this  new  form  it  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  place  side  by  side  with  its  ancient  pro- 
totype, wise.  By  the  same  process  guile,  the  Old 
French  guile,  was  adopted  in  English,  though  it  was 
the  same  word  originally  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  wile, 
which  we  have  in  wily.  The  changes  have  been 
more  violent  through  which  the  Old  High-German 
wetli,  a  pledge  (Gothic  vadi),  became  changed  into 
the  medieval  Latin  wadium  or  vadium,^  Italian  gag' 
gio,  and  French  gage.  Nevertheless,  we  must  rec- 
ognize in  the  verbs  to  engage  or  disengage  Norman 
varieties  of  the  same  word  which  is  preserved  in  the 
pure  Saxon  forms  to  bet  and  to  wed,  literally  to  bind 
or  to  pledge. 

There  are  many  words  of  the  same  kind  which 
have  obtained  admittance  twice  into  the  language  of 
England,  once  in  their  pure  Saxon  form,  and  again 
in  their  Roman  disguise.  Words  beginning  in 
Italian  with  gua,  gue,  gui,  are  almo^^t  invariably 
of  German  origin.  A  few  words  are  mentioned, 
indeed,  in  which  a  Latin  v  seems  to  have  been 
changed  into  g.  But  as,  according  to  general  usage, 
Latin  v  remains  v  in  the  Romance  dialects,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  admit  that  in  these  exceptional 
cases  Latin  words  had  first  been  adopted  and  cor- 
rupted by  the  Grermans,  and  then,  as  beginning  with 

^  Dies,  Lexkom  Comparativumt  s.  r. 
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(Jerman  w,  and  not  with  Latin  v,  been  readopted  by 
the  Roman  provincials. 

These  exceptional  cases,  however,  are  very  few 
and  somewhat  doubtful.  It  was  natural,  no  doubt, 
to  derive  the  Italian  g^'^dp^  a  ford,  the  French  gti^, 
from  Latin  vadum.  Yet  the  initial  gua  points  first 
to  Grerman,  and  there  we  find  in  Old  High-Grerman 
Wai^  a  ford,  watan^  to  wade.  The  Spanish  vadear 
may  be  derived  from  Latin,  or  it  may  owe  its  origin 
to  a  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
speaking  and  thinking  in  two  languages,  a  Teutonic 
and  a  Romanic.  The  Latin  vadum  and  the  German 
wat  may  claim  a  distant  relationship. 

Ouere  in  je  ne  crois  guere  was  for  a  time  traced 
back  to  parumj  vartum^  venule j  avare^  or  grandem  rem^ 
the  Provencal  granren.  But,  like  the  Italian  guari^ 
it  comes  from  wdri^  true,  which  gradually  assumed 
the  meaning  of  very.^  The  Latin  verus  changes  to 
vero  and  vrai. 

Ouastare^  French  gdter^  has  been  traced  back  to 
Latin  va stare ;  but  it  is  clearly  derived  from  Old 
High-German  wastjan^  to  waste,  though  again  a  con- 
fiision  of  the  two  words  may  be  admitted  in  the 
minds  of  the  bilingual  Franks. 

Ouipey  wasp,  is  generally  derived  from  vespa ;  it 
really  comes  from  the  German   Wespe? 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  this  very 
fact,  the  double  existence  of  the  same  word  (warden 

1  Dies,  Lexicon  Comp,^  ••  y.,  second  edition,  proposes  weiger  instead  of 
wdru 

*  In  ItaL  go^  and  vofye.  Span,  vulpffn,  Fr.  goupil^  Lat.  vi$*ptemUi^  and  a 
ftw  more  words  of  the  same  kind,  mentioned  bj  Dies  (p.  967),  the  caoia 
of  confusion  is  lees  clear;  bat  eren  if  admitted  as  real  exceptions,  they 
would  iu  no  way  invalidate  the  veiy  general  role. 
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and  guardian^  &c),  has  added  much  to  the  strength 
and  variety  of  English.  Slight  shades  of  meaning 
can  thus  be  kept  distinct,  which  in  other  languages 
must  be  allowed  to  run  together.  The  English  brisks 
frisky^  and  freshy  all  come  from  the  same  source.^ 
Yet  there  is.  a  great  diflference  between  a  brisk 
horse,  a  frisky  horse,  and  a  fresh  horse,  —  a  difiev- 
ence  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  in  any 
other  language.  It  is  a  cause  of  weakness  in  lao^ 
goage  If  many  ideas  have  to  be  expressed  by  the 
same  word,  and  fre$h  in  English,  though  relieved  by 
brisk  and  frisky^  embraces  still  a  great  variety  of 
conceptions.  We  hear  of  a  fresh  breeze,  of  fresh 
water  (opposed  to  stagnant),  of  fresh  butter,  of  fresh 
news,  of  a  fresh  hand,  a  freshman,  of  freshness  of 
body  and  mind ;  and  such  a  variation  as  a  brisk  fire, 
a  brisk  debate,  is  therefore  all  the  more  welcome. 
Fresh  has  passed  through  a  Latin  channel,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  change  of  its  vowel,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  from  its  taking  the  suffix  ment  in  refresh-' 
menly  which  is  generally,  though  not  entirely,  re^ 
stricted  to  Latin  words.^  Under  a  thoroughly  for- 
eign form  it  exists  in  English  as  fresco^  in  fresco- 
painHngSj  so  called  because  the  paiqt  was  applied  to 
the  walls  whilst  the  plaster  was  still  fresh  or  damp. 

The  same  process  explains  the  presence  of  double 
forms,  such  as  ship  and  skiffs  the  French  esquif;  from 
which  is  derived  the  Old  French  esquiper^  the  Mod- 
em French  Squiper^  the  English  to  equip.  Or  again, 
sloop  and  shallop^  the  French  chaloupe. 

1  Griimn,  Dwtackt  GmmmaUk,  ii.  63,/ridkmi,  fratk,  fi-uthm;  O.  H.  G 
fiimnfiy  vktimm  (earo  recent),  fruckUnq,  poroellus. 
^  After  Sazen  rerbe,  wunt  it  found  in  tkipwunt^  mtemmi^fityUmmif/kt^ 
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Thus  bamk  and  bench  ate  German ;  bsmqmt  is  Qet^ 
Bomanized. 

Bar  is  German  (O.  H.  Gw  para) ;  barrier  is  Ro- 
manized. CL  Span,  barras,  a  bar^  French  embarraSj 
and  English  embarrassed. 

Ball  is  Gterman;  balloon  Bomanized. 

3b  /Hici  is  German ;  bagage  Romanized. 

Ring^  a  circle,  is  German ;  O.  H.  G.  hring.  To 
harangve^  to  address  a  ring,  to  act  as  a  ringleader,  is 
Bomanized ;  It  aringcty  Fr.  la  harangue. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  popular  instinct 
of  etymology  reacts  on  these  Romanized  German 
words,  and,  after  tearing  off  their  foreign  mask,  re- 
stores to  them  a  more  homdy  expression.  Thus  the 
German  Erebs^  the  O.  H.  G.  krebizj  is  originally  the 
same  wcnrd  as  the  English  crab.  This  krebiz  appears 
in  French  as  Screvisse]  it  returned  to  England  in 
this  outlandish  form,  and  was  by  an  off-hand  ety- 
Bdology  reduced  to  the  Modern  English  crawfish. 

Thus  filibuster  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Span- 
ish ^i^oi^  Of  flibote^  but  the  Spanish  word  itself  was 
a  corruption  of  the  English  fly-boai. 

And  as  the  German  elements  entered  into  the 
EngUsb  language  at  various  times  and  under  vaiious 
forms,  sa  did  the  Latin.  Latin  elements  flowed  into 
England  at  four  distinct  periods,  and  through  four 
distinct  channels. 

First,  through  the  Roman  legions  and  Boman 
colonists,  from  the  time  of  Caesar's  conquest,  55  b.  c, 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Boman  legions  in  412 :  e.  g. 
coloma^=ieoln]  ca8lra^=Kchester;  stratum  =s  street 

Secondly,  through  the  Christian  missionaries  and 
priests,  from  the  time  of  St  Augustine's  landing  in 
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697  to  the  time  of' Alfred:  e.  g.  candela ^=x c<mdle \ 
Kyriake  =  church ;  diaconus  ==  dean ;  regula  =  mte ; 
corona ^=si crown]  discus  =^ dish \  uncia=zinch. 

Thirdly,  through  the  Norman  nobility  and  Norman 
ecclesiastics  and  lawyers,  who,  from  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward the  CJonfesaor,  brought  into  England  a  large 
number  of  Latin  terms,  either  in  their  classical  or  in 
their  vulgar  and  Romanized  form. 

Fourthly,  through  the  students  of  the  classical  lit- 
erature of  Rome,  since  the  revival  of  learning  to  the 
present  day.  These  repeated  importations  of  Latin 
words  account  for  the  coexistence  in  English  of 
such  terms  as  minster  and  monastery.  Minster  found 
its  way  into  English  through  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, and  is  found  in  its  corrupt  or  Anglicized 
form  in  the  earliest  documents  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language.  Monastery  was  the  same  word,  only  pro- 
nounced with  less  corruption  by  later  scholars,  or 
clergymen,  familiar  with  the  Latin  idiom.  Thus 
paragraph  is  the  Latin  paragraphusy  but  slightly 
altered ;  pilcrowy  pylcrqfle^  and  parafy  are  vulgar  cor- 
ruptions of  the  same  word.^  In  a  similar  way,  the 
verb  to  blame  became  naturalized  in  England  through 
the  Norman  Conquest  The  original  Latin  or  Greek 
word  from  which  the  French  bldmer  was  derived 
kept  its  place  in  the  form  of  to  blaspheme  in  the 
more  cultivated  language  of  the  realm.  Triumph 
was  a  Latin  word,  naturally  used  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  military  language  of  every  country.  In  its  de- 
graded form,  la  triomphe^  it  was  peculiar  to  French, 
and  was  brought  into  England  by  the  Norman  no- 
bility as  trumpj  trump  card.^    We  can  watch  the  same 

1  See  Promptorium  ParvuXontm^  p.  898. 
s  Trench,  (M  Wortk^  p.  166. 
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process  more  fally  in  the  histoty  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. That  language  teems  with  Latin  words 
which,  under  various  disguises,  obtained  repeated  ad- 
mittance into  its  dictionary.  They  came  first  with 
the  legions  that  settled  in  Gbul,  and  whose  more  or 
less  vulgar  dialects  supplanted  the  Celtic  idiom  of 
the  couiitry.  They  came  again  in  the  track  of  Chris* 
tian  missionaries,  and  not  unfrequently  were  smug- 
gled  in  for  the  third  time  by  the  classical  scholars  of 
a  later  age.  The  Latin  sacramentum^  in  its  military 
acceptation,  became  the  French  sennent ;  in  its  eccle- 
siastical meaning  it  appears  as  sacremenL  Redemp* 
tioj  in  its  military  sense,  became  the  French  rcmgon, 
ransom  ;  in  its  religious  meaning  it  preserved  the  less 
mutilated  form  of  redemption.  Other  words  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class  are  acheter}  to  buy,  accepter^  to 
accept,  both  derived  from  the  Latin  acceptare.  ChStif, 
miserable,  capHfy  both  from  Latin  captivus.  Chose^ 
a  thing,  cause^  a  cause,  both  from  Latin  causa.  Far 
fon  and  faction^  from  Latin  factio ;  meaning  origi- 
nally the  manner  of  doing  a  thing,  then  peculiarity, 
then  party.  Both  fraUe  and  fragile  come  from  fror 
gUis.  On  and  Vhomme^  from  homo,  Noi%  Christmas, 
and  natal,  from  natalis.  Naif  and  natif  from  nativus. 
Parole  and  parabole  from  parabola.  Penser,  to  weigh 
or  ponder  in  one's  mind,  and  peser,  to  weigh  on 
scales,  both  come  from  Latin  pensare.  Pension  also 
is  derived  from  pensum.  In  Latin,  too,  expendo  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  spending  money,  and  of  weigh- 
ing or  considering. 

The  Latin  pronoun  Ule  exists  in  French  under  two 
different  forms.     It  is  the  U  of  the  pronoun  of  the 

I  Fachi,  p.  126. 
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third  persoiii  and  the  le  of  .the  definite  article.  Of 
course  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
by  any  kind  of  agreement  ille  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  il  being  put  aside  for  the  pronoun,  and  le  for 
the  article.  The  pronoun  il  and  elle  in  French,  egU 
and  ella  in  Italian,  el  and  ella  in  Spanish,  are  noth- 
ing but  provincial  varieties  of  tile  and  iUa.  The  same 
words,  ille  and  illaj  used  as  articles^  and  therefore 
pronounced  more  rapidly  and  without  an  accent 
became  gradually  changed  from  i2,  which  we  see  in 
the  Italian  il  to  el,  which  we  have  in  Spanish ;  to  lo 
(ilium),  which  exists  in  Provencal  and  in  Italian  (lo 
spirito) ;  and  to  le,  which  appears  in  Provencal  ^  dia- 
lects and  in  French. 

As  there  are  certain  laws  which  govern  the  tran- 
sition of  Latin  into  French  and  Italian,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  whether  such  a  word  as  opSra  in  French 
is  of  native  growth,  or  imported  from  Italian.  French 
has  invariably  shortened  the  final  a  into  e,  and  a 
Latin  p  in  the  middle  of  words  is  generally  changed 
into  French  b  or  v.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Italian. 
Thus  the  Latin  apis,  a  bee,  becomes  in  Italian  ofie, 
in  French  dbeiUe?  The  Latin  capillus  is  the  Italian 
capello,  the  French  cheveu.  Thus  opSra  has  become 
esuwe  in  French,  whereas  in  Italian  it  remained 
opera?  Spanish  o6ra. 

There  is  a  small  dass  of  words  in  French  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned  here,  in  order  to  show  under 

1  Dies,  Romttmitckt  OrmmmaWt^  ii.  85. 

*  Dies,  Rtm,  Qrvm.  i.  177.  There  mre  exceptions  to  this  rule;  for  in- 
stance, Italian  rtva,  for  ripa\  iomo^  for  atipio;  and  in  French,  such  words 
as  eKipmr,  itmpide^  eapUmne,  Old  French  lAeveiam. 

*  Dies,  ii'.  90.  Opera  is  not  the  Latin  optu,  osed  as  a  feminine,  but  tke 
ploral  of  oput.  Such  neutral  plurals  were  frequently  changed  into  Ro* 
manoe  feminines,  and  used  in  the  singular.  Thus  Latin  gaudia^  plural  neut^ 
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how  many  disgoises  words  have  slipped  in  again 
and  again  into  the  precincts  of  that  language.  Thej 
are  words  neither  Teutonic  nor  Romance,  but  a 
cross  between  the  two.  They  are  Latin  in  appear- 
ance, but  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  them  back 
to  Latin  unless  we  knew  that  the  people  who  spoke 
tbb  Latin  were  Grerraans  who  still  thought  in  Ger- 
man. If  a  German  speaks  a  foreign  tongue,  he 
eommits  certain  mistakes  which  a  Frenchman  never 
would  commit,  and  vice  versd.  A  German  speaking 
English  would  be  inclined  to  say  to  bring  a  sacrifice ; 
a  Frenchman  would  never  make  that  mistake.  A 
Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  is  apt  to  say  that  he 
cannot  attend  any  longer,  meaning  that  he  cannot 
wait  any  longer.  Englishmen,  again,  travelling 
abroad,  have  been  heard  to  call  for  Wdchter^  mean- 
ing the  waiter ;  they  have  declared,  in  German,  Ich 
habe  einen  grossen  Geist  Sie  nieder  zu  klopfen,  mean* 
ing  they  had  a  great  mind  to  knock  a  person  down  ; 
and  they  have  announced  in  French,  J^ai  change  man 
esprit  autour  de  cette  tasse  de  ca/e,  meaning  that  they 
had  changed  their  mind  about  a  cup  of  coffee. 

There  are  many  more  mistakes  of  that  kind,  which 
grammarians  call  Germanisms,  Gallicisms,  or  Angli* 
cisms,  and  for  which  pupils  are  constantly  reproved 
by  their  masters. 

Now  the  (Germans  who  came  to  settle  in  Italy  and 
Gaul,  and  who  learat  to  express  themselves  in  Latin 

b  the  French  Joie,  fern.  9ing.,  Italian  giofa,  A  diminutive  of  the  French 
/OM  is  the  Old  French  Jotl,  m  liitle  pleasure;  the  Engliah  jewel^  the  French 
Jogm. 

Latin  arma,  neat  plor.       Italian  and  Sp.  arma     Fr.  tarme 
»*    fifUa  "  IL  fogUa  Fn/wiBi 

^     tela  **  It.  and  Sp.  ve£i  Fr.  com 

<>     (ofMoSa     **  It  baUaglia  FT.bataOh 

19 
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tatU  bien  que  mal,  had  no  such  masters  to  reprove 
tbero.  On  the  contrary,  their  Boman  subjects  Ai4 
the  best  they  could  to  understand  their  Latin  jargon, 
and,  if  they  wished  to  be  very  polite,  they  would 
probably  repeat  the  mistakes  which  their  masters  bad 
committed.  In  this  manner  the  most  ongrammat- 
ical,  the  most  unidiomatic  phrases  would,  after  a 
time,  become  current  in  the  vulgar  language. 

No  Roman  would  have  expressed  the  idea  of  entef* 
taining  or  amnsing  by  intertenere  Such  an  expres- 
sion would  have  conveyed  no  .neaning  at  all  to 
Caesar  or  Cicero.  The  Germans,  however,  wer« 
accustomed  to  the  icfiomatic  use  of  unlerhalten^  Uk* 
terhaltungj  and  when  they  had  to  make  themselves 
understood  in  Latin  they  rendered  unier  by  inters 
haUen  by  tenere^  and  thus  formed  enlretenir^  a  word 
owned  neither  by  Latin  nor  German. 

It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  determine  in  each  case 
whether  words  like  intertenere^  in  the  sense  of  enter- 
taining, were  formed  by  Germans  speaking  in  Latin 
but  thinking  in  German,  or  whether  one  and  the  same 
metaphor  suggested  itself  both  to  Romans  and  Qer- 
mans.  It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  French 
cir Constance,  circumstance,  wets  a  barbarous  transla- 
tion of  the  German  Umstand,  which  expresses  the 
same  idea  by  exactly  the  same  metaphor.  But  if  we 
consult  the  later  Latin  literature,  we  find  there,  in 
works  which  could  heudly  have  experienced  any  in- 
fluence of  German  idiom,  circumstantial  in  the  sense 
of  quality  or  accident,  and  we  learn  from  Quintilian, 
V.  10, 104,  that  the  word  had  been  formed  in  Latin 
as  an  equivalent  of  the  Greek  perisiasis. 

In  some  cases,  however,  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that 
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Words  now  classical  in  the  modern  languages  of 
Bnrope  were  originally  the  unidiomatic  blunders  of 
Oermane  attempting  to  express  themselves  in  the 
Latin  of  their  conquered  provinces. 

The  future  is  called  in  CSrerman  Ztikunjl^  which 
means  "  what  is  to  come."  ^  There  is  no  such  word 
in  ancient  Latin,  but  the  Grermans  again  translated* 
their  conception  of  future  time  literally  into  Latin, 
and  thus  formed  ravenir^  what  is  to  come,  ce  qui  est 
d  venir. 

One  of  the  many  German  expressions  for  sick  or 
unwell  is  unpass.  It  is  used  even  now,  unpdsslich, 
UnpdsslichkeU.  The  corresponding  Latin  expression 
would  have  been  (Bger^  but  instead  of  this  we  find 
the  Proven9al  tnalapte,  It  malato,  Fr.  tnalade.  Mai- 
apte  is  the  Latin  male-aptusj  meaning  t<;}/f/,  again  an 
unidiomatic  rendering  of  Ltipasj.  What  happened 
was  this.  Male-aptuB  was  at  first  as  great  a  mistake 
in  Latin  as  if  a  German  speaking  English  were  to 
take  ttnpass  in  the  sense  of  unpassend^  and  were  tc 
say,  **  that  he  was  unfit,"  meaning  he  was  unwell.  But 
as  there  was  no  one  to  correct  the  German  lords  and 
masters,  the  expression  male-aptus  was  tolerated,  was 
probably  repeated  by  good-natured  Roman  physi- 
cians, and  became  after  a  time  a  recognized  term. 

One  more  word  of  the  same  kind,  the  presence  of 
which  in  French,  Italian,  and  English  it  would  be 
impossible  to  explain  except  as  a  Germanism,  as  a 
blunder  committed  by  people  who  spoke  in  Latin, 
but  thought  in  German. 

Oegend  in  German  means  region  or  country.     It 

1  In  ClmiM  Groth's  Fio  me  Ltder  ton  Sm^n  un  Beden  vmr  8ckU$wig-Hoi' 
tleen,  1S64,  tohm^  i.  e.  to  come,  in  used  as  an  •^•otire;  **  St  kamt  wedder 
to  tokom  Jahr." 
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is  a  recognized  term,  and  it  signified  originally  thai 
which  is  before  or  against,  what  forms  the  object  of 
our  view.  Now  in  Latin  gegen^  or  against,  would 
be  expressed  by  contra]  and  the  Germans,  not  recol* 
lecting  at  once  the  Latin  word  regio^  took  to  trans- 
lating their  idea  of  Gegend^  that  which  was  before 
them,  by  contratum^  or  terra  corUrata,  This  became 
the  Italian  contrada^  the  French  contrSe^  the  English 
country^ 

And  here,  in  discussing  words  which,  though  orig* 
inally  distinct  in  origin  and  meaning,  have  in  the 
course  of  time  become  identical  or  nearly  identical 
in  sound,  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
name  of  a  scholar  who,  though  best  known  in  the 

1  or.  M.  M.,  Utbtr  Dattiche  SchatHrung  Romaniicher  IVorte,  in  Kuhn't 
ZeUtchrip^  v.  11. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  never  held  the  opinion  ascribed 
to  me  by  M.  Littrd  {Journal  det  SavanU,  avril  1856;  HiaUnrt  dt  la  Langu$ 
Fran^aiUf  1863,  vol.  i.  p.  94),  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Romance 
languages.  My  object  was  to  explain  certain  features  of  these  languages 
which,  I  hold,  would  be  inexplicable  if  we  looked  upon  French,  Italian 
and  Spanish  merely  as  secondary  developments  of  Latin.  They  must  be 
^plained,  as  I  tried  to  show,  by  the  fact  that  the  people  in  whose  minds 
and  mouths  these  modem  ditilects  grew  up,  were  not  all  Romans  or  Roman 
fNTOvincials,  but  tribes  thinking  in  Grerman  and  trying  to  express  them- 
selves in  Latin.  It  was  this  additional  disturbing  agency  to  which  I  en- 
deavored to  call  attention,  without  for  a  moment  wishing  to  deny  other 
more  normal  and  generally  admitted  agencies  which  were  at  work  in  the 
Ibrmation  of  the  Neo- Latin  dialects,  as  much  as  in  all  other  lan^^uages  ad- 
T«ncingfh>m  what  has  been  called  a  synthetic  to  an  analytic  state  of  gram- 
mar. In  trying  to  place  this  special  agency  in  its  proper  light,  I  may  have 
expressed  myself  somewhat  incautiously;  but  if  I  had  to  express  again 
my  own  view  on  the  origin  of  the  Romance  languages,  I  could  not  do  it 
more  clearly  and  accurately  than  in  adopting  the  words  of  my  eminent 
critic:  **  A  mon  tour,  venant,  par  la  s^rie  de  ces  Etudes,  k  m'occuper  da 
d^bat  ouvert,  j*y  prends  une  position  interm^iaire,  pensant  que,  essen- 
tiellement,  c*est  la  tradition  latine  qui  domitie  dans  les  Ungues  roroanes, 
mais  que  Tinvasion  germanique  leur  a  port4  un  rude  coup,  el  que  de  ce 
conflit  oti  elles  ont  failli  succomber,  et  avec  eiles  la  civilisation,  il  leur  est 
rest^  des  cicatrices  encore  apparentes  et  qui  sont«  k  un  certain  point  de  viie^ 
eee  nuances  germaniques  signal^s  par  Max  MiUIer." 
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annals  of  the  physical  sciences,  deserves  an  honor- 
able place  in  the  history  of  the  Science  of  Language. 
Roger  Bacon's  views  on  language  and  etymology 
are  strangely  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  called 
etymology  the  tale  of  trutb,^  and  he  was  probably  the 
first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Comparative  Gram- 
mar. He  uses  the  strongest  language  against  those 
who  proposed  derivations  of  words  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and -Hebrew  without  a  due  regard  to  the  history  of 
these  languages.  **  Brito,"  he  says,  <*  dares  to  derive 
Oehenna  from  the  Greek  ffCy  earth,  and  ennoSj  deep^ 
though  Geherma  is  a  Hebrew  word,  and  cannot  have 
its  origin  in  Greek."*  As  an  instance  of  words  be- 
coming identical  in  the  coarse  of  time,  he  quotes 
kenon  as  used  in  many  raedisBval  compounds.  In 
cenotaph^  an  empty  tomb,  ceno  represents  the  Greek 
Kcvos,  empty.*  In  cenobite^  one  of  a  religious  order 
living  in  a  convent,  ceno  is  the  Ghreek  Kotvos,  common. 
In  encenia^  festivals  kept  in  commemoration  of  the 
foundation  of  churches,  &Ck,  cenia  answers  to  the 
Ghreek  Kaivos,  new,  these  festivals  being  intended  as 
renewals  of  the  memory  of  pious  founders.^  Surely 
this  does  honor  to  the  thirteenth  century ! 

1  Roger  Bacon,  Compendium  Studii,  cap.  7  (ed.  Brewer,  p.  440):  **  qno- 
niam  etymologia  e^t  sermo  vel  ratio  veritatis." 

^  L  c.  cap.  7,  p.  450.  **  Brito  quidem  indignissimuB  auctoritate,  pluries 
redit  in  yitium  de  quo  reprebendit  Hugutionem  et  Papiam.  Nam  cum 
dicit  quod  Gthetma  dicitur  a  ge,  quod  est  term,  et  erwM,  quod  est  prufun- 
dum,  Hebrffium  vocabulum  docet  oriri  ex  Gr»co;  quia  ge  pro  terra  est 
Gmcum,  et  gthetma  est  Hebrttum.'* 

>  /.  c.  cap.  7,  p.  457.  **  Similiter  muUa  falsa  dicuntnr  cam  istis  nomini- 
bus,  cenobium,  cenodoada,  ericenia^  cinomia,  icennphagia^  et  bujusmodi  8imi« 
lia.  Et  est  error  In  simplicibu^  et  coropositts,  et  ignorantia  horribills. 
Propter  quod  diligenter  considerandum  est  quod  multa  istorum  dicuntur  a 
fuvu  GrsBco,  sed  non  omnia.  Et  sciendum  quod  cenon^  apud  nos  proiatum 
ano  modo,  scribitur  apud  Grsscos  tribus  modis.    Primo  per  e  breve,  sicat 
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Accidents  like  those  which  we  have  hitherto  dis* 
cussed  are,  no  doubt,  more  frequent  in  the  modern 
history  of  speech,  becaase,  owing  to  ethnie  migra* 
tions  and  political  convulsions,  the  dialects  of  neigh- 
boring or  distant  races  have  become  mixed  op 
together  more  and  more  with  every  century  that  has 
passed  over  the  ethnological  surface  of  Europe.  But 
in  ancient  times  also  there  had  been  migrations,  and 
wars,  and  colonies  causing  a  dislocation  and  inter- 
mixture of  the  various  strata  of  human  speech,  and 
the  literary  languages  of  Greece  and  Ron^,  however 
uniform  they  may  seem  to  us  in  their  classical  writ^ 
ings,  had  grown  up,  like  French  or  English,  by  a 
constant  process  of  absorption  and  appropriation, 
exercised  on  the  various  dialects  of  Italy  and  Oreeceu 
What  happened  in  French  happened  in  Latin.  As 
the  French  ace  no  longer  aware  that  their  paysan,  a 
peasant,  and  pdien^  a  pagan,  were  originally  bat 
alight  dialectic  varieties  of  the  same  Latin  word 
pagamiSy  a  villager,  the  citizen  of  Rome  used  the  two 
words  tuna^  moon,  and  Luciua^  the  goddess,  without 
being  aware  that  both  were  derived  from  the  same 
root  In  luna  the  c  belonging  to  the  root  lucere^  to 
shine,  is  elided ;  not  by  caprice  or  accident,  but  ac- 
cording to  general  phonetic  rule  which  requires  the 
omission  of  a  guttural  before  a  liquid.  Thus  lumen^ 
light,  stands  for  luemen ;  examen  for  exagfnen\fiamma^ 

jbenofi,  et  ric  est  inaoe  seu  vacuum,  m  quo  ctanodifxia,  qun  est  yana  gloria. 
. .  .  Secuiido  modo  scribitur  |>er  diphthongum  ex  alpha  et  iota,  sicut  ibammi, 
et  tunc  idem  eat  quod  novum;  unde  enromia,  quod  est  innovatio  vel  «iedi- 
catio,  vel  nova  festa  et  dedicatiooes  eccleslarum.  .  .  .  Tertio  modo  scri- 
bitur  per  diphthongum  ex  ouiicron  et  iota,  sicut  lannot.  .  .  .  Unde  dicuat 
ceiMMi,  a  quo  epieenum^  communis  generis.  .  .  .  Item  a  cenon,  quod  eat 
MWimone,  et  6i«is,  quod  est  \'ita,  dicitur  ceno&itim,  et  cettobitm,  quasi  com* 
Bimiter  viventes.** 
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flaroe;  iox  Jhgma^  £rom  flagrwre^  to  burn ;  fiamen  for 
flagmen^  the  lighter,  the  priest  (not  brahman) ;  lanioj 
a  butdier,  if  derived  fironi  a  root  akin  to  lacerare^  to 
lacerate,  stands  for  lacnio.  CofUaminarej  to  oontam- 
inate,  is  certainly  derived  from  the  same  verb  tangos 
to  tonch,  from  which  we  have  contagio^  contagion, 
as  «v eU  as  iaUeger^  intact,  entire.  Coniaminarey  there- 
fore, was  originally  cotUagminare.  This  is  in  fact 
the  same  phonetic  rale  which,  if  applied  to  the  Ten- 
tonic  laugaages,  accounts  for  the  change  of  German 
Nagel  into  nat7,  Zc^el  into  taH^  Hagel  into  haU^  Riegel 
into  rail^  Regen  into  raioi^  ^t^g^l  into  flail^  Segei 
into  sail ;  and  which,  if  applied  to  Greek  and  Latin, 
helps  as  to  discover  the  identity  of  the  Greek  Idchne^ 
wool,  and  Latin  Idna ;  of  Greek  drdchne^  a  spider,  and 
Latin  ardnea.  Though  a  scholar  like  Cicero  ^  might 
have  been  aware  that  o/o,  a  wing,  was  but  an  ab- 
breviated form  of  axittaj  the  arm-pit,  the  two  words 
were  as  distinct  to  the  common  citizen  of  Rome  as 
paien  and  paysan  to  the  modem  Frenchman.  l%2a, 
a  web,  must,  on  the  same  principle,  be  derived  from 
iexeloj  and  this  from  the  verb  tezere^  to  weave.  Thus 
malay  the  cheek,  is  derived  from  maxilla^  the  jawbone, 
and  veium^  a  sail  or  veil,  from  vexillum^  anything 
dying  or  moved  by  the  wind,  a  streams,  a  flag,  or  a 
banner.  Once  in  possession  of  this  rule,  we  are  able 
to  discover  even  in  such  modem  and  corrapt  forms 
as  subUcy  the  same  Latin  root  texere,  to  weave,  which 
appeared  in  tela.  From  texere  was  formed  the  Latin 
adjective  subtUtSy  that  which  is  woven  under  or  be- 
neath, with  the  same  metaphor  which  leads  us  to  say 

I  **  Quomodo  eniin  veeter  AxiOa  Ala  factits  est  nisi  fug4  litem  ▼BstSorit, 
qiiam  literoin  etinm  e  maxUlU  et  iaxiUU  et  vexiUo  et  pitatilio  ( 
t^gaas  LatUi  sennoiys  eveUit'*  —  Cicero,  Ont  45,  |  US. 
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fine  8piM ;  and  this  dwindled  down  into  the  English 
subtle. 

Other  words  in  Latin,  the  diflference  of  which  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  local  pronunciation, 
are  cors  and  cohorSy  nit  and  mkil^  mi  and  mihij  prendo 
and  prehendoy  prudens  and  providens^  bruma^  the  win- 
ter solstice,  and  brevissima^  sciL  dies^  the  shortest 
day.^  Thus,  again,  susum  stands  for  sursum^  up- 
ward, from  svb  and  versum.  Suby  it  is  true,  means 
generally  below,  under ;  bat,  like  the  Ghreek  hi/p^y  it 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  ^  from  below,"  and  thus  may 
seem  to  have  two  meanings  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other,  below  and  upward.  Submittere  means 
to  place  below,  to  lay  down,  to  submit ;  sublevarej  to 
lift  from  below,  to  raise  up.  SummuSf  a  superlative 
of  iuby  hipatoSy  a  superlative  of  hypdy  do  not  mean 
the  lowest  but  the  highest.^  As  sub-versum  glides 
into  sursum  and  susumy  so  retroversum  becomes  re- 
irorsuMy  retrosunty  and  rursum.  Proversum  becomes 
prorsuMy  originally  forwardy  straightforward ;  and 
hence  orcUio  prosay  straightforward  speech  or  prose, 
opposed  to  oratio  vinciay  fettered  or  measured  speechi 
poetry.' 

Now  as  we  look  upon  ^olic  and  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Attic,  as  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language,  as 
we  discover  in  the  Romance  languages  mere  varie- 
ties of  the  Latin,  and  in  the  Scandinavian,  the  High- 
German,  and  Low-Gtermaii,  only  three  branches  of 
one  and  the  same  stock,  we  must  learn  to  look  upon 
Greek  and  Latin,  Teutonic  and  Celtic,  Slavonic, 

I  Pott,  EtffmologiMche  Fortdiungtn^  i.  p.  645. 

>  The  SaDskrit  upa  and  upari  correspond  to  Greek  iiro  and  hnep,  Latia 
ml  and  miptr^  Gothic  uf  and  «i/ar. 
<  Quint  0, 4,  ^  oratio  alia  vincta  atqne  oontezta,  alia  ioliita.** 
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Sanskrit,  and  the  ancient  Persian,  as  so  many  ya* 
rieties  of  one  and  the  same  original  type  of  speech, 
which  were  fixed  in  the  end  as  the  classical  organs 
of  the  literature  of  the  world.  Taking  this  point  of 
view,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how  what  hap- 
pens in  the  modern,  happened  in  the  ancient  periods 
of  the  history  of  language.  The  same  word,  with 
but  slight  dialectic  variations,  exists  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Gothic,  and  Sanskrit,  and  vocables  which  at  first 
sight  appear  totally  different,  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  no  greater  difference  than  that  which 
separates  an  Italian  word  from  its  cognate  term  in 
French.  There  is  little  similarity  to  the  naked  eye 
between  pen  and  feather^  yet  if  placed  under  the 
microscope  of  comparative  grammar,  both  words 
disclose  exactly  the  same  structure.  Both  are  de« 
rived  from  a  root  pat^  which  in  Sanskrit  means  to 
fly,  and  which  is  easily  recognized  in  the  Greek 
petomaij  I  fly.  From  this  root  a  Sanskrit  word  is 
derived  by  means  of  the  instrumental  suffix  tra^  paU 
tra^  OT  pata'troy  meaning  the  instrument  of  flying,  a 
wing,  or  a  feather.  From  the  same  root  another 
substantive  was  derived,  which  became  current  in 
the  Latin  dialect  of  the  Aryan  speech,  poUna  ox 
petnoj  meaning  equally  an  instrument  of  flying,  or 
a  feather.  This  petna  became  changed  into  penna  -— > 
a  change  which  rests  not  merely  on  phonetic  anal- 
ogy, but  is  confirmed  by  Festus,  who  mentions  the 
intermediate  Italian  form,  pesna}  The  Teutonic 
dialect  retained  the  same  derivative  which  we  saw 
in    Sanskrit,  only   modifying  its  pronunciation  by 

1  Cf.  Greek  /per/ioc,  Latin  rumm  and  remiM.     Trirumot  occon  ia  tha 
inacriptioo  of  the  Colamna  Rostrata. 
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snbstitating  aspirated  for  hard  consonantSi  accord 
ing  to  rale.  Thus  patra  bad  to  be  changed  into 
phatkra^  in  which  we  easily  recognize  the  English 
feather.  Thus  pen  and  feather^  the  one  from  a 
Latin,  the  other  from  a  Teutonic  source,  are  estab- 
lished as  merely  phonetic  varieties  of  the  same  word, 
analogous  in  every  respect  to  such  double  words  as 
those  which  we  pointed  out  in  Latin,  which  we  saw 
in  much  larger  numbers  in  French,  and  which  im- 
part not  only  the  charm  of  variety,  but  the  power  of 
minute  exactness  to  the  language  of  Chaucer,  Shak« 
speare,  and  Milton. 

3.  DifferefU  Words  take  the  same  Form  in  different 
Languages. 

We  have  examined  in  full  detail  two  of  the  prop- 
ositions which  serve  to  prove  that  in  scientific  ety- 
mology identity  of  origin  is  in  no  way  dependent  on 
identity  of  sound  or  meaning.  If  words  oould  for- 
ever retain  their  original  sound  and  their  original 
meaning,  language  would  have  no  history  at  all ; 
there  would  have  been  no  confusion  of  tongues,  and 
our  language  would  still  be  the  language  of  our  first 
ancestors.  But  it  is  the  very  nature  of  language 
to  grow  and  to  change,  and  unless  we  are  able  to 
discover  the  rules  of  this  change,  and  the  laws  of 
this  growth,  we  shall  never  succeed  in  tracing  back 
to  their  original  source  and  primitive  import  the 
manifold  formations  of  human  speech,  scattered  in 
endless  variety  over  all  the  villages,  towns,  countries, 
and  continents  of  our  globe.  The  radical  elements 
of  language  are  so  extremely  few,  and  the  words 
which  constitute  the  dialects  of  mankind  so  count- 
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law,  that  unless  it  bad  been  possible  to  express  the 
infinitesimal  shades  of  human  thought  by  the  slight- 
est differences  in  derivation  or  pronunciation,  we 
should  never  understand  bow  so  colossal  a  fabric 
could  have  been  reared  from  materials  so  scanty. 
Etymology  is  the  knowledge  of  the  changes  of 
words,  and  so  far  from  expecting  identity,  or  even 
similarity  of  sound  in  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
word,  as  now  used  in  English,  and  as  nsed  by  the 
poets  of  the  Veda,  we  should  always  be  on  our 
guard  against  any  etymology  which  would  fain 
make  us  believe  that  certain  words  which  exist  in 
French  existed  in  exactly  the  same  form  in  Latin, 
or  that  certain  Latin  words  could  be  discovered 
without  the  change  of  a  single  letter  in  Greek  or 
Sanskrit  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  laws  which 
govern  the  growth  of  language,  we  can  lay  it  down 
with  perfect  certainty,  that  words  of  identically  the 
same  sound  in  English  and  in  Sanskrit  cannot  be 
the  same  words.  And  this  leads  ns  to  our  third 
proposition.  It  does  happen  now  and  then  that  in 
languages,  whether  related  to  each  other  or  not,  cer- 
tain words  appear  of  identicsdly  the  same  sound 
and  with  some  similarity  of  meaning.  These  words, 
which  former  etymologists  seized  upon  as  most  con- 
firmatory of  their  views,  are  now  looked  upon  with 
well-founded  mistrust.  Attempts,  for  instance,  are 
frequently  made  at  comparing  Hebrew  words  with 
the  words  of  Aryan  languages.  If  this  is  done  with 
a  proper  regard  to  the  immense  distance  which  sepa- 
rates the  Semitic  from  the  Aryan  languages,  it  de- 
serves the  highest  credit.  But  if,  instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  pointing  out  the  faint  coincidences 
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m  the  lowest  and  most  general  elements  of  speech, 
Bcbolars  imagine  they  can  discover  isolated  cases  of 
minute  coincidence  amidst  the  general  disparity  in 
the  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Aryan  and  Se- 
mitic families  of  speech,  their  attempts  become  an- 
scientific  and  reprehensible. 

It  is  surprising,  considering  the  immense  number 
of  words  that  might  be  formed  by  freely  mixing  the 
twenty-five  letters  of  our  alphabet,  that  in  languages 
belonging  to  totally  different  families,  the  same  ideas 
should  sometimes  be  expressed  by  the  same  or  very 
similar  words.  Dr.  Bae,  in  order  to  prove  some  kiod 
of  relationship  between  the  Polynesian  and  Aryan 
languages,  quotes  the  Tahitian  pura^  to  blaze  as  a 
fire,  the  New  Zealand  kcq)ura^  fire,  as  similar  to 
Greek  pyr^  fire.  He  compares  Polynesian  oo,  sun- 
rise, with  Eos;  Hawaian  mauna  with  mons;  Ha- 
waian  ike^  he  saw  or  knew,  with  Sanskrit  CJbA,  to 
see ;  fnanao^  I  think,  with  Sanskrit  man,  to  think ; 
nooj  I  perceive,  and  noo-noo^  wise,  with  Sanskrit /s^f, 
to  know ;  orero  or  orelOj  a  continuous  speech,  with 
oratio ;  AroZa,  I  proclaim,  with  Greek  kaleiftj  to  call ; 
kalanga^  continuous  speech,  with  harcmgue ;  kani  and 
kakanij  to  sing,  with  cano ;  mele^  a  chanted  poem, 
with  nUlos} 

It  is  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  same  kind. 
Thus  in  the  Kafir  language  to  beat  is  beta^  to  tell  is 
tyelo,  hollow  is  uholo? 

In  Modern  Greek,  eye  is  moHj  a  corruption  of  am- 

1  Se«  M.  M.,  T%traman  Lttnguaget,  p.  05,  ieq.  Pott,  in  Deutscke  Mot' 
genldtuli$che  GtulUchaft^  ix.  430,  contnining  an  elaboimd  oritidsm  os 
M.  M/s  Tumnian  Languages.  The  name  author  has  collected  Mina  son 
accidental  coincidenceit  in  his  Efymolngische  Fvrschungen^  ii.  430. 

*  Appleyard,  Kafir  Language,  p.  3. 
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muHon;  in  Polynesian,  eye  is  mato,  and  in  Lithu- 
anian matau  is  to  see. 

And  what  applies  to  languages  which,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  related  at  all,  such  as  He- 
brew and  English,  or  Hawaian  and  Greek,  applies 
with  equal  force  to  cognate  languages.  Here,  too,  a 
perfect,  identity  of  «ound  between  words  of  various 
dialects  is  always  suspicious.  No  scholar  would 
nowadays  venture  to  compare  to  look  with  San- 
skrit lokayati;  to  speed  with  Greek  speudo;  to  call 
with  Greek  kalein;  to  care  with  Latin  cura.  The 
English  sound  of  t,  which  in  English  expresses  an 
eye,  oculus,  is  used  in  German  in  the  sense  of  egff^ 
ovum;  and  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  take 
both  words  as  expressive  of  roundness,  applied  in 
the  one  case  to  an  egg^  in  the  other  to  an  eye.  The 
English  eye^  however,  must  be  traced  back  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  edge,  Gothic  augdj  German  Auge,  words 
akin  to  Sanskrit  akshi,  the  Latin  octUus,  the  Greek 
osse ;  whereas  the  German  jSt,  which  in  Old  High- 
Gterraan  forms  its  plural  eigir,  is  identical  with  the 
English  egg  J  the  Latin  ovum,  the  Greek  oFon,  and 
possibly  connected  with  .  avisj  bird.  This  Anglo- 
Saxon  edge,  eye,  dwindles  down  to  y  in  daisy,  and 
to  ow  in  window,  supposing  that  window  is  the  Old 
Norse  vindauga,  the  Swedish  vindd'ga,  the  Old  Eng« 
glish  windor}  In  Gothic,  a  window  is  called  auga* 
dauro,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  edgduru,  i.  e.  eye-door.  In 
island  (which  ought  to  be  spelt  iland),  the  first  por- 
tion is  neither  egg  nor  eye,  but  a  corruption  of  Gothic 
ahva,  i.  e.  o^ua,  water;  hence  Anglo-Saxon  edla/nd^ 
the  Old  Norse  aland,  waterland. 

iQrimm,  DeuUdtt  Orawmatik^  ii.  pp.  198, 421. 
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What  can  be  more  tempting  than  to  derive  ^  on 
the  whole  ^^  from  the  Greek  kaih  hdlon^  from  which 
Catholic  ?  ^  Buttmann,  in  his  ^  Lexilogus,"  has  no 
misgivings  whatever  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Greek 
hdlos  and  the  English  hale  and  whole  and  wholesome. 
At  present,  a  mere  reference  to  "  Ghrimm's  Law " 
enables  any  tyro  in  etymology  to  reject  this  identifi* 
cation  as  impossible.  First  of  all,  wholcy  in  the  sense 
of  sound,  is  really  the  same  word  as  hale.  Both  exist 
ID  Anglo-Saxon  under  the  form  of  hdly  in  Gothic  as 
hailj  German  heUJ  Now,  an  initial  aspirate  in  An- 
glo-Saxon or  Gothic  presupposes  a  tenuis  in  Gh*eek, 
and  if,  therefore,  the  same  word  existed  in  Greek,  it 
could  only  have  been  kdlos^  not  h6los. 

In  h6l4}s  the  asper  points  to  an  original  5  in  San* 
skrit  and  Latin,  and  hdlos  has  therefore  been  rightly 
identified  with  Sanskrit  sa/rva  and  Latin  saivus  and 
ioUus^  in  soUerSj  soUenmis^  tolliferreusj  ice 

There  is  perhaps  no  etymology  so  generally  acqui* 
esced  in  as  that  which  derives  Ood  from  good.  In 
Danish  good  is  godj  but  the  identity  of  sound  be- 
tween the  English  Ood  and  the  Danish  god  is  merely 
accidental ;  the  two  words  are  distinct,  and  are  kept 
distinct  in  every  dialect  of  the  Teutonic  family.  As 
in  English  we  have  God  and  ffoody  we  have  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  God  and  gdd ;  in  Gk>thic,  GtUh  and  god  ;  in 
Old  High-German,  Cot  and  cuol ;  in  German,  Crott 
and  gut;  in  Danish,  Gud  and  god;  in  Dutch,  God 
and  goed.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  satis- 
factory etymology  of  either  Ghd  or  good^  it  is  clear 
that  two  words  which  thus  run  parallel  in  all  these 

1  Pott.  EtyitoL  Fondiungen^  i.  774,  ieq.    "  SoUaiii  Otc«  totnai  et  lill^ 
dam  aignificat**  —  Festns. 
<  Qrimm,  I>€ut»ck$  Orammatikf  L  pp.  389, 894. 
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dialects  without  ever  meeting,  cannot  be  traced  back 
to  one  central  point.  Cfod  was  most  likely  an  old 
heathen  name  of  the  Deity,  and  for  such  a  name  the 
supposed  etymological  meaning  of  good  would  be  far 
too  modern,  too  abstract,  too  Christian.^  In  the  Old 
Norse,  Oo6  is  actually  foond  in  the  sense  of  a  graven 
image,  an  idol,  and  is  then  used  as  a  neater,  whereas^ 
in  the  same  language,  Gu\  as  a  masculine,  means 
Ck>d.  When,  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
the  Teutonic  races  used  God  as  the  name  of  the  true 
God,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Romanic  nations 
retained  their  old  heathen  word  Deusy  we  find  that  in 
Old  High-Gterman  a  new  word  was  formed  for  false 
gods  or  idols.  They  were  called  apcoi^  as  if  ex-gods. 
The  Modern  German  word  for  idol,  Od'tze^  is  but  a 
modified  form  of  Ood,  and  the  compound  Oelgdize^ 
which  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  seems  actually  to 
point  back  to  ancient  stone  idols,  before  which,  in  the 
days  of  old,  lamps  were  lighted  and  incense  burned. 
Luther,  in  translating  the  passage  of  Deuteronomy, 
^  And  ye  shall  hew  down  the  graven  images  of  their 
gods,"  uses  the  expression,  ^die  Od'tzen  inrer  Offtter.^ 
What  thus  happens  in  difierent  dialects  may  hap- 
pen also  in  one  and  the  same  language;  and  this 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  our  fourth  and  last 
proposition. 

4.  Different  Words  may  take  the  same  Form  in  one 
and  the  same  Language. 

The  same  causes  which  make  words  which  are 
perfectly  distinct  in  their  origin  to  assume  the  same, 

1  In  the  language  of  the  gipsies,  devel,  meaning  God,  is  connected  with 
Sinskrit  deva,    Knho,  BtiiMtgt,  i.  p.  147.    Pott,  DU  JRgetmer,  il.  p.  ilL 
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or  very  nearly  the  same  sound  in  English  and  Qer 
man,  may  produce  a  similar  convergence  between 
two  words  in  one  and  the  same  language.  Nay,  the 
chances  are,  if  we  take  into  account  the  peculi- 
arities of  pronunciation  and  grammar  in  each  dia- 
lect, that  perfect  identity  of  sound  between  two 
words,  differing  in  origin,  will  occur  more  frequently 
in  one  and  the  same  than  in  different  dialects.  It 
would  seem  to  follow,  also,  that  these  cases  of  verbal 
convergence  are  more  frequent  in  modern  than  in 
ancient  languages ;  for  it  is  only  by  a  constant  pro- 
cess of  phonetic  corruption,  by  a  constant  wearing 
off  of  the  sharp  edges  of  words,  that  this  verbal 
assimilation  can  be  explained.  Many  words  in  Latin 
differ  by  their  terminations  only ;  these  terminations 
were  generally  omitted  in  the  modern  Romance 
dialects,  and  the  result  is,  that  these  words  are  no 
longer  distinguishable  in  sound.  Thus  novus  in 
Latin  means  new;  novem^  nine',  the  terminations 
being  dropped,  both  become  in  French  neuf.  Suum^ 
his^  is  pronounced  in  French  son]  sonunij  sounds  is 
reduced  to  the  same  form.  In  the  same  manner 
tuunij  thine,  and  tonus,  tone,  become  ton.  The  French 
feu,  fire,  is  the  JjoXm  focus ;  feu,  in  the  sense  of  late, 
is  not  exactly  Latin,  —  at  least,  it  is  derived  from 
Latin  in  the  most  barbarous  way.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  find  in  Spanish  samos,  sois,  son,  where  sois 
stands  ungrammatically  for  Latin  estis ;  as  in  the 
same  language  a  gerund  siendo  is  formed  which 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  barbarous  Latin  form, 
essendo,  so  a  past  participle  fuitus  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  Latin  perfect  fui,  I  was ;  and  this 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  French  feu,  late.  Hence 
we  find  both  feu  la  reine  and  la  feue  reine. 
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Tt  sometimes  happens  that  three  Latin  words  are 
absorbed  into  one  French  soand.  The  sound  of  mer 
conveys  in  French  three  distinct  meanings ;  it  means 
sea,  mother^  and  mayor*  Suppose  that  French  had 
oever  been  written  down,  and  had  to  be  reduced  to 
writing  for  the  first  time  by  missionaries  sent  to  Paris 
from  New  Zealand^  would  not  m^r,  in  their  dictionary 
of  the  French  language,  be  put  down  with  three  dia'> 
tinct  meanings,—-  meanings  having  no  more  in  com* 
toon  than  the  explanations  given  in  some  of  our  old 
Greek  and  Latin  dictionaries?  It  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  advantages  of  the  historical  system  of  spelling 
that  the  French  are  able  to  distinguish  between  la 
mer,  mare^  le  maire,  major,  la  mere,  mater]  yet  if 
these  words  produce  no  confusion  in  the  course  of  a 
rapid  conversation,  they  would  hardly  be  more  per^- 
jdexing  in  reading,  even  though  written  phonetically. 

There  are  instances  where  four  and  five  words,  all 
of  Latin  origin,  have  dwindled  away  into  one  French 
term.  Ver,  the  worm,  is  Latin  vermis ;  vers,  a  verse^ 
is  Latin  versus ;  verre,  a  glass,  is  Latin  vUrum ;  vert^ 
green,  is  Latin  viridis;  vair,  fur,  is  Latin  varius. 
Nor  is  there  any  difference  in  pronunciation  between 
the  French  mai^  the  month  of  May,  the  Latin  majus ; 
mais,  but,  the  Latin  magis ;  mes,  the  plural  of  my, 
Latin  mei ;  and  la  maie,  a  trough,  perhaps  the  Latin 
mactra]  or  between  sang',  blood,  sanguis;  cent,  a 
aundred,  cenium ;  sans,  without,  sine ;  sent,  he  feels, 
ieniU ;  s^eny  in  U  s'en  va,  inde* 

Where  the  spelling  is  the  siune,  as  it  is,  for  instancci 
Id  louer,  to  praise,  and  Umer,  to  let,  attempts  have  not 
been  wanting  to  show  that  the  second  meaning  was 
^krived  from  the  first ;  that  lauer,  for  instance,  was 

90 
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used  in  the  sense  of  letting,  because  you  have  to 
praise  your  lodgings  before  you  can  let  them.  Tbds 
fin^  fine,  was  connected  with  fin^  tbe  end,  because 
the  end  occasionally  expresses  tbe  smallest  point  of 
an  object.  Now,  in  tbe  first  instance,  botb  louet^  to 
let,  and  louer^  to  praise,  are  derived  from  Latin ;  the 
one  is  laudare,  the  other  locare.  In  the  other  instance 
we  have  to  mark  a  second  cause  of  verbal  confusion 
in  French.  Two  words,  the  one  derived  from  a  Latin, 
the  other  from  a  German  source,  met  on  the  neutral 
soil  of  France,  and,  after  being  divested  of  their  nia- 
tional  dress,  ceased  to  be  distinguishable  from  each 
other.  The  same  applies  to  the  French  causer.  In 
one  sense  it  is  the  Latin  causare,  to  cause ;  in  an- 
other, the  Old  German  chdson^  the  Modern  German 
kosen.  As  French  borrows  not  only  from  Gtermfin, 
but  also  from  Greek,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  in 
le  page^  psLge?  we  meet  with  the  Ghreek  pcUdion^  a 
small  boy,  whereas  la  page  is  the  Latin  pagina^tL 
page  or  leaf. 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  words,  though  apparently  invested  with 
two  quite  heterogeneous  meanings,  must  neverthe- 
less be  referred  to  one  and  the  same  original.  Volefy 
to  fly,  is  clearly  the  Latin  volare ;  but  volefj  to  steal, 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  require  a  different  ety- 
mology. There  is,  however,  no  simple  word,  whether 
in  Latin,  or  Celtic,  or  Greek,  or  German,  firom  which 
voler^  to  steal,  could  be  derived.  Now,  as  we  ob- 
served that  the  same  Latin  word  branched  off  into 
two  distinct  French  words  by  a  gradual  change  of 
pronunciation,  we  must  here  admit  a  similar  bifurca- 
tion, brought  on  by  a  gradual  change  of  meaning. 
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It  would  not,  of  course,  be  satisfactory  to  have  re- 
course to  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption,  and  to  say 
that  a  thief  was  called  volator^  a  flyer,  because  he 
'flew  away  like  a  bird  from  bis  pursuers.  But  Pro- 
fessor  Diez  has  shown  that  in  Old  French,  to  steal 
is  embler,  which  is  the  medissval  Latin  imbulare^ 
used,  for  instance,  in  the  *'  Lex  Salica.''  This  imbiUare 
is  the  genuine  Latin  involarCy  which  is  used  in  Latin 
of  birds  flying  down,^  of  men  and  women  flying  at 
each  other  in  a  rage,*  of  soldiers  dashing  upon  an 
enemy ,^  and  of  thieves  pouncing  upon  a  thing  not 
their  own.^  The  same  involare  is  used  in  Italian  in 
the  sense  of  stealing,  and  in  the  Florentine  dialect 
it  is  pronounced  imbolare^  like  the  French  embler. 
It  was  this  involare^  with  the  sense  of  seizing,  which 
Was  abbreviated  to  the  French  voler.  Voler^  there- 
fore, meant  originally,  not  to  fly  away,  but  to  fly 
upon,  just  as  the  Latin  impetus^  assault,  is  derived 
from  the  root  pai^  to  fly,  in  Sanskrit,  from  which  we 
derived  penna  and  feather.  A  complete  dictionary 
of  words  of  this  kind  in  French  has  been  published 
by  M.  E.  Zlatagorskoi,  under  the  title,  ^  Essai  d'un 
Dictionnaire  des  Homonymes  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
faise"  (Leipzig,  1862),  and  a  similar  dictionary 
might  be  composed  in  English.     For  here,  too,  we 

1  **Neque  enim  debent  (avea)  ifwis  nidis  inrolare;  ne,  dam  adfiliiuit, 
pedibus  ova  confringanL**  —  Col.  8,  3,  5. 

*  **  Vix  me  contioeo,  qafai  involem  in  capiDam,  monstram.** — Ter.  Emk 
5,2,90. 

9  *  Adeoque  improrisl  castra  involavare.**  —  Tac  ff,  4, 88. 

4  **Remitte  |Mllium  mihi  meum  quod  involasti.'*  —  Gat  85,  6.  Thesa 
passages  are  taken  firom  White  and  Riddle*a  LtUm-EngKA  JXctionanf,  a 
work  which  desenret  the  highest  credit  for  the  careful  and  thoughtful 
manner  in  which  the  meanings  of  each  word  are  arranged  and  built  up 
trchitectunilly,  stoiy  on  stoiy. 
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find  not  only  Romance  words  differing  in  origin  and 
becoming  identical  in  form,  but  Saxon  words  like- 
wise; nay,  not  unfrequently  we  meet  with  words 
of  Saxon  origin  which  have  become  outwardly 
identical  with  words  of  Romance  origin.  Foat  io- 
stance: — 


L  tobhm  . 

A.  a  mwan,  the  wind  blows 

to  blow  • 

A.  S.  blowian^  the  flower  blowi 

to  cleave 

A.  8.  clifian,  to  stick 

io  cleave 

A.  S.  clu/an,  to  sunder 

a  hawk  . 

A.  S.  ka/uc,  a  binl ;  German  Habiekt 

t&hawk  . 

to  offbr  ibr  tale,  Oermam  kOkm 

tolaU    . 

A.  S.  geliutan^  to  eodme 

last    .    . 

A.  S.  lalost,  latest 

last    .    . 

A.  S.  hlctsty  burden 

last    .    . 

A.  S.  Idst,  mould  for  making  shoes 

toKe.    . 

A.  S.  Kcgan,  to  repose 

tolie.    . 

A.  8.  leogan^  to  speak  witratb 

9QT     •      • 

A.  a  edre,  the  ear;  Lat  «tir» 

Mr     .     • 

A.  a  e<£r,  the  ear  of  oora;  Gothic  aks;  Qm^ 

man  Akre 

n.  eowU     . 

Latin  comes 

to  count . 

Latin  compuiare 

to  repair 
tortpahr 

Latin  reparare 

Latm  ftpaSriaf^ 

turn     . 

Latin  fempw 

tmse 

Latin  tsnsus 

vice  .    • 

Latin  vidum 

vice   .    . 

Latin  vtc« 

nL  com  •    • 

A.  a  tfom,  in  the  fields 

com.  • 

Latin  comu^  on  the  feet 

sage  .    . 

A.  8.  salwigct  a  plant 

sage  .    . 

Latin  sapim 

90  see     . 

A.  a  MoAofi 

see    .    • 

Latm  «Mf  A 

scale 

A.  8.  scalu,  of  a  balanca 

scale 

A.  a  «cm/u,  of  a  fish 
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§imi€  •  Latin  $cakt^  steps 

mmnd  .  A.  8.  $und^  hale 

«<HAn^  .  A.  N.  Bundf  of  the  sea,  from  swimman 

$atmd  .  Latin  sonus^  tone 

souruf  .  Latin  subwidare^  to  dive  ^ 

Although,  as  I  said  before,  the  nnmber  of  Ihese 
equivocal  words  will  increase  with  the  progress  of 
phonetic  ooirai^oii,  yet  they  exist  likewise  in  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  ancient  languages.  « There 
is  not  one  of  these  languages  so  ancient  as  not  to 
disclose  to  the  eye  of  an  accurate  observer  a  distant 
past  In  Latin,  in  Greek,  and  even  in  Sanskrit^ 
phonetic  corruption  has  been  at  work,  smoothing  the 
primitive  asperity  of  language,  and  now  and  thea 
pKxlaoing  exactly  the  same  effects  which  we  have 
just  been  watching  in  French  and  English.  Thus, 
Latin  esi  is  not  only  the  Sanskrit  tzsti^  the  Greek  esti^ 
h«t  it  likewise  stands  for  Latin  edUj  he  eats.  Now^ 
as  in  German  isi  has  equally  these  two  meanings, 
though  they  are  kept  distinct  by  a  difference  of  spel^ 
isg,  elaborate  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove 
that  the  auxiliary  verb  was  derived  from  a  verb 
which  originally  meant  to  eat,  ^-^  eating  being  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  the  most  natural  assertion  of 
our  existence. 

The  Gbeek  ids  means  both  arrow  and  poison  ;  and 
here  again  attempts  were  made  to  derive  either  arrow 
&om  poison,  or  poison  from  arrow.^  Though  these 
two  words  occur  in  the  most  ancient  Greek,  they  ara 
nevertheless  each  of  them  secondary  modificatioiM 

^  Lnge  namberv  of  simiUur  words  ki  Matsner,  Engl^cKe  Grammadk^  i. 
p.  187 ;  Koch,  HuUnitdie  GrammaUk  der  Engliichtn  Sprdche^  i.  p.  993. 

t  The  ooioddsnoe  of  ro^sv,  a  bow,  and  to^ucop,  poison  for  smearing 
mows  (heuoe  iiUogication\  k  cwrioos. 
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of  two  originally  distinct  words.  This  can  be  seen 
by  reference  to  Sanskrit,  where  arrow  is  tVm,  whereas 
poison  is  visha,  Latin  mrus.  It  is  through  the  infla« 
ence  of  two  phonetic  laws  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
language  —  the  one  allowing  the  dropping  of  a 
sibilant  between  two  vowels,  the  other  the  elision 
of  the  initial  v,  the  soK»lled  digamma — that  ithu 
and  visha  converged  towards  the  Greek  ids. 

There  are  three  roots  in  Sanskrit  which  in  Greek 
assume  one  and  the  same  form,  and  would  be  almost 
andistinguishable  except  for  the  light  which  is  throwa 
upon  them  from  cognate  idioms.  iVoA,  in  Sanskrit, 
means  to  bind,  to  join  together ;  snuy  in  Sanskriti 
means  to  flow,  or  to  swim ;  fMS^  in  Sanskrit,  means 
to  come.  These  three  roots  assume  in  Greek  the 
form  neo. 

NSo^  fut  neso  (the  Sanskrit  NAH),  means  to  spiny 
originally  to  join  together ;  it  is  the  Gkrman  niUien^ 
to  sew,  Latin  nere.  Here  we  have  only  to  observe 
the  loss  of  the  original  aspirate  A,  which  reappears, 
however,  in  the  Greek  verb  neihd^  I  spin ;  and  the 
former  existence  of  which  can  be  discovered  in  Latin 
also,  where  the  c  of  necto  points  to  the  original  gut*^ 
tnral  A* 

SNU^  snautif  to  run,  appears  in  Greek  as  nSo^r 
This  n^6  stands  for  sneFo.  S  is  elided  as  in  mikrds 
for  $mikr6s^  and  the  digamma  disappears,  as  usual^ 
between  two  vowels.  It  reappears,  however,  as  soon 
as  it  stands  no  longer  in  this  position.  Hence  fut. 
fkeusomai^  aor.  Sneusa.  From  this  root,  or  rather  from 
the  still  simpler  and   more   primitive  root  nu,  the 

1  Cr.  Mehlhoni,  $  54.     Also  <j^aAA4>,  fallo;  a^/yc{,  Aingas.     Vmtm 
••Dtions  in  Latin,  smitto  and  mitto,  stiiUvas  and  mtavus. 
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Aryan  langaages  derived  their  word  for  ship,  origi- 
nally the  swimmer ;  Sanskrit  nausy  ndvas ;  Greek  fiat2#, 
ne^s  ;  Latin  navis ;  and  likewise  their  word  for  snow, 
the  Gothic  snaivSy  the  Latin  nix^  bat  mm,  like  mvo, 
vixi.  Secondary  forms  of  nu  or  srm  are  the  Sanskrit 
causative  snavayoH^  corresponding  to  the  Latin  nare^ 
which  grows  again  into  natare.  By  the  addition  of 
a  guttural,  we  receive  the  Greek  nichd^  I  swim,  from 
which  Msos^  an  island,  and  Ndxos^  the  island.  The 
German  Naehen^  too,  shows  the  same  tendency  to 
replace  the  final  t;  by  a  guttural. 

The  third  root  is  the  Sanskrit  tkiSj  to  come,  the 
Vedic  nasatu  Here  we  have  only  to  apply  the 
Gkeek  euphonic  law,  which  necessitates  the  elision 
of  an  J  between  two  vowels;  and,  as  our  former 
rule  with  regard  to  the  digamma  reduced  nefdix> 
nSoj  this  will  reduce  the  original  niio  to  the  same 
mo.  Again,  as  in  our  former  instance,  the  removal 
of  the  cause  removed  the  efiect,  the  digamma  reap- 
pearing whenever  it  was  followed  by  a  consonant, 
so  in  this  instance  the  $  rises  again  to  the  surface 
when  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant,  as  we  see  in 
n^stoSf  the  return,  from  rUeithai. 

If,  then,  we  have  established  that  sound  etymol- 
ogy has  nothing  to  do  with  sound,  what  other 
method  is  to  be  followed  in  order  to  prove  the 
derivation  of  a  word  to  be  true  and  trustworthy  ? 
Our  answer  is.  We  must  discover  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  changes  of  letters.  If  it  were  by  mere 
accident  that  the  ancient  word  for  tea/r  took  the 
totva  asru  in  Sanskrit,  ddkry  in  Greek,  lacruma  in 
Latin,  tagr  in  Gh>thic,  a  scientific  treatment  of  ety- 
mology would  be  an  impossibility.     But  this  is  not 
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tbe  case.  Id  spite  of  the  apparent  diBsimilarity  of 
the  words  far  tear  in  English  and  French,  there  is 
not  an  inch  of  ground  between  these  two  extremeS| 
tear  and  larmej  that  cannot  be  bridged  orer  by  Com- 
parative  Philology.  We  believe,  therefore,  until  the 
contrary  has  been  proved,  that  there  is  law  and  order 
in  the  growth  of  language,  as  in  the  growth  of  any 
other  production  of  nature,  and  that  the  changes 
which  we  observe  in  the  history  of  human  speech 
are  not  the  result  of  chance,  but  are  constrained  by 
general  and  ascertainable  laws. 
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,  After  we  have  removed  everything  that  is  formal^ 
artificial,  intelligible  in  words,  there  remains  always 
something  that  is  not  merely  formal,  not  the  result 
of  grammatical  art,  not  intelligible,  and  this  we  catt 
for  the  present  a  root  or  a  radical  element  If  we 
take  such  a  word  as  historically^  we  can  separate 
from  it  the  termination  of  the  adverb,  /y,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  adjective  aL  This  leaves  us  historic^ 
the  Latin  kistoricus.  Here  we  can  again  remove  the 
adjectival  suffix  ct/5,  by  which  historicus  is  derived 
from  Mstor  or  kistoria.  Now  historian  again,  is 
formed  by  means  of  the  feminine  suffix  ta,  which 
produces  abstract  nonns,  from  kistdr.  Hlstor  is  a 
Greek  word,  and  it  is  in  reality  a  corruption  of  Kttdr. 
Both  forms,  however,  occur;  the  spiritus  asper  in- 
stead of  the  spiritus  lenis,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
word,  may  be  ascribed  to  dialectic  influences.  Then 
Utdr^  again,  has  to  be  divided  into  is  and  t6r^  tdr  be- 
ing the  nom.  sing,  of  the  derivative  suffix  tor,  which 
we  have  in  Latin  dd-tor^  Sanskrit,  dd-tar^  Greek 
do'terf  a  giver,  and  the  radical  element  is.  In  iSj  the 
J  is  a  modification  of  dyfor  d  in  Ghreek,  if  followed 
Immediately  by  a  tj  is  changed  to  j.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  last  at  the  root  iJ,  which  we  have  in  Greek  oida^ 
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in  Sanskrit  v^da^  the  non-rednplicated  perfect  of  the 
root  vid^  tbe  English  to  wUy  to  know.  Histor^  there* 
fore,  meant  originally  a  knower,  or  a  finder,  historian 
knowledge.  Beyond  the  root  vid  we  cannot  go,  nor 
can  we  tell  why  vid  means  to  see,  or  to  find,  or  to 
Know.  Nor  should  we  gain  much  if  from  vid  we 
appealed  to  the  preposition  in,  which  means  asunder, 
and  might  be  supposed  to  have  imparted  to  vid  the 
power  oi  dividing^  singling  on/,  perceiving  (dis-cemo).^ 
It  is  true  there  is  the  same  similarity  of  meaning  in 
tbe  Hebrew  preposition  6in,  between,  and  the  verb 
bin,  to  know,  but  why  bin  should  mean  between  is 
again  a  question  which  we  cannot  hope  to  clear  np 
by  mere  etymological  analysis. 

All  that  we  can  safely  maintain  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  Aryan  roots  is  this,  that  they  have 
definite  forms  and  definite  meanings.  However 
chaotic  the  origin  of  language  may  by  some  scholars 
be  supposed  to  have  been,  certain  it  is  that  here,  as 
in  all  other  subjects  of  physical  research,  we  must 
attempt  to  draw  a  line  which  may  separate  the 
Chaos  from  the  Kosmos.  When  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages began  to  assume  their  individuality,  their 
roots  had  become  typical,  both  in  form  and  mean-* 
ing.  They  were  no  longer  mere  interjections  with 
varying  and  indeterminate  vowels,  with  consonants 
floating  about  from  guttural  to  labial  contact,  and 
uncertain  between  surd,  sonant,  or  aspirated  enunci« 
ation.  Nor  were  they  the  expressions  of  mere  im- 
pressions of  the  moment,  of  single,  abrupt  states  of 
feeling  that  had  no  reference  to  other  sensations  of  a 
similar  or  dissimilar  character.     Language,  if  it  then 

^  On  the  soppoeed  original  connection  between  vi  and  cM,  see  Pott, 
AfM.  UwUm,  i.  705.    L§ctMre$,  Fint  Series,  p.  44. 
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deserved  that  name,  may  at  one  time  have  been  in 
that  chaotic  condition;  nay,  there  are  some  small 
portions  in  almost  every  language  which  seem  to 
date  from  that  lowest  epoch.  InterjectionSi  though 
they  cannot  be  treated  as  parts  of  speech,  are  never- 
theless ingredients  of  our  conversation ;  so  are  the 
clicks  of  the  Bushmen  ond  Hottentots,  which  have 
been  well  described  as  remnants  of  animal  speech. 
Again,  there  are  in  many  languages  words,  if  we 
may  call  them  so,  consisting  of  mere  imitations  of 
tiie  cries  of  animals  or  the  sounds  of  nature,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  carried  along  by  the  stream 
of  language  into  the  current  of  nouns  €md  verbs. 

It  is  this  class  of  words  which  the  Greeks  meant 
when  they  spoke  of  onomatapana.  But  do  not  let 
U8  suppose  that  because  onomatop€Bia  means  making 
of  words,  the  Greeks  supposed  all  words  to  owe  their 
origin  to  ononuUopona^  or  imitation  of  sound.  Noth« 
ing  would  have  been  more  remote  from  their  minds. 
By  onoTnatqporia  they  meant  to  designate  not  real 
words,  but  made,  artificial,  imitative  words,  —  words 
that  any  one  could  make  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Even  the  earliest  of  Greek  philosophers  had  seen 
enough  of  language  to  know  that  the  key  to  its 
mysteries  could  not  be  bought  so  cheaply.  When 
Aristotle^  calls  words  imitations  (mimemata)^  be 
does  not  mean  those  downright  imitations,  as  when 
we  call  a  cow  a  moo,  or  a  dog  a  bow-wow.  His 
statements  and  those  of  Plato  ^  on  language  must 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  statements  of  earlier 

1  MktL  \\u  1.    tH  ydp  Mftara  fUftiifiaTd  iartv,  <m^a  dk  Kot  i  fiM^ 
wavrttv  fUfoiTUioraTov  tuv  ftopiuv  i^dv, 
s  Plato,  Cratyhu,  423  B.    cvofM  upa  kariv^  6c  hactf  fdfifUM  fuv^  kiaivm 
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pfailoBophera,  sooh  as  Pythagoras  (940-510),  Bora- 
ditas  (003),  Democritus  (430-410),  and  others,  that 
we  may  see  bow  much  bad  been  achieyed  before 
them,  how  many  guesses  on  language  had  been 
made  and  refuted  before  they  in  turn  pronounced 
their  verdict  Although  we  possess  but  scant,  ab* 
rupt,  and  oracular  sayings  which  are  ascribed  to 
those  early  sages,  yet  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  they  had  pierced  through  the  surface  of  lan- 
guage, and  that  the  real  difficulties  of  the  origin  of 
speech  had  not  escaped  their  notice.  When  we 
translate  the  enigmatic  and  poetical  utterances  of 
Heraditus  into  our  modern,  d^,  and  definite  phrase- 
ology, we  can  hardly  do  them  justice.  Perfect  as  they 
are  when  seen  in  their  dark  shrines,  they  crumble  to 
dust  as  soon  as  they  are  touched  by  the  bright  rays 
of  our  modem  philosophy.  Yet  if  we  can  descend 
ourselves  into  the  dark  catacombs  of  ancient  thought^ 
we  feel  that  we  are  there  in  the  presence  of  men 
who,  if  they  lived  with  us  and  could  but  speak  our 
language,  would  be  looked  upon  as  giants.  They 
certainly  had  this  one  advantage  over  us,  that  their 
eyes  had  not  been  dimmed  by  the  dust  raised  in  the 
wars  of  words  that  have  been  going  on  since  their 
time  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  When  we 
are  told  that  the  principal  diflference  of  opinion  that 
separated  the  philosophers  of  old  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  language  is  expressed  by  the 
two  words  pli^sei  and  ihSsei^  "  naturally  *'  and  "  arti- 
ficiaUy,"  we  learn  very  little  from  such  general  terms. 
We  must  know  the  history  of  those  words,  which 
were  watch-words  in  every  school  of  philosophy,  be- 
fore they  dwindled  down  to  mere  technical  terms. 
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With  the  later  sophists  thSsei^  "  artificiaUy/'  or  the 
still  earlier  n(^d,  "conventionally,"  meant  no  longer 
what  they  meant  with  the  fathers  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy ;  nay,  they  sometimes  asfturoed  the  very  oppo- 
site meaning.  A  sophist  like  Hermogenes,  in  order 
to  prove  that  language  existed  conventionally,  main- 
tained that  an  apple  might  have  been  called  a  plum, 
and  a  plum  an  apple,  if  people  had  only  agreed  to 
do  so.^  Another^  pointed  in  triumph  to  his  slavey 
to  whom  he  had  actually  given  a  new  name,  by 
eaUing  him  ''  Yet,"  in  order  to  prove  that  any  w(»rd 
might  be  significative.  Nor  were  the  arguments  in 
£Eivor  of  the  natural  origin  of  language  of  a  better 
kind,  when  the  efficacy  of  curses  was  quoted  to 
show  that  WOTds  endowed  with  such  powers  could 
not  have  a  merely  human  or  conventional  origin.' 
8uch  was  not  the  reasoning  of  Heraclitus  or  De- 
mocritus.  The  language  in  which  they  spoke,  the 
whole  world  of  thought  in  which  they  lived,  did  not 
allow  them  to  discuss  the  nature  and  origin  of  lan- 
guage after  the  fashion  of  these  sophists,  nor  after 
<Mir  own  fashion*     They  had  to  speak  in  parables,  in 

I  Ldhch,  SpraehpliUotopkU  der  AUemf  i.  p.  S8.  Awtmomnu  Bmrmim  mi 
Arkloi.  (U  Interpr,  p.  25  A.  01  fikv  oinu  rd  diaei  X^yovatv  uc  ^^  6t<,>ouv 
rCfP  6vdpCm»v  Itcaawv  rCtv  irpayfiurtjv  inrofui^etv  'Ci  &v  ^i  i'/i/  Mftari^  4u>- 
^hmp  'Epftayivrn  ^tov.  .  .  .  0/  d^  oix  oOroCi  <i^)  Ti^e<r9at  fth  rd.  hvS- 
parm.  iird  ftovait  rov  ivoftadirw^  rtfirov  ^  eknu  ritp  lirurnifuva  7%  ffwtmi 
Ti/p  irpayftamv,  oUwtv  ry  kKtumv  ruv  cvtuv  ^oa  hu^njfii^rti  ittOftOf  ( 
fw  irmipeTovfuvov  r^  inurr^fiovi. 

*  Lc.i.  42.    AmiM.wuB  ffermias  ad  Aristol.  de  fntetpret.  p.  103.    E2  Dl 

ittoaw  ol6ftevo9  ^ovjjfv  artftatnacilv  elvm.  tcai  irpdr  mo-iv  rvimn  KoXioatra 
rufv  kavTOv  rivtt  olictruv  tQ  avXkaytaTucu  awdiofuj  ^AXX&firfv  koI  &XXw 
£Uy  ottMaiu^'  miav  ydp  ^ovoiv  al  rotavrat  ^uvai  ojiftaatav  fOoeCff 

•  linch,  p.  44. 
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foil,  weighty,  suggestive  poetry,  poetry  that  cannot 
be  translated  without  an  anachronism.  We  must 
take  their  words,  such  as  they  are,  with  all  their 
vagueness  and  all  their  depth,  but  we  must  not  judge 
them  by  these  words  as  if  these  words  were  spoken 
by  ourselves.  The  oracle  on  languages  which  is 
ascribed  to  Heraclitus  was  certainly  his  own.  Com-^ 
mentators  may  have  spoiled,  but  they  could  not  have 
invented  it  Heraclitus  held  that  words  exist  natu^ 
rally,  but  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  that  technical 
phraseology.  Words,  he  said,^  are  like  the  shadows 
of  things,  like  the  pictures  of  trees  and  mountains 
reflected  in  the  river,  like  our  own  images  when  we 
look  into  a  mirror.  This  sounds  like  Heraclitus; 
his  sentences  are  always  like  nuggets  of  gold,  to 
use  his  own  simile,^  without  any  of  the  rubbish 
through  which  philosophers  have  to  dig  before  they 
can  bring  to  light  solid  truth.  He  is  likewise  re- 
ported to  have  said,  that  to  use  any  words  except 
those  supplied  by  nature  for  each  thing,  was  not  to 
speak,  but  only  to  make  a  noise.  What  Heraclitus 
meant  by  his  simile,  or  by  the  word  "  nature,"  if  he 
used  it,  we  cannot  know  definitely ;  but  we  know, 
at  all  events,  what  he  did  not  mean,  namely,  that 
man  imposed  what  names  he  pleased  on  the  objects 
around  him.  To  have  perceived  that  at  that  time, 
to  have  given  any  thought  to  that  problem  in  the 
days  when  Heraclitus  lived,  stamps  him  once  for  all 
as  a  philosopher,  ignorant  though  he  may  have  been 
of  all  the  rules  of  our  logic,  and  our  rhetoric,  and  our 

^  Lerech,  L  c.  i.  11.    Ammoniut  ad  Ari$t,  de  Interpret  p.  24  B,  ed.  Aid. 

*  Bemars,  Neue  BruchstUche  det  HeracHhu  von  Ephetuty  Rheimtehei 
Mwtemmfir  Philologie^  x.  p.  242.  ;tpvadv  ol  6d$ifievoi  yi^v  mlX^v  l^bo* 
mMfi  Kol  ehfioHawn  bXiyov,    Clemens  Stromet.  iv.  2,  p.  566  P. 
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grammar*  It  is  commonly  supposed  that,  as  on  all 
other  Bobjects,  so  on  the  subject  of  language,  Demoo- 
ritus  took  the  opposite  view  of  the  dark  thinker,  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  Democritus  represented  language 
as  due  to  t/iSsis,  i.  e.  institution,  art,  convention. 
None  of  these  terms,  however,  can  more  than  indicate 
the  meaning  of  ihSsis.  The  lengthy  arguments  which 
are  ascribed  to  him^  in  support  of  his  theory  savor 
of  modern  thought,  but  the  similes  again,  which 
go  by  his  name,  are  certainly  his  own.  Democritus 
called  words  agdlmaia  phdneentay  statues  in  sound. 
Here,  too,  we  have  the  pithy  expression  of  ancient 
philosophy.  Words  are  not  natural  images,  images 
thrown  by  nature  on  the  mirror  of  the  soul ;  they  are 
statues,  works  of  art,  only  not  in  stone  or  brass, 
but  in  sound.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Democritus, 
though  we  must  take  care  not  to  stretch  his  words 
beyond  their  proper  intent.  If  we  translate  th^sei 
by  artificial,  we  must  not  take  artificial  in  the  sense 
of  arbitrary.  If  we  translate  ndmd  by  conventional, 
we  must  not  take  it  to  mean  accidental.  The  same 
philosopher  would,  for  instance,  have  maintained 
that  what  we  call  sweet  or  sour,  warm  or  cold,  is 
likewise  so  thSsei  or  conventionally,  but  by  no  means 
arbitrarily.  The  war-cries  of  ph^sei  or  thSsei^  which 
are  heard  through  the  whole  history  of  these  distant 

1  Lersch,  i.  p.  14.  Proclas,  ad  Plat,  CraL  p.  6.  'O  6t  ^ijftSKptTOi  i9^et 
%iytjv  T^  MfittTo^  dtii  reaoapctv  kmxetptffUiTtJV  toCto  KareeKtia^'  lie 
r$(  ifiuwfiiac '  rd.  yAp  dia^opa  irpayfiora  to  cAtu  KaXoihmu  M/mti  *  obn 
6pa  &vaet  rd  6vofia '  Kolkx  r^  TroAuow/aof  *  el  yup  dia^opa  bvofiara  hrl 
rd  aird  xal  h  irpdyfia  i^fioijovatv,  koI  hru^Jf^xt,  6irep  u&vvarov  •  Tpirdv 
iK  1%  rCfv  fjvoiiArufp  fiera^iaecjc '  <'<^  ri  yiip  rdv  ^ApurrokXia  ftkv  UX&ruvOf 
Tdv  Sk  TtpTOfUV  Oed^paoTOv  luruvofiaaofuv^  el  ^iaei  ru.  bvopara ;  U  ii  t^ 
tQv  bftoiuv  tX^Mipeoc '  6td.  ri  itirb  ftkv  i%  ^puvtiaeu^  Xr^vfuv  ^povuv,  6n6 
A 1%  ductuoa^vtK  oIk  hn  irapovofta^fuv ;  Hfx^  upa  koI  ov  fvaa  rd  Mftata, 
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battles  of  thought,  involved  not  only  philosophicali 
bat  political,  moral,  religious  interests.  We  shall 
best  understand  their  meaning  if  we  watch  tbeir 
application  to  moral  ideas.  PhilolaoSy  the  famous 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  held  that  virtue  existed  by 
nature,  not  by  institution.  What  did  he  mean  ?  He 
meant  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  virtue  was 
not  an  invention  of  men  who  agreed  to  call  some 
ihings  good  and  others  bad,  but  that  there  is  a  voice 
of  conscience  within  us,  the  utterance  of  a  divine 
law,  independent  of  human  statutes  and  traditions, 
self-evident,  irrefragable.  Yet  even  those  who  main- 
tained that  morality  was  but  another  name  for  legal- 
ity, and  that  good  and  bad  were  simply  conventional 
terms,  insisted  strongly  on  the  broad  distinction  be- 
tween law  and  the  caprice  of  individuals.  The  same 
in  language.  When  Democritus  said  that  words 
were  not  natural  images,  natural  echoes,  but  works 
of  art  in  sound,  he  did  not  mean  to  degrade  Ian* 
guage  to  a  mere  conglomerate  of  sound.  On  the 
contrary,  had  he,  with  his  terminology,  ascribed  lan^ 
guage  to  nature,  nature  being  with  him  the  mere 
concurrence  of  atoms,  he  would  have  shown  less 
insight  into  the  origin,  less  regard  for  the  law  and 
4nd€f  which  pervade  language.  Language,  be  said, 
exists  by  institution ;  but  how  be  must  have  guarded 
his  words  against  any  possible  misapprehension, 
how  he  must  have  protested  against  the  confusion 
of  the  two  ideas,  conventional  lind  arbitrary,  we 
may  gather  from  the  expression  ascribed  to  him  by 
a  later  scholiast,  that  words  were  statues  in  sound, 
but  statues  not  made  by  the  hands  of  men,  but  by 
the  gods  themselves.^     The  boldness  and  pregnancy 

1  Oljfti^fiodorui  ad  Plot.  PkiUbum^  p.  243,  6ti  d/^A^ra  ^wv^evra  jkoI 
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of  sach  expressions  are  the  best  guaranty  of  their 
genuineness,  and  to  throw  them  aside  as  inventions 
of  later  writers  wonld  betray  an  utter  disregard  of 
the  criteria  by  which  we  distinguish  ancient  and 
modern  thought. 

Our  present  object,  however,  is  not  to  find  out  what 
these  early  philosophers  thought  of  language,  —  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do  that,  —  but  only 
to  guard  against  their  memory  being  insulted,  and 
their  names  abused  for  sanctioning  the  shallow  tvis- 
dom  of  later  ages.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  only  see 
clearly  tiiat,  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  language  was 
not  considered  as  mere  onomatopmoj  although  that 
name  means,  literally,  making  of  names.  I  should 
not  venture  to  explain  what  Pythagoras  meant  by 
saying,  *^the  wisest  of  all  things  is  Number,  and 
next  to  Number,  that  which  gives  names.'' ^  But 
of  this  I  feel  certain,  that  by  the  Second  in  Wisdom 
in  the  universe,  even  though  he  may  have  represented 
him  exoterically  as  a  human  being,  as  the  oldest  and 
wisest  of  men,^  Pythagoras  did  not  mean  the  man 
who,  when  he  heard  a  cow  say  moo !  succeeded  in 
lepeating  that  sound,  and  fixed  it  as  the  name  of  the 
animaL  As  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  defend  them  against  the  imputation  of 
tracing  language  back  to  onomatopcsicu  Even  Epicu- 
rus^ who  is  reported  to  have  said  that  in  the  first 
formation  of  language  men  acted  unconsciously, 
moved  by  nature,  as  in  coughing,  sneezing,  lowing, 

tmSta  iari  rCnf  ^wv,  <^  LttfiOKpKroQ,  It  is  carious  that  Lench,  wbo 
f  aot«s  this  pMsage  (iiL  19),  should,  nevertheless,  have  ascribed  to  D«- 
■locritBs  the  opinion  of  the  parelj  human  origin  of  language  (i  18|. 

1  Larsch,  2.  c  L  26. 

t  iMd  t  c  L  87. 
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barking,  or  sighing,  admitted  that  this  wotdd  account 
only  for  one  half  of  language,  and  that  some  agree* 
ment  must  have  taken  place  before  language  really 
began,  before  people  could  know  what  each  person 
meant  by  these  uncouth  utterances.^  In  this,  Epicu^ 
rus  shows  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  nature 
of  language  than  many  who  profess  to  hold  his  theo* 
ries  at  present.  He  met  the  objection  that  words,  if 
suggested  by  nature,  ought  to  be  the  same  in  all 
countries,  by  a  remark  in  which  he  anticipated  Hum- 
boldt, viz.,  that  human  nature  is  affected  differently 
in  different  countries,  that  different  views  are  formed 
of  things,  and  that  these  different  affections  and 
views  influence  the  formation  of  words  peculiar  to 
each  nation.  He  saw  that  the  sounds  of  nature 
would  never  have  grown  into  articulate  language 
without  passing  through  a  second  stage,  which  be 
represents  as  an  agreement  or  an  understanding  to 
use  a  certain  sound  for  a  certain  conception.  Let  us 
substitute  for  this  Epicurean  idea  of  a  conventional 
agreement  an  idea  which  did  not  exist  in  his  time, 
and  the  full  elaboration  of  which  in  our  own  time 
we  owe  to  the  genius  of  Darwin ;  —  let  us  place 
instead  of  agreement.  Natural  Selection^  or,  as  I 
called  it  in  my  former  Lectures,  Natural  Elimina- 

1  Diogenes  Uertiut,  i^nctina,  §  76.  'O^cv  koL  tH  hvoitara  k^  ^pxhi 
1^  Mou  ytvia^ai^  <WA'  ahriic  fuf  ^cetc  twv  dv^pCmuv  kq^*  iKaara  l^vif 
I6ta  iruaxovaac  nadij,  koI  Idia  ^ofA^avovaac  ^rttofiara,  Idiuc  f^  <^pa 
Uirifimtpf  orMofievov  i^*  exdoTuv  rCfv  wa&ctv  koI  nwv  ^avraofihrum,  6c 
&if  nore  koI  if  napd  Todf  ronovc  rdv  h^vuv  Sia^opd,  eUf,  ICarepop  di 
KOtvuc  Kad*  ixaara  Ww/  ri  tdta  Te^yvat^  npdc  rb  rAf  drjXuKntc  hmm 
itfi^tpoXnv^  yevia^ai  u^Xotc,  xal  owTOftoiipuc  driXovfdvac '  nvii  A  Kot 
oO  owopofieva  irp&yftara  eio^povrac,  ToOf  owetioTac  TMpryyv^otu  rwdf 
fMyyavc  uv  roi)^  /tkv  avayicaa&hnQC  &»(i4<jv^<mt,  rode  A  ly  ^/Mj^ 
Afljwfoovf  mird  ri^  nXuortiv  alriav  o6nK  ipfotveikKu,  —  Lench,  L  99. 
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U&H^  and  we  shall  then  aniVe,  I  believe,  at  an  tinder* 
standing  with  Epicurus j  and  even  with  some  of  his 
modern  followers.  As  a  number  of  sensuoas  im- 
pressions, received  by  man,  produce  a  mental  image 
or  a  perception,  and,  secondly,  as  a  number  of  such 
perceptions  produce  a  general  notion,  we  may  under- 
stand that  a  number  of  se;isaous  impressions  may 
cause  a  corresponding  vocal  expression,  a  cry,  an 
inteijection,  or  some  imitation  of  the  sound  that 
happens  to  form  part  of  the  sensuoas  impressions; 
and,  secondly,  that  a  number  of  such  vocal  expres- 
sions may  be  merged  into  one  general  expression, 
and  leave  behind  the  root  as  the  sign  belonging  to  a 
general  notion.  But  as  there  is  in  man  a  faculty  of 
reason  which  guides  and  governs  the  formation  of 
sensuous  impressions  into  perceptions,  and  of  per- 
ceptions into  general  notions,  the  gradual  formation 
of  roots  out  of  mere  natural  cries  or  imitations  takes 
place  under  the  same  rational  control.  Greneral  no- 
tions are  not  formed  at  random,  but  according  to 
law,  that  law  being  our  reason  within,  corresponding 
to  the  reason  vdthout  —  to  the  reason,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  of  nature.  Natural  selection,  if  we  could  but  ^ 
always  see  it,  is  invariably  rational  selection.  It  is 
not  any  accidental  variety  that  survives  and  perpetu- 
ates itself;  it  is  the  individual  which  comes  nearest 
to  the  original  intention  of  its  creator,  or  what  is 
best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  the 
type  or  species  to  which  it  belongs  was  called  into 
being,  that  conquers  in  the  great  struggle  for  life. 
So  it  is  in  thought  and  language.  Not  every  ran- 
dom perception  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  general 
notion,  but  only  the  constantly  recnrringi  the  strong- 
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6ifty  the  most  nsefal ;  and  oat  of  the  endless  number 
of  general  notions  that  suggest  themselves  to  the 
observing  and  gathering  mind,  those  only  survive 
and  receive  definite  phonetic  expression  which  are 
absolntely  reqnisite  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  life. 
Many  perceptions  which  naturally  present  them« 
selves  to  our  minds  have  never  been  gathered  up 
into  general  notions,  and  accordingly  they  have  not 
received  a  name.  There  is  no  general  notion  to 
comprehend  all  blue  flowers  or  all  red  stones;  no 
name  that  tTicludes  horses  and  dogs,  but  ezclxxdes 
oxen  and  sheep.  The  Greek  language  has  never 
produced  a  word  to  express  animal  as  opposed  to 
man^  and  the  word  z6on^  which,  like  animal,  com- 
prises all  living  creatures,  is  post- Homeric.^  Locke 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  English  there 
is  a  specicd  word  for  killing  a  man,  namely,  nmrder^ 
while  there  is  none  for  killing  a  sheep ;  that  there  is 
a  special  designation  for  the  murder  of  a  father, 
namely,  parricide^  but  none  for  the  murder  of  a  son 
or  a  neighbor.  ^^  Thus  the  mind/'  he  writes,^  '^  in 
mixed  modes,  arbitrarily  unites  into  complex  ideas 
such  as  it  finds  convenient ;  whilst  others  that  have 
altogether  as  much  union  in  nature  are  left  loose, 
and  never  combined  into  one  idea  because  they  have 
no  need  of  one  name."  And  again,  ^^  CoUhire^  drUU 
ing^  fiUratiofij  cohobatum^  are  words  standing  for  cer- 
tain com|:dex  ideas,  which,  being  seldom  in  the  minds 
of  any  but  the  few  whose  particular  employments  do 
at  every  turn  suggest  them  to  their  thoughts,  those 
names  of  them  are  not  generally  understood  but  by 
smiths  and  chemists,  who  having  framed  the  com* 

1  Ctutiiis,  Gfmnitlkge,  L  7S. 

s  Locke.  Jn1k4  Vitd«nUMamg,m.h^t. 
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plex  ideas  wbich  these  words  stand  for,  and  having 
given  names  to  them  or  received  them  from  others 
upon  bearing  of  these  names  in  communication! , 
readily  conceive  those  ideas  in  their  minds;  as  by 
eohabationy  all  the  simple  ideas  of  distilling  and  the 
pouring  the  liquor  distilled  from  anything  back 
upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  distilling  it  again. 
Thus  we  see  t(\»t  there  are  great  varieties  of  simple 
ideas,  as  of  tastes  and  smells,  which  have  no  nameSp 
and  of  modes  many  more,  which  either  not  having 
been  generally  enough  observed,  or  else  not  being  of 
any  great  use  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  affairs  and 
eoncerns  of  men,  they  have  not  had  names  given  to 
them,  and  so  pass  not  for  species."  ^ 

Of  course,  when  new  combinations  arise,  and 
again  and  again  assert  their  independence,  they  at 
last  receive  admittance  into  the  commonwealth  of 
ideas  and  the  republic  of  words.  This  applies  to 
ancient  even  more  than  to  modern  times  —  to  the 
early  ages  of  language  more  than  to  its  present 
state.  It  was  an  event  in  the  history  of  man  when 
the  ideas  of  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  husband, 
wife  were  first  conceived  and  first  uttered.  It  was 
a  new  era  when  the  numerals  from  one  to  ten  had 
been  framed,  and  when  words  like  law,  right,  duty, 
virtue,  generosity,  love,  had  been  added  to  the  die* 
tionary  of  man.  It  was  a  revelation  —  the  greatest 
of  all  revelations  — -  when  the  conception  of  a  Cre* 
atcnr,  a  Ruler,  a  Father  of  man,  when  the  name  of 
God  was  for  the  first  time  uttered  in  this  worid. 
Buch  w^re  the  general  notions  that  were  wanted  and 
that  were  coined  into  intellectual  currency.    Other 

1  Lockt,  L  e.  ii.  18, 7. 
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notions  started  up,  lived  for  a  time,  and  disappeared 
again  when  no  longer  required^  Others  will  still  rise 
up,  unless  our  intellectual  life  becomes  stagnant^  and 
will  receive  the  baptism  of  language.  Who  has 
thought  about  the  changes  which  are  brought  about 
apparently  by  the  exertions  of  individuals,  but  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which,  nevertheless,  individ* 
nal  exertions  would  seem  to  be  totally  unavailing, 
without  feeling  the  want  of  a  word,  that  is  to  say, 
in  reality,  of  an  idea,  to  comprehend  the  influence 
of  individuals  on  the  world  at  large  and  of  the  world 
at  large  on  individuals,  — an  idea  that  should  explain 
the  failure  of  a  Huss  in  reforming  the  Church,  and 
the  success  of  a  Luther^  the  defeat  of  a  Pitt  in  car- 
rying parliamentary  reform,  and  the  success  of  a 
Russell  1  How  are  we  to  express  that  historical 
process  in  which  the  individual  seems  to  be  a  free 
agent  and  yet  is  the  slave  of  the  masses  whom  he 
wants  to  influence,  in  which  the  masses  seem  irre- 
sistible, and  are  yet  swayed  by  the  pen  of  an  un« 
known  writer  ?  Or,  to  descend  to  smaller  matters, 
bow  does  a  poet  become  popular  ?  How  does  a  new 
style  of  art  or  architecture  prevail?  How,  again, 
does  fashion  change  ?  —  how  does  what  seemed  ah* 
surd  last  year  become  recognized  in  this,  and  what 
is  admired  in  this  becomes  ridiculous  in  the  next 
season  ?  Or  take  language  itself.  How  is  it  that  a 
new  word,  such  as  to  shuiUj  or  a  new  pronunciation, 
such  as  gold  instead  oigoold^  is  sometimes  acoeptedf 
while  at  other  times  the  best  words  newly  coined  or 
hewly  revived  by  our  best  writers  are  completely, 
ignored  and  fall  dead  ?  We  want  an  idea  that  is 
to  exclude  caprice  as  well  as  necessity,  —  that  is  to 
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faiolade  indiyidual  exertion  as  well  as  general  co« 
operation,  —  an  idea  applicable  neither  to  the  uncon; 
scions  building  of  bees  nor  to  the  conscious  archi- 
tecture of  human  beings,  yet  combining  within  itself 
both  these  operations,  and  raising  them  to  a  new 
and  higher  conception.  You  will  guess  both  the 
idea  and  the  word,  if  I  add  that  it  is  likewise  to 
explain  the  extinction  of  fossil  kingdoms  and  the 
Origin  of  new  species,  —  it  is  the  idea  of  Natural 
Selection  that  was  wanted,  and  being  wanted  it  was 
found,  and  being  found  it  was  named.  It  is  a  new 
category  —  a  new  engine  of  thought;  and  if  natu* 
ralists  are  proud  to  affix  their  names  to  a  new  species 
which  they  discover,  Mr.  Darwin  may  be  prouder^ 
for  his  name  will  remain  affixed  to  a  new  ideai  a 
new  genus  of  thought 

There  are  languages  which  do  not  possess  na* 
merals  beyond  four.  All  beyond  four  is  lumped 
together  in  the  general  idea  of  many.  There  are 
dialects,  such  as  the  Hawaian^  in  which  ^  black  and 
blue  and  dark-green  are  not  distinguished,  nor  bright 
yellow  and  white,  nor  brown  and  red.  This  arisef 
from  no  obtuseness  of  sense,  for  the  slightest  variation 
pf  tint  is  immediately  detected  by  the  people,  but 
from  sluggishness  of  mind.  In  the  same  way  the 
Hdwaians  are  said  to  have  but  one  term  for  lovoy 
friendship,  gratitude,  benevolence,  esteem,  &c.,  which 
tbey  call  indiscriminately  aloha^  though  the  same 
people  distinguish  in  their  dictionary  between  aneane^ 
a  gentle  breeze,  matani,  wind,  ptiAt,  blowing  or  puff- 
ing  with  the  mouth,  and  harWy  blowing  through  the 
nose,  asthma.^     It  is  the  same  in  the  lower  classes 

i  rft«  Pofyi^nait,  September  27, 1862. 
*  U«lt,  Poljfneiian  Lextcan,  ••  y. 
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of  our  own  coantrj.  People  who  woold  neirei 
such  words  as  quadraped,  or  mineral,  or  berorage, 
have  different  names  for  the  tail  of  a  fox,  the  tail  of 
a  dog,  the  tale  of  a  hare.^ 

Castrifij  the  highest  authority  on  the  langaages, 
Uteratare,  and  ciyilization  of  the  Northern  JiircmiaH 
races,  such  as  the  FinnSj  Lapps^  Tatars^  and  Mongolians^ 
speaks  of  tribes  which  have  no  word  for  river j  though 
they  have  names  for  the  smallest  rivulet ;  no  word 
for  finger^  but  names  for  the  thumbs  the  ring-finger^ 
fee ;  no  word  for  berry^  but  many  names  for  cran- 
berry^ strawberry  J  blueberry  \  no  word  for  tree^  but 
names  for  birch^fir^  ash^  and  other  trees.^  He  states 
in  another  place  (p.  18)  that  in  Finnish  the  word  for 
thumb  gradually  assumed  the  meaning  of  finger,  the 
word  for  waterberry  (empetrum  nigrum)  the  mean- 
ing of  berry* 

But  even  these,  the  most  special  names,  are  really 
general  terms,  and  express  originally  a  genial  quality, 
nor  is  there  any  other  way  in  which  they  could  have 
been  formed.  It  is  difficult  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  people  with  whom  the  framing  of  new 
ideas  and  new  words  was  the  chief  occupatioD  of 
their  life.'  But  suppose  we  had  no  word  for  dog ; 
what  could  we  do?  If  we,  with  a  full*grown  Ian* 
guage  at  our  command,  became  for  the  first  time 
acquainted  with  a  dog,  we  should  probably  discover 
some  similarity  between  it  and  some  other  animal, 
and  call  it  accordingly.  We  might  call  it  a  tame 
wolf,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  MaUicolOj^  when  they 

1  Pott,  flymofo^ifdbtf  Fifnchmffm^  0. 4». 
s  VorUttmgtH  d6er  Fmmi$ck4  MfjUhoUtgU^  p*  IL 
*  Daniel  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Man,  Third  Chapter. 
«  Pott,  Ehfmohgi$ch6  Forfchmgen,  ii.  188. 
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jaw  the  first  dogs  tbat  had  been  sent  to  them  from 
the  Society  MandSy  called  them  broods^  their  name 
for  pig.  Exactly  the  same  happened  in  the  island  of 
Tanna.  Here,  too,  the  inhabitants  called  the  dogs 
that  were  sent  to  them  jAgs  (buga).  It  would,  how- 
ever, very  soon  be  Celt  as  an  inconvenience  not  to  be 
able  to  dbtinguish  between  a  dog  and  a  pig,  and 
some  distinguieihing  mark  of  the  dog  woold  have  to 
be  chosen  by  which  to  name  it  How  could  that  be 
effected?  It  might  be  effected  by  imitating  tha 
barking  of  the  animal,  and  calling  it  bow-wow ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  we  hardly  ever  find  a  civilized  lan- 
guage in  which  the  dog  was  so  called.  What  really 
took  place  was  this.  The  mind  received  numeroas 
impressions  from  everything  that  came  within  its 
ken.  A  dog  did  not  stand  before  it  at  once,  properly 
defined  and  classified,  but  it  was  observed  under 
different  aspects,  ^ —  now  as  a  savage  animal,  now  as 
a  companion,  sometimes  as  a  watcher,  sometimes  as 
a  thief,  occasionally  as  a  swift  hunter,  at  other  times 
as  a  coward  or  an  unclean  beast.  From  every  one 
of  these  impressions  a  name  might  be  framed,  and 
after  a  time  the  process  of  natural  elimination  wonld 
reduce  the  number  of  these  names,  and  leave  only  a 
few,  or  only  one,  which,  like  caniSj  would  become  the 
proper  name  of  dog. 

But  in  order  that  any  such  name  could  be  given, 
it  was  requisite  that  general  ideas,  such  as  roving, 
following,  watching,  stealing,  running,  resting,  should 
previously  have  been  formed  in  the  mind,  and  should 
have  received  expression  in  language.  These  general 
ideas  are  expressed  by  roots.  As  they  are  more 
simple  and  primitive,  they  are  expressed   by  mora 
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simple  and  primitive  roots,  whereas  complex  ideas 
found  expression  in  secondary  radicals.  Thus  to  go 
would  be  expressed  by  sar^  to  creep  by  sarp  ;  to  sbout 
by  nadj  to  rejoice  by  nandy  to  join  by  yu  or  yuj\  to 
glue  together  by  yatU.  We  thus  find  in  Sanskrit 
and  in  all  the  Aryan  languages  clusters  of  roots  ex- 
pressive of  one  common  idea,  and  differing  from  each 
other  merely  by  one  or  two  additional  letters,  either 
at  the  end  or  at  the  beginning.  The  most  natural 
supposition  is  that  which  I  have  just  stated,  namely, 
that  as  ideas^grew  and  multiplied,  simple  roots  were 
increased  and  became  diversified.  But  the  opposite 
view  might  likewise  be  defended,  namely,  that  lan« 
goage  began  with  variety,  that  many  special  roots 
were  thrown  -out  first,  and  from  them  the  more  gen- 
eral roots  elaborated  by  leaving  out  those  letters 
which  constituted  the  specific  differences  of  each. 

Much  may  be  said  in  support  of  either  of  these 
views,  nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  both  processes, 
that  of  accretion  and  that  of  elimination,  may  have 
been  at  work  simultaneously.  .But  the  fact  is  that 
we  do  not  know  even  the  most  ancient  of  the  Aryan 
languages,  the  Sanskrit,  till  long  after  it  had  passed 
through  its  radical  and  agglutinative  stages,  and  we 
shall  never  know  for  certain  by  what  slow  degrees  it 
advanced  through  both,  and  became  settled  as  an 
inflectional  language.  Chronologically  speaking,  the 
question  whether  sarp  existed  before  sar^  is  unan- 
swerable ;  logically,  no  doubt,  sar  cornes  first,  but  we 
have  seen  enough  of  the  history  of  speech  to  know 
that  what  ought  to  have  been  according  to  the  strict 
laws  of  logic  is  very  different  from  what  has  been 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  language.^ 

1  On  clusten  of  roots,  or  the  gndnal  growth  of  roots,  soe  some  intern^ 
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What  it  18  of  the  greatest  importance  to  obsenre 
18  this,  that  oat  of  many  possible  general  notionSi  i 
and  oat  of  many  possible  general  terms,  those  only 
become,  through  a  process  of  nataral  selection,  typi* 
cal  in  each  language  which  are  now  called  the  roots, 
the  fertile  germs  of  that  language*  These  roots  are 
definite  in  form  and  meaning :  they  are  what  I  called  , 
phonetic  types^  firm  in  their  outline,  though  still  lia- 
ble to  important  modifications.  They  are  the  ^  spe^ 
eific  centres^*  of  language,  and  without  them  the 
science  of  language  would  be  impossible. 

All  this  will  become  clearer  by  a  few  examples* 
Let  us  take  a  root  and  follow  it  through  its  adven« 
tures  in  its  way  through  the  world.  There  is  an 
Aryan  root  MAR,  which  means  to  crush,  to  pound, 
to  destroy  by  firiction.  I  should  not  venture  to  say 
that  those  are  mistaken  who  imagine  they  perceive 
in  this  root  the  grating  noise  of  some  solid  bodies 
grinding  against  each  other.  Our  idiosyncrasies  as 
to  the  nature  of  certain  sounds  are  formed,  no  doubt, 
very  much  through  the  silent  influence  of  the  lan- 
guages which  we  speak  or  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. It  is  perfectly  true  also  that  this  jarring 
or  rasping  noise  is  rendered  very  diflerently  in  difier- 
ent  languages.  Nevertheless,  there  being  such  a 
root  as  mar,  meaning  to  pound,  it  is  natuial  to 
imagine  that  we  hear  in  it  something  like  the  noise 
of  two  mill-stones,  or  of  a  metal-crushing  engine.* 

bkg  rexncrkt  bj  Benf^,  Kmne  Samkrit  Grammadk^  \  60  m^.,  and  Pott 
Ehfmologi$cke  Fortckimgen,  U.  p.  988.  Bopp,  VergUkhennk  Orammaiik 
1 109  a,  a,  109  6, 1. 

1  The  following  remarks  of  St  Aofcustine  on  this  sabject  are  cunons 
*  Donee  perveniahir  eo  nt  ret  cum  80do  verbi  aliqua  aimilitudine  coo* 
dnat,  at  cum  dicimns  mris  tinnitnm,  equorum  binnitam,  ovium  balatam, 
tabsmm  cUngofcm,  stridorem  catenarum  (penpicia  enim  hsc  verba  ila 
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Bat  let  us  mark  at  once  the  difTerenoe  between  a 
mere  imitation  of  the  inarticulate  groaning  and 
moaning  noises  produced  by  crushing  bard  sub- 
Btancets,  and  the  articulate  sound  mar.  Every  pos- 
sible combination  of  consonants  with  final  r  or  2 
was  suggested ;  hr^  ir^  chr,  glty  all  would  have  an- 
swered the  purpose,  and  may  have  been  used,  for  all 
we  know,  previous  to  the  first  beginning  of  articu- 
late speech.  But  as  soon  as  mr  had  got  the  upper- 
hand,  all  other  combinations  were  discarded ;  mr  had 
conquered,  and  became  by  that  very  fact  the  ancestor 
of  a  large  family  of  words.  If,  then,  we  either  follow 
the  history  of  this  root  MAR  in  an  ascending  line 
and  spreading  direction,  or  if  we  trace  its  offshoots 
back  in  a  descending  line  to  that  specific  germ,  we 
must  be  able  to  explain  all  later  modifications,  as 
necessitated  by  phonetic  and  etymological  laws ;  in 
all  the  various  settings,  the  jewel  must  be  the  same, 
and  in  all  its  various  corruptions  the  causes  must  be 
apparent  that  produced  the  damage. 

I  begin,  then,  with  the  root  MAB^  and  ascribe  to 

MB«re  Qt  ip8«  res  qiuB  bis  yerbit  signiflcantiir).  Sed  quin  rant  ret  qiui 
Don  sonant,  in  his  siroilitudinem  tnctus  valere.  ut  9\  Ifoittr  vel  aspere  ssa* 
sum  tangunt,  lenitas  vel  SAperitas  literarum  ut  tangit  auditum  sic  eis  no- 
Mint  peperit;  at  ipsum  lene  cum  dicimus  leniter  Bonat,  qub  item  a$pfrita- 
tern  non  et  tp90  nomine  anperam  judicet?  l^ene  eflt  auribus  cum  dirirons 
9chipia$y  aspenim  cum  dicimus  crux,  Itn  rea  ipsa  adficiunt,  ut  verba  sen- 
tiuntur.  Mel^  quam  toaviter  gustum  res  ipsa,  tam  leniter  nomine  tangit 
auditum,  acrt  in  utroque  asperum  est.  Lnna  et  ttprt9  ut  andiuntur  verba, 
de  ilia  tanguntur.  Htec  quatti  cunabula  verborum  esse  crediderunt,  ubi 
lensus  rerum  cum  sonorum  sensu  concord arent.  Hinc  ad  ipsarum  inter  se 
rerum  similitodinem  proceflsisse  licentiam  nominandi;  ut  cum  verb!  causa 
crwc  propterea  dicta  sit,  quod  ipsiun  verb!  asperitas  cum  doloris  quern  cms 
efficit  asperitate  concordat,  crura  tamen  non  propter  asperitatem  doloris 
sed,  quod  lon^ntudine  atque  durttia  inter  membra  cetera  sint  lignosimiliom 
«>e  appellata  sint**  —  AognndBiis,  Dt  dialectka,  as  eorrscted  by  Crecelins 
In  Hoefer's  ZeUsehrify  iy.  169. 
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it  the  meaning  of  grinding  down.  In  all  the  woida 
that  are  derived  from  mar  there  mast  be  no  phonetic 
change,  whether  by  increase,  decrease,  or  cormptioa^ 
that  cannot  be  supported  by  analogy;  in  all  the 
ideas  expressed  by  these  words  there  most  alwaya 
be  a  connecting  link  by  which  the  most  elevated 
and  abstract  notions  can  be  connected,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  original  conception  of  ^grrndf 
tng."  In  the  phonetic  analysis,  all  that  is  fanciful 
and  arbitrary  is  at  once  excluded ;  nothing  is  toler- 
ated for  which  there  is  not  some  precedent  In  the 
web  of  ideas,  on  the  contrary,  which  the  Aryan  mind 
has  spun  out  of  that  one  homely  conception,  we  must 
be  prepared  not  only  for  the  orderiy  procession  of 
logical  thought,  but  frequently  for  the  poetic  flights 
of  fancy.  The  production  of  new  words  rests  on 
poetry  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  on  judgment; 
and  to  exclude  the  poetical  or  fiemciful  element  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  history  of  human  speech 
would  be  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  most  important 
aid  in  unrayelling  its  early  beginnings. 

Before  we  enter  on  our  survey  of  this  family  of 
words,  we  must  bear  in  mind  (1)  that  r  and  I  are 
cognate  and  interchangeable;  therefore  mar^moL 

2.  That  or  in  Sanskrit  is  shortened  to  a  simple 
yowel,  and  then  pronounced  n;  hence  nutr  =  mri. 

8.  That  ar  may  be  pronounced  ra^^  and  «2,  la; 
hence  mar  =  mra^  mal  =:  mla. 

4.  That  mra  and  mla  in  Greek  are  changed  into 
mbroy  mbloj  and,  after  dropping  the  m,  into  bro  and 
bio. 

In  Sanskrit  we  find  malana  in  the  sense  of  rubbing 

1  la  ^Mn/^"**  we  hiTe  mar^A  and  mraSiAy  he  will  grind  to  pitoes,  m 
tlie  ftitiUL.  ^  wtard. 
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or  grinding)  but  the  root  does  not  seem  in  tnat  lan« 
gaage  to  have  yielded  any  names  for  milL  This  may 
be  important  historically,  if  it  should  indicate  that 
real  mills  were  unknown  previous  to  the  Aryan  sepa- 
ration. In  Latin,  Oreek,  German,  Celtic,  Slavonic, 
the  name  for  mill  is  throughout  derived  from  the  root 
mar.  Thus,  Latin  fnolaj^  Greek  tnpley  Old  High* 
G^man  mtiZt,  Irish  fneUe^  Bohemian  nilyt^  Lithua- 
nian malunas.  From  these  close  coincidences  among 
all  the  members  of  the  Northern  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family,  it  has  been  concluded  that  mills  were  known 
previous  to  the  separation  of  the  Northern  branch, 
though  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of 
these  nations  may  have  borrowed  the  name  from 
others  who  were  the  inventors  of  mills. 

With  the  name  for  mill  we  have  at  the  same  time 
the  names  for  miller^  miU-stoney  mVling^  meoL  In 
Greek  m^loSy  mill-stone;  m^Ud^  I  mill.  In  Gothic 
fnalan^  to  mill ;  melo^  meal ;  muljany  to  rub  to  pieces. 

What  in  English  are  called  the  mill-teeth  are  the 
mglUai  in  Greek ;  the  moldres^  or  grinders,  in  Latin. 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  living  language  of 
England,  the  transition  from  milHng  to  JighUng  does 
not  require  any  long  explanation.  Hence  we  trace 
back  to  mar  without  difficulty  the  Homeric  m(fr-ita- 
maiy  I  fight,  I  pound,  as  applied  to  boxers  in  the 
^  Odyssey.'' '  In  Sanskrit,  we  find  mrirnd'mx  used  in 
the  more  serious  sense  of  smashing,  L  e.  killing.^    We 

1  See  Pott,  EtyM.  Fanek.  (I.)  L  S80.    Kahn,  lndUek%  BhtAmi,  I.  tSt. 
Onrtins,  0,  E.  i.  SOft. 
t  (ML  XTiU.  ai. 

Zdooc  vGv,  Iva  w6am(  hnyvCuot  koI  elide 
ItapvQfdvmK  *  iruf  ^&v  9t>  veorep^  iofdfit  fi&x^>^- 
•  A^r«fa,  Ti.  44, 17  I  **  pr&  BrinA  jahf  cha;  **  strike  (them)  dowB  aai 
kfflt 
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nirall  now  anderstand  more  readily  the  Greek  mHos 
in  mdhs  Areosj  the  toil  and  moil  of  war,  and  likewise 
the  Greek  mdldps^  a  weal,  originally  a  blow,  a  con- 
tosion* 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  mar  as  a  transitive  veib, 
as  expressive  of  the  action  of  grinding  exerted  on 
Borae  object  or  other.  But  most  verbs  were  ased 
originally  intransitively  as  well  as  transitively,  and 
BO  was  mar.  What  then  would  mar  express  if  used 
as  an  intransitive  verb,  if  expressive  of  a  mere  con- 
dition or  status?  It  would  mean  <^to  be  wearing 
away,'*  **  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay,*' "  to  crumble  away 
as  if  ground  to  dust."  We  say  in  German,  sich 
aujreibenj  to  become  exhausted;  and  aufgerieben 
means  nearly  destroyed.  Goethe  says,  *'  Die  Kraft 
der  Erreg-barkeit  nimmt  mit  dem  Leben  ah,  his  endlich 
den  auffferiebenen  Menschen  nichts  mehr  a/ufder  leeren 
WeU  erregt  ah  die  kdnftige ; "  **  Our  excitability  de- 
creases with  our  life,  till  at  last  nothing  can  excite 
the  ground-down  mortal  in  this  empty  world  except 
the  world  to  come."  What  then  is  the  meaning  of 
the  Greek  marainS  and  marasmus  1  Maraind^  as 
an  intransitive  verb,  means  to  wear  out;  as  ndsoi 
marafnei  me^  illness  wears  me  out ;  but  it  is  used  also 
as  a  neuter  verb  in  the  sense  of  to  wither  away,  to 
die  away.  Hence  marasm^Sj  decay,  the  French  ma- 
rasme.  The  adjective  mil$fSy  formed  like  molos^  means 
worn  out,  feeble,  and  a  new  verb,  mdl^mai,  to  be 
worn  out,  to  vanish. 

The  Sanskrit  mArchh^  to  faint,  is  derived  from  mar 
by  a  regular  process  for  forming  inchoative  verbs ;  it 
means  to  begin  to  die. 

Now  let   us  suppose    that  the  ancient   Aryans 
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wanted  to  express  for  the  first  time  what  they  con- 
stantly saw  around  them,  namely,  the  gradual  wear- 
ing away  of  the  human  frame,  the  slow  decay  which 
at  last  is  followed  by  a  complete  breaking  up  of  the 
body.  How  should  they  express  what  we  call  dying 
or  death  ?  One  of  the  nearest  ideas  that  would  be 
evoked  by  the  constant  impressions  of  decay  and 
death  was  that  expressed  by  mar^  the  grinding  of 
stone  to  dust  And  thus  we  find  in  Latin  mor-i-or^ 
I  die,  mortuuSy  dead,  mors^  death.  In  Sanskrit,  mriye^ 
I  die,  mrUd^  dead,  mrityu^  death.  One  of  the  earliest 
names  for  num  was  mdrta^  the  dying,  the  frail  creat- 
nre, —  a  signi6cant  name  for  man  to  give  to  himself; 
in  Greek  brotds^  mortaL  Having  chosen  that  name 
for  himself,  the  next  step  was  to  give  the  opposite 
name  to  the  gods,  who  were  called  dmbrotoi,  without 
decay,  immortal,  and  their  food  amhrasic^  immortality. 
In  the  Teutonic  languages  these  words  are  absent, 
bat  that  mar  was  used  in  the  sense,  if  not  of  dying, 
at  least  of  killing,  we  learn  fix>m  the  Gothic  maurikr^ 
the  English  murder.  In  Old  Slavonic  we  find  mriti^ 
to  die,  moru,  pestilence,  death ;  smnK,  death ;  in 
Lithuanian,  mir-iiy  to  die,  STnertis^  death. 

If  morior  in  Latin  is  originally  to  decay,  then 
what  causes  decay  is  morbus^  illness. 

In  Sanskrit  the  body  itself,  our  frame,  is  called 
mOrtiy  which  originally  would  seem  to  have  meant 
decay  or  decayed,  a  corpse,  rather  than  a  corpus. 

The  Sanskrit  marmany  a  joint,  a  member,  is  like- 
wise by  Sanskrit  grammarians  derived  firom  mar. 
Does  it  mean  the  decaying  members  ?  or  is  it  derived 
from  mar  in  its  original  sense  of  grinding,  so  as  to 
express  the  movement  of   the  articulated  joints  t 
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The  Latin  membrum  is  memrunij  and  ibis  possibly  bjr 
ledaplication  derived  from  moTy  like  mSmbletai  firom 
«e/tfy  mimbloka  from  mo/  in  ^molbii)  the  present  being 

Let  us  next  examine  the  Latin  mSra.  It  means 
delai/j  and  from  it  we  have  the  French  demeurer^  to 
dwell*  Now  mora  was  originally  applied  to  time, 
and  in  mora  temparis  we  have  the  natural  expression 
of  the  slow  dying  away,  the  gradual  wasting  away 
of  time.  **  Sine  vnord^^  without  delay,  originally  with- 
out decay,  without  loss  of  time. 

From  mar^  in  the  secondary  but  definite  sense  of 
withering,  dying,  we  have  the  Sanskrit  mam,  a  desert, 
a  dead  solL  There  is  another  desert,  the  sea,  which 
the  Greeks  called  atrifgetonj  unfruitful,  barren.  The 
Aryans  had  not  seen  that  watery  desert  before  they 
separated  from  each  other  oh  leaving  their  central 
homes.  But  when  the  Romans  saw  the  Mediter- 
ranean, they  called  it  mdre^  and  the  same  word  is 
found  among  the  Celtic,  the  Slavonic,  and  the 
Teutonic  nations.^  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  their 
idea  in  applying  this  name  to  the  sea  was  the  dead 
or  stagnant  water  as  opposed  to  the  running  streams 
{Feau  vive)^  ot  the  unfruitful  expanse.  Of  course 
there  is  always  some  uncertainty  in  these  guesses  at 
the  original  thoughts  which  guided  the  primitive 
fiam^rs  of  language.  All  we  can  do  is  to  guard 
against  mixing  together  Words  which  may  have*  had 
an  independent  origin ;  but  if  it  is  once  established 
that  there  is  no  other  root  from  which  mare  can  be 
derived  more  regularly  than  from  mar j  to  die,  (Bopp's 
derivation  from  the  Sk.  vdrij  water,  is  not  tenable,) 

1  Cujtins,  Zeit$ckri/t,  i.  80.    SIat.  mihre^  Lith.  marUm  and  mar^;  Goth. 
ii  It.  mmr. 
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ttien  "we  are  at  liberty  to  draw  some  connecting  luit 
between  the  root  and  its  offshoot,  and  we  need  not 
BQppose  that  in  ancient  days  new  words  were  framed 
less  boldly  than  in  our  own  time.  Language  has 
been  called  by  Jean  PanI  '^a  dictionary  of  faded 
metaphors'':  so  it  is,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ety« 
mologist  to  try  to  restore  them  to  their  original 
brightness.  If,  then,  in  English  we  can  speak  of 
dead  water,  meaning  stagnant  water,  or  if  the  French^ 
nse  eau  morte  in  the  same  sense,  why  should  not  the 
Northern  Aryans  have  derived  one  of  their  names  £3r 
tlie  sea  from  the  root  marj  to  die  ?  Of  coarse  they 
would  have  other  names  besides,  and  the  noore 
poetical  the  tribe,  the  richer  it  woald  be  in  names  for 
the  ocean.  The  Greeks,  who  of  all  Aryan  nations 
were  most  familiar  with  the  sea,  called  it  not  the 
dead  water,  but  ihdlassa  {tard$s6)j  the  commotiooi 
hdls^  the  briny,  pilagot  {pldzd)^  the  iomngy  pdntoM^ 
the  high-road.' 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  original  sense  of  mar 
and  maiy  which  was,  as  we  saw,  to  grind  or  ta 
pound,  chiefly  applied  to  the  grinding  of  com  and 
to  the  blows  of  boxers.  The  Greeks  derived  front 
it  one  of  their  mythological  characters,  namely,  Jfi>« 
Kofi,  a  word  which,  according  to  Hesycfaius,  would 
mean  a  fighter  in  general,  bat  which,  in  the  fribles 
of  GJpeeoe,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  two  MbWhuSf 
the  millers,  who  had  one  body,  but  two  heads,  four 
feet,  and  four  hands.  Evien  HsrakUs  could  not  vaa- 
quish  them  when  they  fought  against  him  in  defenee 
of  their  uncle  Angtias  with  his  herd  of  three  thou- 
sand oxen.     He  killed  them  afterwards  by  surpriae. 

1  Pott,  Knhn*!  ZeUmMft,  0. 107. 
s  Cniiiiis,  Kiibii*t  ZetUchtift,  i.  89. 
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These  heroes  having  been  called  originallj  Mbli!fne$ 
er  Molionidae^  i.  e.  ponnders,  were  afterwartls  fabled 
to  have  been  the  sons  of  MoHonej  the  mill,  and  AHSf^ 
the  corn-man.  Some  mythologists  ^  have  identified 
these  twins  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  it  is 
cnrions  that  the  name  of  Thorns  thunderbolt  should 
be  derived  from  the  same  root ;  for  the  hammer  of 
Thor  Bfid'lnir*  means  simply  the  smasher.  Again^ 
among  the  Slavonic  tribes,  molnija  is  a  name  for 
Kghtning;  and  in  the  Serbian  songs  Munja  is 
spoken  of  as  the  sister  of  Oromy  the  thander,  and 
has  become  a  mythological  personage. 

Besides  these  heroic  millers,  there  is  another  pair 
of  Greek  giants,  known  by  the  name  of  Aloadaef 
Otos  and  EphiaUes.  In  their  pride  they  piled  Osstk 
on  Olympus^  and  PeUon  on  Ossa^  like  another  Tower 
of  Babel,  in  order  to  scale  the  abode  of  the  gods^ 
They  were  defeated  by  ApoUo.  The  name  of  these 
giants  has  mnch  the  same  meaning  as  that  of  the 
Moliones.  It  is  derived  from  aUi'y  a  threshing-flooTi 
and  means  threshers.  The  qoestion,  then,  is  whether 
«l^^,  threshing-floor,  and  dleuron  and  td  dkurOj  wheat* 
flonr,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  root  maL  it  is  some- 
times said  that  Ghneek  words  may  assume  an  initial 
m  for  enphony's  sake.  That  has  never  been  proved. 
But  it  can  be  proved  by  several  analogous  cases  that 
Greek  words,  originally  beginning  with  m,  occasion- 
ally drop  that  m.    This,  no  doubt,  is  a  violent  change, 

3L  Friedr«idi,  i^Mfim  in  dtr  IUad»  md  Od^mf,  p.  563.  Prdkr,  OrU 
€hmk4  M^iMogU,  it  1(66. 

.s  Grimm,  Dftttacks  MfAdo^  164,  UTl.  «« The  holj  mawU  **  (ttul, 
maillet,  malleas)  it  raTiMTed  by  Grimm  to  Um  hammer  of  Thor.  *'  Tb« 
bofy  mawlo,  wUoh  thej  fuaej  him|f  bthind  tho  ohurclHdoor,  whidi.  whta 
the  fathor  was  Maventio,  the  aonne  might  feteh  to  kooek  his  fiithr  sb  tkt 
hMd,  as  effeU  and  of  no  aiofo  use."  —  Hanpt'a  Z«.il9okr{ft^  y.  7S. 
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and  a  change  apparently  without  any  physiological 
necessity,  as  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  pronoun*^ 
cing  an  initial  fit  than  in  pronouncing  an  initial  vowel. 
However,  there  is  no  lack  of  analogies ;  and  by  anal- 
ogies we  must  be  guided.  Thus  mdschos^  a  tender 
shoot,  exists  also  as  dschos  or  dsch^y  a  young  branch. 
Instead  of  mia,  one,  in  the  feminine,  we  find  ia  in 
Homer.  Nay,  instead  of  our  very  word  dleuroHf 
wheaten  flour,  another  form,  mdleuron^  is  mentioned 
by  HelladiiLS.^  Again,  if  we  compare  Greek  and 
Latin,  we  find  that  what  the  Romans  called  mola-^ 
namely,  meal,  or  rather  the  grits  of  spelt,  coarsely 
ground,  which  were  mixed  with  salt,  and  thus 
strewed  on  the  victims  at  sacrifices  —  were  called 
in  Greek  ovla/i  or  olai^  though  supposed  to  be  bar 
ley  instead  of  spelt.^  On  the  strength  of  these 
analogies  we  may,  I  believe,  admit  the  possibility 
of  an  initial  m  being  dropped  in  Greek,  which  would 
enable  us  to  trace  the  names  both  of  the  Moliones 
and  AJoadae  back  to  the  root  mar.  And  if  the  M(h 
liones  and  Aloadae  ^  derive  their  names  from  the  root 
mar^  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Mars  and  Are$^  the 
prisoner  of  the  Aloadae,  came  both  from  ihe  same 
source.  In  Sanskrit  the  root  tnar  yields  Marut^  the 
storm,  literally  the  pounder  or  smasher;^  and  in  the 

i  ftuXunff,  a  weal,  teems  connected  with  o^AoZ,  scan. 

s  Cr.  Battmann,  LexUoffm^p.  4(0. 

s  OtM  and  Ephialtes,  the  wind  (v&ta)  and  the  hurricane. 

^  Professor  Kuhn  takes  MartU  as  a  participle  in  at,  and  explainf  H  at 
dying  or  dead.  He  considers  the  Marutt  were  originally  conceived  as  the 
•onls  of  the  departed,  and  that  because  the  souls  were  conceived  as  gliosts, 
or  spirits,  or  winds,  the  Marnts  assumed  afterwards  the  character  of  s^^'nn- 
daities.  Such  a  view,  however,  finds  no  support  in  the  hymns  o^  the 
Teda.  In  Pihtmimu^  the  brother  of  Picumnvs,  both  companions  of  Mars, 
we  have  a  name  of  similar  import,  viz.  a  pounder.  Jtipifer  Pi$U>r^  too, 
waa  originally  the  god  who  omshee  with  the  thunderbolt  (Preller,  JKf> 
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character  of  ibe  Marvis^  the  coropani  ^ns  of  Indra  Iq 
his  daily  battle  with  Vritra^  it  is  easy  to  discover  the 
germs  of  martial  deities.  The  same  root  would  fally 
explain  the  Latin  Mart^^  MartiSj  and,  considering 
the  uncertain  character  of  the  initial  m,  the  Greek 
AreSf  Areos.  Marmar  and  Marmor^  old  Latin  names 
for  MarSj  are  reduplicated  forms ;  and  in  the  Oscan 
Mdmers  the  r  of  the  reduplicated  syllable  is  lost 
-Mdvors  is  more  difficult  to  explain,^  for  there  is  no 
instance  in  Latin  of  m  in  the  middle  of  a  word  be- 
ing changed  into  v.  But  although,  etymologically, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  deriving  the  Indian  name 
ManUj  the  Latin  name  Mars,  and  the  Oreek  name 
AreSy  from  one  and  the  same  root,'  there  is  certainly 
neither  in  the  legends  of  Mars  nor  in  those  of  Ares 
any  very  distinct  trace  of  their  having  been  repre- 
sentatives of  the  storm.  Mars  at  Rome  and  Ares 
in  Thracia,  though  their  worship  was  restricted  to 
small  territories,  both  assumed  there  the  character 
of  supreme  tutelary  deities.     The   only  connecting 

fliiacAe  MtfOiologity  p.  178),  and  the  Molm  Mortis  teem  to  rest  oo  an  analo- 
gous conception  of  the  nature  of  Mars, 

1  The  suffix  in  Mars,  Mortis,  is  different  from  that  in  MaruL  The  Sn- 
tkrit  Mar^  is  Mar-vat;  Mars,  Mortis,  is  formed  lilce  pars,  partis,  which 
happens  to  correspond  with  Sanslcrit  par-us  or  par-tan,  Tlie  Greeic  Arts 
Is  a^in  formed  differently,  but  the  iEolic  form,  Arem,  would  oome  nearer 
to  MaruL  —  Kuhn,  ZsUsduiJt,  i.  876. 

S  See  Corssen,  in  Kuhn's  Zsitsckrijl,  ii.  1-85. 

<  That  Marvi  and  Mars  were  radically  connected,  was  first  pointed  out 
bj  Professor  Kuhn,  in  Haupt's  Zeitsekrift,  v.  481:  but  he  derived  both 
words  from  mar  in  the  sense  of  dying.  Other  derivations  are  discussed  by 
Corssen,  in  Kuhn*s  Zeitschrifl,  U.  1.  He  quotes  Cicero  {Nat.  Dear.  ii.  28): 
**  Jam  qui  magna  verteret  Biavors;**  Cedrenus  (  Om?).  Bys,  Niebvkr,  t,  i. 
p.  SI95, 21  ffl):  6ti  rdv  Mopre^  si  'Py^ot  ftofmfi  ixaXow  oiov^  ^avarw, 
i  KivffTitv  rCnf  rexvCJVf  ^  rdv  nap*  6p/thnjv  koI  povuv  rifMfievav ;  Varro 
(L.  L.  V.  §  78,  ed.  0.  Miiller).  **  Mars  ab  eo  quod  maribus  in  beiio  pmest, 
ftut  quod  ab  Sabinis  acceptu.0,  ibi  est  Mainers."  See  also  Leo  Meyer,  in 
Kuhn's  Zviischr'rfi,  y.  887. 
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link  between  the  daseieal  deitiea  Mart  and  Jro  and 
the  Indian  MartUs  is  their  waiiike  character ;  and  if 
we  take  iidra  as  the  conqueror  of  winter,  as  the 
destroys  of  darkness,  as  the  constant  victor  in  the 
battle  against  the  hostile  powers  of  natnre,  then  be, 
as  the  leader  of  the  MartUs^  who  act  as  his  army, 
assumes  a  more  marked  similarity  with  MarSj  the  god 
of  spring,  the  giyer  of  fertility,  the  destroyer  of  eviL^ 
In  AreSf  Preller,  without  any  thought  of  the  relation- 
ahip  between  Ares  and  the  ManUs^  discovered  the 
personification  of  the  sky  as  excited  by  storm.' 

We  have  hitherto  examined  the  direct  offshooto 
only  of  the  root  mar^  but  we  have  not  yet  taken  into 
aooonnt  the  different  modifications  to  which  that 
root  itself  is  liable.  This  is  a  subject  of  considci^ 
able  importance^  though  at  the  same  time  beset  witk 

2  See  Preller,  Rdmitckt  Atytkohgie,  pp.  300,  mq. 

<  Preller,  Griedusche  Mylhologit,  pp.  SOS,  SOS.  »  Endlich  dratea  ate 
•nch  yenehiedene  biHlUcbe  Ers&hlaiigen  in  der  Ilias  tiae  toldM  Kif 
beziehung  ao,  besonders  die  BMchreibang  der  K&ropfe  swischen  Aree  md 
Athena,  welche  ale  Gottin  der  reinen  Luft  und  dee  Aethen  die  natQriidM 
Faindin  dee  Ares  iet,  und  gaw6hnUck  sahr  aubambendg  ait  ttun  migihL 
8o  II.  y.  583  ff.,  wo  sie  ibn  durch  DioBiadea  venmndet,  Area  aber  mk  aiU 
ahem  Qetoaa  nlederraiiaU  {kfiftaxt)^  wie  neiiiitaiiaaiid  oder  aakafaoaaad 
MXiHier  in  der  Befalacbt  sa  lilmiea  pflagaa,  womarer  ab  danklaa  Gavttk 
taaa  Himmel  emporfilbrt  Ebenao  II.  SLxi.  400  ff.,  wo  Atheaa  dan  Ana 
darch  einen  Steinwurf  yarwandet,  er  aber  fiUlt  and  bedeckt  aiaben  Mavgan 
Landee  Im  Fall,  and  seioe  Uaare  yermlschen  aJch  mit  dem  Staaba,  aeiaa 
Waffen  raaseln :  was  wieder  gana  den  Eindraek  aiaaa  eolcban  altaa  llah«> 
gamaldes  niacht,  wo  die  Ereignisse  der  Natar,  Donnarwettar,  Walkaa- 
bnicb,  gewaltiges  StUrmen  and  Braneen  ta  der  Luft  als  Acta  eiaer  bhaaH 
liMbaa  QoCtergeacbiobta  araebeinen,  in  denan  gewdballcb  Zaaa,  Hmm^ 
Atbena,  Hepbistoe,  Ares  und  Hermes  aU  dia  baadlandaa  Paiaonan  aaftiatsa. 
Indessen  ist  diase  allgemeine  Bedeutung  des  Area  bald  yor  dar  apadsBsi 
4«  Untigen  Kriegsgottoa  anriickgatratan.**    Baa  alaa  /(.  zz.  61. 

A^c  d*  "Ap^f  hipudev^  ^pf/^vi  XaiXam  Iooq,  —  IL  iz.  4. 
'Of  d*  ai^efioi  Uto  invnv  bphtny  ixdwotvra^ 
Dop%  K4U  Zifvpoc,  Tu  n  OppK^w  a^roa. 
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greater  difficnltiee  and  uncertainties.  I  stated  in  a 
former  Leoture  that  Hindu  grammarians  have  re- 
duced the  whole  wealth  of  their  language  to  about 
1700  roots.  These  roots  once  granted,  there  re- 
mained not  a  single  word  unexplained  in  Sanskrit. 
But  the  fact  is  that  many  of  these  roots  are  cleariy 
themselves  derivatives.  Tbas,  besides  pti^  to  join, 
we  foand  yuf,  to  join,  and  yudh^  to  join  in  battle. 
Here  j  and  dh  are  clearly  modificatory  letters,  which 
must  originally  have  had  some  meaning.  Another 
root,ya«i^,  in  the  sense  of  joining  or  glaing  together, 
must  likewise  be  considered  as  a  dialectic  variety 
of  yuf. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  our  root  MAR,  As  pu  forms 
yndA,  so  mar  forms  mardh  or  mridkj  and  this  root 
exists  in  Sanskrit  in  the  sense  of  destroying,  kiU> 
ing;  hence  mridk^  enemy.^ 

Again,  as  yu  produces  ywjy  so  mar  produces  ma^ 
or  mry.  This  is  a  root  of  very  common  occuirence. 
It  means  to  rub,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  destroying, 
like  mridhj  but  in  the  sense  of  cleaning  or  purifying. 
This  is  its  usual  meaning  in  Sanskrit,  and  it  ex- 
plains the  Sanskrit  name  for  cat,  namely,  mdrjdrOy 
literally  the  animal  that  always  rubs  or  cleans  it- 
self. In  Greek  we  find  om^rg-ny-mi  in  the  same 
sense.  But  this  general  meaning  became  still  more 
defined  in  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Slavonic,  and 
by  changing  r  into  /  the  root  maJg  was  formed, 
meaning  to  rub  or  stroke  the  udder  of  the  cow,  i.  e. 
to  milk.  Thus  mSlgd,  and  amSlgOj  in  Greek,  mean 
to  milk;  in  hstin^  mulgere  has  the  same  meaning 
Ic  Old  High-Gterman  we  find  the  substantive  milchni 

1  Bv.  vi.  68.  4.    "  vf  mHdbah  jahi/*  kill  the  enemies. 
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and  from  it  new  verbal  derivatiyes  in  the  senae  of 
milking.  In  Lithuanian,  milzU  means  both  to  milk 
and  to  stroke.  These  two  cognate  meanings  are 
kept  asunder  in  Latin  by  mvlgere^  as  distinct  from 
jmukerej  to  stroke,  and  we  thus  discover  a  third  mod- 
ification of  mar  with  final  guttaral  or  palatal  tenuis, 
namely,  marchj  like  Sanskrit  pdchj  to  ask,  from  ydy 
to  go  (ambire  or  adire).  Formed  by  a  similar  pro* 
cess,  though  for  a  different  purpose,  is  the  Latin 
marcvsj  a  large  hammer  or  pestle,  which  was  used 
at  Rome  as  a  personal  name,  MarcuSj  MarciuSj  Mar- 
cianvs,  MarcelluSj  and  occurs  again  in  later  times  in 
the  historical  name  of  Charles  MarteU  In  Sanskrit, 
on  the  contrary,  the  verb  mrii^  with  final  palatal  5, 
expresses  the  idea  of  gentle  stroking,  and  with  cer^ 
tain  prepositions  comes  to  mean  to  revolve,  to  medi- 
tate, to  think.  As  mori^  to  die,  meant  originally  to 
wither,  so  marcere  exhibits  the  same  idea  in  a  sec- 
ondary form.  It  means  to  droop,  to  faint,  to  fade, 
and  is  supported  by  the  adjective  marcidus.  In 
Ghreek  we  have  to  mention  the  adjective  maiakds. 
It  means  soft  and  smooth,  originally  rubbed  down 
or  polished  ;  and  it  comes  to  mean  at  last  weak,  or 
sick,  or  effeminate.' 

One  of  the  most  regular  modifications  of  mar 
would  be  mrdy  and  this,  under  the  form  of  mld^ 
means  in  Sanskrit  to  wither,  to  fade  away.  In  Greek, 
ml  l)cing  frequently  rendered  by  blj  we  can  hardly 
be  wrong  ip  referring  to  this  base  bldXy  meaning 
slack  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  the  Gothic  malsh-Sy 
foolish.^     Soft  and  foolish  are  used  synonymously 

1  Of.  I^in  tivU;  a/taXl)*:,  if  (or  fiofiaXo^,  sofl,  miiy  belong  to  Um  taoM 
not    We  have  to  consider,  however,  the  Attic  dftaXoc, 
•  Cnitius,  G,  E,  i.  803. 
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In  many  langaages,  nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
Gfareek  mdros^  foolish,  may  come  from  oar  root  nuur^ 
and  have  meant  at  first  sofL 

Here  we  see  how  different  meanings  play  into 
each  other;  how  what  from  one  point  of  view  is 
looked  upon  as  worn  down  and  destroyed,  is  from 
another  point  of  view  considered  as  smooth  and 
brilliant,  and  how  the  creative  genius  of  man  suo- 
eeeded  in  expressing  both  ideas  by  means  of  the 
same  radical  element  We  saw  that  in  amdrgnymi 
the  meaning  fixed  upon  was  that  of  rubbing  or  wip* 
ing  dean,  in  amSlgd  that  of  rubbing  or  milking;  and 
we  can  see  how  a  third  sense,  that  of  rubbing  in  the 
sense  of  tearing  off  or  plucking  aS^  is  expressed  in 
Greek  by  mSrgd  or  amSrgd. 

If  we  suppose  our  root  mar  strengthened  by  means 
of  a  final  labial,  instead  of  the  final  guttural  which 
we  have  just  been  considering,  we  have  marp^  a  base 
frequently  used  by  Greek  poets.  It  is  generally 
translated  by  catching  (and  identified  with  harpdzd)^ 
but  we  perceive  traces  of  its  original  meaning  in 
such  expressions  as  gSras  Smarpse^^  old  age  ground 
him  down ;  chth^na  mdrpte  podoiin  (U.  xiv.  228),  he 
struck  or  pounded  the  soil  with  his  feet. 

Let  us  keep  to  this  new  base,  marpy  and  consider 
Uiat  it  may  assume  the  forms  of  tnalp  and  mlap ;  let 
us  then  remember  that  m/,  in  Greek,  is  interchange- 
able with  bly  and  we  arrive  at  the  new  base,  blcq>j 
well  known  in  the  Greek  bldptSj  I  damage,  I  hinder, 
I  mar.  This  bldpto  still  lives  in  the  En^ish  to  blame^ 
the  French  bldmer,  for  blasmer^  which  is  a  corruption 
of  blasphemer.  The  Greek  blasphemeitiy  again,  stands 
i  Od.  xxiv.  a9a 
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for  bUpsiphimein^  L  e.  to  use  damaging  words ;  and 
io  blap$i  we  aee  the  verb  bldpid^  the  legitimate  oflt 
spring  of  our  root  mar* 

One  of  the  most  prolific  descendants  of  mctr  is  the 
root  mard.  It  occurs  in  Sanskrit  as  mridndti  (9th 
oonj.),  and  as  mradoH  (Ist  oonj.),  in  the  sense  of  rub- 
bing down;  but  it  is  likewise  used,  particularly  if 
joined  with  prepositions,  in  the  sense  of  to  squash, 
to  overcome,  to  conquer.  From  this  root  we  have 
the  Sanskrit  tnridu^  soft,^  the  Latin  tnolKs  (mard, 
maid,  mall),  the  Old  Slavonic  mladu  (maldn),  and, 
though  formed  by  a  different  suffix,  the  English 
wallow.  In  all  these  words  what  is  ground  down  to 
powder  was  used  as  the  representative  of  smooth- 
ness, and  was  readily  transferred  to  moral  gentleness 
and  kindness.  Dust  itself  was  called  by  the  same 
root  in  its  simplest  form,  namely,  mridj  which,  after 
meaning  dust,  came  to  mean  soil  in  general,  or 
earth* 

The  Gothic  tnalma^  sand,  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  words ;  so  does  the  Modern  German  zemialtneni 
to  grind  to  pieces,  and  the  Gk>thic  malvjtm,  used  by 
Ulfilas  in  the  same  sense. 

In  Latin  this  root  has  thrown  out  several  offshoots. 
Malleus^  a  hammer,  stands  probably  for  mardeus ;  and 
even  martelfus,  unless  it  stands  for  nuurcellut,  claims 
the  same  kin.  In  a  secondary  form  we  find  our  root 
in  Latin  as  mord^re^  to  bite,  originally  to  grind  or 
worry. 

In  English,  to  smart  has  been  well  compared  with 

^  Cnrtlut  ( (7.  EA,  92)  points  out  the  analogoot  ease  of  Greek  i^f>fy, 
Under,  if  derived  from  rq^  «  in  re'uKt.  If  so,  ttita  sls>,  dust,  might  be 
•izplained  like  Sanskrit  mrid^  dust,  earth. 
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mard^ref  the  s  being  a  formative  lett^  with  wbicb 
we  shall  meet  agaio.  <^A  wound  smartsi''  meana 
a  wound  bites  or  hurts.  It  is  thus  applied  to  every 
sharp  pain,  and  in  German  Schmerx  means  pedn  in 
general.^ 

This  root  mardj  the  Greek  mildd^  to  make  Uquid^ 
assumes  in  English  regularly  the  form  malt^  or  m9U\ 
nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  English  to  meH 
meant  originally  to  make  soft,  if  not  by  the  blows 
of  the  hammer,  at  least  by  the  licking  of  the  fire  and 
the  absorbing  action  of  the  heat.  The  German 
Mchmelzen  has  the  same  power,  and.  is  used  both  as 
a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  verb.  Now  let  us 
watch  the  clever  ways  of  language.  An  expressioo 
was  wanted  for  the  softening  ijifluence  which  man 
exercises  on  man  by  looks,  gestures,  words,  or  pray* 
«rs.  What  could  be  done?  The  same  root  Wai 
taken  which  had  conveyed  bef<n«  the  idea  of  smooth- 
ing a  rough  surface,  of  softening  a  hard  substance ; 
and,  with  a  slight  modification,  the  root  mard  be- 
came fixed  as  the  Sanskrit  mridj  or  tnfil^  to  softeo» 
to  propitiate.^  It  was  used  in  that  sense  chiefly 
with  regard  to  the  gods,  who  were  to  be  propitiated 
by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  It  was  likewise  used  in 
an  intransitive  sense  of  the  gods  themselves,  who 
were  implored  to  melt,  to  become  softened  and 
gracious;  and  prayers  which  we  now  translate  by 
^  Be  gracious  to  us,"  meant  originally  ''  Melt  to  us, 
O  gods." 

From  this  source  springs  the  GK>tbic  mUd^  the  Eng* 

^  Of.  Ebcl,  in  Kahn's  ZeiUchrifl,  vii.  396,  where  afitpdaXiog  is  likew'iM 
tvared  to  this  root,  and  the  Gothic  mtm^'an,  to  mar.  See  abo  Benarjr 
Kuhn*e  ZeUtckrifl,  iv.  48. 

s  The  lingual  d  appears  regularij  in  Snnakrit  mfimMfa,  made  of  ennh. 
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lish  mild,  originaUy  soft  or  gentle.  Tbe  Idthnaoiaa 
takes  from  it  its  name  for  love,  meile ;  and  in  Qreek 
we  find  meUiOj  gladdening  gifts  or  appeasements, 
and  such  derivatives  as  meiUssd^  to  soothe,  and  meiU- 
choSj  gentle. 

This  was  one  aspect  of  the  process  of  melting; 
but  there  was  a  second,  equally  nataral,  namely,  that 
of  melting  or  dying  away  in  the  sense  of  desiring, 
yearning,  grieving  after  a  thing.  We  might  say  a 
man  melts  in  love,  in  grief  (in  German  er  zerschmilzi^ 
er  vergeht  vor  Liebe)^  and  the  Greeks  said  in  the 
same  sense  meledaind^  I  melt,  i.  e.  I  care  for,  tnel^ 
dSne^  anxiety,  grief.  Melddmenos^  too,  is  explained 
by  Hesychias  in  the  sense  of  desiring.'  Bat  move 
than  this.  We  saw  before  that  there  is  sa£Bcieiit 
evidence  for  the  occasional  disappearance  of  tbe 
initial  m  in  the  root  mar.  We  therefore  are  justified 
in  identifying  tbe  Greek  ildomai  with  an  original 
mSldomau  And  what  does  ildomai  mean  in  Greek  f 
It  means  to  die  for  a  thing,  to  desire  a  thing ; '  that 
is  to  say,  it  means  exactly  what  it  ought  to  mean  if 
it  is  derived  from  the  root  which  we  have  in  mSldi^ 
I  melt 

Nay,  we  may  go  still  another  step  farther.  That  mmr 
was  raised  to  marp^  we  saw  in  Greek  mdrpidy  I  grasp. 
IfSlpeiny  too,  is  used  in  Greek  in  the  sense  of  propi- 
tiating,' originally  of  softening  or  melting.  If,  then, 
we  look  again  for  corresponding  forms  without  m, 
we  should  find  Slpomai^  which  now  means  I  hope, 

1  Cf.  Curtlos,  O.  E.  a.  167. 

*  In  WtllachUiD,  dor  loeaiu  desire,  bnt  it  it  in  reality  the  Mine  as  ItaBaa 
dbolo,  pain.  Cf.  Diei,  s.  ▼.  Aoalogoos  onatrnctiona  in  Latin,  Oaqgim 
mrdebal  AUxm, 

•  Cortiiu,  O.E.L  S98, /i^A^reiv  rdv  ^cop  f 
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but  which  originally  would  have  meant  I  desire.  It 
18  not  without  importance  that  Hesychius  mentions 
the  very  form  which  we  «bould  have  expected,  name- 
ly, mdlpis^  instead  of  the  more  usual  SlpUy  hope.^ 

We  have  throughout  these  investigations  met  on 
several  occasions  with  an  s  prefixed  to  mar,  and  we 
have  treated  it  simply  as  a  modificatory  element 
added  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  words  which 
it  was  felt  desirable  to  keep  distinct.  Without  in- 
quiring into  the  real  origin  of  thb  ^  which  has 
lately  been  the  subject  of  violent  disputes  between 
Professors  Pott  and  Curtius,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Sanskrit  root  smar  is  closely  related 
to  the  root  mar]  nor  is  it  difficult^  to  discover  how 
the  meaning  of  smar^  namely,  to  remember,  could 
have  been  elaborated  out  of  mar^  to  grind.  We  saw 
over  and  over  again  that  the  idea  of  melting  glided 
into  that  of  loving,  hoping,  and  de9iring,  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  original  meaning  of  smar  in  Sanskrit  is 
to  desire,  not  to  remember.  Thus  Sk.  smara  is  love^ 
very  much  like  the  Lithuanian  meile^  love,  L  e.  melt- 
ing. From  this  meaning  of  desiring,  new  meanings 
branched  off,  such  as  dwelling  on,  brooding  over, 
musing  over,  and  then  recollecting.  In  the  other 
Aryan  languages  the  initial  specific  s  does  not  ap- 
pear. We  have  memor  in  Latin,  memoriae  memorare^ 
all  in  the  special  sense  of  remembering;  but  in 
Ghreek  mermaird  means  simply  I  brood,  I  care,  I 
mourn;  mSrimna  is  anxiety,  and  even  martyr  need 
not  necessarily  mean  a  man  who  remembers,   but 

>  CarUnt,  (7.  E,  ii.  167. 

s  Cartius  mentions  amar  ai  one  of  the  roots  which,  if  not  from  the  he- 
gfaining,  **  bad,  at  all  erents  before  the  Ar>*an  separation,  assumed  an  en 
tvely  faitellectonl  mea&ing/*  —  Q,  E,  i.  84. 
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a  man  who  cares  for,  who  cherishesi  who  holds  a 
thing.^ 

In  onravelUag  this  duster  of  words,  it  has  been 
my  chief  object  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  ideas, 
the  slow  progress  of  the  mind  from  the  single  to  the 
general,  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual,  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract.  To  rub  down  or  to  polish 
leads  to  the  idea  of  propitiation  ;  to  wear  off  or  to 
wither  are  expressions  applied  to  the  consuming 
feeling  of  .hopes  deferred  and  hearts  sickening,  and 
ideas  like  memory  and  martyrdom  are  clothed  in 
words  taken  from  the  same  source. 

The  fates  and  fortunes  of  this  one  root  mar  form 
bat  a  small  chapter  in  the  history  and  growth  of  the 
Aryan  languages ;  but  we  may  derive  from  this  smaH 
chapter  some  idea  as  to  the  power  and  elasticity  of 
roo^  and  the  unlimited  sway  of  metaphor  in  the 
formation  of  new  ideas. 

i  Qt  Uftopoc,  iyxwt/tupoc,  in  the  senM  of  caring  IV>r  arrows,  spean,  &e^ 
Wmarj,  Knlm't  ZeiUduift,  hr.  68;  and  laropet  0eol,  'A/povAof,  'MamSkmtp 
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METAPHOR. 

Few  philosopbers  have  so  clearly  perceived  tiM 
importaDce  of  language  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
haman  mind,  few  have  so  constantly  insisted  on  the  t- 
necessity  of  watching  the  infiaenoe  of  words  on 
tbooghti  as  Lodce  in  his  **  Essay  concerning  Homan 
Understanding."  Of  the  four  books  into  which  this 
great  work  is  divided,  one,  the  third,  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  Words  or  Language  in  general.  At  the 
tinie  when  Locke  wrote,  but  little  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  philosophy  of  language,  and  the 
author,  afraid  that  he  might  seem  to  have  given 
more  prominence  to  this  subject  than  it  deserved, 
Uiought  it  necessary  to  defend  himself  against  such 
a  charge  in  the  following  words :  ^  What  I  have 
here  said  concerning  words  in  this  third  book  will 
possibly  be  thought  by  some  to  be  much  more  than 
what  so  slight  a  subject  required.  I  allow,  it  might 
be  brought  into  a  narrower  compass;  but  I  was 
willing  to  stay  my  reader  on  an  argument  that  ap- 
pears to  me  new,  and  a  little  out  of  the  way  (I  am 
sure  it  is  one  I  thought  not  of  when  I  began  to 
write) ;  that  by  searching  it  to  the  bottom,  and  turn- 
ing it  on  every  side,  some  part  or  other  might  meet 
with  every  one's  thoughts,  and  give  occasion  to  the 
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most  averse  or  negligent  to  reflect  on  a  general 
miscarriage,  which,  though  of  great  consequence,  is 
little  taken  notice  of.  When  it  is  considered  what  a 
pudder  is  made  about  essences,  and  bow  mucb  all 
sorts  of  knowledge,  discourse,  and  conversation  are 
pestered  and  disordered  by  the  careless  and  confused 
use  and  application  of  words,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
thought  worth  while  thoroughly  to  lay  it  open.  And 
I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  have  dwelt  long  on  an  argu* 
ment  which  I  think,  therefore,  needs  to  be  incul« 
cated ;  because  the  faalts  men  are  usually  guilty  of 
in  this  kind  are  not  only  the  greatest  hindrances  of 
true  knowledge,  but  are  so  well  thought  of  as  to  pass 
for  it.  Men  would  often  see  what  a  small  pittance 
of  reason  and  truth,  or  possibly  none  at  all,  is  mixed 
with  those  huffing  opinions  they  are  swelled  with, 
if  they  would  but  look  beyond  fashionable  so.UQds, 
and  observe  what  ideas  are,  or  are  not,  compre- 
hended under  those  words  with  which  they  are  so 
armed  at  all  points,  and  with  which  they  so  con« 
fidently  lay  about  them.  I  shall  imagine  I  have 
done  some  service  to  truth,  peace,  and  learningi 
if,  by  an  enlargement  on  this  subject,  I  can  make 
men  reflect  on  their  own  use  of  language^  and  give 
them  reason  to  suspect,  that,  since  it  is  frequent  for 
others,  it  may  also  be  possible  for  them,  to  have 
sometimes  very  good  and  approved  words  in  their 
mouths  and  writings,  with  very  uncertain,  little,  or 
no  signification.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable for  them  to  be  wary  herein  themselves,  and 
not  to  be  unwilling  to  have  these  examined  by 
others."  1 

1  Locke,  Oh  the  UntUrtUmdmg^  ilL  5, 16. 
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And  agcun,  when  samming  np  the  results  of  his 
inquiries,  Locke  says:  ^^For  since  the  things  the 
mind  contemplates  are  none  of  them,  besides  itself, 
present  to  the  nnderstanding,  it  is  necessary  that 
something  else,  as  a  sign  or  representation  of  the 
thing  it  considers,  should  be  present  to  it ;  and  these 
are  ideas.  And  because  the  scene  of  ideas  that 
make  one  man's  thoughts  cannot  be  laid  open  to 
the  immediate  view  of  another,  nor  laid  up  any- 
where but  in  the  memory,  —  a  no  very  sure  repos- 
itory, —  therefore,  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to 
one  another,  as  well  as  record  them  for  our  own 
use,  signs  of  our  ideas  are  also  necessary.  Those 
which  men  have  found  most  convenient,  and  there- 
fore generally  make  use  of,  are  articulate  sounds* 
The  consideration^  then^  of  ideas  and  words  as  the  great 
instruments  of  knowledge^  makes  no  despicable  part  of 
their  (xmsideration,  who  would  take  a  view  of  human 
knowledge  in  the  whole  extent  of  iL  And^  perhaps^  \f 
theg  were  distinctly  weighed  and  duly  considered^  they 
wouid  afford  us  another  sort  of  hgic  and  critic  than 
what  we  have  been  hitherto  acquainted  unthJ^ 

But,  although  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance which  language,  as  such,  claims  in  the 
operations  of  the  understanding,  Locke  never  per- 
'ceived  that  general  ideas  and  words  are  inseparable, 
that  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other,  and  that 
an  arbitrary  imposition  of  articulate  sounds  to  sig- 
nify definite  ideas  is  an  assumption  unsupported  by 
any  evidence.  Locke  never  seems  to  have  realized 
the  intricacies  of  the  names-giving  process ;  and 
though  he  admits  frequently  the  difficulty,  nay, 
lometiaies  the  impossibility,  of  our  handling  an) 
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general  ideas  without  the  outward  signs  of  Ian* 
gnage,  he  never  qnestions  for  a  moment  the  received 
theory  that  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  history  of 
the  world  men  had  accumulated  a  treasure  of  anony* 
mous  general  conceptions,  to  which,  when  the  time 
of  intellectual  and  social  intercourse  had  arrive^ 
they  prudently  attached  those  phonetic  labels  which 
we  call  words. 

The  age  in  which  Locke  lived  and  wrote  was  not 
partial  to  those  inquiries  into  the  early  history  of 
mankind  which  have,  during  the  last  two  genera- 
tions, engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers.  Instead  of  gathering  the  fragments 
of  the  primitive  language,  poetry,  and  religion,  not 
only  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  instead  of  trying  to  penetrate, 
as  far  as  possible,  into  the  real  and  actual  life  of  the 
fiithers  of  the  human  race,  and  thus  to  learn  how 
both  in  our  thoughts  and  words  we  came  to  be  what 
we  are,  the  great  schools  of  philosophy  in  the  18th 
century  were  satisfied  with  building  up  theories  how 
language  might  have  sprung  into  life,  how  religion 
might  have  been  revealed  or  invented,  how  mythol- 
ogy  might  have  been  put  together  by  priests,  or 
poets,  or  statesmen,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
of  amusement,  or  of  fraud.  Such  systems,  though 
ingenious  and  plausible,  and  still  in  full  possession 
of  many  of  our  handbooks  of  history  and  philoso- 
phy, will  have  to  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  what  may 
be  called  the  HistoriccU  School  of  the  19th  century. 
The  principles  of  these  two  schools  are  diametrically 
opposed  ;  the  one  begins  with  theories  without  facts, 
the  other  with  facts  without  theories.     The  systems 
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of  Locke^  VoUaire^  and  Rousseau^  and  in  later  times 
of  Comte^  are  plain,  intelligible,  and  perfectly  ra-  " 
tional ;  the  facts  collected  by  men  like  Wolf^  Niebuhr^ 
F.  Schlegel^  W.  von  Humboldt^  Bopp^  Bumouf^  Grimm^  ^ 
Bunsetij  and  others,  are  fragmentary,  the  inductions 
to  which  they  point  incomplete  and  obscure,  and 
opposed  to  many  of  our  received  ideas.  Neverthe- 
less, the  study  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  the  Pales-  ^ 
ontology  of  the  human  mind,  can  never  again  be  "" 
allowed  to  become  the  playground  of  mere  theo- 
rizers,  however  bold  and  brilliant,  but  must  hence- 
forth be  cultivated  in  accordance  with  those  princi- 
ples that  have  produced  rich  harvests  in  other  fields 
of  inductive  research.  It  is  no  want  of  respect  foi; 
the  great  men  of  former  ages  to  say  that  they  would 
have  written  differently  if  they  had  lived  in  our  days. 
Locke f  with  the  results  of  Comparative  Philology 
before  him,  would  have  cancelled,  I  believe,  the 
whole  of  his  third  book  "  On  the  Human  Under- 
standing''; and  even  his  zealous  and  ingenious  pu- 
pil. Home  Tookej  would  have  given  us  a  very  diffe^ 
ent  volume  of  "  Diversions  of  Purley,"  But  in  spite 
of  this,  there  are  no  books  which,  with  all  their 
faults  —  nay,  on  account  of  these  very  faults  —  are 
so  instructive  to  the  student  of  language  as  Locke^i 
**  Essay,"  and  Home  Tooke^s  "  Diversions  " ;  nay, 
there  are  many  points  bearing  on  the  later  growth 
of  language  which  they  have  handled  and  cleared 
up  with  greater  mastery  than  even  those  who  came 
after  them.  -, —  -, 

Thus  the  fact  that  all  words  expressive  of  in^- 
material  conceptions  are  derived  by  metaphor  from, 
words  expressive  of  sensible  ideas  was  for  the  first  ^ 
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time  clearly  and  definitely  pat  forward  by  LockCi 
and  is  now  fully  confirmed  by  the  researcbes  of 
CQin£arative  philologists.  All  roots,  i.  e*  all  the  ma- 
terial elements  of  language,  are  expressive  of  sen- 
suous impressions,  and  of  sensuous  impressions 
only;  and  as  all  words,  even  the  most  abstract  and 
{Sublime,  are  derived  from  roots,  comparative  phi- 
lology fully  indorses  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Qjocke.  This  is  what  Locke  says  (iiL  4,  3) :  — 
^'  It  may  also  lead  us  a  little  toward  the  original  of 
all  our  notions  and  knowledge,  if  we  remark,  how 
great  a  dependence  our  words  have  on  common 
sensible  ideas ;  and  how  those,  which  are  made  use  of 
to  stand  for  actions  and  notions  quite  removed  from 
sense,  have  their  rise  firom  thence,  and  from  obvious 
sensible  ideas  are  transferred  to  more  abstruse  signi- 
'  fications,  and  made  to  stand  for  ideas  that  come  not 
under  the  cognizance  of  our  senses:  e.  g.  to  imoffine^ 
apprehend^  comprehend^  adhere,  conceive,  instil,  dis* 
gust,  disturbance,  tranquillity,  &c.,  are  all  words  taken, 
from  the  operations  of  sensible  things,  and  applied  to 
certain  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  primary 
signification  is  breath ;  angel,  a  messenger ;  and  I 
doubt  not,  but  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their  sources, 
we  should  find,  in  all  langu<xges^  the  names  which  stand 
for  things  thai  fall  not  under  our  senses  to  have  had 
their  first  rise  from  sensible  ideas.  By  which  we 
may  give  some  kind  of  guess,  what  kind  of  notions 
they  were  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their 
minds,  who  were  the  first  beginners  of  languages ; 
and  how  nature,  even  in  the  naming  of  things,  un- 
awares suggested  to  men  the  originals  and  principles 
of  all  their  knowledge ;  whilst,  to  give  names,  that 
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might  make  known  to  others  any  operations  they 
felt  in  themselves,  or  any  other  ideas  that  come  not 
under  their  senses,  they  were  fain  to  borrow  words 
from  ordinary  known  ideas  of  sensation,  by  that 
means  to  make  others  the  more  easily  to  conceive 
those  operations  they  experimented  in  themselves, 
which  made  no  outward  sensible  appearances  ;  and 
then,  when  they  had  got  known  and  agreed  names,  to 
signify  these  internal  operations  of  their  own  minds, 
they  were  sufficiently  furnished  to  make  known  by 
words  all  their  other  ideas,  since  they  could  consist 
of  nothing  but  either  of  outward  sensible  perceptions, 
or  of  the  inward  operations  of  their  minds  about 
them  ;  we  having,  as  has  been  proved,  no  ideas  at  all, 
but  what  originally  came  either  from  sensible  objects 
without,  or  what  we  feel  within  ourselves  from  the 
inward  workings  of  our  own  spirits,  of  which  we  are 
conscious  to  ourselves  within." 

This  passage,  though  somewhat  involved  and  ob- 
scure, is  a  classical  passage,  and  has  formed  the 
subject  of  many  commentaries,  both  favorable  and 
unfavorable.  Some  of  Locke's  followers,  particularly 
Home  Tooke,  used  the  statement  that  all  abstract 
words  had  originally  a  material  meaning,  in  order  to 
prove  that  all  our  knowledge  was  restricted  to  sen- 
suous knowledge ;  and  such  was  the  apparent  cogency 
of  iheir  arguments,  that,  to  the  present  day,  those 
who  are  opposed  to  materialistic  theories  consider  it 
necessary  to  controvert  the  facts  alleged  by  Locke 
and  Home  Tooke,  instead  of  examining  the  cogency 
of  the  consequences  that  are  supposed  to  flow  from 
them.  Now  the  facts  stated  by  Locke  seem  to  be 
above  all  doubt.     Spiritus  is  certainly  derived  from  a 
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verb  spirare,  which  means  to  draw  breath.  The  same 
applies  to  animus.  AnimuSy  the  mind,  as  Cicero 
says,^  is  so  called  from  animOj  air*  The  root  is  an, 
which  in  Sanskrit  means  to  blow,  and  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  Sanskrit  and  Greek  words  for  wind, 
an-ila,  and  dn-emos,  Thns  the  Greek  thyrnds^  the 
soul,  comes  from  thyein^  to  rush,  to  move  violently, 
the  Sanskrit  dhu^  to  shake*  From  dhu  we  have  in 
Sanskrit  dhiUiy  dust^  which  comes  from  the  same 
root,  and  dhUma^  smoke,  the  Latin  fumus.  In  Greek, 
the  same  root  supplied  thyella^  storm-wind,  and  thy- 
mdSf  the  soul,  as  the  seat  of  the  passions.  Plato 
guesses  correctly  when  he  says  (Crat  p.  419)  that 

thymOSf  soul,  is  so  called  air6  -nj^  ^ixrcoisKol  (co-cco?  r^ 

^ojx^s.  To  imagine  certainly  meant  in  its  original 
conception  to  make  pictures,  to  picture  to  ourselves ; 
but  even  to  picture  is  far  too  mixed  an  idea  to  have 
been  expressed  by  a  simple  root  Imago^  picture, 
stands  for  mimago,  as  imitor  for  mimitor^  the  Greek 
mim^omaij  all  from  a  root  md^  to  measure,  and  there- 
fore meaning  originally  to  measure  again  and  again, 
to  copy,  to  imitate.  To  apprehend  and  to  comprehend 
meant  to  grasp  at  a  thing  and  to  grasp  a  thing  to- 
gether ;  to  adhere  to  one's  opinions  was  literally  to 
stick  to  one's  opinions ;  to  conceive  was  to  take  and 
hold  together ;  to  insHl  was  to  drop  or  pour  in ;  to 
disgust  was  to  create  a  bad  taste ;  to  disturb  was  to 
throw  into  disorder;  and  tranquillity  was  calmness 
and  particularly  the  smoothness  of  the  sea. 

Look  at  any  words  expressive  of  objects  which 
cannot  fall  under  the  immediate  cognizance  of  the 

1  Cicero,  TiucuL  i.  9,  sub  flo.    Locke,  Hwmnn  lMer§lfmdmg,  'iy,  S,  S, 
note  (ed.  I^ndon,  1836,  p.  41S).    ^  Anlma  sit  animus  ignisre  DMciO|**  Sto, 
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aensesi  and   yoa  will  not  have   mach  difficulty  in 
testing  the  trath  of  Locke's  assertion  that  such  words 
are  invariably  derived  from  others  which  originally 
v^ere  meant  to  express  the  objects  of  the  senses. 
I  begin  with  a  list  of  Kafir  metaphors :  — 


Woitls 

Literal  meaning 

Figuratire  meaning 

beta     .        . 
dhldana 

beat        .        .        . 
to  eat  together 

punish 

to  be  on  terms  of  in* 
tercourse 

la 

to  be  dying 

to  be  sick 

hlala    . 
ihlati    . 
ingcala 
inncwadi 

to  sit 

bosh        .        .        . 
flying-ant        • 
kind  of  bulbous  plant 

to  dwell,  live,  continns 

refuge 

uncommon  dexterity 

book,  glass 

inja 
kolwa  . 

dog.        .        .        . 
to  be  satisfied  . 

a  dependant 
to  believe 

lila       .        . 

to  cry      . 

to  mourn 

mnandi 
gaulca  • 
nmsila  . 
zidhia  . 

sweet      .        .        .    pleased,  agreeable 
to  be  snapped  asunder  to  be  quite  dead 
tail ....    court-messenger 
to  eat  one's  self       .    to  be  proud 

akasiboni 

be  does  not  see  us    . 

be  is  above  noticing  in 

nikela  indhlebe 
nkudhla  ubomi 

give  tbe  ears   . 
to  eat  life 

listen  attentively 
to  live 

nkndhla  umntu 

to  eat  a  person 

to  confiscate  his  prop- 

ukamgekeza inkloko  to  break  his  bead    . 
itkanaka  umntu    .    to  smell  a  person     • 

erty 
to  weary  one 
to  accuse  one  of  witch- 

crafti 

THbulationy  anxiety,  is  derived  from  tribulum,  a 
aledge  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  for  rubbing  out  the 
corui  consisting  of  a  wooden  platform,  studded  under^ 
neath  with  sharp  pieces  of  flint  or  with  iron  teeth.' 

1  Appleyard,  i.  e.  p.  70. 

*  See  White,  LaHn-EmgUtk  Dietitmarf,  s  r. 
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The  similarity  between  the  state  of  mind  that  had  to 
be  expressed  and  the  state  of  the  grains  of  corn  shaken 
in  a  tribulum  is  evident,  and  so  striking  that,  if  onoe 
used,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  again.  This 
tribulumy  again,  is  derived  from  the  verb  ierere^  to 
rub  or  grind.  Now  suppose  a  man's  mind  so  op- 
pressed with  the  weight  of  his  former  misdeeds  that 
be  can  hardly  breathe,  or  look  up,  or  resist  the  press- 
ure, but  feels  crushed  and  ground  to  dust  within 
himself,  that  man  would  describe  his  state  of  mind 
as  a  state  of  contrition^  which  means  ^  being  ground 
to  pieces,"  from  the  same  verb  tererCy  to  grind. 

The  French  penser^  to  think,  is  the  Latin  pensare^ 
which  would  mean  to  weigh,  and  lead  us  back  to 
penderey  to  hang.  "  To  be  in  suspense "  literally 
means  to  be  hung  up,  and  swaying  to  and  fro.  <'  To 
suspend  judgment"  means  to  hang  it  up,  to  keep  it 
from  taking  effect 

Doubty  again,  the  Latin  dubiuntj  expresses  literally 
the  position  between  two  points,  from  duOy  just  as 
the  German  Zweifel  points  back  to  zwei,  two. 

To  believe  is  generally  identified  with  the  Ger- 
man beliebeuy  to  be  pleased  with  a  thing,  to  approve 
of  it ;  the  Latin  libet^  it  pleases.  But  to  believe^  as 
well  as  the  Grerman  glatiberiy  meant  originally  more 
than  simply  to  approve  of  a  thing.  Both  words 
must  be  traced  back  to  the  root  lubhn  which  has  re- 
tained its  original  meaning  in  the  Sanskrit  lobhOf 
desire,  and  the  Latin  libido^  violent,  irresistible  de- 
sire. The  same  root  was  taken  to  express  that 
irresistible  passion  of  the  soul,  which  makes  man 
break  apparently  through  the  evidence  of  the  sienses 
and  the  laws  of  reason  {credo  quia  absurdum)^  and 
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drives  hinii  by  a  power  which  nothing  can  control, 
to  embrace  some  truth  which  alone  can  satisfy  the 
natural  cravings  of  his  being.  This  is  belief  in  its 
truest  sense,  though  it  dwindles  down  in  the  course 
of  time  to  mean  no  more  than  to  suppose,  or  to  be 
pleased,  just  as  /  lovej  which  is  derived  from  the 
same  root  as  to  believe^  comes  to  mean,  I  like. 

Truth  has  been  explained  by  Home  Tooke  as  that 
which  a  man  troweth.  This,  however,  would  ex- 
plain very  little.  To  trow  is  but  a  derivative  verb, 
meaning  to  make  or  hold  a  thing  true.  But  what  is 
true  ?  True  is  the  Sanskrit  dhruva,^  and  means  firm, 
solid,  anything  that  will  hold ;  from  dhar^  to  hold. 

Another  word  for  true  in  Sanskrit  is  satj/Oy  tin 
adjective  formed  from  the  participle  present  of  the 
auxiliary  verb  aSy  to  be.  Sat  is  the  Latin  ens^  being ; 
from  it  satya^  true,  the  Greek  eteds?  the  English 
900th.  If  I  say  that  sat  is  the  Latin  ens^  the  sim- 
ilarity may  not  seem  very  striking.  Yet  Latin  ens 
clearly  stands  for  ser^^  which  appears  in  pns-sens. 
The  nominative  singular  of  sat  is  san,  because  in 
Sanskrit  you  cannot  have  a  word  ending  in  ns.  But 
the  accusative  sing,  is  santam=^sentem^  the  nom. 
plur.  santas=sentcs]  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  words  in  Sanskrit  and 
Latin. 

And  how  did  language  express  what,  if  it  were  a 

1  Ka:in*8  Zei*$ckri/t,  vii.  62. 

*  See  Tott,  Eiymologiteke  For9chungm,  ii.  p.  864;  Eern,  in  Kahn*8  Zelt^ 
ickri/l,  viii.  400.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  •aiyn,  the  t  belongs  t* 
the  baoe,  and  that  the  derivative  element  is  not  tya^  Greek  atdc,  bat  jfo. 
Whether  edc  represents  the  same  sufflx  a*  yam  Sanskrit  ma^  be  doubtftiL 
Soe,  however,  Bopp,  VergUtch,  Gr,  (2),  §  109  n,  2  (p.  212);  and  §  05^ 
BaiUa  in  Sanskrit  meant  being  and  a  being. 
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Irlitiona]  conception  at  all,  woald  seem  to  be  the 
most  immaterial  of  ail  cooceptions  —  namely,  moM- 

y  trtg*?  It  was  expressed  Jn  the  only  way  in  which 
it  could  be  expressed  —  namely,  by  the  negation 
of,  or  the  comparison  with,  something  real  and  tan- 

y  gible.  It  was  called  in  Sanskrit  o^o/,  that  which  is 
not  being;  in  Latin  nihil^  i.  e*  nikUum^  which  stands 
for  nifilum^  i.  e.  ne-filum^  and  means  ^  not  a  thread 
or  shred.''  In  French,  rtVn  is  actually  a  mere  corrup- 
tion of  rentf  the  accusative  of  res^  and  retains  its 
negative  sense  even  without  the  negative  particle 
by  which  it  was  originally  preceded*  Thus  ne^pas  is 
non-possum^  not  a  step ;  ne-point  is  non-punctum,  not 
a  point  The  French  nSanl^  Italian  niente,  are  the 
Latin  non  ens.  And  now  observe  for  a  moment  how 
fables  will  grow  up  under  the  charm  of  language. 
It  was  perfectly  correct  to  say,  "  I  give  you  noth- 
ing," i.  e.  "  I  give  you  not  even  a  shred,"  Here  we 
are  speaking  of  a  relative  nothing;  in  fact,  we  only 
deny  something,  or  decline  to  give  something.  It  is 
likewise  perfectly  correct  to  say,  on  stepping  into  an 
empty  room,  *'  There  is  nothing  here,"  meaning  not 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing,  but  only  that  things 

^  Cf.  Kuho,  Zeiischrifl^  i.  544.  Dietrich  mentions  simiUr  cams  of  shoit- 
•nlng,  tucb  as  cognttuM  and  ndtm,  pejiro  and  JAro.  Bopp  has  clearly  f^ivea 
up  the  etymology  of  nihil,  which  he  proposed  In  the  first  edition  of  bia  Cbm- 
parative  Orammar^  m,*  it  is  snpprefiwed  in  the  second.  It  ]:<  to  be  regretted 
that  even  so  careful  a  scholar  as  Mr.  White,  in  his  excellent  JyiUn-Engtiak 
Dictionary^  should  still  quote  from  the  first  edition  only  of  Bopp*8  work. 
Aa  to  A  taking  the  place  of/,  we  know  that  in  Spanish  every  Latin  /  is 
rtpreeented  by  A,  e.  g.  kabtnr  vm  fnbuiari^  hijo  sz  JiUuty  hierro  ss/errum^ 
kaio  a  flMm,  But  in  Latin  Itself  these  two  letters  are  frequently  inter- 
changeable. Instead  of  Atrctis,  the  Sabines  said  /reici;  instead  of  hmdm, 
fmhu\  Instead  ot  karemi, /arena.  Kay,  double  forms  are  mentioned  in 
Lntin,  such  as  Aordewm  and  fordeum;  hottu  and  fottii;  kttriobu  and  fori-' 
pkt$.    See  Corssen,  ^vs^racAe  dier  /xtietmscAefi  Sjfirache,  p.  4A, 
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which  we  expect  to  find  in  a  room  are  not  there. 
But  by  dint  of  using  sacb  phrases  over  and  over 
again,  a  vague  idea  is  gradually  formed  in  the  mind 
of  a  Nothing,  and  Nihil  becomes  the  name  of  some- 
thing positive  and  real  People  at  a  very  early  time 
began  to  talk  of  the  Nothing  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing ;  they  talked  and  trembled  at  the  idea  of  an* 
nihilaiionj —  an  idea  utterly  inconceivable,  except  id 
the  brain  of  a  madman.  Annihilation^  if  it  meanf 
anything,  could  etymologically  —  and  in  this  case) 
we  may  add,  logically  too  —  mean  nothing  but  to 
be  reduced  to  a  something  which  is  not  a  shred, —- 
surely  no  very  fearful  state,  considering  that  in  strict 
logic  it  would  comprehend  the  whole  realm  of  exist- 
ence, exclusive  only  of  what  is  meant  by  $hre<L  Yet 
what  speculations,  what  fears,  what  ravings,  have 
sprung  from  this  word  Nihil^ — a  mere  word,  and 
nothing  else!  We  see  things  grow  and  decay,  we 
witness  the  birth  and  death  of  living  things,  bat  we 
never  see  anything  lost  or  annihilated.  Now,  what 
does  not  fall  within  the  cognizance  of  our  senses^ 
and  what  contradicts  every  principle  of  our  reasoo* 
ing  facalties,_has  no  right  to  be  expressed  in  lan« 
guage.  We  may  use  the  names  of  material  objects 
to  express  immaterial  objects,  if  they  can  be  ration* 
ally  conceived.  We  can  conceive,  for  instance,  pow- 
ers not  within  the  ken  of  our  senses,  yet  endowed 
with  a  material  reality.  We  can  call  them  spiritSf 
literally  breezes,  though  we  understand  perfectly  well 
that  by  spirits  we  mean  something  else  than  mere 
breezes.  We  can  call  them  ghosts^  a  name  con- 
nected with  gustj  yeasty  gas^  and  other  almost  im- 
perceptible  vapors.     But  a   Nothing,  an   absolnte 
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Nothing,  that  is  neither  visible,  nor  conceivable,  nor 
imaginable,  ought  never  to  have  foand  expression, 
ought  never  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  diction- 
ary  of  rational  beings. 

Now,  if  we  consider  how  people  talk  aboat  the 
Nothing,  how  poets'  make  it  the  subject  of  the  most 
harrowing  strains,  —  how  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  one 
of  the  principal  ingredients  in  most  systems  of  phi- 
losophy,—  nay,  how  it  has  been  dragged  into  the 
domain  of  religious  thought,  and,  under  the  name  of 
Nirvdna^  has  become  the  highest  goal  of  millions 
among  the  followers  of  Buddha^  —  we  may  perhaps, 
even  at  this  preliminary  stage  of  our  inquiries,  begin 
lo  appreciate  the  power  of  language  over  thought, 
and  feel  less  surprise  at  the  ancient  nations  for  hav- 
ing allowed  the  names  of  natural  objects,  the  sky, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  dawn,  and  winds,  to  assume 
the  character  of  supernatural  powers  or  divine  per- 
sonalities, or  for  having  offered  worship  and  sacrifice 
to  such  abstract  names  as  Fate,  Justice,  or  Victory. 
There  is  as  much  mythology  in  our  use  of  the  word 
Nothing  as  in  the  most  absurd  portions  of  the  myth- 
ological phraseology  of  India,  Greece,  and  Rome : 
and  if  we  ascribe  the  former  to  a  disease  of  lan- 
guage, the  causes  of  which  we  are  able  to  explain, 
we  shall  have  to  admit  that  in  the  latter,  language 
has  leached  to  an  almost  delirious  state,  and  has 
ceased  to  be  what  it  was  meant  to  be,  the  expression 
of  the  impressions  received  through  the  senses,  or  of 
the  conceptions  of  a  rational  mind. 

But  to  return  to  Locke's  statement,  that  all  names 
of  immaterial  objects  are  derived  from  the  names  of 
material  objects.    Many  philosophers,  as  I  remarked. 
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Instead  of  grappling  raaDfuIIy  with  the  conclasions 
tbat  are  supposed  to  flow  from  Locke's  observationi 
have  preferred  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  obser- 
vation. 

Victor  Cousirij  in  his  *'  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Philosophy  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,"^  en- 
deavors to  controvert  Locke's  assertion  by  the  fol- 
lowing process:  —  "  I  shall  give  you  two  words,"  he 
says,  '^and  I  shall  ask  you  to  trace  them  back  to 
primitive  words  expressive  of  sensible  ideas.  Take 
the  word  je^  L  This  word,  at  least  in  all  languages 
known  to  me,  is  not  to  be  reduced,  not  to  be  decom- 
posed, primitive;  and  it  expresses  no  sensible  idea, 
it  represents  nothing  but  the  meaning  which  the 
mind  attaches  to  it;  it  is  a  pure  and  true  sign,  with- 
out any  reference  to  any  sensible  idea.  The  word 
Stre^  to  be,  is  exactly  in  the  same  case ;  it  is  primi- 
tive and  altogether  intellectual.  I  know  of  no  lan- 
guage in  which  the  French  verb  Sire  is  rendered  by 
a  corresponding  word  that  expresses  a  sensible  idea ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  true  that  all  the  roots  of 
language,  in  their  last  analysis,  are  signs  of  sen- 
sible ideas." 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  French  jV, 
which  is  the  Sanskrit  aham^  is  a  word  of  doubtful 
etymology.  It  belongs  to  the  earliest  formations  of 
Aryan  speech,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  even  in 
Sanskrit  the  materials  out  of  which  this  pronoun 
was  formed  should  have  disappeared.  We  can  ex- 
plain in  English  such  words  as  myself  or  pour  honors 
but  we  could  not  attempt,  with  the  means  supplied 
by  English  alone,  to  analyze  I,  thou^  and  he.    It  is 

»  Pmris,  1841.    Vol.  li.  p.  974. 
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the  Bame  with  the  Sanskrit  aham^  a  word  earned 
down  by  the  stream  of  language  from  such  distant 
ages,  that  even  the  Vedas,  as  compared  with  them, 
are  but,  as  it  were,  of  yesterday.  But  though  the 
etymology  of  aham  is  doubtful,  it  has  never  been 
doubtful  to  any  scholar  that,  like  all  other  words,  it 
must  have  an  etymology,  —  that  it  must  be  derived 
either  from  a  predicative  or  from  a  demonstrative 
root  Those  who  would  derive  aham  from  a  predic- 
ative root,  have  thought  of  the  root  oA,  to  breathCi 
to  speak.^  Those  who  would  derive  it  from  a  de- 
monstrative root,  refer  us  to  the  Vedic  gha^  the  later 
Ao,  /At;,  used  like  the  Greek  h6de.  How  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person  is  expressed  in  Chinese  we  saw  in 
an  earlier  Lecture,  and  although  such  expressioiis  as 
"  servant  says,"  instead  of  "  I  say,"  may  seem  to  us 
modern  and  artificial,  they  are  not  so  in  Chinese, 
and  show  at  all  events  that  even  so  colorless  an  idea 
as  J  may  meet  with  signs  sufficiently  pale  and  faded 
to  express  it.^ 

With  regard  to  Hre^  to  be,  the  case  is  different 
Etre  '  is  the  Latin  esse^  changed  into  essere  and  con- 
tracted.    The  root,  therefore,  is  a5,  which,  in  all  the 

I  T  thoas^t  it  possible,  in  my  BUtory  qf  SanakrU  lAUrtOurt^  p.  21,  to 
coDneet  ak-am  with  Sanskrit  dAo,  I  said,  Greek  i^,  Latin  qjo  and  ntgo^  nay^ 
with  Gothic  oAma  (instead  of  agma)^  spirit,  but  1  do  so  no  longer.  Nor  do 
I  accept  the  opinion  of  Benfey  {Samkrit  OrammaHk,  §  778),  who  derives 
aktm  ih>m  the  pronominal  root  gha  with  a  prosthetic  a.  It  is  a  word 
which,  for  the  present,  must  remain  without  a  genealogy. 

*  Jean  Paul,  in  his  Levana,  p.  82,  says:  ***!*  is ~ excepting  God,  the 
tree  I  and  true  Thou  at  once  —  the  highest  and  moat  incomprehenslblt 
that  can  be  uttered  by  language,  or  contemplated.  It  is  there  all  at  onoeir 
as  the  whole  realm  of  truth  and  conscience,  which,  without  *  I,*  is  nothing; 
We  must  ascribe  it  to  God,  as  well  as  to  unconscious  beings,  if  we  want 
to  oonoeiTe  the  being  of  the  One  and  the  existence  of  the  othen.** 

■  Of.  i!)iez,  Zjexioon,  a.  v.  essere. 
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Aryan  langaages,  has  supplied  the  material  for  the 
aaxiliary  yerb.  Now  even  in  Sanskrit,  it  is  true, 
this  root  as  is  completely  divested  of  its  material 
character ;  it  means  to  6e,  and  nothing  else.  But 
there  is  in  Sanskrit  a  derivative  of  the  root  as^ 
namely,  dsUj  and  in  this  asit,  which  means  the  vital 
breath,  the  original  meaning  of  the  root  as  has  been 
preserved.  Asy  in  order  to  give  rise  to  sach  a  noan 
as  asuy  ranst  have  meant  to  breathe^  then  to  live,  then 
to  exist,  and  it  must  have  passed  through  all  these 
stages  before  it  could  have  been  used  as  the  abstract 
auxiliary  verb  which  we  find  not  only  in  Sanskrit  but 
in  all  Aryan  languages.  Unless  this  one  derivative 
€uu,  life,  had  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  guess  the  original  material 
meaning  of  the  root  a^,  to  be ;  yet  even  then  the 
student  of  language  would  have  been  justified  in 
postulating  such  a  meaning.  And  even  in  French, 
though  6tre  may  seem  an  entirely  abstract  word,  the 
imperfect /^tots,  the  participle  StS  are  clearly  derived 
from  Latin  stare,  to  stand,  and  show  how  easily  so 
definite  an  idea  as  to  stand  may  dwindle  down  to  the 
abstract  idea  of  being.  If  we  look  to  other  languages, 
we  shall  find  again  and  again  the  French  verb  6tre 
rendered  by  corresponding  words  that  expressed 
originaUy  a  sensible  idea.  Our  verb  to  be  is  derived 
from  Sanskrit  bM,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Greek 
ph^o,  meant  originally  to  grow.^  I  was  is  connected 
with  the  Gk>thio  visan,  which  means  to  dwell 

But  though  on  this  point  the  student  of  language 
must  side  vnth  Locke,  and  admit,  without  one  sin- 

1  See  M.  !!.*■  Bttag  <m  the  Arpm  md  Aboriginal  Ltmgmgu  ff  Iwtii^ 
p.  344. 
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gle  exception,  the  material  character  of  all  wofcb| 
nothing  can  be  more  convincing  than  the  manner 
in  which  Victor  CotLsin  disposes  of  the  conclusions 
which  some  philosophers,  though  certainly  not  Locke 
himself,  seem  inclined  to  draw  from  such  premises. 
"  Further,"  he  writes,  "  even  if  this  were  true,  and 
absolutely  true,  which  is  not  the  case,  we  could  con- 
clude no  more  than  this.  Man  is  at  first,  by  the 
action  of  all  his  faculties,  carried  out  of  himself 
and  toward  the  external  world ;  the  phenomena  of 
the  external  world  strike  him  first,  and  hence  these 
phenomena  receive  the  first  names.  The  first  signs 
are  borrowed  from  sensible  objects,  and  they  are 
tinged  to  a  certain  extent  by  their  colors.  When 
man  afterwards  turns  back  on  himself,  and  lays  hold 
more  or  less  distinctly  of  the  intellectual  phenomena 
which  he  had  always,  though  somewhat  vaguely, 
perceived, — if,  then,  he  wants  to  give  expression  to 
the  new  phenomena  of  mind  and  soul,  analogy  leads 
him  to  connect  the  signs  he  seeks  with  those  he 
already  possesses :  for  analogy  is  the  law  of  each 
growing  or  developed  language.  Hence  the  meta- 
phors to  which  our  analysis  traces  back  most  of  the 
signs  and  names  of  the  ^  most  abstract  moral  ideas." 

Nothing  can  be  \truer  than  the  caution  thus  given 
by  Cousin  to  those  who  would  use  Locke's  observa- 
tion as  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  one-sided  sen- 
sualistic  philosophy. 

Metaphor  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  in 
the  construction  of  human  speech,  and  without  it  we 
can  hardly  imagine  how  any  language  could  have 
progressed  beyond  the  simplest  rudiments.  Meta- 
phor generally  means  the  transferring  of   a  name 
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firom  the  object  to  which  it  properly  belongs  t<^ 
other  objects  which  strike  the  mind  as  in  some 
way  or  other  participating  in  the  peculiarities  of  ^ 
the  first  object  The  mental  process  which  gave  to 
the  root  mar  the  meaning  of  to  propitiate  was  ndi 
other  than  this,  that  men  perceived  some  analogyl 
between  the  smooth  surface  produced  by  rubbing) 
and  polishing  and  the  smooth  expression  of  coun- ' 
tenance,  the  smoothness  of  voice,  and  the  calmness 
of  looks  produced  even  in  an  enemy  by  kind  and 
gentle  words.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  a  crane,  we 
apply  the  name  of  a  bird  to  an  engine.  People  were 
struck  with  some  kind  of  similarity  between  the  long* 
legged  bird  picking  up  bis  food  with  his  long  beak 
and  their  rude  engines  for  lifting  weights.  In  Greek, 
too,  geranos  has  both  meanings.  This  is  metaphor. 
Again,  cutting  remarks,  glowing  words,  fervent  pray* 
ers,  slashing  articles,  all  are  metaphor.  Spiritus  in 
Latin  meant  originally  blowing,  or  wind.  But  when 
the  principle  of  life  within  man  or  animal  had  to 
be  named,  its  outward  sign,  namely,  the  breath  of 
the  mouth,  was  naturally  chosen  to  express  it 
Hence  in  Sanskrit  asu^  breath  and  life  ;  in  Latin 
spiriluSy  breath  and  life.  Again,  when  it  was  per^ 
ceived  that  there  was  something  else  to  be  named, 
not  the  mere  animal  life,  but  that  which  was  sup- 
ported by  this  animal  life,  the  same  word  was 
chosen,  in  the  Modern  Latin  dialects,  to  express 
the  spiritual  as  opposed  to  the  mere  material  or 
animal  element  in  man.     All  this  is  metaphor. 

We  read  in  the  Veda,  iL  3,  4  :  i  — "  Who  saw 
the  fiist-bom  when  he  who  had  no  form  (lit  bones) 

1  M.  M.,  BUtoiTfof  SomMiLkenUm^p,  90. 
t4 
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bore  bim  that  had  form  ?  Where  was  the  life  (a8ah)| 
the  blood  (asrik),  the  self  (&tma)  of  the  earth  ?  Who 
wont  to  ask  this  from  any  that  knew  it  ?  " 

Here  breathy  bloody  selfy  are  so  many  attempts  at 
expressing  what  we  should  call  cause. 

But  let  us  now  consider  for  a  mpment  that  what 
philosophers,  and  particularly  (Cocke,') have  pointed 
out  as  a  peculiarity  of  certain  words",  such  as  to  op- 
prehendj  to  comprehend^  to  understand^  to  fathom^  to 
imagine^  spirit,  and  angeli  must  have  been,  in  reality, 
a  peculia^ty-of  a  whole  period  in  the  early  history  of 
speech.  _i No  advance  was  possible  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  man  without  metaphor.  Most  roots  that  have 
yet  been  discovered,  had  originally  a  material  mean- 
ing, and  a  meaning  so  general  and  comprehensive  ^ 
that  they  could  easily  be  applied  to  many  special 
objects.  We  meet  with  roots  meaning  to  strike,  to 
shine,  to  creep,  to  grow,  to  fall,  but  we  never  meet 
with  primitive  roots  expressive  of  states  or  actions 
that  do  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses, 
nor  even  with  roots  expressive  of  such  special  acts 
as  <*  raining,  thundering,  hailing,  sneezing,  trying, 
helping."  Yet  Language  has  been  a  very  good 
housewife  to  her  husband,  the  human  Mind  ;  she 
has  made  very  little  go  a  long  way.  With  a  very 
small  store  of  such  material  roots  as  we  just  men- 
tioned,  she  has  furnished  decent  clothing  for  the 
numberless  offspring  of  the  Mind,  leaving  no  idea, 
no  sentiment  unprovided  for,  except,  perhaps,  the 
few  which,  as  we  are  told  by  some  poets,  are  iiiez* 
pressible. 

^  The  BpecUlisation  of  general  roots  is  more  common  than  the  general 
intioB  of  special  roots,  though  both  processes  most  be  admitted. 
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ThoB  from  roots  meaning  to  shine,  to  be  bright, 
names  were  formed  for  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  eyes  of 
man,  gold,  silver,  play,  joy,  happiness,  love.  With 
roots  meaning  to  strike,  it  was  possible  to  name  an 
axe,  the  thunderbolt,  a  fist,  a  paralytic  stroke,  a 
striking  remark,  and  a  stroke  of  business.  From 
roots  meaning  to  go,  names  were  derived  for  clouds, 
fw  ivy,  for  creepers,  serpents,  cattle  and  chattel,  mov- 
able and  immovable -property.  With  a  root  meaning 
to  crumble,  expressions  were  formed  for  sickness  and 
death,  for  evening  and  night,  for  old  age  and  for  the 
fall  of  the  year. 

We  must  now  endeavor  to  distinguish  between 
two  kinds  of  metaphor,  which  I  call  radical  and 
poetical  I  call  it  radical  metaphor  when  a  root 
which  means  to  shine  is  applied  to  form  the  names, 
not  only  of  the  fire  or  the  sun,  but  of  the  spring  of 
the  year,  the  morning  light,  the  brightness  of  thought, 
or  the  joyous  outburst  of  hymns  of  praise.  Ancient 
languages  are  brimful  of  such  metaphors,  and  un» 
der  the  microscope  of  the  etymologist  every  word 
almost  discloses  traces  of  its  first  metaphorical  con* 
oeption. 

From  this  we  must  distinguish  poetical  metaphor, 
namely,  when  a  noun  or  verb,  ready  made  and  as- 
signed to  one  definite  object  or  action,  is  transferred 
poetically  to  another  object  or  action.  For  instance, 
when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  called  the  hands  or 
fingers  of  the  sun,  the  noun  which  means  hand  or 
finger  existed  ready  made,  and  was,  as  such,  trans- 
ferred poetically  to  the  stretched-out  rays  of  the  sun. 
By  the  same  process  the  clouds  are  called  mountains, 
the  rain-clouds  are  spoken  of  as  cows  with  heav^ 
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udders,  the  tbiinder*cloud  as  a  goat  or  as  a  goat* 
skin,  the  san  as  a  horse,  or  as  a  bull,  or  as  a  giaat 
bird,  the  lightoing  as  an  arrow,  or  as  a  serpeat. 

What  applies  to  noons,  applies  likewise  to  verba 
A  verb  such  as  ^  to  give  birth  "  is  used,  for  instancoi 
of  the  night  producing,  or,  more  correctly,  preceding 
the  day,  as  well  as  of  the  day  preceding  the  night 
The  sun,  under  one  name,  is  said  to  beget  the  dawn, 
because  the  approach  of  daylight  gives  rise  to  the 
dawn ;  under  another  name  the  sun  is  said  to  lore 
the  dawn,  because  he  follows  her  as  a  bridegroom 
follows  after  his  bride ;  and  lastly,  the  sun  is  said  to 
destroy  the  dawn,  because  the  dawn  dbappears  as 
soon  as  the  sun  has  risen.  From  another  point  of 
view  the  dawn  may  be  said  to  give  birth  to  the  sun, 
because  the  sun  seems  to  spring  from  her  lap ;  she 
may  be  said  to  die  or  disappear  after  having  given 
birth  to  her  brilliant  son,  because  as  soon  as  the  sun 
is  born,  the  dawn  must  vanish.  All  these  metaphors, 
however  fuU  of  contradictions,  were  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  the  ancient  poets,  though  to  our  modem 
understanding  they  are  frequently  riddles  difficult  to 
•olve.  We  read  in  the  Rig -Veda  (x.  189),^  where 
the  sunrise  is  described,  that  the  dawn  comes  near  to 
the  sun,  and  breathes  her  last  when  the  sun  draws 
his  first  breath.  The  commentators  indulge  in  the 
most  fanciful  explanations  of  this  expression,  without 
suspecting  the  simple  conception  of  the  poet,  which 
after  all  is  very  natural 

Liet  us  consider,  then,  that  there  was,  necessarily 
and  really,  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  race  when 
all  the  thoughts  that  went  beyond  the  narrow  horixon 

1  Sm  M.  H    DU  TodUtihttiktUMng  thr  Brakmanen^  p.  xJ 
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wt  on?  every-day  life  had  to  be  expressed  by  means 
of  metaphors,  and  that  these  metaphors  had  not  yet 
become  what  they  are  to  ns,  mere  conventional  and 
traditional  expressions,  but  were  felt  and  understood 
half  in  their  original  and  half  in  their  modified  char- 
acter. We  shall  then  perceive  that  such  a  period  of 
thought  and  speech  must  be  marked  by  features  very 
different  from  those  of  any  later  age. 

One  of  the  first  results  would  naturally  be  that 
objects  in  themselves  quite  distinct,  and  originally 
conceived  as  distinct  by  the  human  intellect,  would 
nevertheless  receive  the  same  name.  If  there  was 
a  root  meaning  to  shine  forth,  to  revive,  to  gladden, 
that  root  might  be  applied  to  the  dawn,  as  the  burst 
of  brightness  after  the  dark  night,  to  a  spring  of 
water,  gushing  forth  from  the  rock  and  gladdening 
the  heart  of  the  traveller,  and  to  the  spring  of  the 
year,  that  awakens  the  earth  after  the  death-like  rest 
of  winter.  The  spring  of  the  year,  the  spring  of 
water,  the  day-spring,  would  thus  go  by  the  same 
name,  they  would  be  what  Aristotle  calls  homon^ 
mous  or  namesakes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  ob- 
ject might  strike  the  human  mind  in  various  ways. 
The  sun  might  be  called  the  warming  and  generat* 
ing,  but  likewise  the  scorching  and  killing ;  the  sea 
might  be  called  the  barrier  as  well  as  the  bridge  and 
the  high-road  of  commerce;  the  clouds  might  be 
spoken  of  as  bright  cows  with  heavy  udders,  or  as 
dark  and  roaring  demons,  fivery  day  that  dawns  in 
the  morning  might  be  called  the  twin  of  the  night 
that  follows  the  day,  or  all  the  days  of  the  year 
might  be  called  brothers,  or  so  many  head  of  cattle 
which  are  driven   to  their  heavenly  pasture   every 
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morning,  and  shut  up  in  the  dark  stable  of  Augeia$ 
at  night  In  this  manner  one  and  the  same  object 
would  receive  many  names,  or  would  become,  as  the 
Stoics  called  it,  polyonpmotiSy  many -named  —  having 
many  aliases.  Now  it  has  always  been  pointed  out 
as  a  peculiarity  of  what  we  call  ancient  languages, 
that  they  have  many  words  for  the  same  thing,  these 
words  being  sometimes  called  synonymes ;  and  like- 
wise, that  their  words  have  frequently  very  numerous 
meanings.  Yet  what  we  call  ancient  languages, 
such  as  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas  or  the  Greek 
of  Homer,  are  in  reality  very  modem  Ismguages; 
that  is  to  say,  they  show  clear  traces  of  having 
passed  through  many,  many  successive  periods  of 
growth  and  decay,  before  they  became  what  we 
know  them  to  be  in  the  earliest  literary  documents 
of  India  and  Greece.  What,  then,  must  have  been 
the  state  of  these  languages  in  their  earlier  periods, 
before  many  names,  that  might  have  been  and  were 
applied  to  various  objects,  were  restricted  to  one 
object,  and  before  each  object,  that  might  have  been 
and  was  called  by  various  names,  was  reduced  to 
one  name !  Even  in  our  days  we  confess  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  a  name ;  how  much  more  must 
that  have  been  the  case  during  the  primitive  ages  of 
man's  childhood ! 

The  period  in  the  history  of  language  and  thought 
which  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  describe  as  charac- 
terized by  what  we  may  call  two  tendencies,  the 
homanyinatu  and  the  polyonymous}  I  shall  henceforth 
call  the  mythic  or  mythological  period^  and  I  shall  try 
to  show  how  much  that  has  hitherto  been  a  riddle  in 

1  Angustinos,  De  Ch.  Dei,  vH.  16.    '*Et  aliqaando  Qnum  deam  rm 
liluret,  aliquando  utiam  rem  deos  plorei  faciant.** 
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the  origin  and  spread  of  myths  becomes  intelligible 
if  considered  in  connection  with  the  early  phases 
through  which  language  and  thought  must  neces- 
sarily pass. 

Before  I  enter,  however,  on  a  fuller  explanation  of 
my  meaning,  I  think  it  right  to  guard  from  the  be- 
ginning against  two  mistakes,  to  which  the  name  of 
Mythic  Period  might  possibly  give  rise.  What  I  call 
a  period  is  not  so  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word :  it 
has  no  fixed  limits  that  could  be  laid  down  with 
chronological  accuracy.  There  is  a  time  in  the  early 
history  of  all  nations  in  which  the  mythological  char- 
acter predominates  to  such  an  extent  that  we  may 
speak  of  it  as  the  mythological  period,  just  as  we 
might  call  the  age  in  which  we  live  the  age  of  dis- 
coveries. But  the  tendencies  which  characterize  the 
mythological .  period,  though  they  necessarily  lose 
much  of  that  power  with  which,  at  one  time,  they 
swayed  every  intellectual  movement,  continue  to 
work  under  different  disguises  in  all  ages,  even  in 
our  own,  though  perhaps  the  least  given  to  meta- 
phor, poetry,  and  mythology. 

Secondly,  when  I  speak  of  a  mythologiccd  period, 
I  do  not  use  mythological  in  the  restricted  sense  in 
which  it  is  generally  used,  namely,  as  being  neces- 
sarily connected  with  stories  about  gods,  heroes, 
and  heroines.  In  the  sense  in  which  I  use  mytho* 
logical^  it  is  applicable  to  every  sphere  of  thought  and 
every  class  of  words,  though,  from  reasons  to  be  ex- 
plained hereafter,  religious  ideas  are  most  liable  to 
mythological  expression.  Whenever  any  word,  that 
was  at  first  used  metaphorically,  is  used  without  a 
dear  conception  of  the  steps  that  led  from  its  original 
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y  /to  Jts  metapborical  meaning,  there  is  dangei  of  my-* 
(^^'  ^  1  thology ;  whenever  those  steps  are  forgotten  aud  artl- 
/  I  ficial  **^ep»  pat  in  their  places,  we  have  mythology,  ot, 

""  I  if  I  may  say  so,  we  have  diseased  language,  whether 
that  language  refers  to  religious  or  secular  interests. 
Why  I  use  the  term  mythological  in  this  wide  sense, 
a  sense  not  justified  by  Ghreek  or  Roman  usage,  will 
appear  when  we  come  to  see  how  what  is  commonly 
called  mythology  is  but  a  part  of  a  much  more  gen- 
eral phase  through  which  all  language  has  at  one 
time  or  other  to  pass. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  now  proceed  to 
examine  some  cases  of  what  I  called  radical  and 
poetical  metaphor. 

Cases  of  radical  metaphor,  though  numerous  in 
radical  and  agglutinative  languages,  are  less  fre- 
quent in  inflectional  languages,  such  as  Sanskrit, 
Ghreek,  and  Latin.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for 
this.  It  was  the  very  inconvenience  caused  by  words 
which  failed  to  convey  distinctly  the  intention  of  the 
speaker  that  gave  the  impulse  to  that  new  phase  of 
life  in  language  which  we  call  injlectional.  Because 
it  was  felt  to  be  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  briffhl  one^  i.  e.  the  sun,  and  the  bright  one^  i.  e. 
the  day,  and  the  bright  one^  i.  e.  wealth,  therefore  the 
root  vasj  to  be  bright,  was  modified  by  inflection,  and 
broken  up  into  Vuvas'Vat,  the  sun,  vas-oro,  day,  vo^-u, 
wealth.  In  a  radical  and  in  many  an  agglutinative 
language,  the  mere  root  vas  would  have  been  con« 
iidered  sufficient  to  express,  pro  re  natd,  any  one  of 
these  meanings.  Yet  inflectional  languages,  too, 
yield  frequent  instances  of  radical  metaphor,  some 
of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  have  led  to  very  ancient 
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miranderstaDduigs,  mud,  in  conne  of  tirooi  to  my*" 
tfaology. 

There  is,  for  instance,  in  Sanskrit,  a  root  ark  or 
archj  which  means  to  be  bright ;  bat,  like  most  prim- 
itive verbs,  it  is  used  both  in  a  transitive  and  intran- 
sitive sense,  thus  meaning  both  to  be  bright  and  to 
make  bright.  Only  ''to  make  bright"  meant  more 
in  that  ancient  langaage  than  it  means  with  ns.  To 
make  bright  meant  to  cheer,  to  gladden,  to  celebrate, 
to  glorify,  and  it  is  constantly  used  in  these  differ- 
ent senses  by  the  ancient  poets  of  the  Veda.  Now, 
by  a  very  simple  and  intelligible  process,  the  mean- 
ing of  this  root  arch  might  be  transferred  to  the  snn, 
or  the  moon,  or  the  stars;  all  of  them  might  be 
called  arch  or  rich  without  any  change  in  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  root  For  all  we  know,  rfcA, 
as  a  substantive,  may  really  have  conveyed  all  these 
meanings  during  the  earliest^ period  of  ihe  Aryan 
languages.  Bat  if  we  look  at  the  fully  developed 
branches  of  that  family  of  speech,  we  find  that  in 
this,  its  simplest  form,  rick  has  been  divested  of  all 
meanings,  except  one;  it  only  means  a  song  of 
praise,  a  hymn,  that  gladdens  the  heart  and  brightens 
the  countenance  of  the  gods,  or  that  makes  their 
power  efTulgent  and  manifest^  The  other  mean- 
ings, however,  which  rich  might  have  expressed  were 
not  entirely  given  up ;  they  were  only  rendered  more 
definite  by  new  and  distinct  grammatical  modifica- 
Hons  of  the  same  root  Thus,  in  order  to  express 
light  or  ray,  archi  was  formed,  a  masculine,  and  very 

1  The  iMSMge  in  the  Vmn$anepi  Sanhitd,  18,  S9,  ^  rich4  twi  rticM  tvA,*' 
contains  either  an  iwlated  remnant  of  the  original  import  of  the  root,  pre- 
1  in  t  proverbinl  phrase,  or  it  in  an  etymological  play. 
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soon  also  a  neater,  archis.  Neither  of  these  nonni 
18  ever  used  in  the  sense  of  praise  which  clings  to 
fich ;  they  have  only  the  sense  of  light  and  splendor. 

Again,  quite  regularly,  a  new  derivative  was 
formed,  namely,  arkdli^  a  masculine.  This  likewise 
means  light,  or  ray  of  light,  but  it  has  been  fixed 
upon  as  the  proper  name  of  the  light  of  lights,  the 
«un.  Arkdhk^  then,  by  a  very  natural  metaphor,  be- 
came one  of  the  many  names  of  the  sun ;  but  by 
another  metaphor,  which  we  explained  before,  arkah 
with  exactly  the  same  accent  and  gender,  was  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  hymn  of  praise.  Now  here  we 
have  a  dear  case  of  radical  metaphor  in  Sanskrit 
It- was  not  the  noun  arkdfif  in  the  sense  of  sun,  that 
was,  by  a  bold  flight  of  fancy,  transferred  to  become 
the  name  of  a  hymn  of  praise,  nor  vice  versd.  The 
same  root  arch^  under  exactly  the  same  form,  was 
bestowed  independently  on  two  distinct  conceptions. 
If  the  reason  of  the  independent  bestowal  of  the 
same  root  on  these  two  distinct  ideas,  sun  and  hymn, 
was  forgotten,  there  was  danger  of  mythology,  and 
we  actually  find  in  India  that  a  myth  sprang  up, 
and  that  hymns  of  praise  were  fabled  to  have  pro- 
ceeded  from  or  to  have  originally  been  revealed  by 
the  sun. 

Our  root  arch  offers  us  another  instance  of  the 
same  kind  of  metaphor,  but  slightly  differing  from 
that  just  examined.  From  rich  in  the  sense  of  shin- 
ing, it  was  possible  to  form  a  derivative  Htto,  in  the 
sense  of  lighted  up,  or  bright  This  form  does  not 
exist  in  Sanskrit,  but  as  &^  in  Sanskrit  is  liable  to  be 
changed  into  ks,^  we  may  recognize  in  riksha  the 

1  Kahn,  in  the  Zeittchri/l  fir  die  Wmemekn/l  thr  Spradu,  i.  156,  wat 
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Mtme  derivative  of  rich.  BikshOj  in  the  sense  of 
bright,  has  become  the  name  of  the  bear,  so  called 
either  &om  bis  bright  eyes  or  from  his  brilliant 
tawny  fur.^  The  same  name  riksha  was  given  in 
Sanskrit  to  the  stars,  the  bright  ones.  It  is  used  as 
a  masculine  and  neuter  in  the  later  Sanskrit,  as  a 
masculine  only  in  the  Veda.  In  one  passage  of  the 
Rig- Veda,  i.  24, 10,  we  read  as  follows: — "These 
stars  fixed  high  above,  which  are  seen  by  night, 
whither  did  they  go  by  day  ?  "  The  commentator, 
it  is  curious  to  observe,  is  not  satisfied  with  this 
translation  of  riksha  in  the  sense  of  stars  in  general, 
but  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  the  VdjcLsaneyinSj  in 
order  to  show  that  the  stars  here  called  rikshas  are 
the  same  constellation  which  in  later  Sanskrit  is 
called  "the  Seven  Risbis,"  or  "the  Seven  Sages." 
They  are  the  stars  that  never  seem  to  set  during  the 
night,  and  therefore  the  question  whither  they  went 
by  day  would  be  specially  applicable  to  them.  Any- 
how, the  tradition  is  there,  and  the  question  is 
whether  it  can  be  explained.     Now,  remember,  that 

»he  lint  to  point  oat  the  identity  of  Sk.  riksht  and  Greek  upicroc  <n  their 
mythological  application.  He  proved  that  kak  in  Sanskrit  repreeented  an 
original  kt^  in  takihan,  carpenter,  Or.  fiicTcnf ;  in  k$hi,  to  dwell,  ktiu  ;  in 
vakshat,  Lat  peetu$.  Curtius,  in  bis  GrundMAge^  added  kAan^  to  kill,  Gr. 
Krav\  Aofrecbt  (Kubn's  ZeiUchrifl,  viii.  71),  hihij  to  kill,  kti  ;  Leo  Meyer 
(v.  874),  k$ham,  earth,  Gr.  x^up.  To  these  may  be  added  kshi^  to  possess, 
KTuofuu ;  and  perhaps  ktku,  to  sneeze,  tttvu,  if  it  stands  for  kt<h^. 

1  Grimm  (D.  FT.  s.  v.  Auge  and  Bir)  compares  riksha,  Bar,  not  only 
with  apicror,  itrftu,  Lith.  lokU  (inntead  of  oOom,  orkU)\  Irish  art  (instead  of 
arct)^  but  also  with  Old  High-German  elak^  which  is  not  the  bear  but  the 
elk,  the  aicei  described  by  Ciesar,  B.  G.  vi.  27.  This  aires,  however,  the 
Old  High-German  elah,  would  agree  better  with  ri$a  or  ri«y<i,  some  kind 
•f  roebuck,  mentioned  in  the  Veda  (Hv.  viii.  4,  10),  with  which  Weber 
(K.  Z.  vi.  320)  has  well  compared  trcus,  the  primitive  form  of  hircvi 
( QmntiL  i.  5,  SO). 
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the  constellation  here  called  the  Rikshasj  in  the  sense 
of  the  bright  ones,  would  be  homonymous  in  San- 
skrit with  the  Bears.  Remember  also,  that,  appar- 
ently without  rhyme  or  reason,  the  same  constella- 
tion is  called  by  Greeks  and  Romans  the  Bear^  in 
the  singular,  drktos  and  ursa.  There  may  be  some 
similarity  between  that  constellation  and  a  wagon 
or  wain,  bnt  there  Is  not  a  shadow  of  a  likeness  with 
a  bear.  Tfon  will  now  perceive  the  influence  of 
Words  on  thought,  or  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
mythology.  The  name  riksha  was  applied  to  the 
bear  in  the  sense  of  the  bright  fuscous  animal,  and 
in  that  sense  it  became  most  popular  in  the  later 
Sanskrit,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  same  name, 
in  the  sense  of  the  bright  ones,  had  been  applied  by 
the  Vedic  poets  to  the  stars  in  general,  and  more 
particularly  to  that  constellation  which,  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  India,  was  the  most  prominent.  The 
etymological  meaning  of  riksha^  as  simply  the  bright 
stars,  was  forgotten,  the  popular  meaning  of  riksha^ 
bear,  was  known  to  everybody.  And  thus  it  hap 
pened  that  when  the  Greeks  had  left  their  central 
home  and  settled  in  fSurope,  they  retained  the  name 
of  Arktos  for  the  same  unchanging  stars;  but  not 
knowing  why  these  stars  had  originally  received  that 
name,  they  ceased  to  speak  of  them  as  drktoi^  or 
many  bears,  and  spoke  of  tbem  as  the  Bear,  the 
Great  Bear,  adding  a  bear-ward,  the  Ardurus  {aurosj 
ward),  and  in  time  even  a  Little  Bear.  Thus  the 
name  of  the  Arctic  regions  rests  on  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  a  name  framed  thoasands  of  years  ago  in 
Ontral  Asia,  and  the  surprise  with  which  many  a 
thoughtful  observer  has  looked  at  the«e  seven  bright 
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'.tarS|  wonderijog  why  they  were  ever  called  the  beary 
is  removed  by  a  reference  to  the  early  annals  of 
human  speech. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hindus  also  forgot  the 
original  meaning  of  riksfuh  It  became  a  mere  namoi 
apparently  with  two  meanings,  star  and  bear.  In 
I^dia,  however,  the  meaning  of  bear  predominated, 
and  as  riksha  became  more  and  more  the  established 
name  of  the  animal,  it  lost  in  the  same  degree  its 
connection  with  the  stars.  So  when,  in  later  times, 
their  Seven  Sages  bad  become  familiar  to  all  under 
the  name  of  the  Seven  ^ishis,  the  seven  Rikshas, 
being  unattached,  gradually  drifted  towards  the 
Seven  Rishis,  and  many  a  fable  sprang  up  as  to  the 
seven  poets  awelling  in  the  seven  stars,  buch  is  the 
origin  of  a  myth. 

The  only  doubtful  point  in  the  history  of  the  myth 
of  the  Great  Bear  is  the  uncertainty  which  attaches 
to  the  exact  etymological  meaning  of  riksha^  bear. 
We  do  not  see  why  of  all  other  animals  the  bear 
should  have  been  called  the  bright  animal^  It  is 
true  that  the  reason  of  many  a  name  is  beyond  our 
reach,  and  that  we  must  frequently  rest  satisfied 
with  the  fact  that  such  a  name  is  derived  from  such 
a  root,  and  therefore  had  originally  such  a  meaning. 
The  bear  was  the  king  of  beasts  with  many  northern 
nations,  who  did  not  know  the  lion ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  why  the  ancient  Germans  called 
him  GoldfusZf  golden-footed.  But  even  if  the  deri^ 
vation  of  riksha  from  arch  were  given  up,  the  later 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  word  would  still  re* 

1  Sat,  howertr,  Wclcktr's  remarks  oa  the  wolf  in  bit  OrUchiaeJU  Q^ 
tmlekre^  p.  94. 
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main  the  same.  We  should  have  rUcsha^  star,  derived 
from  arch^  to  shine,  mixed  up  with  riksha^  bear,  de- 
rived from  some  other  root,  snch  as,  for  instance,  ari 
or  m,  to  hurt ;  but  the  reason  why  certain  stars  were 
afterwards  conceived  as  bears  would  not  be  affected 
by  this.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  bear  is 
little  known  in  the  Veda.  In  the  two  passages  of 
the  Rig- Veda  where  riksha  occurs,  it  is  explained  by 
Sdyana^  in  the  sense  of  hurtful  and  of  fire,  not  in 
that  of  bear.  In  the  later  literature,  however,  riksha^ 
bear,  is  of  very  common  occurrence. 

Another  name  of  the  Great  Bear,  or  originally  the 
Seven  Bears,  or  really  the  seven  bright  stars,  is  Sejh 
temtriones.  The  two  words  which  form  the  name 
are  occasionally  used  separately ;  for  instance,  <<  qtuis 
nostri  septem  soliti  vocUare  triones.^^  ^  Varro  (L.  L. 
vii.  73-75),  in  a  passage  which  is  not  very  clear,  tells 
us  that  triones  was  the  name  by  which,  even  at  bis 
time,  ploughmen  -used  to  call  oxen  when  actually 
employed  for  ploughing  the  earth.*  If  we  could 
quite  depend  on  the  fact  that  oxen  were  ever  called 
triones,  we  might  accept  the  explanation  of  Varro, 
and  should  have  to  admit  that  at  one  time  the  seven 
stars  were  conceived  as  seven  oxen.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  trio  is  never  used  in  this  sense,  except  by 
Varro,  for  the  purpose  of  an  etymology,  nor  are  the 
seven  stars  ever  again  spoken  of  as  seven  oxen,  but 
only  as  ^  the  oxen  and  the  shaft,"  botes  et  temOy  a 
much  more    appropriate  name.      Bodies,  too,  the 

1  Ant  in  N,  D.  ii.  41, 105. 

*  Trionw  enim  bores  appellantor  t  babnlcit  eti«m  nunc  maxiime  qaom 
annt  temm ;  •  qnii  ot  dicti  ralentei  gUbarii  qui  facile  prosdndunt  glebas, 
lie  omnis  qui  ternim  arabant  a  terra  itrrionu^  unde  trionm  at  dioereotar  i 
detrito. 
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plongbman  or  cow-driver,  given  to  the  same  star 
which  before  we  saw  called  ArcturuSy  or  bear-keeperi 
would  only  imply  that  the  wagon  (hdinaxa)  was  con- 
ceived as  drawn  by  two  or  three  oxen,  but  not  that 
all  the  seven  stars  were  ever  spoken  of  as  oxen. 
Though,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  very  positively,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  name  trioneSj  which  certainly  cannot  be  derived 
from  terra^  may  be  an  old  name  for  star  in  general. 
We  saw  that  the  stars  in  Sanskrit  were  called  star^ 
aSj  the  strewers  of  light;  and  the  Latin  Stella  is  but 
a  contraction  of  sterula.  The  English  *tor,  the  Ger- 
man SUrrij  come  from  the  same  source.  But  besides 
itcbTy  we  find  in  Sanskrit  another  name  for  star, 
namely,  tdrd,  where  the  initial  s  of  the  root  is  lost. 
Such  a  loss  is  by  no  means  unfrequent,^  and  triOj  in 
Latin,  might  therefore  represent  an  original  strio, 
star.  The  name  strioj  star,  having  become  obsolete, 
like  fiks?utj  the  SepUntriones  remained  a  mere  tradi- 
tional name ;  and  if,  as  Varro  tells  us,  there  was  a 
vulgar  name  for  ox  in  Latin,  namely,  trioy  which 
then  would  have  to  be  derived  from  tero^  to  pound, 
the  peasants  speaking  of  the  Septem  tr%one$^  the 
seven  stars,  would  naturally  imagine  themselves 
speaking  of  seven  oxen. 

But  as  I  doubt  whether  the  seven  stars  ever  sug- 
gested by  themselves  the  picture  of  seven  animals, 
whether  bears  or  cows,  I  equally  question  whether 
the  seven  were  ever  spoken  of  as  iemo^  the  shafL 
Varro  says  they  were  called  "  hoves  et  temOj*  ^  oxen 
and  shaft,"  but  not  that  they  were  called  both  oxen 
and  shaft.      We  can  well  imagine  the  four  stars 

1  See  Kuhiif  ZeiUehr\fU  !▼.  4  teq. 
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being  taken  for  oxen,  and  the  three  for  the  •haft;  or 
again,  the  four  stars  being  taken  for  the  cart,  one 
star  for  the  shaffc,  and  two  for  the  oxen ;  but  no  one, 
I  think,  could  ever  have  called  the  seven  together  the 
shaft.  But  then  it  might  be  objected  that  temo^  in 
Latin^  means  not  only  shaft,  but  carriage,  and  should 
be  taken  as  an  equivalent  of  hamaxa*  This  might 
be,  only  it  has  never  been  shown  that  iemo  in  Latin 
meant  a  carriage.  Varro,^  no  doubt,  affirms  that  it 
was  so,  but  we  have  no  further  evidence.  For  if 
Juvenal  says  (Sat  iv.  126),  ^  De  temane  Britanno 
excidet  Arviragvs^^^  this  really  means  from  the  shaft, 
because  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Britons  to  stand 
fighting  on  the  shafts  of  their  chariots.'  And  in  the 
other  passages,^  where  temo  is  supposed  to  mean  car 
in  general,  it  only  means  our  constellation,  which  can 
in  no  wise  prove  that  temo  by  itself  ever  had  the 
meaning  of  car. 

Temo  stands  for  tegmo^  and  is  derived  from  the 
root  taksh^  which  likewise  yields  tigfmm^  a  beam.  Jn 
French,  too,  U  timon  is  never  a  carriage,  but  the 
shaffci  the  Grerman  Deichsel^  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^ixl  or 

^  L.  L.  Til.  75.    Temo  dictut  t  tenendo,  is  enim  continet  jiigiun.    Et 
pltostnim  appellatiun,  a  parte  totum,  ut  multa. 

«  C«8.  B.  0,  iv.  88,  V.  16. 

s  Stat  Tkeb.  i.  692.     Sed  jam  temone  raplno  Languet  hjperbore« 
glacialis  portitor  Ursie. 

Stat.   Tktb,  I.  870.    Hyberno  deprenaai  navita  ponto,  Co]  neqae  temo 
pigtr,  neqae  amico  iidere  monttimt  Luna  vias. 

Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  42  (verteni  Arati  carroina)  Afx^ophjlax,  mlgo  qui  didtor 
ease  Bootea,  Quod  quasi  temone  adjunctam  pne  ae  qoatlt  Arcton. 

Orid,  Met.  x.  447.    Interque  trionee  Flexerat  oblique  plaostnim  i 
Bootes. 

Lucan,  lib.  Iv.  v.  528.    Flexoque  Ursie  temone  paverent. 

Propert  iii.  5, 85.    Cor  aerua  venare  ho9t$  Ufiatutra  Bootes. 
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'  i$$lf  words  which  are  themselvesi  in  strict  accordance 
with  Grimm's  law,  derived  from  the  same  root  {tvaksh^ 
or  taksA)  as  temo.  The  English  team^  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  connection  with  temo  or  timon^  bat  comes  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  teonj  to  draw,  the  German 
Ziehen^  the  Grothic  Uahamj  the  Latin  duco.  It  means 
drawings  and  a  team  of  horses  means  literally  a 
draught  of  horses,  a  line  of  horses^  ein  Zug  Pferde. 
The  verb  ieoHy  however,  like  the  German  zieheny  had 
likewise  the  meaning  of  bringing  up,  or  rearing ;  and 
as  in  German  Ziehen^  Zueht^  and  zUchten^  so  in 
Anglo-Saxon  team  was  used  in  the  sense  of  issae, 
progeny ; /eamum  (in  English,  for  distinctness'  sake, 
spelt  to  teem)  took  the  sense  of  producing,  propagat- 
ing, and  lastly  of  aboonding. 

AcccMrding  to  tiie  very  nature  of  language,  mytho* 
logical  misunderstandings  such  as  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  stories  of  the  Great  Bear  must  be  more 
frequent  in  ancient  than  in  modern  dialects.  Never- 
theless, the  same  mythological  accidents  will  happen 
even  in  modem  French  and  English*  To  speak  of 
the  seven  bright  stars,  the  Rikshas,  as  the  Bear,  is  no 
more  than  if  in  speaking  of  a  walnut  we  were  to 
imagine  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  a  walL 
Walnut  is  the  A.  S.  u^a^hnuif  in  German  Wdlsche 
JNuss.  Wulsch  in  German  means  originally  foreigner, 
baibarian,  and  was  especially  applied  by  the  G(er- 
mans  to  the  Italians*  Hence  Italy  is  to  the  present 
day  called  Welschland  in  German.  The  Saxon  in- 
vaders gave  the  same  name  to  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Isles,  who  are  called  wealh  in  Anglo- 

1  Iq  A.  8.  "p^  ^  QMd  AS  •  luone  of  the  constelUtioD  of  Chariai*!  Hmm 
SB 
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Saxon  (plur.  ioealus).  Hence  tbe  walnut  meant 
originally  tbe  foreign  nut  In  Litbnanian  tbe  wal* 
nut  goes  by  tbe  name  of  tbe  **  Italian  nut,"  in  Russian 
by  tbat  of  "  Greek  nut."  ^  Wbat  Englisbman,  in 
speaking  of  wahml,  tbinks  tbat  it  means  foreign  or 
Italian  nut  ?  But  for  tbe  accident  tbat  walnuts  are 
no  wall-fruit,  I  bave  little  doubt  tbat  by  tbis  time 
scboolmasters  would  bave  insisted  on  spelling  tbe 
word  witb  two  Ts,  and  tbat  many  a  gardener  would 
have  planted  bis  walnut-trees  against  tbe  wall. 

Tbere  is  a  soup  called  Palestine  soup.  It  is  made, 
I  believe,  of  articbokes  called  Jerusalem  artichokes^ 
but  tbe  Jerusalem  articboke  is  so  called  from  a  mere 
misunderstanding.  Tbe  articboke,  being  a  kind  of 
sunflower,  was  called  in  Italian  girasole^  from  the 
Latin  gyruSy  circle,  and  sol^  sun.  Hence  Jerusalem 
articbokes  and  Palestine  soups ! 

One  otber  instance  may  bere  sufHce,  because  we 
sball  bave  to  return  to  tbis  subject  of  modern  mythol- 
ogy. One  of  tbe  seven  wonders  of  the  Dauphin^ 
in  France  is  la  Tour  sans  venin^  tbe  Tower  without 
poison,  near  Grenoble.  It  b  said  tbat  poisonous 
animals  die  as  soon  as  they  approach  it.  Though 
tbe  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  has  invariably 
failed,  yet  tbe  common  people  believe  in  the  mirac- 
ulous power  of  the  locality  as  much  as  ever.  They 
appeal  to  the  name  of  la  Tour  sans  venin ;  and  all  tbat 
the  more  enlightened  among  them  can  be  made  to 

1  Pott,  E,  F.  ii.  127.  Itdlisku  rfinutys;  Gr^czkol  orjech.  The  Otr- 
muk  Lamheris-nuii  is  nux  Lombardica.  Instead  of  walnut  we  find  wetA- 
nut,  PkUo$.  TramaeL  xviii.  p.  819,  and  tooUkfttrf  in  Gernrde*!  BerhaL  Iv 
the  Index  to  the  Herbal,  walnut  it  spelt  with  two  i's,  and  classed  with  wall 


*  Brosses,  Formation  Micaniqw  dtt  Languei,  ii.  133. 
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eoocede  is,  that  the  tower  may  have  lost  its  miraculous 
character  in  the  present  age,  but  that  it  certainly 
possessed  it  in  former  days.  The  real  name,  how- 
ever, of  the  tower  and  of  the  chapel  near  it  is  Sjtn 
Verena  or  Saint  Train.  This  became  son  veneno^ 
and  at  last  sans  venin. 

But  we  must  return  to  ancient  mythology.  There 
IB  a  root  in  Sanskrit,  GHAR,  which,  like  ark^  means 
to  be  bright  and  to  make  bright.^  It  was  originally 
used  of  the  glittering  of  fat  and  ointment  This 
earliest  sense  is  preserved  in  passages  of  the  Veda, 
where  the  priest  is  said  to  brighten  up  the  fire  by 
sprinkling  butter  on  it  It  never  means  sprinkling 
.  in  general,  but  always  sprinkling  with  a  bright  fatty 
substance  (beglUzem)?  From  this  root  we  have 
ghriiay  the  modern  ghee^  melted  butter,  and  in  gen- 
eral anything  fat  (Schmalz)^  the  fatness  of  the  land 
and  of  the  clouds.  Fat,  however,  means  also  bright, 
and  hence  the  dawn  is  called  ghritdpratikd^  bright- 
faced.  Again,  the  fire  claims  the  same  name,  as 
well  as  ghritdnirniji  with  garments  dripping  with  fat 
or  with  brilliant  garments.  The  horses  of  Agni  or 
fire,  too,  are  called  ghriidprishthdhy  literally,  whose 
backs  are  covered  with  fat;  but,  according  to  the 
commentator,  well-fed  and  shining.  The  same 
horses  are  called  vUaprishtha^  with  beautiful  backs, 
and  ghritasndhy  bathed  in  fat,  ^ttering,  bedewed. 
Other  derivatives  of  this  root  ghar  are  ghrindy  heat 
of  the  sun ;  in  later  Sanskrit  ghrind^  wcurmtb  of  the 


1  Of.  Kahn*i  Zeii»chr\fl,  i.  154,  666;  iii.  846  (Schweiier),  ir.  S54 
(Pietet). 

•  Rv,  ii.  10,  4.  "Jigharmy  agnim  haTishA  gfarit^na,**  I  andiit  ct 
brighten  up  the  fire  with  obUtiooB  of  fbt. 
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heart  or  pity,  but  likewise  heat  or  contempt.  Ohrini^ 
too,  means  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun.  Oharmd  is 
heat  in  general,  and  may  be  used  for  anything  that 
is  hot,  the  sun,  the  fire,  warm  milk,  and  even  the 
kettle.  It  is  identical  with  Greek  iAermds^  and  Latin 
formuSi  warm. 

Lastead  of  ghar  we  also  find  the  root  Aor,  a  slight 
modification  of  the  form^,  and  having  the  same 
meaning.  This  root  has  given  rise  to  several  de» 
livativeSi  Two  very  well  known  derivatiyes  ave 
hdri  and  haritj  both  meaning  originally  brigfati  re^ 
splendent  Now,  let  us  remember  that  though  oe- 
easionally  both  the  sun  and  the  dawn  are  conceived 
by  the  Vedic  poets  as  themselves  horses,^  that  is  to 
say,  as  racers,  it  became  a  more  familiar  conception 
of  theirs  to  speak  of  the  sun  and  the  dawn  as  drawn 
by  horses.  These  horses  are  very  naturally  called 
hdrij  or  karttj  bright  and  brilliant;  and  many  similar 
names,  such  as  armdy  arushd^  fvkUj  &c.,^  are  applied 
to  them,  all  expressive  of  brightness  of  color  in  its 
various  shades.  After  a  time  these  adjectives  be- 
came substantives.  Just  as  harmdy  from  meaning 
bright  brown,  came  to  mean  the  antelope,  as  we 
speak  of  a  bay  instead  of  a  bay  horse^  the  Vedic 
poets  spoke  of  the  HarUs  as  the  horses  of  the  Son 
and  the  Dawn,  of  the  two  Haris  as  the  horses  of 
Indra^  of  the  Bohits  as  the  horses  of  Agai  or  fire. 
After  a  time  the  etymological  meaning  of  these 
words  was  lost  sight  of,  and  hari  and  harit  became 
traditional  names  for  the  horses  which  either  repre* 

I  M.  M.*i  Etaag  on   Owipara^tve   Myology,  p.  83.      BAlUlM^Ad 
W9rkirbuik,  i.  ▼.  a&rt. 
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seated  the  Dawn  and  the  Snn,  or  were  supposed  to 
be  yoked  to  their  chariots.  When  tiie  Vedic  poet 
says,  ^  The  Sun  has  yoked  the  Harits  for  his  course,^ 
what  did  that  language  originally  mean  ?  It  meant 
no  more  than  what  was  manifest  to  every  eye, 
namely,  that  the  bright  rays  of  light  which  are  seen 
at  dawn  before  sunrise,  gathered  in  the  east,  rearing 
up  to  the  sky,  and  bounding  forth  in  all  directions 
with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  draw  forth  the  light 
of  the  sun,  as  horses  draw  the  oar  of  a  warrior.  But 
who  can  keep  the  reins  of  language  ?  The  bright 
ones,  the  Harits^  run  away  like  horses,  and  very  soon 
they  who  were  originally  themselves  the  dawn,  or 
the  rays  of  the  Dawn,  are  recalled  to  be  yoked  as 
horses  to  the  car  of  the  Dawn,  Thus  we  read  (Rv. 
▼ii.  75,  6),  ^'  The  bright,  brilliant  horses  are  seen 
bringing  to  us  the  shining  Dawn.^' 

If  it  be  asked  how  it  came  to  pass  that  rays  of 
light  should  be  spoken  of  as  horses,  the  most  nat- 
ural answer  would  be  that  it  was  a  poetical  expres- 
Mon  such  as  any  one  might  use.  But  if  we  watch  the 
growth  of  language  and  poetry,  we  find  that  many 
of  the  later  poetioed  expressions  rest  on  the  same 
metaphorical  principle  which  we  considered  before  as 
so  important  an  agent  in  the  original  formation  of 
nouns,  and  that  they  were  suggested  to  later  poets 
by  eariier  poets,  i,  e.  by  the  framers  of  the  very  lan- 
guage which  they  spoke.  Thus  in  our  case  we  can 
see  that  the  same  n$ime  which  was  given  to  the 
flames  of  fire,  namely,  vahni^  was  likewise  used  as  a 
name  for  horse,  vahni  being  derived  firom  a  root  vaK, 
to  carry  along.  There  are  several  other  nances  which 
rays  of  light  and  horses  share  in  common,  so  that 
the  idea  of  horse  wotdd  naturally  ring  through  the 
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mind  whenever  these  names  for  rays  of  light  were 
touched.  And  here  we  are  once  again  in  the  midst 
of  mythology ;  for  all  the  fables  of  Helios,  the  saii| 
and  his  horsfes,  flow  irresistibly  from  this  source. 

But  more  than  this.  Remember  that  one  of  the 
names  given  to  the  horses  of  the  sun  was  Hdril ;  re* 
member  also  that  originally  these  horses  of  the  sun 
were  intended  for  the  rays  of  the  dawn,  or,  if  yon 
like,  for  the  Dawn  itself.  In  some  passages  the 
Dawn  is  simply  called  ahdf  the  mare,  originally 
the  racing  light  Even  in  the  Veda,  however,  the 
HariU  are  not  always  represented  as  mere  horsesi 
but  assume  occasionally,  like  the  Dawn,  a  more 
human  aspect  Thus,  vii.  66,  15,  they  are  called 
the  Seven  Sisters,  and  in  another  passage  (ix.  86, 
37^  they  are  represented  with  beautiful  wings.  Let 
us  now  see  whether  we  can  find  any  trace  of  these 
Harits  or  bright  ones  in  Greek  mythology,  which, 
like  Sanskrit,  is  but  another  dialect  of  the  common 
Aryan  mythology.  If  their  name  exists  at  all  in 
Greek,  it  could  only  be  under  the  form  of  C^arUf 
Charites.  The  name,  as  you  know,  exists,  but  what 
is  its  meaning  ?  It  never  means  a  horse.  The  name 
never  passed  through  that  phase  in  the  minds  of  the 
Greek  poets  which  is  so  familiar  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Indian  bards.  It  retained  its  etymological  meaning 
of  lustrous  brightness,  and  became,  as  such,  the  name 
of  the  brightest  brightness  of  the  sky,  of  the  dawn. 
In  Homer,  Charts  is  still  used  as  one  of  the  many 
names  of  Aphrodite,  and,  like  Aphrodite,  she  is  called 
the  wife  of  Heph€Uto$}   Aphrodite^  the  sea-bom, ' 

» /I  xviii.88a:- 

ca^  T^v  &KVU  neputXoTdc  ^Aft^rwfttc, 
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originally  the  dawn,  the  moet  lovely  of  all  the  sights 
of  nature,  and  hence  very  naturally  raised  in  the 
Greek  mind  to  the  rank  of  goddess  of  beanty  and 
love.  As  the  dawn  is  called  in  the  Veda  Dukitd 
Divahj  the  daughter  of  DyauSy  Charts^  the  dawn,  is 
to  the  Greeks  the  daughter  of  Zeus.  One  of  the 
names  of  Aphrodite,  Argynnis^  which  the  Greeks 
derived  from  a  name  of  a  sacred  place  near  the 
Cephissu^^  where  Argynnisj  the  beloved  of  Ag'amem' 
lion,  had  died,  has  been  identified  ^  with  the  Sanskrit 
atjuni,  the  bright,  the  name  of  the  dawn.  In  pr6g- 
ress  of  time  the  different  names  of  the  dawn  ceased 
to  be  understood,  and  Eosj  Ushas^  as  the  most  intel- 
ligible of  them,  became  in  Greece  the  chief  repre« 
sentative  of  the  deity  of  the  morning,  drawn,  as  in 
the  Veda,  by  her  bright  horses.  Aphrodite^  the  sea- 
born, also  called  Enalia^  and  Pontia^  became  the 
goddess  of  beanty  and  love,  and  was  afterwards 
degraded  by  an  admixture  of  Syrian  mythology. 
ChariSj  on  the  contrary,  was  merged  in  the  Char" 
Ues^  who,  instead  of  being,  as  in  India,  the  horses 
of  the  dawn,  were  changed  by  an  equally  natural 

In  the  Odffuej/f  the  wife  of  Hephestoe  is  Aphrodite;  and  Nagelsbach,  not 
perceiving  the  synonymous  diaracter  of  the  two  names,  .actaallj  ascribed 
the  passage  in  Od,  viii.  to  another  poet,  because  the  system  of  names  in 
Homer,  he  says,  is  too  firmly  established  to  allow  of  such  yariation.  He 
liliewise  considers  the  nurriage  of  Hephaeetos  as  purely  allegorical.  ( A>- 
merhche  Tkeologie,  p.  114.) 

^  Sonne,  in  Kuhn*s  ZtiUchrift^  x.  860.  Rv.  i.  49,  8.  Aijuna,  a  name  of 
Indra,  mentioned  in  the  Br6hmana$^  &c. 

s  Of.  Apyft  y<5th&,  Rv.  x.  10,  4|  &pyft  ydiban4, 11, 8. 

*  Kuhn,  Z^Uckrift^  i.  518,  x.  135.  The  same  change  of  one  deity  into 
many  took  place  in  the  case  of  the  i/otVa,  or  fate.  The  passages  in  Homar 
where  more  than  one  Moira  are  mentioned,  are  considered  as  not  genulnt 
OdL  tU.  197,  7^  xxir.  49);  but  Hesiod  and  the  Uter  poets  are  faniliaf 
with  the  plurality  of  the  Moiras.  See  Nfigelsbach,  Nachhomerueke  7%«* 
9logUt  p.  150.    Welcker,  Qrieohiaohe  Omurkhrt^  p.  58. 
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process  into  the  attendants  of  the  bright  gods,  and 
particularly  of  Aphrodite,  whom  ^  they  wash  at  Pa^ 
phos  and  anoint  with  oil/'  ^  as  if  in  remembrance  of 
their  descent  from  the  root  gka/r^  which,  as  we  saw, 
meant  to  anoint,  to  render  brilliant  by  oiL 

It  has  been  considered  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
history  of  the  word  ChariSy  as  here  given,  that  in 
Ghreek  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  Oiaris  from 
other  words  of  a  more  general  meaning.  ^^  What 
shall  we  do,"  says  Curtius,'  with  eh&rUj  chard^  chairi^ 
eharizamaiy  charieis  ?  "  Why,  it  would  be  extraordi- 
nary if  such  words  did  not  exist,  if  the  root  ghar  had 
become  withered  as  soon  as  it  had  produced  this  one 
name  of  Chatis.  These  Jwrords  which  Curtius  enu- 
merates are  nothing  but  collateral  offshoots  of  the 
same  root  which  produced  the  HariU  in  India,  and 
CharU  in  Gh-eece.  One  of  the  derivatives  of  the  root 
har  was  carried  off  by  the  stream  of  mythology,  the 
others  remained  on  their  native  soiL  Thus  the  root 
dyu  or  dio  gives  rise  among  others  to  the  name  of 
Zeui^  in  Sanskrit  Dyaus,  but  this  is  no  reason  why 
the  same  word  should  not  be  used  in  the  original 
sense  of  heaven,  and  produce  other  nouns  expressive 
of  light,  day,  and  similar  notions.  The  very  word 
which  in  most  Slavonic  languages  appears  in  the 
sense  of  brightness,  has  in  Illyrian,  under  the  form  of 
zora^  become  the  name  of  the  dawn.'  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  Chans  in  Greek  meant  first  graoc, 
beauty,  and  was  then  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  abstract 
deity?    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  such 

\  (MLTia.S64. 

t  CurUut,  (7.  E,  1.  97. 

•  Pictet,  OrigvMt,  i.  155.    Soime,  Kahn^i  Ztitiekii/t,  z.  UL 
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deity  in  Homeri  originally  a  mere  abstract  conception,^ 
and  yet  made  of  each  flesh  and  bone  as  Charis^  the 
wife  of  Hephm$tos.  Or  shall  we  suppose  that  Charis 
was  first,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  wife  of  He- 
phesstos,  and  that  her  name  afterwards  dwindled 
down  to  mean  splendor^  or  charm  in  general;  so 
that  another  goddess,  Athene,  conld  be  said  to 
shower  oharis  or  charms  apon  a  man  ?  To  this,  toO| 
I  doubt  whether  any  parallel  could  be  found  in 
Homer.  Everything,  on  the  contrary,  is  clear  and 
natural,  if  we  admit  that  from  the  root  ghar  or  hoff 
to  be  fat,  to  be  glittering,  was  derived,  besides  harUf 
the  bright  horse  of  the  sun  in  Sanskrit,  and  CSIami 
the  bright  dawn  in  Greece,  charis  meaning  bright- 
ness and  fatness,  then  gladness  and  pleasantness  in 
general,  according  to  a  metaphor  so  common  in- 
ancient  language*  It  may  seem  strange  to  us  that 
the  eharis^  that  indescribable  grace  of  Greek  poetry 
and  art,  should  come  from  a  root  meaning  to  be  fat, 
to  be  greasy.  Yet  as  fat  and  greasy  infants  grow 
into  ^^airy,  fairy  Lilians,''  so  do  words  and  ideas. 
The  Psalmist  (cxxxiii.  2)  does  not  shrink  from  even 
bolder  metaphors.  ^  Behold,  how  good  and  bow 
pleasant  (charien)  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity !  It  u  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the 
head  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's 
beard :  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments." 
After  the  Greek  charts  bad  grown,  and  assumed  the^ 
sense  of  charm,  snob  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  most 
highly-cultivated  of  races,  no  doubt  it  reacted  on  the 
mythological  Charis  and  CharUes^  and  made  them 

I  Se«  Kuhn,  Btratkohmg  dei  FtMtrt,  p.  17. 
*  SoDne,  /.  0.  X.  865,  866. 
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the  embodiment  of  all  that  the  Greeks  had  learnt  to 
call  lovely  and  graceful,  so  that  in  the  end  it  is  some* 
times  difficult  to  say  whether  charts  is  meant  as  an 
appellative  or  as  a  mythological  proper  name.  Yet 
though  thus  converging  in  the  later  Greek,  the  start* 
ing-points  of  the  two  words  were  clearly  distinct  — • 
as  distinct  at  least  as  those  of  arka^  sun,  and  arka^ 
hymn  of  praise,  which  we  examined  before,  or  as 
Difaus^  Zeus,  a  masculine,  and  dyaus^  a  feminine, 
meaning  heaven  and  day.  Which  of  the  two  is 
older,  the  appellative  or  the  proper  name,  Charts^  the 
bright  dawn,  or  chdriSy  loveliness,  is  a  question  which 
it  is  impossible  to  answer,  though  Curtius  declares  in 
fieivor  of  the  priority  of  the  appellative.  This  is  by  no 
means  so  certain  as  he  imagines.  I  fully  agree  with 
him  when  he  says  that  no  etymology  of  any  proper 
name  can  be  satisfactory  which  fails  to  explain  the 
appellative  nouns  with  which  it  is  connected;  but  the 
etymology  of  Charis  does  not  fail  here.  On  the 
contrary,  it  lays  bare  the  deepest  roots  from  which  all 
its  cognate  offshoots  can  be  fully  traced  both  in  form 
and  meaning,  and  it  can  defy  the  closest  criticism, 
both  of  the  student  of  comparative  philology  and  of 
the  lover  of  ancient  mythology.^ 

In  the  cases  which  we  have  hitherto  examined,  a 
mythological  misunderstanding  arose  from  the  fact 
that  one  and  the  same  root  was  made  to  yield  the 
names  of  different  conceptions ;  that  after  a  time  the 
two  names  were  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same, 
which  led  to  the  transference  of  the  meaning  of  one 
to  the  other.  There  was  one  point  of  similarity 
between  the  bright  bear  and  the  bright  stars  to  justify 

1  See  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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the  ancient  framers  of  langoage  in  deriving  from  the 
same  root  the  names  of  both.  But  when  the  similar- 
ity in  quality  was  mistaken  for  identity  in  substancei 
mythology  became  inevitable.  The  fact  of  the  seven 
bright  stars  being  called  ArktoSj  and  being  supposed 
to  mean  the  bear,  I  call  mythology ;  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  this  myth  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  religious  ideas  or  with  the  so-called 
gods  of  antiquity.  The  legend  of  KaUisto^  the 
beloved  of  ZeiiSy  and  the  mother  of  Arkas^  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  original  naming  of  the  stars. 
On  the  contrary,  Kallisto  was  supposed  to  have  been 
changed  into  the  ArJUos^  or  the  Great  Bear,  because 
she  was  the  mother  of  Arkas^  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Arcadian  or  bear  race,  and  her  name,  or  that  of  her 
son,  reminded  the  Greeks  of  their  long-established 
name  of  the  Northern  constellation.  Here,  then,  we 
have  mythology  apart  from  religion,  we  have  a 
mythological  misunderstanding  very  like  in  character 
to  those  which  we  alluded  to  in  ^^  Palestine  soup  " 
and  La  Tour  satis  venin. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  class  of  metaphorical 
expressions.  The  first  class  comprehended  those 
cases  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  fact  that  two 
substantially  distinct  conceptions  received  their  name 
from  the  same  root,  differently  applied.  The  met* 
aphor  had  taken  place  simultaneously  with  the 
formation  of  the  words ;  the  root  itself  and  its  mean- 
ing had  been  modified  in  being  adapted  to  the 
different  conceptions  that  waited  to  be  named.  This 
is  radical  metaphor.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  take 
inch  a  word  as  star  and  apply  it  to  a  floioer ;  if  we 
take  the  word  ship  and  apply  it  to  a  cloudy  or  vnt^ 
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and  apply  it  to  a  sail ;  if  we  call  the  sun  horsey  or  the 
fnoon  cow ;  or  with  Tcrbs,  if  we  take  tuch  a  verb  as 
to  die  and  apply  it  to  the  setting  sun,  or  if  we  read-— 
^  The  moonlight  ekup»  the  earth, 
And  the  sttobeams  kits  the  sea";  ^ 

we  baTe  throughout  poetical  metaphors.  These,  too, 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  history  of  early 
language  and  early  thought.  It  was,  for  instance,  a 
very  natural  idea  for  people  who  watched  the  golden 
beams  of  the  sun  playing  as  it  were  with  the  foliage  of 
the  trees,  to  speak  of  these  outstretched  rays  as  hands 
or  arms.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  Veda,^  Savitar^ 
one  of  the  names  of  the  sun,  is  called  golden^andeJL 
Who  would  have  thought  that  such  a  simple  meta- 
phor could  ever  have  caused  any  mythological  mis* 
understanding?  Nevertheless,  we  find  that  the 
commentators  of  the  Veda  see  in  the  name  golden^ 
handed,  as  applied  to  the  sun,  not  the  golden  splen- 
dor of  his  rays,  but  the  gold  which  he  carries  in  his 
hands,  and  which  he  is  ready  to  shower  on  his  pious 
worshippers.  A  kind  of  moral  is  drawn  from  the  old 
natural  epithet,  and  people  are  encouraged  to  worship 
the  sun  because  he  has  gold  in  his  bands  to  bestow 
on  his  priests.  We  have  a  proverb  in  Gtermani 
^  Morgensttmde  hat  Ooldim  Munde,^^  ^  Mcnming-bour 
has  gold  in  her  mouth,''  which  is  intended  to  incul- 
cate the  same  lesson  as, 

^  Early  to  b<;tit  and  early  to  nse, 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and  wife.** 

1  Cox,  Tale$  ^  ikt  Gods  and  Heroes,  p.  65. 
<  i.  22, 6,  hiranyapftnim  Ataye  Savit&ram  upa  hvaye. 
I.  35,  9,  hiranyap&olh  Saviti  richanhanih  ubhe  dy&vftprithiff  aatai 
«*»t«. 
i.  S6, 10,  hiranyahasta. 
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But  the  origin  of  the  German  proverb  is  my  tbologicaL 
It  was  the  conception  of  the  dawn  as  the  golden 
light,  some  similarity  like  that  between  aurum  and 
aurora^  which  suggested  the  proverbial  or  mytho« 
logical  expression  of  the  <*  goldenomouthed  Dawn  '* 
' —  for  many  proverbs  are  chips  of  mythology.  Bat 
to  return  to  the  golden-handed  Sun.  He  was  not 
only  turned  into  a  lesson,  but  he  also  grew  into  a 
Respectable  myth.  Whether  people  failed  to  see 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  golden-handed  Sun,  or 
whether  they  Would  not  see  it,  certain  it  is  that  the 
early  theological  treatises  of  the  Brahmans  ^  tell  of 
the  Sun  as  having  cut  his  hand  at  a  sacrifice,  and 
the  priests  having  replaced  it  by  an  artificial  hand 
made  of  gold.  Nay,  in  later  times  the  Sun,  under 
the  name  of  Savitar,  becomes  himself  a  priest^  and 
a  legend  is  told  how  at  a  sacrifice  he  cut  off  his 
hand,  and  how  the  other  priests  made  a  golden  band 
for  him. 

All  these  myths  and  legends  which  we  have 
hitherto  examined  are  clear  enough;  they  are  lik4 
fossils  of  the  most  recent  period,  and  thdr  similarity 
with  living  species  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  But  if  we 
dig  somewhat  deeper,  the  similarity  is  less  palpable^ 
tiiough  it  may  be  traced  by  careful  research.  If  the 
German  god  3^^,  whom  €hrimm  identifies  with  the 
Sanskrit  sun-god,^  is  spoken  of  as  one^anded,  it  is 
because  the  name  of  the  golden^^randed  Sun  had  led 
to  the  conception  of  the  sun  with  one  artifidal  haddt 
and  afterwards,  by  a  strict  logical  conclusion,  to  a 
fan  with  but  one  hand.    EacA  nation  invented  its 

1  Kaushltaki-brfthma^a,  I  e,  and  Sftyauu 
t  J>eutsche  Mjfthohgief  xlvH.  p.  18T. 
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own  story  how  SavUar  or  S^r  came  to  lose  theh 
hands;  and  while  the  priests  of  India  imagined  that 
SavUar  hurt  his  hand  at  a  sacrifice,  the  sportsmen 
of  the  North  told  how  Tyr  placed  his  hand,  as  a 
pledge,  into  the  mouth  of  the  wolf,  and  how  the 
wolf  bit  it  ofil  Grimm  compares  the  legend  of  Tyr 
placing  his  hand,  as  a  pledge,  into  the  mouth  of  the 
wolf,  and  thus  losing  it,  with  an  Indian  legend  of 
S&rya  or  SavUar^  the  sun,  laying  hold  of  a  sacrificial 
animal  and  losing  his  hand  by  its  bite.  This  ex« 
planation  is  possible,  but  it  wants  confirmation,  par- 
ticularly as  the  one-handed  Grerman  god  Tyr  has  been 
accounted  for  in  some  other  way.  Tyr  is  the  god  of 
victory,  as  Wackemagel  points  out,  and  as  victory 
can  only  be  on  one  side,  the  god  of  victory  might 
well  have  been  thought  of  and  spoken  of  as  himself 
one-handed.^ 

It  was  a  simple  case  of  poetical  metaphor  if  the 
Ghreeks  spoke  of  the  stars  as  the  eyes  of  the  night. 
But  when  they  speak  of  Argos  the  all-seeing  {Pan6p* 
Ks)^  and  tell  of  his  body  being  covered  with  eyes,  we 
have  a  clear  case  of  mythology. 

It  is  likewise  perfectly  intelligible  when  the  poets 
of  the  Veda  speak  of  the  Maruts  or  storms  as  singers. 
This  is  no  more  than  when  poets  speak  of  the  music 
of  the  winds ;  and  in  German  such  an  expression  as 
^  The  wind  sings  "  (der  "Wind  singt)  means  no  more 
than  the  wind  blows.  But  when  the  Maruts  are 
called  not  only  singers,  but  musicians, —  nay,  wise 
poets  in  the  Veda,' — then  again  language  has  ex* 
eeeded  its  proper  limits,  and  has  landed  us  in  the 
realm  of  fables. 

'  8ckweitM9r  Jtfimwiw,  i.  1U7. 

<i2».L  19, 4;  88,15;  52,15.    Knhn,  JCMtedb^/l,  L  HI. 
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Altbongh  the    distinction    between   radical  and 
poetical   metaptior  is  very  essential,  and   helps   ns 
more  than  anytiiing  else  toward  a  clear  perception 
of  the  origin  of  fables,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out  this 
distinction.     If  modem  poets  call  the  clouds  moun- 
tains, this  is  clearly  poetical  metaphor ;  for  mountaiOi 
by  itself,  never  means  cloud.    But  when  we  see  that 
in  the  Veda  the  clouds  are  constantly  called  parvata^ 
and  that  parvata  means,  etymologically,  knotty  or 
rugged,  it  is  difficult  to  say  positively  whether  in 
India  the  clouds  were  called  mountains  by  a  simple 
poetical  metaphor,  or  whether  both  the  clouds  and 
the  mountains  were  from  the  beginning  conceived 
as  full  of  ruggedness  and  undulation,  and  thence 
called  parvata.    The  result,  however,  is  the  same,  , 
namely,  mythology ;   for  if  in  the  Veda  it  is  said  i 
that  the  Maruts  or  storms  make  the  mountains  to 
tremble  (i.  39,  5),  or  pass  through  the  mountains 
(i.  116,  20),  this,  though  meaning  originally  that  the 
storms  made  the  clouds  shake,  or  passed  through  the  , 
clouds,  came  to  mean,  in  the  eyes  of  later  commen*  { 
tators,  that  the  Maruts  actually  shook  the  mountains  1 
or  rent  them  asunder.  -^ 


APPENDIX    TO   LECTURE  VIII. 

Dr.  Sonne,  in  several  learned  articles  published  in 
^  Euhn's  Zeitschrift"  (x.  96,  161,  321, 401),  has  sub- 
jected  my  conjecture  as  to  the  identity  of  harit  and 
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chdrU  to  the  most  searching  criticisin.  Od  most 
points  I  folly  agree  with  himi  as  he  will  see  from  the 
more  complete  statement  of  my  views  given  in  this 
Lecture ;  and  I  feel  most  grateful  to  him  for  much 
additional  light  which  his  exhaustive  treatise  has 
thrown  on  the  subject  We  differ  as  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  root  ghar^  which  Dr.  Sonne  takes  to 
be  effusion  or  shedding  of  light,  while  I  ascribe  to  it 
the  meaning  of  glittering  and  fatness ;  yet  we  meet 
again  in  the  explanation  of  such  words  as  ghriifd^ 
pity;  hdrasy  wrath;  Afmi,  wrath;  hrintte^  he  is 
angry  (p.  100).  These  meanings  Dr.  Sonne  explains 
by  a  reference  to  the  Russian  kradca^  color ;  kramdi^ 
red,  beautiful;  krasaj  beauty;  kramjc.\  to  blush; 
hrasovafisj**^  to  rejoice.  Dr.  Sonne  is  certainly  right 
in  doubting  the  identity  of  chairO  and  Sanskrit  AfisA, 
the  Latin  horreo^  and  in  explaining  chaird  as  tho 
Greek  form  of  gAar,  to  be  bright  and  glad,  conjugated 
according  to  the  fourth  class.  Whether  the  Sanskrit 
harpaii^  he  desiresi  is  the  Greek  th^leif  seems  to  me 
doubtful 

Why  Dr.  Sonne  should  prefer  to  identify  chdris^ 
chdriioSf  with  the  Sanskrit  hdri^  rather  than  with 
haritj  he  does  not  state.  Is  it  on  account  of  the 
accent?  I  certainly  think  that  there  was  a  form 
ehdrisn  corresponding  to  hdi-ij  and  I  should  derive 
trom  it  the  accusative  chdrin^  instead  of  chdrita; 
also  adjectives  like  charieis  (harivat).  But  I  should 
certainly  retain  the  base  which  we  have  in  harU^  in 
order  to  explain  such  forms  as  ckdriSjChdritos.  That 
ckdrii  in  Greek  ever  passed  through  the  same  meta- 
morphosis as  the  Sanskrit  harttj  that  it  ever  to  a 
Greek  mind  conveyed  the  meaning  of  horse,  there  is 
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fto  evidence  whatever.  Gfareek  and  Sanskrit  myths, 
like  Greek  and  Sfetnskrit  words,  must  be  treated  ai 
ooordinate,  not  as  snbcddinate ;  nor  hare  I  ever,  as 
fiEUr  as  I  recollect,  referred  Greek  myths  or  Greek  wordA 
to  Sanskrit  as  their  prototypes.  What  I  said  about 
tiie  Charites  was  very  little*  On  page  81  of  my 
<<  Bssay  on  Comparative  Mythology,"  I  said :  — 

^^In  other  passages,  however,  they  (the  Harits) 
take  a  more  human  iorm ;  and  as  the  Dawn,  which 
is  sometimes  simply  called  aSvdj  the  mare,  is  Well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  sister,  these  Harits  also 
are  called  the  Seven  Sisters  (viL  66, 15) ;  and  in  one 
passage  (ix.  86,  37)  they  appear  as  the  EkriU  with 
beautiful  wings.  Aftef  this  I  need  hardly  say  thai 
we  have  here  the  ptototype  of  the  Orecim  CHaritds.^^ 

If  on  any  other  occasion  I  had  derived  Greek  from 
Sanskrit  myths,  or^  as  Dr.  Sonne  expresses  it,  ethnic 
from  ethnic  myths,  instead  of  deriving  both  from  a 
common  Aryan  or  pro-ethnic  source,  my  words  might 
have  been  liable  to  misapprehension.^  But  as  they 
stand  in  my  essay,  they  were  only  intended  to  point 
oat  that  after  tracing  the  Harits  to  their  most  primi- 
tive scarce,  and  after  showing  how,  starting  from 
thence,  they  entered  on  their  mythological  career  in 
India,  we  might  discover  there,  in  their  earliest  form, 
the  mould  in  which  the  myth  of  the  Greek  Charites 
was  cast,  while  such  epithets  as  <<  the  sisters,"  and 

1  I  ought  to  mention,  however,  that  Mr.  Cox,  in  the  Introdnction  to  his 
Tales  of  (Ae  OaU  and  Heroes^  p.  67,  has  understood  my  words  in  the  same 
sense  as  Dr.  Sonne.  .  **  The  horses  of  the  sun,**  he  writes,  **  are  called 
Harits;  and  in  these  we  have  the  prototjrpe  of  the  Greek  CkarUe$,'^tak 
Inverse  transmutation,  for  while  in  the  other  instances  the  human  it 
changed  into  a  hmte  personality,  in  this  the  heasts  are  converted  into 
maidens.** 

-U 
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^  with  beautiful  wings,"  might  indicate  how  concep* 
lions  that  remained  sterile  in  Indian  mythology, 
grew  np  under  a  Grecian  sky  into  those  charming 
haman  forms  which  we  haye  all  learned  to  admire 
in  the  Graces  of  Hellas.  That  I  had  recognized  the 
personal  identity,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  the  Greek 
CAam,  the  Aphrodite,  the  Dawn,  and  the  Sanskrit 
Ushas^  the  dawn,  will  be  seen  from  a  short  sentence 
towards  the  end  of  my  essay,  p.  86 :  — 

^  He  (Erot)  is  the  youngest  of  the  gods,  the  son 
of  Zeus^  the  friend  of  the  Qiarilesj  also  the  son  of 
the  chief  Charia^  Aphrodite^  in  whom  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  discover  a  female  Eros  (an  Uskd^  dawn,  in« 
stead  of  an  Agni  aushasya)!^ 

Dr.  Sonne  will  thus  perceive  that  our  roads,  even 
where  they  do  not  exactly  coincide,  run  parallel,  and 
that  we  work  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  saine 
objects  in  view. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Greece,  and  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  artistic  excellences  of  the  Greek 
mind,  it  has  often  been  a  subject  of  wonderment  how 
Bucb  a  nation  could  have  accepted,  could  have  toler- 
ated for  a  moment,  such  a  religion.  What  the  in- 
habitants of  the  small  city  of  Athens  achieved  in 
philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  art,  in  science,  in  politics, 
18  known  to  all  of  us ;  and  our  admiration  for  them 
increases  tenfold  if,  by  a  study  of  other  literatures, 
such  as  the  literatures  of  India,. Persia,  and  China, 
we  are  enabled  to  compare  their  achievements  with 
those  of  other  nations  of  antiquity.  The  rudiments 
of  almost  everything,  with  the  exception  of  religion, 
we,  the  people  of  Europe,  the  heirs  to  a  fortune  ac- 
cumulated during  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  of  intel- 
lectual toil,  owe  to  the  Greeks ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  sound,  but  few,  I  think,  would  gainsay  it,  that 
1o  the  present  day  the  achievements  of  these  our 
distant  ancestors  and  earliest  masters,  the  songs  of 
Homer,  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  speeches  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  the  statues  of  Phidias  stand,  if  not 
unrivalled,  at  least  unsurpassed  by  anything  that  has 
been  achieved  by  their  descendants  and  pupils.   Bow 
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the  Ghreeks  came  to  be  what  they  were,  and  how, 
alone  of  all  other  nations,  they  opened  almost  every 
mine  of  thought  that  has  since  been  worked  by  man- 
kind ;  how  they  invented  and  perfected  almost  every 
style  of  poetry  and  prose  which  has  since  been 
cultivated  by  the  greatest  minds  of  our  race ;  how 
they  laid  the  lasting  foundation  of  the  principal  arts 
and  sciences,  and  in  some  of  them  achieved  triumphs 
never  since  equalled,  is  a  problem  which  neither 
historian  nor  philosopher  has  as  yet  been  able  to 
solve.  Like  their  own  goddess  Athene,  the  people 
of  Athens  seem  to  spring  full*armed  into  the  arena 
of  history,  and  we  look  in  vain  to  Egypt,  Syria,'  or 
India  for  more  than  a  few  of  the  seeds  that  burst  into 
such  marvellous  growth  on  the  soil  of  Attioa. 

But  the  more  we  admire  the  native  genius  of 
Hellas,  the  more  we  feel  surprised  at  the  crudities 
^  and  absurdities  of  what  is  handed  down  to  us  as 
their  religion.  Their  earliest  philosophers  knew  as 
well  as  we  that  the  Deity,  in  order  to  be  Deity,  must 
be  either  perfect  or  nothing  — ^  that  it  must  be  one, 
not  many,  and  without  parts  and  passioss ;  yet  they 
believed  in  many  gods,  and  ascribed  to  all  of  them, 
and  more  particulsurly  to  Jupiter,  almost  every  vice 
and  weakness  that  disgraces  human  nature.  Their 
poets  had  an  instinctive  aversion  to  everything  ex- 
cessive or  monstrous ;  yet  they  would  relate  of  thehr 
gods  what  would  make  the  most  savage  of  the  Red 
Indians  creep  and  shudder :  —  how  that  Uranos  was 
maimed  by  his  son  Kronos,  —  how  Kronos  swallowed 
bis  own  children,  and,  after  years  of  digestion, 
vomited  out  alive  his  whole  progeny,  —  how  ApoUo^ 
their  fairest  god,  hung  Marsyas  on  a  tree  and  flayed 
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bim  all ve^  *-^  how  Detneter^  the  sister  of  Zens,  partook 
of  the  sbonlder  of  Pelops  who  had  been  butchered 
and  roasted  by  his  own  father,  Tantalus,  as  a  feast 
for  the  gods.  I  will  not  add  any  further  horrors,  or 
dwell  on  crimes  that  have  become  unmentionable, 
but  of  which  the  most  highly  cultivated  Greek  had  to 
tell  his  sons  and  daughters  in  teaching  them  the 
history^- of  their  gods  and  heroes. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  problem,  more  difficult  than 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  these  stories  themselves, 
if  the  GrrecfkSf  such  as  we  know  them,  had  never  been 
startled  by  this,  bad  never  asked,  How  can  these 
things  be,  and  how  did  such  stories  spring  up  ?  Bttt 
be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  Greece,  that,  although  her 
philosophers  did  not  succeed  in  explaining  the  origin 
of  these  religious  fables,  they  certainly  were,  from  the 
earliest  times,  shocked  by  them.  Xenophanes,  who 
lived,  as  far  as  we  know,  befon;  Pythagoras,  accuses^ 
Homer  and  Hesiod  of  having  ascribed  to  the  godi 
everything  that  is  disgraceful  among  men,  ^-^  stealing, 
adultery,  and  deceit  He  remarks  that  ^  men  seem  to 
bave  created  their  gods,  and  to  have  given  to  them 

*  Uavra  ^ol(  avf&iiKav  'Ofaipdf  i^'  'Hoioddc  re, 
6caa  mp^  h^pummotw  hvddm  k^  if»fo(  IoHp.  .  •  .  • 
•Of  nXdar*  t^Hy^amo  ^e6>w  Mefdorut  kpya^ 
KXimctif  fiMxevetv  re  xal  iX^Xovc  dirorrCctv. 
Of:  Staoim  Emp.  adv.  Math,  i.  289,  ix.  193. 

T^  o^tripffv  T*  do&fimif  ix^^  ^wi/v  re  M/tof  f«.  .  •  •  • 
'A^dfmx^p6fytlxwp6eciity^i9^nc, 
'  1^  ypanfMU  x^ipecai  xai  Ipya  reXdv  &trep  iMptc^ 
Mai  M  0t&p  Metre  fypa^  icai  o6ftar*  hniaww 
fbuM^  c16p  mp  Ktdmil  S(/iac  dxoif  dpolop, 
hnw  fdp  ^*  hntoiai,  fiotc  d6  rr  0wdiw  Sfuia. 
€t  ClfM.  Akm.  Btrom.  r.  p,  001  G. 
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their  own  mind,  voice,  and  figure ;  that  the  Ethio* 
pians  made  their  gods  black  and  flat-nosed,  ih^ 
Thracians  red-haired  and  blne«eyed,  — just  as  cows 
or  lions,  if  they  could  but  draw,  would  draw  their 
gods  like  cows  and  lions.  He  himself  declares,  in 
the  most  unhesitating  manner,  —  and  this  nearly  600 
years  before  our  era,  —  that "  God  *  is  one,  the  greatest 
among  gods  and  men,  neither  in  form  nor  in  thought 
like  unto  men."  He  calls  the  battles  of  the  Titans, 
the  Giants,  and  Centaurs,  the  inventions  of  former 
generations  ^  (vXafrfiara  T(av  irpor^dN^),  and  requires  that 
the  Deity  should  be  praised  in  holy  stories  and  pure 
strains. 

Similar  sentiments  were  entertained  by  most  of 
the  great  philosophers  of  Greece.  HeraclUus  seems 
to  have  looked  upon  the  Homeric  system  of  thecd« 
ogy^  if  we  may  so  call  it,  as  flippant  infidelity.  Ac- 
cording to  Diogenes  Laertius,'  Heraclitus  declared 
that  Homer,  as  well  as  Archilochus,  deserved  to  be 
ejected  from  public  assemblies  and  flogged.  The 
same  author  relates^  a  story  that  Pythcigorat  saw 
the  soul  of  Homer  in  the  lower  world  hanging  on  a 
tree,  and  surrounded  by  serpents,  as  a  punishment 

Of.  Clem.  AUm,  I  c 
t  Cf.  l9oeraie9,  ii.  88  {NdgeUbadi,  p.  46). 

*  T6v  i9'  'Oiaipov  t^axev  u§ujv  he  ruv  Ayuvuv  kitPaXXio^ai  icdl  paiA" 
Csffdaif  Kot  'Apxt^joxpv  dfwiuc.  —  Diog.  Laert  ix.  1. 

Hoi^tfoe  d  /JiS^  i/^Xnybptetf  'OfOfpoc,  Bertrand,  Le$  Dieum  FroiteUun^ 
p.  148. 

*  ^ol  <r  lepuwfwc  tuxreX&bvra  abrbv  dc  4^  ^  f*^  'HaMm  fvxjl9 
Udv  irpdc  luow  xoAx^  Sedefthnv  xat  rpi^avcav^  r^  (T  'Oft^pav  Kpifiofihfp 
imd  Mvdpov  Ktd  Afcir  wepi  o^r^  iaf&'  iv  dnw  inpi  ^«()y.— Diof. 
LMrt.  TiU.  ai. 
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for  wh)at  he  had  said  of  the  gods.  No  doubt  the 
views  of  these  philosophers  about  the  gods  were  far 
more  exalted  and  pore  than  those  of  the  Homeric 
poets,  who  re[Mresented  their  gods  as  Id  many  cases 
hardly  better  than  man.  But  as  religion  became 
mixed  up  with  politics,  it  was  more  and  more  dan- 
gerous to  pronounce  these  sublimer  views,  or  to 
attempt  to  explain  the  Homeric  myths  in  any  but 
the  most  literal  sense.  Anaxagoras^  who  endeavored 
to  give  to  the  Homeric  legends  a  moral  meaning, 
and  is  said  to  have  interpreted  the  names  of  the 
gods  allegorically  —  nay,  to  have  called  Fate  an 
empty  name,  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Athens, 
from  whence  be  only  escaped  through  the  powerful 
protection  of  his  friend  and  pupil  Pericles.  Ptotag* 
oras^  another  friend  of  Pericles,^  was  expelled  from 
Athens,  and  his  books  were  publicly  burnt,  because 
he  had  said  that  nothing  could  be  known  about  the 
gods,  whether  they  existed  or  no.'  Socrates^  though 
he  never  attacked  the  sacred  traditions  and  popular 
legends,^  was  suspected  of  being  no  very  strict  be- 
aever  in  the  ancient  Homeric  theology,  and  he  had 
to  suffer  martyrdom.     After  the  death  of  Socrates 

^  tkOKd  S^  irpuTOf,  itaO&  frfot  ^aptjplvoc  h  ircnmdairf  laropi^,  rifw 
'OuSfpov  miifctv  &no^ivair9ai  dvai  irtpi  6per^  xo?  ducaioainnfc  *  hrl  nXhw 
dl  vpoei^wu  Tov  Xoyov  Usfrpodupou  rdv  AafulHuctivcv,  yvu(kfwv  bina  oMv^ 
innuiX  Kponv  oirovdaaai  rov  iroarnf&  vepH  r^  fvcusf^  npayfiordaif,-^ 
Diog.  Laert.  ii.  11. 

>  lUdl  fitv  ^euv  obK  kx*^  eldhat  o6d'  &c  tloiv,  cM*  6q  obn  daiv  -  9roX>ld 
ydp  rd  luMonna  dSevai,  If  Y  idijiXonic  Mt  Ppaxi>C  ^^  6  P'tog  tuv  lar&puinm^ 
tui  raJbrfiv  6k  r^  HtpX^  rov  avyypdfifiaroc  k^e^^dii  npdc  'A^3ffvaUnf 
lud  rd  ptfiXia  a^rod  KoriKavaaif  h  rf  6yop^f  imb  tcipwcoc  ifvaXefitfUPot 
wap'  U6aTw  rwv  iUKTtiid¥tjv,  — •  Diog.  La«rt  ix.  6L  Cicwo,  iVol.  Jhor 
1.88,68. 

•  Qfote,  EiiUnTf  iff  Grnee,  roL  L  p.  504. 
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greater  freedom  of  thought  was  permitted  at  AJthem 
in  exchange  for  the  loss  of  political  liberty.  I^ato 
declared  that  many  a  myth  had  a  symbolical  ev 
allegorical  meaning,  but  he  insisted,  nevertheless, 
that  the  Homeric  poenui,  such  as  they  were,  sbonhl 
be  banished  firom  bis  Republic^  Nothing  can  be 
more  distinct  and  outspoken  than  the  words  attrib^ 
uted  to  Epicurus :  ^  The  gods  are  indeed,  but  they 
are  not  as  the  many  believe  them  to  be*  Not  he 
is  an  mfidel  who  denies  the  gods  of  the  many,  but 
be  who  fastens  on  the  gods  the  opinions  of  the 
many."* 

In  stiU  later  timee  an  accommodation  was  at* 
tempted  between  mythology  and  philosophy.  Chr^ 
s^pipus  (died  207),  after  stating  his  views  about  the 
immortal  gods,  is  said  to  have  written  a  second  book 
to  show  how  thQse  might  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  fables  of  Homer.' 

And  not  philosophers  only  felt  these  difficulties 
about  the  gods  as  represented  by  Homer  and  Hesiod; 
most  of  the  ancient  poets  also  were  distressed  by  the 
lame  doubts,  and  constantly  fiiid  themselves  involved 
ia  eontradictions  which  they  are  unable  to  aolvcw 
Thus,  in  the  Eumenides  of  ^chylus  (v.  640),  the 

>  Oft  *H9fod6c  re,  e?9Rm,  icol  *Ofi3!ipot  iipHv  kXtytifp^  icat  ot  iXXoi  mutrm  * 

%iyw<Tiv.'-F\9LPoiiLp.Vnd.    GroCe,  Jbtory,  i.  M8. 

<  Diog.  Laert.  z.  1S3.  Ritter  and  Preller,  Hutoria  Phih$ophiaB,  p.  419. 
Beat  pkv  yap  datv  •  hapryiic  ^  ioriv  abrOv  ^  yvCtmf  •  ofouf  <f  abn^  ol 
im^Xdl  vofuQowjtP  obK  doiw  *  ob  ydp  fvX&rrwatv  abrobc  ctovc  vofd^awmt, 

i6§ac  #«o?c  ifpoo&irr  v. 

*  In  Mcnado  siit«iii  lilm)  HormtI  fiibnlas  aoeonaodare  Tolnil  ad  aa  qwa 
ipaa  primo  lilnro  de  diis  immortalibas  dixerit— Cic  Nat,  Deor.  L  tS» 
Bartnmd,  Sttr  Ui  Dkux  ProUeimn  (Beanas,  ISM),  p.  |8. 
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Cboras  asks  how  Zens  conld  have  called  on  Orestes 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father,  he  who  himself 
had  dethroned  his  father  and  bound  him  in  t^hains. 
Pindaff  who  is  fond  of  weaving  the  traditions  of 
gods  and  heroes  into  his  songs  of  victory,  suddenly 
starts  when  he  meets  with  anything  dishonorable  to 
the  gods.  "  Lips,*'  he  says,^  **  throw  away  this  word, 
for  it  is  an  evil  wisdom  to  speak  evil  of  the  gods.'' 
His  criterion  in  judging  of  mythology  would  seem  to 
have  been  very  simple  and  c^ightforward,  namely, 
that  nothing  can  be  true  in  mythology  that  is  dis* 
honorable  to  the  gods.  The  whole  poetry  of  Eu' 
fipides  oscillates  between  two  extremes:  he  either 
taxes  the  gods  with  all  the  injusti/se  and  crimes  they 
are  fabled  to  have  committed,  or  he  turns  round  and 
denies  the  truth  of  the  ancient  myths  because  they 
relate  of  the  gods  what  is  incompatible  with  a  divine 
nature.  Thus,  while  in  the  Ion,*  the  gods,  even 
Apollo,  Jupiter,  and  Neptune,  are  acmsed  of  every 
crime,  we  read  in  aroihar  play:*  ^I  do  not  think 

1  Ol^/mp.  ix.  88,  ed.  Boekh.    ^Kxb  fixn  Uyov  tcvtop,  tfr^fUL,  pi^  *  Mi 
TO  ye  Xotdop^aai  ^eoif^  ix^pii  co^ic 
•Am,444,«d.Pa1eyt-* 

ov  Ktd  Uopet/duv  Zt^  i^'  %  o';poi^  'Vora^ 
vaob^  TOHinfTt^  66uuac  xevuvci^,  .... 

Xiy9tv  dimo»f  d  rd.  fyv  ^teOv  ca'd 
^tfdoOfied\  6XXd,  Toi)f  dtdaaiunntu  r4Jc . 
Cf.  tterc.  fur.  339. 
•  J5r«rc.  fur,  1341,  ed.  Paley :  — 

'Eyt»  dl  rodf  ^eodf  obre  Micrp^  <5  '•^  *^ 
aTiff}et»  vofaUju,  6wfih  t*  ^amem  x^?^^ 
o6t*  ^^ii^a  ituwor'  oh€  itdotftai, 
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that  the  gods  delight  in  unlawful  maniages,  nor  did 
I  ever  hold  or  shall  eyer  believe  that  they  fasten 
chains  on  tbeir  hands,  or  that  one  is  lord  of  another. 
For  a  god,  if  he  is  really  god,  has  no  need  of  any- 
thing :  these  are  the  miserable  stories  of  poets ! "  Or, 
again  i^  ^^ff  the  gods  commit  anything  that  is  evil, 
they  are  no  gods." 

These  passages,  to  which  many  more  might  be 
added,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  more 
thoughtful  among  the  Greeks  were  as  much  startled 
at  their  mythology  as  we  are.  They  would  not 
have  been  Greeks  if  they  had  not  seen  that  those 
fables  were  irrational,  if  they  had  not  perceived  that 
the  whole  of  their  mythology  presented  a  problem 
that  required  a  solution  at  the  hand  of  the  philos- 
opher. If  the  Greeks  did  not  succeed  in  solving  it, 
if  they  preferred  a  compromise  between  what  they 
knew  to  be  true  and  what  they  knew  to  be  false,  if 
the  wisest  among  their  wise  men  spoke  cautiously 
on  the  subject  or  kept  aloof  from  it  altogether,  let  us 
remember  that  these  myths,  which  we  now  handle 
as  freely  as  the  geologist  his  fossil  bones,  were  then 
living  things,  sacred  things,  implanted  by  parents  in 
the  minds  of  their  children,  accepted  with  an  un- 
questioning faith,  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  the 
departed,  sanctioned  by  the  state,  the  foundation  on 
which  some  of  the  most  venerable  institutions  had 
been  built  up  and  established  for  ages.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  the  Greeks  expressed  surprise 

SdTtu  ydp  6  ^idc,  Amp  iar*  ^yntc  ^^dpi 
oifdevdc'  &oi6uv oldt dbanfvoi Xoyoi . 
8m  EmHjddei^  ed.  Palej,  vol.  i.  Pnftce,  p.  zz. 
t  Eur.  Fragm.  Btikropk.  800:  d  dni  n  Sp^otv  alaxp^,  9^  Actir  Mtfc 
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and  dissatisfaction  at  these  fables :  to  explain  their 
origin  was  a  task  left  to  a  more  dispassionate  age. 

The  principal  solutions  that  offere^^  themselves  to 
the  Greeksi  when  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  their  J. 
mythology,  may  be  classed  under  three  heads,  which 
I  call  ethicaly  physical^  historicalj  according  to  the 
different  objects  which  the  original  framers  of  my- 
thology were  supposed  to  have  had  in  view.^ 

Seeing  how  powerful  an  engine  was  supplied  by 
religion  for  awing  individuals  and  keeping  political 
communities  in  order,  some  Greeks  imagined  that 
the  stories  telling  of  the  omniscience  and  omnipo- 
tence of  the  gods,  of  their  rewarding  the  good  and 
punishing  the  wicked,  were  invented  by  wise  people 
of  old  for  the  improvement  and  better  government  of 
men.^  This  view,  though  extremely  shallow,  and 
supported  by  no  evidence,  was  held  by  many  among 
the  ancients;  and  even  Aristotie,  though  admitting, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  deeper  foundation  of  religion,  was 
inclined  to  consider  the  mythological  form  of  the 
Greek  religion  as  invented  for  the  sake  of  persuasioui 
and  as  useful  for  the  support  of  law  and  order.  Well 
might  Cicero,  when  examining  this  view,  exclaim, 
^  Have  not  those  who  said  that  the  idea  of  immortal 
gods  was  made  up  by  wise  men  for  the  sake  of  the 
commonwealth,  in  order  that  those  who  could  not  be 
led  by  reason  might  be  led  to  their  duty  by  religion, 
destroyed  all  religion  from  the  bottom  ? "  '  Nay,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  that,  if  the  useful  portions  of 

>  Of.  Angnttintu,  De  Ch.  Dei,  yii  5.  D«  {Mganornm  Moretiove  doo- 
trina  physidsqae  rationibas. 

t  Of.  Wagner,  Fragm.  Trap.  UL  p.  lOS.  NlgalslMoh,  Nadihom^HkU 
TkMhgie,  pp.  435, 446. 

•  Ck.  J^.  D.  i.  43, 118. 
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mythology  were  invented  by  wise  men,  the  immoral 
Btories  about  gods  and  men  must  be  ascribed  to  fool* 
ish  poets,  —  a  view,  as  we  saw  before,  more  than 
hinted  at  by  Euripides. 

A  second  class  of  interpretations  may  be  compre* 
bended  under  the  name  of  physical^  using  that  term 
in  the  roost  general  sense,  so  as  to  include  even  what 
are  commonly  called  metaphysical  interpretations. 
According  to  this  school  of  interpreters,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  authors  of  mythology  to  convey  to 
the  people  at  large  a  knowledge  of  certain  facts  of 
nature,  or  certain  views  of  natural  philosophy,  which 
tiiey  did  in  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  themselves  or 
to  the  times  they  lived  in,  or,  according  to  others,  in 
a  language  that  was  to  veil  rather  than  to  unveil  the 
mysteries  of  their  sacred  wisdom.  As  all  inter- 
pmters  of  this  dass,  though  differing  on  the  exact 
original  intention  of  each  individual  myth,  agree  in 
this,  that  no  myth  mnst  be  understood  literally,  their 
system  of  interpretation  is  best  known  under  the 
same  of  allegorical^  allegorical  being  the  most  gen- 
eral name  for  that  kind  of  language  which  says  one 
thing  but  means  another.^ 

So  early  a  philosopher  as  Epicharmus?  the  pupil 

1  Cf.  MilHer,  Prolegomena,  p.  885,  n.  6.  oAAo  fiev  iyopeOei,  aXXo  A  vod. 
TIm  difftoeiie*  betifMn  m  mjth  and  an  allegoiy  htm  1»mo  timply  but  moat 
happily  tzplaioad  by  Piofeaaor  Bladdo«  i^  hia  artida  on  Mythology  in 
GUtmbert*  CyelopoKSai  **  A  myth  ia  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  alia* 
gory;  the  one  being  an  unconscioas  act  of  the  popular  mind  at  an  early 
atage  ef  tcdety,  the  other  a  oonaeioiia  act  of  the  iodlTidnal  miad  ait  nj 
atage  of  aocial  progreaa.** 

*0  fikv  ^Eirixap/ioc  rodf  ^eoOc  elvat  ^ya 
'Avifuivc,  Mup,  yifp,  f  Amy,  ir9p,  ^arkpnc, 

OL  Bemays,  IQUtn.  iftia.  1868,  p.  880.    Kruaeman,  S^fUhtirtd  Fragmmm 

Bariemi,  1884. 
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of  Pythagoras,  declared  that  the  gods  were  really 
wind,  water,  earth,  the  son,  fire,  and  the  star^.  Not 
long  after  him,  Empedocles  (about  444  b.g.}  ascribed 
to  the  names  of  Zeus,  Here,  Auloneus,  and  Nestis, 
the  meaning  of  the  four  elements,  fife,  air,  eajrth, 
and  water.^  Whatever  the  philosophers  of  Greece 
successively  discovered  ae  the  first  principles  of  be* 
log  and  thought,  whether  the  air  of  Anaxim^nes^ 
(about  548)  or  tbe  fire  of  Heraclitus^  (about  503), 
or  the  Nous,  the  mind,  of  Anaxagvras  (died  428)^ 
was  gladly  identified  by  them  with  Jupiter  or  other 
divine  powers.  Anaxagoras  and  his  school  are  said 
to  have  explained  the  whole  of  the  Homeric  my- 
thology  allegorically.  With  them  Zeus  was  mind, 
Athene,  art ;  while  Metrodorus^  the  contemporary  of 
Anaxagoras,  '<  resolved  not  only  the  persons  of  Zeus^ 
Here,  and  Athene^  but  also  those  of  Agamemnon, 
Achilles,  and  Hector,  into  various  elemental  combi- 
nations and  physical  agencies,  and  treated  the  adven- 
tures ascribed  to  them  as  natural  facts  concealed 
under  the  veil  of  allegory.''* 
Socrates  declined  this  labor  of  explaining  all  fablea 

1  Plut.  de  Ptic.  Phil  i.  30:  'EftmSoK^  fOauf  fu/Stv  dvai,  fU^ip  A  rdt 
vroixduv  not  dUurraaof,  ypa^i  yOp  obruc  h  t^  irpCrn^  ^uc^, 

Tioaapa  riiv  irSnnuv  fidjuftara  irputw  uxcve  • 
Z«*f  Apyi^  'Hftf  re,  ^<r^  ifif  'KW<j¥-vi, 
fO^aric  ^  ^  daxpOoic  riyyu  KpoifVi^faa  fffiiretBiif, 

t  Cic  N,  />.  i.  la    Bitter  ftnd  Preller,  |  S7. 

s  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  603  D.  Bitter  tnd  Preller,  §  88.  BenuiTi, 
JVene  BruchttOcke  de$  BerakUt^  p.  256:  cv  rd  oo^p  fiovvw  Xtyeo^ai 
i^i^tt,  Kot  oOk  tdeXei  Zfvdr  obvofta. 

^  Syncellns,  Ckron.  p.  149,  ed.  I'  (^ «  *E(>fnivt(wv<n  6k  fli  *JL>a(ay6pem 
rodf  ftv^udetc  deoi^fj  vtn/v  /thf  rdv  A/a,  r^  6k  'At^itvop  rixyn^'  Grote,  voL 
L  p.  568.  Bitter  and  PreUer,  HmU  PkU.  §  48.  Lobeck,  AgtaopL  p.  US. 
Diog.  Uert  iL  U. 
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allegorically  as  too  arduous  and  unprofitable;  yet 
he,  as  well  as  Plato,  frequently  pointed  to  what  they 
called  the  hyp6noia^  the  under-meaning^  if  I  may  say 
SO)  of  the  ancient  myths. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  eleventh  book  of  Aris- 
totle's Metaphysics  which  has  often  been  quoted^ 
as  showing  the  dear  insight  of  that  philosopher  into 
the  origin  of  mythology,  though  in  reality  it  does  not 
rise  much  above  the  narrow  views  of  other  Greek 
philosophers. 

This  is  what  Aristotle  writes :  — 

"  It  has  been  handed  down  by  early  and  very  an- 
cient people,  and  left,  in  the  form  of  myths,  to  those 
who  came  after,  that  these  (the  first  principles  of  the 
world)  are  the  gods,  and  that  the  divine  embraces 
the  whole  of  nature.  The  rest  has  been  added  myth- 
ically, in  order  to  persuade  the  many,  and  in  order 
to  be  used  in  support  of  laws  and  other  interests. 
Thus  they  say  that  the  gods  have  a  human  form, 
and  that  they  are  like  to  some  of  the  other  living 
beings,  and  other  things  consequent  on  this,  and 
similar  to  what  has  been  said.  If  one  separated  out 
of  these  fables,  and  took  only  that  first  point,  that 
they  believed  the  first  essences  to  be  gods,  one  would 
think  that  it  had  been  divinely  said,  and  that  while 
every  art  and  every  philosophy  was  probably  in- 
vented ever  so  many  times  and  lost  again,  these 
opinions  bad,  like  fragments  of  them,  been  preserved 
until  now.  So  far  only  is  the  opinion  of  our  fathers, 
and  that  received  from  our  first  ancestors,  clear  to  us.** 

The  attempts  at  finding  in  mythology  the  rem- 
nants of  ancient  philosophy,  have  been  carried  on 

I  BuDsen,  Gottinder  GetchichU,  vol.  iii.  p.  632.    Ar.  Mtt,  xi.  8, 19. 
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In  diflferent  ways  from  the  days  of  Sociates  to  our 
own  time.  Some  writers  thought  they  discoyered 
astronomy,  or  other  physical  sciences,  in  the  mythol* 
ogy  of  Ghreece ;  and  in  our  own  days  the  great  work 
of  Creuzer,  ^^Symbolik  and  Mytbologie  du  alten 
Volker"  (1819-'21),  was  written  with  the  one  object 
of  proving  that  Greek  mythology  was  composed  by 
priests,  born  or  instructed  in  the  East,  who  wished  to 
raise  the  semi-barbarous  races  of  Greece  to  a  high^ 
civilization  and  a  purer  knowledge  of  the  Deity. 
There  was,  according  to  Creuzer  and  his  school,  a 
deep,  mysterious  wisdom,  and  a  monotheistic  religion 
veiled  under  the  symbolical  language  of  mythology, 
which  language,  though  unintelligible  to  the  people, 
was  understood  by  the  priests,  and  may  be  inter- 
preted even  now  by  the  thoughtful  student  of  my- 
thology. 

The  third  theory  on  the  origin  of  mythology  I  call  ^y 
the  historical.  It  goes  generally  by  the  name  of 
Euliemerus^  though  we  find  traces  of  it  both  before 
and  after  his  time.  Euhemeras  was  a  contemporary 
of  Alexander,  and  lived  at  the  court  of  Cassander, 
in  Macedonia,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
out  on  an  exploring  expedition.  Whether  he  really 
explored  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  southern  coasts  of 
Asia  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  All  we 
know  is  that,  in  a  religious  novel  which  he  wrote,  he 
represented  himself  as  having  sailed  in  that  direction 
to  a  great  distance,  until  he  came  to  the  island  of 
Panchffia.  In  that  island  he  said  that  he  discovered  a 
number  of  inscriptions  (dvaypa<^t,  hence  the  title  of 
his  book,*!^  *Amypa^)7)  containing  an  account  of  the 
principal  gods  of  Greece,  but  representing  them,  not 
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9fi  gods,  bat  as  kiogS|  beroes,  and  pbilosopherS|  who 
after  t^eir  death  had  receiyed  divine  honors  among 
theh"  fellow-men.^ 

Though  the  book  of  Enhemerus  itself,  and  its 
translation  by  Ennins,  are  both  lost,  and  we  know 
little  either  of  its  general  spirit  or  of  its  treatment  of 
individual  deities,  soch  was  the  sensation  produced 
by  it  at  the  time,  that  Euheroerism  has  become  the 
recognized  title  of  that  system  of  mythological  inter* 
pretation  which  denies  the  existence  of  divine  beings, 
and  reduces  the  gods  of  old  to  the  level  of  men*  A 
distinction,  however,  mast  be  made  between  the 
complete  and  systematic  denial  of  all  gods,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Euhemerus,  and  the  partial  application 
of  his  principles  which  we  find  in  many  Greek 
writers.  Thus  Hecatssas^  a  most  orthodox  Qreek,' 
declares  that  Geryon  of  Erytheia  was  really  a  king 
of  Bpirus,  rich  in  cattle ;  and  that  Cerberus,  the  dog 
of  Hades^  was  a  certain  serpent  inhabiting  a  cavern 
on  Cape  Tasnarus.'  Ephonis  converted  Tityos  into 
a  bandit,  and  the  serpent  Python^  into  a  rather  troub- 
lesome person.  Python  by  name,  {Uias  Dracon,  whom 
Apollo  killed  with  bis  arrows.  According  to  He^ 
vodotus,  an  equally  orthodox  writer,  the  two  black 
doves  from  Egypt  which  flew  to  Libya  and  Dodona, 
and  directed  the  people  to  found  in  each  place  an 
oracle  of  Zeus,  were  in  reality  women  wha  came 

1  Qirid?  qui  ant  fortes  ant  clarm  sat  potentes  viros  tradant  post  mortem 
•d  deos  pen'«nif»0,  eoaqaa  etM  ipsoa  quot  not  cottra,  imcari,  renarariqo* 
soleamus,  nonne  ex  partes  sunt  religionum  omnium?  Qus  ratio  maxima 
traetata  ab  Euhemero  est,  qnarn  noster  et  interpretatos  et  secotus  est 
prttter  caieros  Eoniaa.— Cic,  De  Nat.  Dear,  L  4S. 

*  Grote,  Hifiory  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  53S. 

•  Strabo,  iz.  p.  429.    Giote,  If,  G,  i.  p.  553. 

«  Postlbljr  connected  with  the  Vedie  Ahir  Badhnjs. 
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horn  Thebes.  The  ooe  that  came  to  Dodona  wan 
called  a  dove,  because,  he  says,  speaking  a  foreign 
tongue,  she  seemed  to  utter  sounds  like  a  bird,  and 
she  was  called  a  black  dove  on  account  of  her  black 
Egyptian  color.  This  explanation  he  represents  not 
as  a  guess  of  his  own,  but  as  founded  on  a  state- 
ment made  to  him  by  Egyptian  priests ;  and  I  count 
it  therefore  as  an  historical,  not  as  a  merely  allegor- 
ical interpretation.  Similar  explanations  become 
more  frequent  in  later  Greek  historians,  who,  unable 
to  admit  anything  supernatural  or  miraculous  as 
historical  fact,  strip  the  ancient  legends  of  all  that 
renders  them  incredible,  and  then  treat  them  as. 
narrations  of  real  events,  and  not  as  fiction.^  With 
them,  ^olus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  became  an  an- 
cient mariner  skilled  in  predicting  weather;  the 
Cyclopes  were  a  race  of  savages  inhabiting  Sicily ; 
the  Centaurs  'were  horsemen ;  Atlas  was  a  great 
astronomer,  and  Scylla  a  fast-sailing  filibuster.  This 
system,  too,  like  the  former,  maintained  itself  almost 
to  the  present  day.  The  early  Christian  contro- 
versialists, St.  Augustine,  Lactantius,  Arnobius, 
availed  themselves  of  this  argument  in  their  attacks 
on  the  religious  belief  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Bomans, 
taunting  them  with  worshipping  gods  that  were  no 
gods,  but  known  and  admitted  to  have  been  mere 
deified  mortals.  In  their  attacks  on  the  religion  of 
the  German  nations,  the  Roman  missionaries  re- 
curred to  the  same  argument  One  of  them  told 
the  Angli  in  England  that  Woderiy  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  principal  and  the  best  of  their  gods, 
firom  whom  they  derived  their  origin,  and  to  whom 

1  Groto,  I  (54. 

snr 
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they  had  consecrated  the  fourth  day  in  the  week,  had 
been  a  mortal,  a  king  of  the  Saxons,  from  whom 
many  tribes  claimed  to  be  descended.  When  his 
body  had  been  redaced  to  dast,  his  soal  was  buried 
in  hell,  and  suffers  eternal  fire.^  In  many  of  oar 
handbooks  of  mythology  and  history,  we  still  find 
traces  of  this  system.  Jupiter  is  still  spoken  of  as 
a  ruler  of  Crete,  Hercules  as  a  successful  general  or 
knight-errant,  Priam  as  an  eastern  king,  and  Achilles, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Thetis,  as  a  valiant  cham- 
pion in  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  siege  of  Troy  still 
retains  its  place  in  the  minds  of  many  as  a  historical 
•fact,  though  resting  on  no  better  authority  than  the 
carrying  off  of  Helena  by  Theseus  and  her  recovery 
by  the  Dioskuri,  the  siege  of  Olympus  by  the  Titans, 
or  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Charlemagne,  de* 
scribed  in  the  chivalrous  romances'  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

In  later  times  the  same  theory  was  revived,  though 
not  for  such  practical  purposes,  and  it  became  during 
the  last  century  the  favorite  theory  with  philosophical 
historians,  particularly  in  France.  The  comprehen- 
sive work  of  the  Abb^  Banier,  ^  The  Mythology  and 
Fables  of  Antiquity,  explained  from  History,"  se- 
cured to  this  school  a  temporary  ascendancy  in 
France;  and  in  England,  too,  his  work,  translated 
into  English,  was  quoted  as  an  authority.     His  de- 

i  Kemble,  Saxotu  im  England,  i,  888.    Legend,  Nova,  foL  810  b. 

s  Qrote,  i.  686.  "  The  series  of  articles  bj  M.  Feuriel,  published  in  Hm 
Bevue  dee  deux  Mondee,  vol.  ziii.,  are  fbll  of  instraction  respecting  the 
origin,  tenor,  and  influence  of  the  romances  of  chivalry.  Though  tht 
name  of  Charlemagne  appears,  the  romancers  are  realljr  unable  to  d»- 
tinguish  him  Arom  Cbaries  liartel,  or  from  Charles  the  Bald  (pp.  587-W9). 
They  ascribe  to  him  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  be  cas- 
^oered  Jerusalem  (mm.  the  Saracens,**  &c. 
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wgn  was,  as  he  says,^  '« to  prove  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  ornaments  which  accompany  fables,  it  is 
no  difficult  matter  to  see  that  they  contain  a  part  of 
the  history  of  primitive  times."  It  is  useful  to  read 
these  books,  written  only  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
if  it  were  but  to  take  warning  against  a  too  confident 
spirit  in  working  out  theories  which  now  seem  so 
incontrovertible,  and  which  a  hundred  years  hence 
may  be  equally  antiquated.  "  Shall  we  believe," 
says  Abb^  Banier,  —  and  no  doubt  he  thought  his 
argument  unanswerable,  —  "  shall  we  believe  in  good 
earnest  that  Alexander  would  have  held  Homer  in 
such  esteem,  had  he  looked  upon  him  only  as  a  mere 
relater  of  fables?  and  would  he  have  envied  the 
happy  lot  of  Achilles  in  having  such  a  one  to  sing 
his  praises?'  .  .  .  When  Cicero  is  enumerating  the 
sages,  does  he  not  bring  in  Nestor  and  Ulysses?  — 
would  he  have  given  mere  phantoms  a  place  among 
them  ?  Are  we  not  taught  by  Cicero  (Tusc.  Queest. 
i.  6)  that  what  gave  occasion  to  feign  that  the  one 
supported  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders,  and  that  the 
other  was  chained  to  Mount  Caucasus,  was  their  in- 
defatigable application  to  contemplate  the  heavenly 
bodies  ?  I  might  bring  in  here  the  authority  of  most 
of  the  ancients :  I  might  produce  that  of  the  primi- 
tive Fathers  of  the  Church,  Arnobius,  Lactantius, 
and  several  others,  who  looked  upon  fables  to  be 
founded  on  true  histories;  and  I  might  finish  this 
tist  with  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
moderns,  who  have  traced  out  in  ancient  fictions  so 

t  The  Myihollogy  and  FahUi  cf  the  Aneienti,  txpUnned  frtm  Hkbrj,  hf 
Ike  Abb4  Banier.    London,  1780,  in  tiz  roll.    VoL  i.  p.  is. 

•  Vol.  L  p.  ax. 
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many  remains  of  the  traditions  of  the  primitiTe 
ages."  How  like  in  tone  to  some  incontrovertible 
arguments  used  in  our  own  days !  And  again :  ^  ^^  I 
shall  make  it  appear  that  Minotaur  with  PasiphaSi 
and  the  rest  of  that  fable,  contain  nothing  but  an 
intrigue  of  the  Queen  of  Crete  with  a  captain  named 
Taurus,  and  the  artifice  of  Dcsdalns,  only  a  sly  con- 
fident Atlas  bearing  heaven  upon  his  shoulders 
was  a  king  that  studied  astronomy  with  a  globe  in 
bis  hand.  The  golden  apples  of  the  delightful  gar- 
den of  the  Hesperides,  and  their  dragon,  were  oranges 
watched  by  mastiff  dogs." 

As  belonging  in  spirit  to  the  same  school,  we  haye 
still  to  mention  those  scholars  who  looked  to  Greek 
mythology  for  traces,  not  of  profane,  but  of  sacred 
personages,  and  who,  like  Bochartj  imagined  they 
could  recognize  in  Saturn  the  features  of  Noah,  and 
in  his  three  sons,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  the 
three  sons  of  Noah,  Ham,  Japhet,  and  Shem.^  O.  X 
VossiuSy  in  his  learned  work,  "JOe  Theohgia  Oentili 
et  Physiologia  Christiana^  sive  De  Origine  et  Pro- 
gressu  IdolatricSy^ *  identified  Saturn  with  Adam  or 
with  Noah,  Janus  and  Prometheus  with  Noah  again, 
Pluto  with  Japhet  or  Ham,  Neptune  with  Japhet, 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  99. 

<  Gtograpkia  Sacra^  lib.  i.  2.  c:  "  Notm  esse  Saturnnm  tam  maltm  do- 
cent  at  vix  sit  dabitandi  locus.**  Ut  Noam  esse  Saturnam  multis  argo- 
mentis  constitit,  sic  tres  Nosb  fllios  cum  Satumi  tribus  filiis  confereoti, 
Hamum  vel  Cbamum  esse  Jovem  probabnnt  hs  rationes.  —  Japhet  idem 
qui  Neptunns.  Semum  Plutonis  nomine  detruseruot  in  inferos.  —  Lib.  L 
c.  S.  Jam  si  libet  etiam  ad  nepotes  descendere;  in  familia  Hami  sIt* 
Jovis  HammoniF,  Put  est  Apollo  Pjrthius;  ChannaD  idem  qui  Mercurios.  >- 
Quis  non  videt  Nimrodum  esse  Bacchum?  Baccbos  enim  idem  qui  bar» 
sibttf,  i.  e.  Chnsi  Alius.    Vldetur  et  Magog  esse  Prometheus. 

'  AmstenUmi,  1068,  pp.  71, 78, 77, 97     Og  est  tsU  qui  a  Gnsds  didtaf 
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MSnerva  with  Naamah,  the  sister  of  Tabal  Cain, 
Vulcanus  with  Tubal  Cain,  Typhon  with  Og,  king 
of  Bashan,  &c.  Gerardus  CrcBsua,  in  his  ^  Homenis 
Ebresus,"  maintains  that  the  Odyssey  gives  the  his- 
tory of  the  patriarchs,  the  emigration  of  Lot  from 
Sodom,  and  the  death  of  Moses,  while  the  Iliad 
tells  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  Jericho.  Huetf 
in  his  ^^Demonstratio  EvangeUca^^^  ^  went  still  further. 
His  object  was  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  showing  that  nearly  the 
whole  theology  of  the  heathen  nations  was  borrowed 
from  Moses.  Moses  himself  is  represented  by  him 
as  having  assumed  the  most  incongruous  characters 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Grentiles ;  and  not  only  an- 
cient lawgivers  like  Zoroaster  and  Orpheus,  but  gods 
like  Apollo,N Vulcan,  and  Faunus,  are  traced  back  by 
the  learned  and  pious  bishop  to  the  same  historical 
prototype.  And  as  Moses  was  the  prototype  of  the 
Gentile  gods,  his  sister  Miriam  or  his  wife  Zippora 
were  supposed  to  have  been  the  models  of  all  their 
goddesses*^ 

You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  interest- 
ing and  ingenious  work  on  Homer,  takes  a  similar 
view,  and  tries  to  discover  in  Greek  mythology  a 

1  ParUiis,  1677. 

*  Caput  tertium.  i.  UniTena  propemodam  Ethnicoram  Theologi*  es 
MoMf  MosUre  actit  aat  scriptiB  manavit  ii.  Velat  ilia  Phoenicum.  Taatns 
idem  ac  Moses,  iii.  Adonis  idem  ac  Moses,  iv.  Thammus  Ezecblelis 
idem  ac  Moses,  v.  TloTMuvvfto^  fuit  Moses,  vi.  Manias  Gazensiam  Deua 
idem  ac  Moses.  —  Caput  quartnm.  Tin.  Vulcanus  idem  ac  Moses,  ix. 
Typhon  idem  ao  Ho.«e8.  —  Caput  quintum.  ii.  Zoroastres  idem  ac  Moses. 
—  Caput  octavum.  in.  Apollo  idem  ac  Moses,  iv.  Pan  idem  ac  Moses. 
V.  Priapus  idem  ac  Moses,  &c.  &c.  —  p.  121.  Cum  demonstnitum  sit 
Gnecanicos  Deos,  in  ipsa  Mosis  persona  lairata,  et  ascititio  babitn  contecta 
prorenisse,  nunc  probare  aggredior  ex  Mosis  scriptionibus,  verbis,  doctrina, 
et  institutis,  aliquos  etiam  Gnecornm  eorundem  Deos,  ac  bonam  Mjtho- 
lofia  ipsorum  partem  manasse. 
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dimmed  image  of  the  sacred  history  of  the  Jews 
not  so  dimmed,  however,  as  to  prevent  him  from 
recognizing,  as  he  thinks,  in  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and 
Minerva,  the  faded  outlines  of  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity.  In  the  last  number  of  one  of  the  best 
edited  quarterlies,  in  the  <<  Home  and  Foreign  Re- 
view," a  Roman  Catholic  organ,  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley, 
the  well-known  editor  of  '<  Euripides,"  advocates  the 
same  sacred  Euhemerism.  ^<  Atlas,"  he  writes,  ^^  ^ym* 
bolizes  the  endurance  of  labor.  He  is  placed  by 
Hesiod  close  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  here  we  have  a  tradition 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  golden  apples  guarded 
by  a  dragon  being  the  apple  which  the  serpent 
tempted  Eve  to  gather,  or  the  garden  kept  by  an 
angel  with  a  flaming  sword.^ 

Though  it  was  felt  by  all  unprejudiced  scholars 
that  none  of  these  three  systems  of  interpretation 
was  in  the  least  satisfactoiy,  yet  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  suggest  any  better  solution  of  the  problem  ; 
and  though  at  the  present  moment  few,  I  believe, 
could  be  found  who  adopt  any  of  these  three  sys- 
tems exclusively — who  hold  that  the  whole  of  Greek 
mythology  was  invented  for  the  sake  of  inculcating 
moral  precepts,  or  of  promulgating  physical  or  meta- 
physical doctrines,  or  of  relating  facts  of  ancient 
history,  many  have  acquiesced  in  a  kind  of  compro- 
mise, admitting  that  some  parts  of  mythology  might 
have  a  moral,  others  a  physical,  others  an  historical 
character,  but  that  there  remained  a  great  body  of 

1  ffome  and  For^gn  Review^  No.  7,  p.  Ill,  1864:  —  "  The  Cyclopes  wert 
probably  •  race  of  pastoral  and  metal-working  people  from  the  East,  char* 
•oterized  by  their  rammkr  faces,  whence  arose  the  story  of  their  one  ^ya.** 
— /•.  A.  P 
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fables,  which  yielded  to  no  tests  whatever.    The  rid- 
dle of  the  Sphinx  of  Mythology  remained  unsolved. 

The  first  impulse  to  a  new  consideration  of  the 
mythological  problem  came  from  the  study  of  com- 
parative philology.  Through  the  discovery  of  the 
ancient  language  of  India,  the  so-called  Sanskrit, 
which  was  due  to  the  labors  of  Wilkins,^  Sir  W. 
Jones,  and  Colebrooke,  some  eighty  years  ago,  and 
through  the  discovery  of  the  intimate  relationship 
between  that  language  and  the  languages  of  the 
principal  races  of  Europe,  due  to  the  genius  of 
Schiegel,  Humboldt,  Bopp,  and  others,  a  complete 
revolution  took  place  in  the  views  commonly  enter- 
tained of  the  ancient  history  of  the  world  I  have 
no  time  to  give  a  full  account  of  these  researches ; 
but  I  may  state  it  as  a  fact,  suspected,  I  suppose,  by 
no  one  beforCy  and  doubted  by  no  one  after  It  was 
enunciated,  that  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Brah- 
mans  of  India,  by  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  and  the 
subjects  of  Darius  in  Persia ;  by  the  Greeks,  by  the 
Romans ;  by  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  races, 
were  all  mere  varieties  of  one  common  type  —  stood, 
in  fact,  to  each  other  in  the  same  relation  as  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  stand  to  each  other 
as  modern  dialects  of  Latin.  This  was,  indeed,  ^'  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world,"  or,  if  you  like,  the  re- 
covery oi  an  old  world.  All  the  landmarks  of  what 
was  called  the  ancient  history  of  the  human  race 
had  to  be  shifted,  and  it  had  to  be  explained,  in  some 
way  or  other,  bow  all  these  languages,  separated 
from  each  other  by  thousands  of  miles  and  thou- 
sands of  years,  could  have  originally  started  from 
one  common  centre. 

1  Wilkins,  BkagamtdgUa,  1785. 
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On  this,^  however,  I  cannot  dwell  now;  and  I 
mast  proceed  at  once  to  state  how,  after  some  time, 
it  was  discovered  that  not  only  the  radical  elements 
of  all  these  languages  which  are  called  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  —  not  only  their  numerals,  pronouns, 
prepositions,  and  grammatical  terminations  —  not 
only  their  household  words,  such  as  father,  mother, 
brother,  daughter,  husband,  brother-in-law,  cow,  dog, 
horse,  cattle,  tree,  ox,  corn,  mill,  earth,  sky,  wat^, 
stars,  and  many  hundreds  more,  were  identically  the 
'    same,  but  that  each  possessed  the  elements  of  a 

^      mythological  phraseology,  disjdaying  the  palpable 

z.     traces  of  a  common  origin. 

What  followed  from  this  for  the  Science  of  Mythol« 
ogy?     Exactly  the  same  as  what  followed  for  the 

^  Science  of  Language  from  the  discovery  that  San- 
skrit, Greek,  Latin,  (German,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  had 
all  one  and  the  same  origin.  Before  that  discovery 
was  made,  it  was  allowable  to  treat  each  language 
by  itself,  and  any  etymological  explanation  that  was 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  each  particular  lan- 
guage might  have  been  considered  satisfactory.  If 
Plato  derived  the(fSj  the  Greek  word  for  god,  from  the 
Gheek  verb  thSeinj  to  run,  because  the  first  gods  were 
the  sun  and  moon,  always  running  through  the  sky;* 
or  if  Herodotus'  derived  the  same  word  from  tUhSnaij 
to  set,  because  the  gods  set  everything  in  order,  we 
can  find  no  fault  with  either.  But  if  we*  find  that 
the  same  name  for  god  exists  in  Sanskrit  aiid  Latin, 
as  deva  and  deusy  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  accept 
any  etymology  for  the  Greek  word  that  is  not  equally 

I  Lectwet  on  (he  Science  of  Lamguage^  ¥lrtt  Series,  p.  147  ttq. 
•  Plat.  CraL  897  C.  •  Her.  H.  69. 
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applicable  to  the  corresponding  i^emns  in  Sanskrit 
and  Latin.  If  we  knew  French  only,  we  might 
derive  the  French  feu^  fire,  from  the  German  Feuer. 
Bat  if  we  see  that  the  same  word  exists  in  Italian  as 
fuocOf  in  Spanish  as  fuego^  it  is  clear  that  we  mast 
look  for  an  etymology  applicable  to  all  three,  which 
we  find  in  the  Latin  focuSj  and  not  in  the  German 
Feuer.  Even  so  thonghtfol  a  scholar  as  Orimm 
does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  the  absolute  strin- 
gency of  this  rule.  Before  it  was  known  that  there 
existed  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Slavonic,  the 
same  word  for  name,  identical  with  the  Gothic  namS 
(gen.  namins)y  it  would  have  l>een  allowable  to  derive 
the  German  word  from  a  G^erman  root  Thus  Grimm 
("  Grammatik,"  iL  30)  derived  the  German  Name 
from  the  verb  nehmen,  to  take.  This  woald  have 
been  a  perfectly  legitimate  etymology.  But  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  Sanskrit  ndman  stood  for 
gnd'manj  just  as  nomen  for  gnomen  (cognomen, 
ignominia),  and  was  derived  from  a  verb  gnd,  to 
know,  it  became  impossible  to  retain  the  derivation 
of  Name  from  nehmen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  admit 
that  of  ndman  from  gnd.^  Each  word  can  have  but 
one  etymology,  as  each  living  being  can  have  but  one 
mother. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  the  mythological  phraseology 
of  the  Aryan  nations.  If  we  bad  to  explain  only  the 
names  and  fables  of  the  Greek  gods,  an  explanation 
such  as  that  which  derives  the  name  of  Ze^s  from 
the  verb  zSn^  to  live,  would  be  by  no  means  con- 

1  Orimm,  QettSdehU  der  DentfcAen  Bpraeht^  p.  153.  Other  words  d«* 
rived  ftom  gn&,  are  notoSf  nobilis,  gnarue,  ignarua,  ignoro,  narran  (gnarl- 
gare),  gmimSii,  I  lun,  I  Icnow,  nncoath,  &c. 
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temptible.  Bat  if  we  find  that  Zeui  in  Greek  is  the 
same  word  as  Dyaus  in  Sanskrit,  Ju  in  Jupiter^  and 
Tiu  in  Tuesday^  we  perceive  that  no  etymology 
would  be  satisfactory  that  did  not  explain  all  these 
words  together.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  in  order  to 
understand  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  names  of 
the  Ghreek  gods,  and  to  enter  into  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  fables  told  of  each,  we  must  not  confine 
our  view  within  the  Greek  horizon,  but  must  take 
into  account  the  collateral  evidence  supplied  by 
Latin,  German,  Sanskrit,  and  Zend  mythology.  The 
key  that  is  to  open  one  must  open  all ;  otherwise  it 
cannot  be  the  right  key. 

Strong  objections  have  been  raised  against  this 
line  of  reasoning  by  classical  scholars ;  and  even  those 
who  have  surrendered  Greek  etymology  as  useless 
without  the  aid  of  Sanskrit,  protest  against  this 
desecration  of  the  Greek  Pantheon,  and  against  any 
attempt  at  deriving  the  gods  and  fables  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  from  the  monstrous  idols  of  the  Brabmans. 
I  believe  this  is  mainly  owing  to  a  misunderstanding. 
No  sound  scholar  would  ever  think  of  deriving  any 
Greek  or  Latin  word  from  Sanskrit  Sanskrit  is  not 
the  mother  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  Latin  is  of  French 
and  Italian.  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  are  sisters, 
varieties  of  one  and  the  same  type.  They  all  point 
to  some  earlier  stage  when  they  were  less  different 
from  each  other  than  they  now  are;  but  no  more. 
All  we  can  say  in  favor  of  Sanskrit  is,  that  it  is  the 
eldest  sister ;  that  it  has  retained  many  words  and 
forms  less  changed  and  corrupted  than  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  more  primitive  character  and  transpar- 
ent structure  of  Sanskrit  have  naturally  endeared  it  to 
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the  fltadeot  of  language,  bat  they  have  not  blinded 
him  to  the  fact,  that  on  many  points  Greek  and  Latin 
—  nay,  Gothic  and  Celtic  —  have  preserved  primitive 
features  which  Sanskrit  has  lost.  Greek  is  coordi- 
nate with,  not  subordinate  to  Sanskrit ;  and  the  only 
distinction  which  Sanskrit  is  entitled  to  claim  is  that 
which  Austria  used  to  claim  in  the  German  Confeder* 
ation  — to  be  the  first  among  equolsyprimiLsinter  pares. 
There  is,  however,  another  reason  which  has  made 
any  comparison  of  Greek  and  Hindu  gods  more  par- 
ticularly distasteful  to  classical  scholars.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  Sanskrit  philology  attempts  were  made 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  W.  Jones  ^  at  identify- 
ing the  deities  of  the  modern  Hindu  mythology  with 
those  of  Homer.  This  was  done  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manper,  and  has  brought  any  attempt  of  the  same 
kind  into  deserved  disrepute  among  sober  critics. 
Sir  W.  Jones  is  not  responsible,  indeed,  for  such  com- 
parisons as  Cupid  and  Dipuc  (dipaka) ;  but  to  com- 
pare, as  he  does,  modern  Hindu  gods,  such  as  Vishnu, 
Siva,  or  Krishna,  with  the  gods  of  Homer  was  indeed 
like  comparing  modern  Hindust&ni  with  ancient 
Greek.  Trace  Hindustani  back  to  Sanskrit,  and  it 
will  be  possible  then  to  compare  it  with  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  but  not  otherwise.  The  same  in  mythology* 
Trace  the  modern  system  of  Hindu  mythology  back 
to  its  earliest  form,  and  there  will  then  be  some 

1  Sir  W.  Jones,  On  Ae  Gods  of  Greeeey  Italy,  and  India,  (Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  229.)  He  compares  Janus  with  Ganesa,  Saturn  with  Mann  Satynvrata, 
nay,  with  Noah;  Ceres  with  Srt,  Jupiter  with  Divaspati  and  with  Siva 
{rpio^ddkftoc  s  trilochana),  Bacchus  with  BAglsa,  Juno  with  P&nratl, 
Mars  with  Skanda,  nay,  with  the  Seoander  of  Persia,  Minerva  with  Durgft 
■ad  Sarasvat!,  Osiris  and  Isis  with  Isvara  and  \A,  Dionysos  witli  R&ma, 
Apollo  with  Krishna,  Vulcan  with  P&vaka  and  Vlsyakarman,  Mercuiy 
with  Nftnda,  Hekate  with  Kill. 
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reasonable  hope  of  discovering  a  family  likeness  be- 
tween the  sacred  names  worshipped  by  the  Aryans  of 
India  and  the  Aryans  of  Greece. 

This  was  impossible  at  the  time  of  Sir  William 
Jones ;  it  is  even  now  but  partially  possible.  Though 
Sanskrit  has  now  been  studied  for  three  generations, 
the  most  ancient  work  of  Sanskrit  literature,  the 
Big- Veda,  is  still  a  book  with  seven  seals.  The  wish 
expressed  by  Otfried  Miiller  in  1825,  in  his  **  Prolego- 
mena to  a  Scientific  Mythology,"  **  Oh  that  we  had 
an  Intelligible  translation  of  the  Veda ! "  is  still  unful- 
fiUed ;  and  though  of  late  years  nearly  all  Sanskrit 
scholars  have  devoted  their  energies  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  Vedic  literature,  many  years  are  still  required 
before  Otfried  Miiller's  desire  can  be  realized.  Now 
Sanskrit  literature  without  the  Veda  is  like  Greek 
literature  without  Homer,  like  Jewish  literature 
without  the  Bible,  like  Mohammedan  literature 
without  the  Koran ;  and  you  will  easily  understand 
bow,  if  we  do  not  know  the  most  ancient  form  of 
Hindu  religion  and  mythology,  it  is  premature  to 
attempt  any  comparison  between  the  gods  of  India 
and  the  gods  of  any  other  country.  What  was 
wanted  as  the  only  safe  foundation,  not  only  of  San- 
skrit literature,  but  of  Ck)mparative  Mythology, — nay, 
of  CJomparative  Philology,  —  was  an  edition  of  the 
most  ancient  document  of  Indian  literature,  Indian 
religion,  Indian  language  —  an  edition  of  the  Rig- 
Veda.  Eight  of  the  ten  books  of  the  Big- Veda  have 
now  been  published  in  the  original,  together  with  an 
ample  Indian  commentary,  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  the  two  remaining  books  passing  through  the 
press  in  four  or  five  years.    But,  after  the  text  and 
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oommentary  of  the  Rig-Veda  are  published,  the  great 
task  of  translating,  or,  I  shoald  rather  say,  deciphering 
these  ancient  hymns  still  remains.  There  are,  indeed, 
two  translations ;  one  by  a  Frenchman,  the  late  M. 
Langlois,  the  other  by  the  late  Professor  Wilson ; 
but  the  former,  though  very  ingenious,  is  mere  guess« 
work ;  the  latter  is  a  reproduction,  and  not  always  a 
faithful  reproduction,  of  the  commentary  of  S^yana^ 
which  I  have  published.  It  shows  as  how  the  ancient 
hymns  were  misunderstood  by  later  grammariansi 
and  theologians,  and  philosophers ;  but  it  does  not 
attempt  a  critical  restoration  of  the  original  sense  of 
these  simple  and  primitive  hymns  by  the  only  process 
by  which  it  can  be  effected,  —  by  a  comparison  of 
every  passage  in  which  the  same  words  occur.  This 
process  of  deciphering  is  a  slow  one ;  yet,  through  the 
combined  labors  of  various  scholars,  some  progress 
has  been  made,  and  some  insight  been  gained  into  the 
mythological  phraseology  of  the  Vedic  Bbhis.  One 
thing  we  can  clearly  see,  that  the  same  position  which 
Sanskrit,  as  the  most  primitive,  most  transparent  of 
the  Aryan  dialects,  holds  in  the  science  of  language, 
the  Veda  and  its  most  primitive,  most  transparent 
system  of  religion,  will  hold  in  the  science  of  mythol- 
ogy. In  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  we  still  have 
the  last  chapter  of  the  real  Theogony  of  the  Aryap 
races :  we  just  catch  a  glimpse,  behind  the  scenes,  of 
the  agencies  which  were  at  work  in  producing  that 
magnificent  stage-effect  witnessed  in  the  drama  of  the 
Olympian  gods.  There,  in  the  Veda,  the  Sphinx  of 
Mythology  still  utters  a  few  words  to  betray  her  own 
secret,  and  shows  us  that  it  is  man,  that  it  is  human 
thought  and  human  language  combined,  which  nata« 
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rally  and  inevitably  produced  that  strange  conglomer* 
ate  of  ancient  fable  which  has  perplexed  all  rational 
thinkers,  from  the  days  of  Xenophanes  to  our  own 
time. 

I  shall  try  to  make  my  meaning  clearer.  Yon  will 
see  that  a  great  point  is  gained  in  comparative  my- 
thology if  we  succeed  in  discovering  the  original 
meaning  of  the  names  of  the  gods.  If  we  knew,  for 
mstance,  what  Atheney  or  Herej  or  Apollo  meant  in 
Greek,  we  should  have  something  firm  to  stand  on 
or  to  start  from,  and  be  able  to  follow  more  securely 
the  later  development  of  these  names.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  Selene  in  Greek  means  moon,  and 
knowing  this,  we  at  once  understand  the  myths  that 
she  is  the  sister  of  HelioSy  for  helios  means  sun  ;  that 
she  is  the  sister  of  EoSj  for  eos  means  dawn  ; —  and  if 
another  poet  calls  her  the  sister  of  Euryphai'ssOy  we 
are  not  much  perplexed,  for  euryphai'ssoy  meaning 
wide-shining,  can  only  be  another  name  for  the  dawn. 
If  she  is  represented  with  two  horns,  we  at  once  re- 
member the  two  horns  of  the  moon ;  and  if  she  is 
said  to  have  become  the  mother  of  Erse  by  Zeus^  we 
again  perceive  that  erse  means  deWy  and  that  to  call 
Erse  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Selene  was  no  more 
than  if  we,  in  our  more  matter-of-fact  language,  say 
that  there  is  dew  after  a  moonlight  night 

Now  one  great  advantage  in  the  Veda  is  that 
many  of  the  names  of  the  gods  are  still  intelligible, 
r/  are  used,  in  fact,  not  only  as  proper  names,  but  like- 
wise as  appellative  nouns.  Agniy  one  of  their  principal 
gods,  means  clearly  fire ;  it  is  used  in  that  sense ;  it 
b  the  same  word  as  the  I  atin  ignis.  Hence  we  have 
R  right  to  explain  his  other  names,  and  all  ihat  ia 
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told  of  him,  as  originally  meant  for  fire.  Vdyu  or 
Fdta  means  clearly  unndy  Marut  means  stormy  Par' 
janya  rain,  SavUar  the  sun,  UshaSj  as  well  as  its 
synonyms,  Urvaiiy  Ahandj  SaranyHf  means  dawn\ 
Pfithivi  earth,  Dydvdprilhiviy  heaven  and  earth. 
Other  divine  names  in  the  Veda  which  are  no 
longer  used  as  appellatives,  become  easily  intelli* 
gible,  because  they  are  used  as  synonyms  of  more 
intelligible  names  (snch  as  urvaH  for  usha^)^  or  be- 
cause they  receive  light  from  other  languages,  such 
as  VarwiOy  clearly  the  same  w^ord  as  the  Greek 
aurandSj  and  meaning  originally  the  sky. 

Another  advantage  which  the  Veda  offers  is  this, 
that  in  its  numerous  hymns  we  can  still  watch  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  gods,  the  slow  transition  of 
appellatives  into  proper  names,  the  first  tentative 
steps  towards  personification.  The  Vedic  Pantheon 
is  held  together  by  the  loosest  ties  of  family  relation- 
ship ;  nor  is  there  as  yet  any  settled  supremacy  like 
that  of  Zeus  among  the  gods  of  Homer.  Every  god 
is  conceived  as  supreme,  or  at  least  as  inferior  to  no 
other  god,  at  the  time  that  he  is  praised  or  invoked 
by  the  Vedic  poets ;  and  the  feeling  that  the  various 
deities  are  but  different  names,  different  conceptions 
of  that  Incomprehensible  Being  which  no  thought 
can  reach,  and  no  language  express,  is  not  yet  quite 
extinct  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  more  thoughtfol 
Bishis. 


-V 
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JUPITER,  THE  SUPREME  ARYAN  GOD. 

There  are  few  mistakes  so  widely  spread  and  so 
firmly  established  as  that  which  makes  us  confound 
the  religion  and  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  nations 
of  the  world.  How  mythology  arises^  necessarily  and 
naturally,  I  tried  to  explain  in  my  former  Lectures, 
and  we  saw  that,  as  an  affection  or  disorder  of  Ian* 
guage,  mythology  may  infect  every  part  of  the  Intel* 
lectual  life  of  man.  True  it  is  that  no  ideas  are 
more  liable  to  mythological  disease  than  religious 
ideas,  because  they  transcend  those  regions  of  our 
experience  within  which  language  has  its  natural 
origin,  and  must  therefore,  according  to  their  very 
nature,  be  satisfied  with  metaphorical  expressions. 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.^  Yet  even  the 
religions  of  the  ancient  nations  are  by  no  means 
inevitably  and  altogether  mythological.  On  the 
contrary,  as  a  diseased  frame  presupposes  a  healthy 
frame,  so  a  mythological  religion  presupposes,  I  be- 
lieve, a  healthy  religion.  Before  the  Greeks  could 
call  the  sky,  or  the  sun,  or  the  mot>n  gods^  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  have  framed 
to  themselves  some  idea  of  the  godhead.  We  can* 
not  speak  of  King  Solomon  unless  we  first  know 

1  1  Cbr.  Si.  9.    /f.  Ixiv.  i. 
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wbat,  in  a  general  way,  is  meant  by  King,  nor  conid 
a  Greek  speak  of  gods  in  the  plural  before  he  had 
realized,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  general  predicate 
of  the  godhead.     Idolatry  arises  naturally  when  peo- 
ple say  ''  The  sun  is  god,"  i.  e.  when  they  apply  the 
predicate  god  to  that  which  has  no  claim  to  it.     Bat 
the  more  interesting  point  is  to  find  out  what  the 
ancients  meant  to  predicate  when  they  called  the    : 
sun  or  the  moon  gods ;  and  until  we  have  a  clear    i 
conception  of  this,  we  shall  never  enter  into  the  true    ! 
spirit  of  their  religion.  ^ 

It  is  strange,  however,  that,  while  we  have  endless 
books  on  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
we  have  hardly  any  on  their  religion,  and  most  people 
have  brought  themselves  to  imagine  that  what  we 
call  religion,  —  our  trust  in  an  all-wise,  all-powerful, 
eternal  Being,  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  whom  we 
approach  in  prayer  and  meditation,  to  whom  we 
commit  all  our  cares,  and  whose  presence  we  feel 
not  only  in  the  outward  world,  but  also  in  the  warn- 
ing  voice  within  our  hearts,  —  that  all  this  was  un- 
known to  the  heathen  world,  and  that  their  religion 
consisted  simply  in  the  fables  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  of  Venus  and  Bacchus.  Yet 
this  is  not  so.  Mythology  has  encroached  on  ancient 
religion,  it  has  at  some  times  wellnigh  choked  its 
very  life ;  yet  through  the  rank  and  poisonous  vege- 
tation of  mythic  phraseology  we  may  always  catch  a 
glimpse  of  that  original  stem  round  which  it  creeps 
and  winds  itself,  and  without  which  it  could  not 
enjoy  even  that  parasitical  existence  which  has  been 
mistaken  for  independent  vitality. 

A  few  quotations  will  explain  what  I  mean  by 
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ancient  religioni  as  independent  of  ancient  mythol* 
ogy.  Homer  who,  together  with  Hesiod,  made  the 
theogony  or  the  history  of  the  gods  for  the  C3reekS| — 
a  saying  of  Herodotus,  which  contains  more  tmth 
than  is  commonly  supposed, —  Homer,  whose  every 
page  teems  with  mythology,  nevertheless  allovi^  ua 
many  an  insight  into  the  inner  religious  life  of  hi» 
age.  What  did  );he  swineherd  Eumaios  know  of 
the  intricate  Olympian  theogony?  Had  he  ever 
heard  the  name  of  the  Charites  or  of  the  Harpyias  ? 
Could  he  have  told  who  was  the  father  of  Aphrodite, 
who  were  her  husbands  and  her  children  ?  I  doabt 
it ;  and  when  Homer  introduces  him  to  us,  speaking 
of  this  life  and  the  higher  powers  that  rule  it,  Eu- 
maios knows  only  of  just  gods,  ^  who  hate  croA 
deeds,  but  honor  justice  and  the  righteous  work» 
of  man."^ 

His  whole  view  of  life  is  built  up  on  a  complete 
trust  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  with* 
out  any  such  artificial  supports  as  the  Erinys,  the 
Nemesis,  or  Moira. 

<'  Eat,"  says  the  swineherd  to  Ulysses,  <*  and  enjoy 
what  is  here,^  for  Gh>d  will  grant  one  thing,  but 
another  he  will  refuse,  whatever  he  will  in  his  mind, 
for  he  can  do  all  things."     (Od.  xiv.  444 ;  x.  806.) 

This  surely  is  religion,  and  it  is  religion  untainted 
by  mythology.  Again,  the  prayer  of  the  female  slave, 
grinding  corn  in  the  house  <A  Ulysses,  is  religion  in 
the  truest  sense.  *^  Father  Zeus,"  she  says,  ^  thoa 
who  rulest  over  gods  aad  men,  surely  thou  hast  just 

i  Od  xhr.  St. 

s  There  it  nothing  to  make  as  traneletg  tf  c6c  bf  a  god  mther  tluui  Igr 
God;  but  OTen  if  we  tnmsUted  it  a  god,  thie  oould  hen  on!/  be  mmaX  §09 
(Cf  Od.  ir.  SM.)    or.  W«lcker,  p.  ISO. 
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tbnndered  from  the  starry  heaven,  and  there  is  no 
cloud  anywhere.  Thou  showest  this  as  a  sign  to 
some  one.  Fulfil  now,  even  to  me,  miserable  wretch! 
the  prayer  which  I  may  utter,'*  When  Telemachos 
is  afraid  to  approach  Nestor,  and  declares  to  Mentor 
that  he  does  not  know  what  to  say,*  does  not  Mentor 
or  Athene  encourage  him  in  words  that  might  easily 
be  translated  into  the  language  of  our  own  religion  ? 
**  Telemachos,**  she  says, "  some  things  thon  wilt  thy- 
self perceive  in  thy  mind,  and  others  a  divine  spirit 
will  prompt;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  thou  wast  born 
and  brought  up  without  the  will  of  the  gods.** 

The  omnipresence  and  omniscience  of  the  Divine 
Being  is  expressed  by  Hesiod  in  language  slightly^ 
yet  not  altogether,  mythological :  — 

navra  Iddv  Aide  b^dakft^  not  navravoieac,* 

The  eye  of  Zeus,  which  sees  all  and  knows  all ; 

and  the  conception  of  Homer  that  *'  the  gods  them- 
selves come  to  our  cities  in  the  garb  of  strangers,  to 
watch  the  wanton  and  the  orderly  conduct  of  men,*** 
though  expressed  in  the  language  peculiar  to  the 
childhood  of  man,  might  easily  be  turned  into  our 
own  sacred  phraseology.     Anyhow,  we  may  call  this 

1  MiiLSS:  — 

TijXifia;^,  Wm  fth  ourdf  hi  ^al  c^ot  vo^tmc, 
*AX^a  6i  Kol  daifMV  imo^oercu '  ov  yiip  tHa 
(yb  ce  deCiv  iiiofn  yevie^ai  re  rpafi/tep  re. 
QfBwr  1M9  Mc  «nd  dcUftuv  ftr  God. 

•  Mxyii.483:  — 

'AvrhfO*,  06  fAv  Jc^'  ipaXec  SOcTftvop  Hkinfw, 

Koi  re  ^eot  ^eivoun  hut&nc  iXXodamiaiv, 
lUmrolM  rMdaynf^  huorpufCtoi  nSXifac, 
*kvdp(mM  ^pp^   «  KtU  eifpofdiiv  HoftQ¥Tm 
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religion — ancient,  primitive,  natural  religion:  impofw 
feet,  no  doubt,  yet  deeply  interesting,  and  not  with* 
out  a  divine  afBatus.  How  different  is  the  undoubt- 
ing  trust  of  the  ancient  poets  in  the  ever-present 
watchfulness  of  the  gods,  from  the  language  of  later 
Greek  philosophy,  as  expressed,  for  instance,  by  Pro* 
tagoras.  ^  Of  the  gods,"  he  says,  ^  I  am  not  able  to 
know  either  that  they  are  or  that  they  are  not ;  for 
many  things  prevent  us  from  knowing  it,  the  dark* 
ness  and  the  shortness  of  human  life."  ^ 

The  gods  of  Homer,  though,  in  their  mythological 
aspect,  represented  as  weak,  easily  deceived,  and  led 
astray  by  the  lowest  passions,  are  nevertheless,  in 
the  more  reverend  language  of  religion,  endowed 
with  nearly  all  the  qualities  which  we  claim  for  a 
divine  and  perfect  Being.  The  phrase  which  forms 
the  key-note  in  many  of  the  speeches  of  Odysseus, 
though  thrown  in  only  as  it  were  parenthetically, 

deoi  6i  Tt  navra  Uraoiv,  i*  the  Goda  know  all  things,"  « 

gives  us  more  of  the  real  feeling  of  the  untold  mill- 
ions among  whom  the  idioms  of  a  language  grow 
up,  than  all  the  tales  of  the  tricks  played  by  Juno  to 
Jupiter,  or  by  Mars  to  Vulcan.  At  critical  moments, 
when  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart  are 
stirred,  the  old  Greeks  of  Homer  seem  suddenly  to 
drop  all  learned  and  mythological  metaphor,  and  to 
fall  back  on  the  universal  language  of  true  religion. 
Everything  they  feel  is  ordered  by  the  immortal 
gods ;  and  though  they  do  not  rise  to  the  conception 
of  a  Divine  Providence  which  ordereth  all  things  by 

^  Welcker,  OrUckudf  QdUmrUkr$,  p.  945. 
s  MW.  979, 468. 
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eternal  laws,  no  event,  however  smtJl,  seems  to 
happen  in  the  Iliad  in  which  the  poet  does  not  recog* 
nize  the  active  interference  of  a  divine  power.  This 
interference,  if  clothed  in  mythological  language, 
assumes,  it  is  true,  the  actual  or  bodily  presence  of 
one  of  the  gods,  whether  Apollo,  or  Athene,  or 
Aphrodite;  yet  let  us  observe  that  Zeus  himself,  the 
god  of  gods,  never  descends  to  the  battle-field  of 
Troy.  He  was  the  true  god  of  the  Greeks  before 
he  became  enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  Olympian 
mythology ;  and  in  many  a  passage  where  theds  is 
used,  we  may  without  irreverence  translate  it  by 
Qod.  Thus,  when  Diomedes  exhorts  the  Greeks  to 
fight  till  Troy  is  taken,  he  finishes  his  speech  with 
these  words :  ^  Let  all  flee  home ;  but  we  two,  I  and 
Sthenelos,  will  fight  till  we  see  the  end  of  Troy :  fbr 
we  eame  with  GodJ^^  Even  if  we  translated  "for 
we  came  with  a  god,"  the  sentiment  would  still  be 
religious,  not  mythological ;  though  of  course  it 
might  easily  be  translated  into  mythological  phrase- 
ology, if  we  said  that  Athene,  in  the  form  of  a  bird, 
had  fluttered  round  the  ships  of  the  Gh'eeks.  Again, 
what  can  be  more  natural  and  more  truly  pious  than 
the  tone  of  resignation  with  which  Nausikaa  ad- 
dresses the  shipwrecked  Ulysses  ?  "  Zeus,"  she  says, 
for  she  knows  no  better  name,  "  Zeus  himself^  the 
Olympian,  distributes  happiness  to  the  good  and  the 
bad,  to  every  one,  as  he  pleases.  And  to  thee  also 
he  probably  has  sent  this,  and  you  ought  by  all 
means  to  bear  it."  Lastly,  let  me  read  the  famous 
Une,  placed  by  Homer  in  the  mouth  of  Peisistratoti 
the  son  of  Nestor,  when  calling  on  Athene,  as  the 

Wt  iz.  40 
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eompanion  6f  Telemacho^  and  on  Telemadhos  faim^ 
0e]f|  to  pray  to  the  gods  before  taking  their  meals 
^  After  thou  hast  offered  thy  bbatioa  and  prayed,  as 
it  is  meet,  give  to  him  also  afterwards  the  goblet  of 
honey-sweet  wine  to  pour  out  his  libation,  because  I 
believe  that  be  also  prays  to  the  im  mortals, /or  «S 
men  peam  after  the  goth.^^  ^ 

It  might  be  objected  that  no  truly  religious  sent!*- 
ment  was  possible  as  long  as  the  human  mind  was 
entangled  in  the  web  of  polytheism;  that  god,  ia 
fact,  in  its  true  sense,  is  a  word  which  admits  of  no 
plural,  aild  changes  its  meaning  as  soon  as  it  as^ 
sumes  the  terminations  of  that  number.  The  Latili 
4edes  means,  in  the  singular,  a  sanctuary,  but  in  thfe 
plural  it  assumes  the  meaning  of  a  common  dwells 
iog-house ;  and  thus  iheds^  too,  in  the  plural,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  divested  of  that  sacred  and  essentially 
divine  character  which  it  claims  in  the  singular. 
When,  moreover,  such  names  as  Zeus,  Apollo,  and 
Athene  are  applied  to  ihe  Divine  Being,  religion  is 
eonsidered  to  be  out  of  the  question,  and  hard  words, 
such  as  idolatty  and  devil-worship,  are  applied  to  th6 
prayers  and  praises  of  the  early  believers.  There  is 
a  great  amount  of  incontestable  truth  in  all  this,  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  full  justice  has  never 
been  done  to  the  ancient  religions  of  the  world,  not 
even  to  those  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans,  who,  in  so 
many  other  respects,  are  acknowledged  by  us  as  our 
teachers  and  models.  The  first  eontact  between 
Christianity  and  the  heathen  religions  was  neoes* 
Mtriiy  one  of  uncompromising  hostility.  It  was  the 
dlity  of  the  Apostles  and  the  early  Christians  in  geH* 

1  wdmtt  6i  ^tQv  xoriovt'  ^Mpwxw.—  Oii.  iU.  48. 
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eml  to  stand  forth  in  ihe  name  of  the  only  trae  God| 
and  to  prove  to  the  world  that  their  God  had  notb* 
ing  in  common  with  the  idols  worshipped  at  Athens 
and  at  Ephesas.  It  was  the  dnty  of  the  early  oon« 
verts  to  forswear  all  allegiance  to  their  former  deities^ 
and  if  they  could  not  at  once  bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  the  gods  whom  they  had  worshipped 
had  no  existence  at  all,  except  in  the  imaginatkm 
of  their  worshippers,  they  were  naturally  led  on  to 
ascribe  to  them  a  kind  of  demoniacal  nature,  and  to 
curse  them  as  the  offspring  of  that  new  principle  of 
Evil  ^  with  which  they  had  become  acquainted  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  early  Church.  In  St.  Augustine's 
learned  arguments  against  paganism,  the  heathett 
gods  are  throughout  treated  as  real  beings,  as  de* 
mons  who  had  the  power  of  doing  real  mischief*^ 
I  was  told  by  a  missionary,  that  among  his  conveits 
in  South  Africa  he  discovered  some  who  still  prayed 
to  their  heathen  deities;  and  when  remonstrated 
with,  told  him  that  they  prayed  to  them  in  order 
to  avert  their  wrath;  and  that,  though  tbdr  idob 
could  not  hurt  so  good  a  man  as  he  was,  they  might 
inflict  serious  harm  on  their  former  worshippers. 
Only  now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fatumf 

1  Thos  in  the  Old  Ttitammt  ttrtnire  gods  are  called  derik  (Dent,  zxxii. 
17),  **  They  Bserillced  unto  devils,  not  to  Ood;  to  gods  whom  they  knew 
not,  to  new  gods  that  came  newly  up,  whom  your  fktherB  ftared  not.'* 

*  De  CvoitaU  Dei^  n.  25:  Maligni  isti  spiritus,  &c.  Noxii  demones  quoa 
ill!  deoe  pntantes  colendoe  et  venerandoa  arblnrabantar,  &o.  Ibid,  vlH.  8B: 
(Credendum  dsBmonee)  eeee  spiiitus  noeendi  eupidisBnhoft,  a  justitJa  peni> 
tDs  alienM,  supert>ia  tnmidoe,  invidentia  Hvidos,  fkliacaa  callkios,  qiri  in  hoe 
qnidem  aere  habitant,  qaiA  de  ccbH  superioris  subllmitate  dejecti,  mento 
iiregreedbilis  transgressionis  in  hoc  sibi  congruo  carcere  pnedaimurti  mntL 

*  De  CkitaU  Dti^  v.  9:  Omnia  vero  fato  fieri  non  dlcimus,  inio  nnlla 
fieri  fkto  dicimus,  qnoninm  fati  nomen  nbi  solet  a  loqnentibus  poni,  id  est 
Sb  oonsUtatione  siderum  com  qnisque  oonoeptua  ant  natoa  est  (qneniaai  wi 
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St  Augustine  acknowledges  that  it  is  a  mere  namei 
and  that  if  it  is  taken  in  its  etymological  sense, 
namely,  as  that  which  has  once  been  spoken  by  God, 
and  is  therefore  immntable,  it  might  be  retained. 
Nay,  the  same  thoughtful  writer  goes  even  so  far  as 
to  adroit  that  the  mere  multiplicity  of  divine  names 
might  be  tolerated.^  Speaking  of  the  goddess  For- 
tuna,  who  is  also  call^  FelicitaSi  he  says  :^^  Why 
should  two  names  be  used  ?  But  this  can  be  toler- 
ated:  for  one  and  the  same  thing  is  not  uncom- 
monly called  by  two  names.  But  what,"  he  adds, 
^is  the  meaning  of  having  different  temples,  differ* 
ent  altars,  different  sacrifices?"  Yet  through  the 
whole  of  St  Augustine's  work,  and  through  ail  the 
works  of  earlier  Christian  divines,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  there  runs  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  blinding 
them  to  all  that  may  be  good,  and  true,  and  sacred, 
and  magnifying  all  that  b  bad,  false,  and  corrupt  in 
the  ancient  religions  of  mankind.  Only  the  Apoefles 
and  immediate  disciples  of  Our  Lord  veqture  to 
speak  in  a  different  and,  no  doubt,  in  a  more  truly 
Christian  spirit  of  the  old  forms  of  worship.'     For 

ipsa  inaniter  useritar),  nihil  val«re  monatramnt.  Ordinem  aotem  caii- 
larum,  ubi  voluntas  Dei  plurimum  potest,  neqaa  negamus,  neque  fati  yo« 
cabulo  nuncupainuft,  nin  forte  at  fiitum  a  (ando  dictum  intelliganias,  id  est« 
aloquendo:  non  enim  abnnere  poesumue  ease  ecriptum  in  Uteris  8iinctii^| 
Semel  lociUH$  tit  Dem^  dm  hoc  omHvi;  gmmiam  poiesUu  e$i  Dei^  H  UbiA 
Domine,  muerkordia,  quia  tu  redde*  vnicuique  tecundum  opera  eju$.  Quod , 
enim  dictum  est,  se/ue/  locutm  ett,  intelligitnr  immobiliter,  boc  est,  incom- 1 
mutabiliter est  locutus,  sicut  novit  incomrontabiliter  omnia  qnie  Alton! 
sunt,  et  quse  ipse  facturas  est.  Uac  itaqoe  ratione  poesemus  a  flindo  fiitum  i 
appellare,  nit^i  hoc  noroen  Jam  in  alia  re  loleret  intelligi,  quo  oorda  honiinum 
noluinus  inciinari. 

I  Dt  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  18. 

•  Cr.  SUnley's  The  BibU :  iU  Form  and  Hi  BvUkmee^  Threa  SetOMNH 
fnached  before  the  University  of  Ozlbrd,  1S68. 
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even  though  we  restrict  ^<  the  sundry  times  and  divers 
manners  in  which  Gk>d  spake  in  times  past  nnto  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets"  to  the  Jewish  race,  yet  there 
are  other  passages  which  clearly  show  that  the  Apos- 
tles recognized  a  divine  purpose  and  supervision 
even  in  the  <'  times  of  ignorance,"  at  which,  as  they 
express  it,  "  Grod  winked."  ^  Nay,  they  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  God  in  times  past  suffered  {eiase)  ^  all 
natiens'  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.  And  what  can 
be  more  convincing,  more  powerful  than  the  Ian* 
gnage  of  St  Paul  at  Athens?^ — 

"  For  as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I 
found  an  altar  with  this  inscription.  To  the  Unknown 
God.  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him 
declare  I  unto  you. 

'<  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein, 
seeing  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands; 

''  Neither  is  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as 
though  he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  he  giveth  to  all 
life,  and  breath,  and  all  things ; 

<^  And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath 
determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation ; 

'<  That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us : 

^'  For  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being ;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said. 
For  we  are  also  his  offspring."  ^ 

1  ilcto  XV.  «  Act$  xir.  16.  •  Actt  xyU.  tS. 

4  Kleanthes  says,  btmnyikp  yhoc  iiffdp ;    Antos,  mri^  itvdpCiif  .  • 
ro0  ydp  yivoc  icfiiv  (Welcker,  GrUekiscke  GWerkkrt,  pp.  183,  M6). 
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These  are  truly  Christian  words^  this  is  the  truly 
Christian  spirit  in  which  we  ought  to  study  the 
ancient  religions  of  the  world :  not  as  independent 
of  God,  not  as  the  work  of  an  evit  spirit,  as  mere 
idolatry  and  devil-worship,  not  «ven  as  mere  human 
fancy,  but  as  a  preparation,  as  a  necessary  part  in 
the  education  of  the  human  raoe,-^  as  a  ^  seeking 
the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him."  There 
was  9,  fulness  of  time,  both  for  Jews  and  for  Qentiles, 
and  we  must  learn  to  look  upon  the  ages  that  pre^ 
ceded  it  as  necessary,  tinder  a  divine  purpose,  foit 
filling  that  appointed  measure,  for  good  and  for  evil, 
which  would  make  the  two  great  national  streams  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile, 
the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan,  reach  their  appointed 
measure,  and  overflow,  so  that  they  might  mingle 
together  and  both  be  carried  on  by  a  new  current, 
^the  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting 
iife.'* 

And  if  in  this  spirit  we  search  through  the  sacred 
rains  of  the  ancient  World,  we  shall  be  surprised  to 
find  how  much  more  of  true  religion  there  is  in  what 
is  called  Heathen  Mythology  than  we  expected. 
Only,  as  St  Augustine  said,  we  must  not  mind  the 
names,  strange  and  uncouth  as  they  may  sound  on 
oar  ears.  We  are  no  longer  swayed  by  the  just  fears 
which  filled  the  hearts  of  early  Christian  writers ; 
we  can  afford  to  be  generous  to  Jupiter  and  to  his 
worsbippere.  Nay,  we  ought  to  learn  to  treat  the 
ancient  religions  with  some  of  the  same  reverence 
and  awe  with  which  we  approach  the  study  of  the 
Jewish  and  of  our  own.  "  The  religions  instinct," 
as  Bchelling  says,  ^  should  be  honored  even  in  dark 
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aod  confused  mysteries*"  We  must  only  gaaid 
against  a  temptation  to  which  an  eminent  writer 
and  statesman  of  this  country  has  sometimes  yielded 
in  his  work  oo  Homer,  we  must  not  attempt  to  find 
Christian  ideas  —  ideas  peculiar  to  Christianity —» 
in  the  primitire  fieuitb  of  mankind.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  boldly  look  for  those  funda- 
mental religious  conceptions  on  which  Christianity 
itself  is  built  up,  and  without  which,  as  its  natural 
and  historical  support,  Christianity  itself  could  never 
have  been  what  it  is.  The  more  we  go  back,  the 
more  we  excunine  the  earliest  germs  of  every  relig^ 
ion,  the  purer,  I  believe,  we  shall  find  the  conceptions 
of  the  Deity,  the  nobler  the  purposes  of  each  founder 
of  a  new  worship.  But  the  more  we  go  back,  the 
more  helpless  also  shall  we  find  human  language  in 
its  endeavors  to  express  what  of  all  things  was  most 
difficult  to  express.  The  history  of  rdigion  is  in  one 
sense  a  history  of  language.  Many  of  the  ideas 
embodied  in  the  language  of  the  Gospel  would  have 
been  incomprehensible  and  inexpressible  alike,  if  we 
imagine  that  by  some  miraculous  agency  they  had 
been  communicated  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  oif 
the  earth.  Bven  at  the  present  moment  missiona- 
ries find  that  they  have  first  to  educate  their  savage 
pupils,  that  is  to  say,  to  raise  them  to  that  level  of 
language  and  thought  which  had  been  reached  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  before  the  words  and  ideas  of  Christianity  as- 
sume any  reality  to  their  minds,  and  before  their 
own  native  language  becomes  strong  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  translation.  Words  and  thoughts  here, 
as  elsewhere,  go  together;  and  from  one  point  of 
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Tiew  the  trae  history  of  religion  would,  as  I  said| 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  account  of  the 
various  attempts  at  expressing  the  Inexpressible. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  make  this  clear  by  at  least  one 
instance,  and  I  shall  select  for  it  the  most  important 
name  in  the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Aryan 
nations,  the  name  of  ZeuSj  the  god  of  gods  {theoi 
th€dn)j  as  Plato  calls  him. 

Let  ns  consider,  first  of  all,  the  fact,  which  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  which,  if  fully  appreciated,  will  be 
felt  to  be  pregnant  with  the  most  startling  and  the 
most  instructive  lessons  of  antiquity,  —  the  fact,  I 
mean,  that  Zeus,  the  most  sacred  name  in  Greek 
mythology,  is  the  same  word  as  Dyaus  ^  in  Sanskrit* 
Jovis^  or  Ju  in  Jupiter  in  Latin,  Tiw  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
preserved  in  Tiwsdceg^  Tuesday^  the  day  of  the  Eddie 
god  Tyr ;  Zio  in  Old  High-German. 

This  word  was  framed  once,  and  once  only:  it 
was  not  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Hindus, 
nor  by  the  Romans  and  Germans  from  the  (Greeks. 
It  must  have  existed  before  the  ancestors  of  those 
primeval  races  became  separate  in  language  and  re- 
ligion,—  before  they  left  their  common  pastures,  to 
migrate  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left,  till  the 
hurdles  of  their  sheepfolds  grew  into  the  walls  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  world. 

1  DyoMt  in  Sanskrit  is  the  nominative  singolar;  />yii  the  inflectional 
bate.  I  use  both  promiscuously,  though  it  would  pc^ps  be  better  always 
tooae  /^ 

s  Jovis  in  the  nom.  occnn  in  the  verse  of  Ennins,  giving  the  names  9i 
the  twelve  Boman  deities:  — 

Juno,  Veeta,  Mioerra,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Hercurius,  Jovi*,  Keptnnus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 
JKm  in  Dins  Fidius,  i.  e.  Zedf  irierriof,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  i 
Ot  Hirtung,  JUHgion  der  Rdmtr,  ii.  U. 
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Here,  then,  in  this  venerable  word,  we  may  look 
for  some  of  the  earliest  religious  thoughts  of  our 
race,  expressed  and  enshrined  within  the  imperisha- 
ble walls  of  a  few  simple  letters.  What  did  Dyu 
mean  in  Sanskrit  ?  How  is  it  used  there  ?  What 
was  the  root  which  could  be  forced  to  reach  to  the 
highest  aspirations  of  the  human  mind  ?  We  should 
find  it  difficult  to  discover  the  radical  or  predicative 
meaning  of  Zeus  in  Greek ;  but  dpaus  in  Sanskrit 
tells  its  own  tale.  It  is  derived  from  the  same  root 
which  yields  the  verb  dput^  and  this  verb  means  to 
beam.  A  root  of  this  rich  and  expansive  meaning 
would  be  applicable  to  many  conceptions:  the 
dawn,  the  sun,  the  sky,  the  day,  the  stars,  the 
eyes,  the  ocean,  and  the  meadow,  might  all  be 
spoken  of  as  bright,  gleaming,  smiling,  blooming, 
sparkling.  But  in  the  actual  and  settled  language 
of  India,  dyu,  as  a  noun,  means  principally  sky  and 
dap.  Before  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Veda  had 
disclosed  to  us  the  earliest  forms  of  Indian  thought 
and  language,  the  Sanskrit  noun  dyu  was  hardly 
known  as  the  name  of  an  Indian  deity,  but  only  as 
a  feminine,  and  as  the  recognized  term  for  sky.  The 
fact  that  dyu  ren^ained  in  common  use  as  a  name 
for  sky  was.  sufficient  to  explain  why  dyu^  in  San- 
skrit, should  never  have  assumed  that  firm  mytho- 
logical character  which  belongs  to  Zeus  in  Greek; 
for  as  long  as  a  word  retains  the  distinct  signs  of 
its  original  import  and  is  applied  as  an  appellative 
to  visible  objects,  it  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  the 
metamorphic  processes  of  early  mythology.  As  dyu 
in  Sanskrit  continued  to  mean  sky^  though  as  a 
feminine  only,  it  was  difficult  for  the  same  woxd^ 
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even  as  a  raaseuline,  to  become  the  genn  of  any 
vety  important  mythological  formations.    Language- 
mast  die  before  it  can  enter  into  a  new  stage  oi 
mythological  life. 

Even  in  the  Veda,  where  dyu  occmrs  as  a  mascu- 
line, as  an  active  noun,  and  discloses  the  same  germs 
of  thought  which  in  Ghreece  and  Rome  grew  into  the 
name  of  the  supreme  god  of  the  firmament,  Dyu^ 
ihe  deity,  the  lord  of  heaven,  the  ancient  god  of 
light,  never  assumes  any  powerful  mythological 
vitality,  nerer  rises  to  the  rank  of  a  supreme  deity. 
In  ihe  early  lists  of  Vedic  deities,  Dyu  is  not  in- 
cluded, and  the  real  representative  of  Jupiter  in  the 
Veda  is  not  Dyu,  but  LutrOj  a  name  of  Indian 
growth,  and  unknown  in  any  other  independent 
branch  of  Aryan  language.  Indra  was  another 
conception  of  the  bright  sunny  sky,  bat  partly  be- 
cause its  etymological  meaning  was  obscured,  partly 
through  the  more  active  poetry  and  worship  of  cer- 
tain Rishis,  this  name  gained  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  that  of  Dyu,  and  nearly  extinguished  the  mem* 
ory  in  India  of  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest, 
name  by  which  the  Aryans  endeavored  to  express 
their  first  conception  of  the  Deity.  Originally,  how- 
ever,  —  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries which  we  owe  to  the  study  of  the  Veda,  — 
originally  Dyu  was  the  bright  heavenly  deity  in 
India  as  weU  as  in  Greece. 

Let  us  examine,  first,  some  passages  of  ihe  Veda 
in  which  dyu  is  used  as  an  appellative  in  the  sense 
of  sky.  We  read  (Rv.  i.  161,  14) :  '<  The  Maruts 
(storms)  go  about  in  the  sky,  Agni  (fire)  on  earth, 
ike  wind  goes  in  the  air ;  Vamna  goes  about  in  the 
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waters  of  the  sea,''  &a  Here  (fyu  means  the  sky, 
as  much  as  priihivi  means  the  earth,  and  aniankdia 
the  air.  The  sky  is  frequently  spoken  of  together 
with  the  earth,  and  the  air  is  placed  between  the 
two  (antariksha).  We  find  expressions  sach  as 
*'  heaven  and  earth  " ;  ^  air  and  heaven ; '  and  heaven^ 
aiTj  and  earthJ^  The  sky,  dyu^  is  called  the  third, 
as  compared  with  the  earth,  and  we  meet  in  the 
Atharva-Veda  with  expressions  such  as  ^in  the 
ttiird  heaven  from  hence."  ^  This,  again,  gave  rise 
to  the  idea  of  three  heavens.  "  The  heavens,"  we 
read,  '<  the  air,  and  the  earth  (all  in  the  plural)  can- 
not contain  the  majesty  of  Indra ; "  and  in  one  pas- 
sage the  poet  fNrays  that  his  g^ory  may  be  '^  exalted 
as  if  heaven  were  piled  on  heaven."* 

Another  meaning  which  belongs  to  dyu  in  the 
Veda  is  day.^  So  many  suns  are  so  many  daye, 
and  even  in  English  yestersun  was  used  instead  of 
yesterday  as  late  as  the  time  of  Dryden.  Dto<f,  an 
instrumental  case  with  the  aoeent  on  the  first  sySa- 
ble^  means  by  day,  and  Is  used  together  with  ndk' 
tam^  by  night  Other  expressions,  such  as  divS  dive^ 
dydvi  dyavi^  or  dnu  dydn^  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
to  signify  day  by  day.® 

1  Rv,  i.  89,  4:  nahi  ....  Adhi  dy&W  d&  bh&mTftm. 

*  J2r.  vl  62, 13:  antluriksbe  ....  dr&vi. 

s  Ro,  viii.  6,  U:  da  d^r&vah  fodrmm  6jas&  d&  antArikihAnl  rtjrti^Mnk  d4 
vivyachanta  bb&inayah. 
«  Ath.  Veda,  v.  4,  s/tridyaay&m  itAh  diyf  (ftm.). 
<  Rp.  yii.  24,  5:  diri  iva  dy&m  4dhi  nab  Mmatam  dhl^. 

•  Bv.  r\.  24,  7:  n&  yim  J&ranti  sarAdah  n&  miaftb  nAdyiyab  ihdimia 
aTakarJAyaiiti  (Him  whom  hanretts  do  not  age,  nor  moona;  India,  whom 
days  do  not  wither). 

Mv.  yii.  66, 11:  ri  yi  dadbdh  aar&dam  m4»am  4t  dhar. 
T  Rv,  i.  139,  6. 

i  Rw,  i.  112,  26:  dytibbib  aktdbhih  pirl  pfttam  asm&n.  Protect  na  ^ 
<Uy  and  by  night,  ye  Aa>*iou 
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But  besides  these  two  meaniDgs  Dyu  clearly  con- 
veys a  different  idea  as  used  in  some  few  verses  of 
the  Veda.  There  are  invocations  in  which  the  name 
of  Dyu  stands  first,  and  where  he  is  invoked  together 
with  other  beings  who  are  always  treated  as  gods. 
For  instance  (Ev.  vL  51,  6) :  — 

"Dyaus  (Sky),  father,  and  Prithivi  (Earth),  kind 
mother,  Agni  (Fire),  brother,  ye  Vasus  (Bright 
ones),  have  mercy  upon  us ! "  * 

Here  Sky,  Earth,  and  Fire  are  classed  together  as 
divine  powers,  but  Dyaus,  it  should  be  remarked, 
occupies  the  first  place.  This  is  the  same  in  other 
passages  where  a  long  list  of  gods  is  given,  and 
where  Dyaus,  if  his  name  is  mentioned  at  all,  holds 
always  a  prominent  place.^ 

It  should  further  be  remarked  that  Dyaus  is  most 
frequently  called  pUar  or  father^  so  much  so  that 
DyauihpUar  in  the  Veda  becomes  almost  as  much 
one  word  as  Jupiter  in  Liatin.  In  one  passage  (i. 
191,  6),  we  read,  **  Dyaus  is  father,  Prithivi,  the 
earth,  your  mother.  Soma  your  brother,  Aditi  your 
sister."  In  another  passage  (iv.  1, 10),'  he  is  called 
Dyaus  the  father,  the  creator. 

We  now  have  to  consider  some  still  more  impoi^ 
tant  passages  in  which  Dyu  and  Indra  are  mentioned 

^  Dyaiu  pftar  prfthM  mitar  Adhnik. 
2^(f ),  irarrp  icXarda  idfrtp  6.TpeK{(c) 
Agne  bbrftUr  yasarah  mriUta  nah. 

Ignis  fhiter be  mild  noa. 

t  Mv.  i.  136,  6:  N&mab  Div^  brihat^  n5da8tbh3r&in,  then  fonow  MitrA, 
Virnna,  tiidra,  Agnf,  Aryam&n,  Bb&ga.    Of.  tL  60, 18.    Dyadh  der^bhih 
prithivt  Mmudrafh.    Here,  though  Dyaos  does  not  stand  first,  he  it  dia* 
tSnguishod  as  being  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the  devas,  or  bright  godat 
•  Dyadsh   piti     JanitL 
Zevf,    waiifp,  yevtri^ 
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together  as  father  and  son,  like  Kronos  and  Zeus^ 
only  that  in  India  Dyu  is  the  father,  Indra  the  son ; 
and  Dyu  has  at  last  to  snrrender  his  supremacy 
which  ^eus  in  Greek  retains  to  the  end.  In  a  hymn 
addressed  to  Indra,  and  to  Indra  as  the  most  power- 
fid  god,  we  read  (Ev.  iv.  17,  4) :  "  Dyu,  thy  parent, 
was  reputed  strong,  the  maker  of  Indra  was  mighty 
in  his  works;  he  (who)  begat  the  heavenly  Indra, 
armed  with  the  thunderbolt,  who  is  immovable,  as 
the  earth,  from  his  seat" 

Here,  then,  Dyu  would  seem  to  be  above  Indra, 
just  as  Zeus  is  above  Apollo.  But  there  are  other 
passages  in  this  very  hymn  which  clearly  place  Indra 
above  Dyu,  and  thus  throw  an  important  light  on 
the  mental  process  which  made  the  Hindus  look  on 
the  son,  on  Indra,^  the  Jupiter  pluvius,  the  conquering 
light  of  heaven,  as  more  powerful,  more  exalted,  than 
the  bright  sky  from  whence  he  arose.  The  hymn 
begins  with  asserting  the  greatness  of  Indra,  which 
even  heaven  and  earth  had  to  acknowledge ;  and  at 
Indra's  birth,  both  heaven  and  earth  are  said  to  have 
trembled.  Now  heaven  and  earth,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, are,  mythologically  speaking,  the  father 
and  mother  of  Indra,  and  if  we  read  in  the  same 
hymn  that  Indra  ^somewhat  excels  his  mother  and 
bis  father  who  begat  him,"  ^  this  can  only  be  meant 
to  express  the  same  idea,  namely,  that  the  active  god 

1  imft-o,  a  name  peculiar  to  India,  admits  of  but  one  etymology,  i.  e.  it 
mnst  be  derived  from  the  aame  root,  whatever  that  may  be,  which  in  San- 
skrit yielded  indu,  drop,  sap.  It  meant  originally  the  giver  of  rain,  the 
Jnpiter  pluvius,  a  deity  fai  India  more  oAen  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
worshipper  than  any  other.    Of.  Benfey,  Orient  und  Occidentf  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

S  iv.  17, 12:  Kfyat  svit  fndrah  4dhi  eti  m&tdh  Kfyat  pituh  {anltdh  yih 

WW 
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who  resides  in  the  sky,  who  rides  on  the  clouds,  Bod 
hnrls  his  bolt  at  the  demons  of  darkness,  impresses 
the  mind  of  man  at  a  later  time  more  powerfully 
than  the  serene  expanse  of  heaven  and  the  wide 
earth  beneath.  Yet  Dyu  also  mast  formerly  have 
been  conceived  as  a  more  active,  I  might  say,  a 
more  dramatic  god,  for  the  poet  actually  compares 
Indra,  when  destroying  hie  enemies,  with  Dya  as 
wielding  the  thunderbolt.^ 

If  with  this  hymn  we  compare  passages  of  other 
hymns,  we  see  even  more  clearly  how  the  idea  of 
Indra,  the  conquering  hero  of  the  thunderstorm,  led 
with  the  greatest  ease  to  the  admission  of  a  father 
who,  though  reputed  strong  before  Indra,  was  ex* 
ceUed  in  prowess  by  bis  son.  If  the  dawn  is  called 
dhijdhj  bom  in  the  sky,  the  very  adjective  would  be- 
come the  title-deed  to  prove  her  the  daughter  of 
Dyu;  and  so  she  is  called.  The  same  with  Indra. 
He  rose  from  the  sky ;  hence  the  sky  was  his  father. 
He  rose  from  the  horizon  where  the  sky  seems  to 
embrace  the  earth;  hence  the  earth  must  be  his 
mother.  As  sky  and  earth  had  been  invoked  before 
as  beneficent  powers,  they  would  the  more  easify 
assume  the  paternity  of  Indra;  though  even  if  they 
had  not  before  been  worshipped  as  gods,  Indra  him- 
self, as  born  of  heaven  and  earth,  would  have  raised 
these  parents  to  the  rank  of  deities.  Thus  Sronos 
in  the  later  Greek  mythology,  the  father  of  Zeus, 
owes  his  very  existence  to  his  son,  namely,  to  Zeus 
Eronion^  Kronion  meaning  originally  the  son  of  time, 
or  the  ancient  of  days.'      Urano$^  on  the  cootraryt 

^  hr.  17, 13:  yibhai^andh  asinimAn  hrs  dyaAh. 
•  Welcker,  (;riecftiMriUdMtrMrt,P*144    Z«iif  it  also  calM  A^M<i» 
Jtf.  pp.  100, 156,  lU. 
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though  suggested  by  Uranion^  the  heavenlyi  had 
jevideotly,  like  Heaven  and  Earth,  enjoyed  an  inde- 
pendent  existence  before  he  was  made  the  fiather  of 
Kronos,  and  the  grandfather  of  Zens;  for  we  find 
his  prototype  in  the  Vedic  god  Varuna.  Bat  while 
in  India  Dyu  was  raised  to  be  the  father  of  a  new 
god,  Indra^  and  by  being  thus  raised  became  really 
degraded,  or,  if  we  may  say  so,  shelved,  Zens  in 
Greece  always  remained  the  supreme  god,  till  the 
dawn  of  Christianity  put  an  end  to  the  mythological 
phraseology  of  the  ancient  world. 
Weread,  i.  131,l:l  — 
^  Before  Indra  the  divine  Dyu  bowed,  before  Indra 
bowed  the  great  Prithivi.'' 

Again,  i.  61,  9:'  ^  The  greatness  of  Indra  indeed 
exceeded  the  heavens  (L  e.  dyaus),  the  earth,  and  the 
air." 

i.  54,  4:'  *'  ThoQ  hast  caused  the  top  of  heaven 
(of  dyaus)  to  ahake." 

Expressions  like  these,  though  no  doubt  meant  to 
realize  a  conception  of  natural  phenomena,  were 
sure  to  produce  mythological  phraseology,  and  if  in 
India  Dyu  did  not  grow  to  the  same  proportions  as 
Zeus  in  Greece,  the  reason  is  simply  that  dyu  re- 
tained throughout  too  much  of  its  appellative  power, 
and  that  Indra,  the  new  name  and  the  new  god, 
absorbed  all  the  channels  that  could  have  supported 
the  life  of  Dyu.* 

Let  us  see  now  how  the  same  conception  of  Dyu, 
as  the  god  of  light  and  heaven,  grew  and  spread  in 

^  InMya  U  Ajvbih  ibnnh  inamnata  fndrija  mahl  orithhrl  y^Mnubhih. 

•  Asji  ft  ev&  pri  ilridie  nabitriUii  dirih  prithivyAh  pAii  anUrikBhit. ' 

*  Tv&m  divAh  brihaUh  sioii  kopio^ah. 
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Gfreece.  And  here  let  us  observe,  what  has  been 
pointed  out  by  others,  but  has  never  been  placed  in 
so  clear  a  light  as  of  late  by  M .  Bertrand  in  his  lucid 
work,  '*Sur  les  Dieux  Protecteurs"  (1858),  — that 
whereas  all  other  deities  in  Greece  are  more  or  less 
local  or  tribal,  Zeus  was  known  in  every  village  and 
to  every  clan.  He  is  at  home  on  Ida,  on  Olympus, 
at  Dodona.  While  Poseidon  drew  to  himself  the 
^olian  family,  Apollo  the  Dorian,  Athene  the  Io- 
nian, there  was  one  more  powerful  god  for  all  the 
sons  of  Hellen,  Dorians,  iSlolians,  lonians,  Achaeans, 
the  Panhellenic  Zeus.  That  Zeus  meant  sky  we 
might  have  guessed  perhaps,  even  if  no  traces  of  the 
word  had  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit.  The  prayer 
of  the  Athenians  — 

^arov  Ho'oi',  J>  <f>ik€  Z€Vf  Kara  t^  &povpa9  toiv  ^AByjyauav  icaJ 

(Rain,  rain,  O  dear  Zeus,  on  the  land  of  the  Athe 
oians  and  on  the  fields !) 

is  clearly  addressed  to  the  sky,  though  the  mere  ad- 
dition of  "  dear,"  in  "  O  dear  Zeus,"  is  sufficient  to 
change  the  sky  into  a  personal  being. 

The  original  meaning  of  Zeus  might  equally  have 
been  guessed  from  such  words  as  Diosemia^  portents 
in  the  sky,  i.  e.  thunder,  lightning,  rain ;  DiipHes^ 
swollen  by  rain,  lit,  fallen  from  heaven  ;  Sndlos^  in  the 
open  air,  or  at  mid-day ;  eudtjs,  calm,  lit  well-sky ed, 
and  others.  In  Latin,  too,  sub  Jove  frigido^  under 
the  cold  sky,  sub  diu^  sub  dio^  and  sub  divoy  under  the 
open  sky,  are  palpable  enough.^    But  then  it  was  al« 

1  Dlam  falgar  appellmbant  diarnmn  qood  puUlwnt  JotU,  nt  noctoraoia 
\  —  Festus,  p.  67 
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ways  open  to  say  that  the  ancient  names  of  the  gods 
were  frequently  used  to  signify  either  their  abodes  or 
their  special  gifts,  —  that  NeptunuSy  for  instance,  was 
used  for  the  sea,  Pluto  for  the  lower  regions,  Jupiter 
for  the  sky,  and  that  this  would  in  no  way  prove 
that  these  names  originally  meant  sea,  lower  world, 
sky.  Thus  Naevius  said,  (Jocus  edit  Neptunum^  Vene* 
rem^  Cereremy  meaning,  as  Festus  tells  us,  by  Nep- 
tune fishes,  by  Venus  vegetables,  by  Ceres  bread.^ 
Minerva  is  used  both  for  mind  in  pingui  Minerva  and 
for  threads  of  wooL^  When  some  ancient  philoso- 
phers, as  quoted  by  Aristotle,  said  that  Zeus  rains 
not  ip  order  to  increase  the  corn,  but  from  necessity,' 
this  no  doubt  shows  that  these  early  positive  philoso- 
phers looked  upon  Zeus  as  the  sky,  and  not  as  a  free 
personal  divine  being;  but  again  it  would  leave  it 
open  to  suppose  that  they  transferred  the  old  divine 
name  of  Zeus  to  the  sky,  just  as  Ennius,  with  the 
full  consciousness  of  the  philosopher,  exclaimed, 
^  Aspice  hoc  sublime  candens  quod  invocant  omnes 
Jovem."  An  expression  like  this  is  the  result  of  later 
reflection,  and  it  would  in  no  way  prove  that  either 
Zeus  or  Jupiter  meant  originally  sky. 

A  CJreek  at  the  time  of  Homer  would  have  scouted 
the  suggestion  that  he,  in  saying  ZeiiSy'  meant  no 
more  than  sky.  By  Zeus  the  Greeks  meant  more 
than  the  visible  sky,  more  even  than  the  sky  personi- 
fied. With  them  the  name  Zeus  was,  and  remained, 
in  spite  of  all  mythological  obscurations,  the  name 
of  the  Supreme  Deity ;  and  even  if  they  remembered 
that  originally  it  meant  sky,  this  would  have  troubled 

1  Festut,  p.  45.  s  Arnobini,  t.  46. 

•  Grota,  Biitory  of  Ortsce,  I  601,  539. 
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them  as  little  as  if  they  remembered  that  ihymos^ 
mind,  originally  meant  blast  Sky  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  that  conception  which  in  sublimity, 
brightness,  and  infinity  transcended  aU  others  as 
much  as  the  bright  blae  sky  transcended  all  other 
things  visible  on  earth.  This  is  of  great  importance. 
Let  US  bear  in  mind  that  the  perception  of  God  is 
one  of  those  which,  like  the  perceptions  of  the  senses, 
is  realized  even  without  language.  We  cannot 
realize  general  conceptions,  or,  as  they  are  called  by 
philosophers,  nominal  essences,  such  as  ofUmal^  tree^ 
matif  without  names;  we  cannot  reason,  therefore, 
without  names  or  without  language.  But  we  can 
see  the  sun,  we  can  greet  it  in  the  morning  and  mourn 
for  it  in  the  evening,  without  necessarily  naming  it, 
that  is  to  say,  comprehending  it  under  some  general 
notion.  It  is  the  same  with  the  perception  of  the 
Divine.  It  may  have  been  perceived,  men  may  have 
welcomed  it  or  yearned  after  it,  long  before  they 
knew  how  to  name  it  Yet  very  soon  man  wodld 
long  for  a  name ;  and  what  we  know  as  the  prayer  of 
Jacob,  "  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name,*'^  and  as  the 
question  of  Moses,  ^  What  shall  I  say  unt6  thetn  if 
they  shall  say  to  me.  What  is  his  name  ? '' '  must 
at  an  edrly  time  have  been  the  question  and  the 
prayer  of  every  nation  on  earth. 

It  may  be  that  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii.  52) 
rests  on  theory  rather  than  fact,  yet  even  as  a  the^ 
ory  the  tradition  that  the  Pelasgians  for  a  long  time 
offered  prayer  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods  without  hav- 
ing  names  for  any  one  of  them,  is  curious.  Lord 
Bacon  states  the  very  opposite  of  the  West  IndianSf 

I  (7«fi6fMzzxU.89.  *  EeodutiSin. 
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namely,  that  they  had  names  for  each  of  their  gods, 
but  no  word  for  god. 

As  soon  as  man  becomes  conscions  of  himself,  as 
soon  as  he  perceives  himself  as  distinct  from  all 
other  things  and  persons,  he  at  the  same  moment 
becomes  conscions  of  a  Higher  Self,  a  higher  power 
without  which  he  feels  that  neither  he  nor  anything 
else  would  have  any  life  or  reality.  We  are  so 
fashioned  —  and  it  is  no  merit  of  ours  —  that  as 
soon  as  we  awake,  we  feel  on  all  sides  our  depend- 
ence on  something  else,  and  all  nations  join  in  some 
way  or  other  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  '<  It  is  He 
that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves."  This  is 
the  first  sense  of  the  Godhead,  the  sensus  numinU  as 
it  has  been  well  called  ;  for  it  is  a  sensus  ^  an  im«> 
mediate  perception,  not  the  result  of  reasoning  or 
generalizing,  but  an  intuition  as  irresistible  as  the 
impressions  of  our  senses.  In  receiving  it  we  are 
passive,  at  least  as  passive  as  in  receiving  from 
above  the  image  of  the  sun,  or  any  other  imprest 
sions  of  the  senses,  whereas  in  all  our  reasoning 
processes  we  are  active  rather  than  passive.  This 
sensus  numinis^i  or,  as  we  may  call  it  in  more  homely 
language,  faUk^  is  the  source  of  all  religion ;  it  is 
that  without  which  no  religion,  whether  true  or  false, 
is  possible. 

Tacitus^  tells  us  that  the  Germans  applied  the 
names  of  gods  to  that  hidden  thing  which  they  per- 
ceived by  reverence  alone.  The  same  in  Greece.  In 
giving  to  the  ot^ect  of  the  sensus  numinis  the  name 
of  ZeuSj  the  fathers  of  Greek  religion  were  fully 

1  Germamia,  9:  dtoromqiie  Bominibiu  appellant  seentom  iUnd  quod 
»jU  rarerentia  vident 
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aware  that  tbey  meant  more  than  sky.  The  hig'ft 
and  brilliant  sky  has  in  many  languages  and  many 
religions  ^  been  regarded  as  the  abode  of  Gk>d,  and 
the  name  of  the  abode  might  easily  be  transferred  to 
him  who  abides  in  Heaven.  Aristotle  ("  De  Coelo,** 
i.  1,  3)  remarks  that  ^'all  men  have  a  suspicion  of 
gods,  and  all  assign  to  them  the  highest  place."  And 
again  (/.  c.  i.  2, 1)  he  says,  ^  The  ancients  assigned  to 
the  gods  heaven  and  the  space  above,  because  it  was 
alone  eternal.'*  The  Slaves,  as  Procopius  states,* 
worshipped  at  one  time  one  god  only,'  and  he  was 
the  maker  of  the  lightning.  Perkunasy  in  Lithuanian, 
the  god  of  the  thunderstorm,  is  used  synonymously 
with  deivailisy  deity.  In  Chinese  Tien  means  sky 
and  day,  and  the  same  word,  like  the  Aryan  Di^,  is 
recognized  in  Chinese  as  the  name  of  God.  Even 
though,  by  an  edict  of  the  Pope  in  1716,  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  were  prohibited  from  using 
Tien  as  the  name  for  God,  and  ordered  to  use  Tien 
chUf  Lord  of  heaven,  instead,  language  has  proved 
more  powerful  than  the  Pope.  In  the  Tataric  and 
Mongol ic  dialects,  Tenffri^  possibly  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  THettj  signifies  —  1,  heaven,  2,  the 
Gh>d  of  heaven,  3,  God  in  general,  or  good  and  evil 
spirits.'  The  same  meanings  are  ascribed  by  Castrdn 
to  the  Finnish  word  Jamala^  thunderer^  Nay,  even  in 
our  own  language,  *^  heaven  "  may  still  be  used  almost 

>  See  Carri^re,  DU  Kunti  im  Zusammeuhang  dtr  CuIturtniwkkelMnff^ 
p.  49. 

t  Wekker,  Lcl  137, 166.    Proc  tU  btOo  Gotkico,  S,  14. 

s  Castrdn,  FiwUsche  Aft/ihologie^  p.  14.  Welcker,  Griechische  GdtterUkrt^ 
p.  130.  RIaproth,  Sprache  ttnd  Sihrifl  der  Uignrtn^  p.  9.  BoebtKn/^k,  Di% 
Bpraeke  der  Jahiten^  Wdrierbuck^  p.  90,  >.  r.  tagara.  Kowalewski,  Diom 
Uomnaire  Afongot-Ruitt-Fran^aU^  t.  iii  p.  1763. 

«  Caalr^u,  I  c.  p.  24. 
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Bjnonymoasly  with  God.  The  prodigal  son,  when  he 
returns  to  his  father,  says,  ^  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father,  and  will  say  onto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  before  thee."^  Whenever  we 
thus  find  the  name  of  heaven  used  for  God,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  those  who  originally  adopted  such 
a  name  were  transferring  that  name  from  one  object, 
visible  to  their  bodily  eyes,  to  another  object  grasped 
by  another  organ  of  knowledge,  by  the  vision  of  the 
Boul.  Those  who  at  first  called  God  Heaven,  had 
something  within  them  that  they  wished  to  call,— 
the  growing  image  of  God  ;  those  who  at  a  later  time 
called  Heaven  God,  had  forgotten  that  they  were 
predicating  of  Heaven  something  that  was  higher 
than  Heaven. 

That  Zeus  was  originally  to  the  Greeks  the  Su- 
preme God,  the  true  Gtod,  —  nay,  at  some  times  their 
only  God,  —  can  be  perceived  in  spite  of  the  haze 
which  mythology  has  raised  around  his  name.^  But 
this  is  very  different  irom  saying  that  Homer  be- 
lieved in  one  supreme,  omnipotent,  and  omniscient 
being,  the  creator  and  raler  of  the  world.  Such  an 
assertion  would  require  considerable  qualification. 
The  Homeric  Zeus  is  fall  of  contradictions.  He  is 
the  subject  of  mythological  tales,  and  the  object  of 
religious  adoration.  He  is  omniscient,  yet  he  is 
cheated ;  he  is  omnipotent,  and  yet  defied ;  he  is 
eternal,  yet  he  has  a  father;  he  is  just,  yet  he  is 
guilty  of  crime.  Now  these  very  contradictions 
ought  to  teach  us  a  lesson.  If  all  the  conceptions 
of  Zeus  had  sprung  from  one  and  the  same  source, 
chese  contradictions  could  not  have  existed.    If  Zeus 

iXAiezv.lS.  tec  Welcker,p.l29M9. 
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had  simply  meant  Gk>d,  the  Sapreme  Qod,  he  ooold 
not  have  been  the  son  of  Kronos  or  the  father  of 
Minos.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  Zens  had  been  a 
merely  mythological  personage,  such  as  Eos,  the 
dawn,  or  Helios,  the  san,  he  could  never  have  beea 
addressed  as  he  is  addressed  in  the  famous  prayer 
of  Achilles.  In  looking  through  Homer  and  other 
Qreek  writers,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  collecting  a 
number  of  passages  in  which  the  Zeus  that  is  men* 
tioned  is  clearly  conceived  as  their  supreme  God« 
For  instance,  the  song  of  the  Pleiades  at  Dodona,* 
the  oldest  sanctuary  of  Zeus,  was :  ^  Zeus  was,  Zeus 
is,  Zeus  will  be,  a  great  Zeus.''  There  is  no  trace  of 
mythology  in  this.  In  Homer,'  Zeus  is  called  ^  the 
father,  the  most  glorious,  the  greatest,  who  rules  over 
all,  mortals  and  immortals."  He  is  the  counsellor, 
whose  counsels  the  other  gods  cannot  fathom  (II.  L 
645).  His  power  is  the  greatest  (H.  ix.  25),'  and  it 
is  he  who  gives  strength,  wisdom,  and  honor  to  man. 
The  mere  expression,  '<  father  of  gods  and  men,"  so 
fipequently  applied  to  Zeus  and  to  Zeus  alone,  would 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  religious  conception  of 
Zeus  was  never  quite  forgotten,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  various  Greek  legends  as  to  the  creation  of  the 
human  race,  the  idea  of  Zeus  as  the  father  and  ere* 
ator  of  aU  things,  but  more  particularly  as  the  father 
and  creator  of  man,  was  never  quite  extinct  in  the 
Greek  mind.  It  breaks  forth  in  the  unguarded  lan- 
guage of   Philoetios  in  the  Odyssey,  who  charges 

I  Welcker,  p.  143.    Patu,  60, 18,  5. 
•  iMt  p.  170. 

s  **  Jupiter  oronipotens  regnm  rennn^at  d/tAtuqm 

Pmgeoitor  genitrixque  deftin.** 
Taltiiiit  Sonmu,  in  Aag.,  Ih  Ch,  Dei^  tU.  10. 
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Zeas  ^  that  he  does  not  pity  men  though  U  was  he 
who  created  them ;  and  in  the  philosophical  tiew  of 
the  nni verse  pnt  forth  by  Kleanthes  or  by  Aratns  it 
assumes  that  very  form  nnder  which  it  is  known  to 
all  of  us,  from  the  qcrotation  of  St.  Paul,  "  For  we 
are  also  his  offspring.^  Likeness  with  God  {homoidtis 
thed)  was  the  goal  of  Pythagorean  ethics,*  and  ao* 
cording  to  Aristotle,  it  was  an  old  saying'  that  every- 
thing exists  from  God  and  through  Grod.^  All  thsf 
greatest  poets  after  Homer  know  of  Zens  as  the 
highest  god,  as  the  true  god  *'  Zeus,'*  says  Pindar,* 
^  obtained  something  more  than  what  the  gods  po6« 
sessed.''  He  calls  him  the  eternal  father,  and  he 
claims  for  man  a  divine  descent 

^  One  is  the  race  of  men,^  one  that  of  the  gods. 
We  both  breathe  from  one  mother;  but  our  pow- 
ers, all  sundered,  keep  us  apart,  so  that  the  one  is 
nothing,  while  the  brazen  heaven,  the  immovable 
seat,  endureth  forever.  Yet  even  thus  we  are  still, 
whether  by  greatness  of  mind  or  by  form,  like  onto 
the  immortals,  though  we  know  not  to  what  goal, 

1  Od:zz.SOi:  — 

Zei  itmp^  oO  TIC  otto  deAv  6Ao»rfpor  oAAof* 
oifK  iXmipetf  u»6paf  M^p  d^  yuvtai  oM^. 

•  etc  Leg,  i.  8.    Welcker,  Gr,  GHUerUkre,  i.  849. 

•  Dt  Mmuh,  0.    Welcker,  GritchUckt  GStttrUhrt,  rol.  i.  p.  940. 

4  Find.  Fragwi.  v.  0.    Bmuen,  GoU  in  der  GeteUdUe,  ii.  851.    Ot  18,  li 

•  Piud.  JVem.  vi.  1  (cf.  zi.  43;  zu.  7): 

'Ev  Mpuv,  ip  ^eup  ykvoi  •  ix  fuSf  6k  nveofitP 

/tarpbf  uft^epoi  *  dutftyn  6k  iruoa  xeKpifdva 

6vvafuc,  QCTb/ttv  obihf,  6  6k  x^^^coc  &afaXkf  oUp  Idof 

fdpu  obpavdf,    iXXa  n  wpoafipofup  Ifiwap  9  fiiyttP 

pditp  fm  fffotp  &&ap6T0if, 

Kointp  kfofUfAop  obn  ddinc  Mk  /ffrft  vAcror  6fifu  wirftof 

dap  nv*  iyP^i^  6pafuip  mri  OTa&/iap, 
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either  by  day  or  by  night,  destiny  has  destined  as  to 
haste  on," 

''  For  the  children  of  the  day,  what  are  we,  and 
what  not?  Man  is  the  dream  of  a  shadow.  But  if 
there  comes  a  ray  sent  from  Zeus,  then  there  is  for 
men  bright  splendor  and  a  cheerful  life,"  ^ 

^schylus  again  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  real 
view  of  Zeus.  His  Zeus  is  a  being  different  from  all 
other  gods.  "  Zeus,"  he  says,  in  a  fragment,*  "  is  the 
earth,  Zeus  the  air,  Zeus  the  sky,  Zeus  is  all  and 
what  is  above  all."  "All  was  given  to  the  gods,"  he 
says,  "  except  to  be  lords,  for  free  is  no  one  but 
Zeus."^  He  calls  him  the  lord  of  infinite  time;* 
nay,  he  knows  that  the  name  Zeus^  is  but  indifferent, 
and  that  behind  that  name  there  is  a  power  greater 
than  all  names.  Thus  the  Chorus  in  the  Agamem- 
non says :  — 

"  Zeus,  whoever  he  is,  if  this  be  the  name  by  which 
he  loves  to  be  called  —  by  this  name  I  address  him. 
For,  if  I  verily  want  to  cast  off  the  idle  burden  of 
my  thought,  proving  all  things,  I  cannot  find  one  in 
\riiom  to  cast  it,  except  Zeus  only." 

1  Pind.P^.  vui.05:  — 

'Enofiepoi •  riMric;  rlSiofOnc;  cnciaf  6pap 

Xn/iirp^  0iyyo^  hreartv  utfdpuv 
Koi  futXixoc  aluv, 
S  Ct  Carridre,  DU  Kuntt,  toI.  i.  p.  79. 

*  Prom.  vmetuMf  40 :  — 

Hiravr'  iizpax^ij  tr^v  ^edtat  Koipovdp, 
kXeirdtpoq  yap  obrtf  iarl  n^v  Aiof. 

*  Bt^pUeti,  574:  Zn)f  aluvoc  Kpiuv  airavarav, 

*  Kleanthes,  in  a  hymn  quoted  by  Welcker,  ii.  p.  108,  addreates  Zenst- 

Kifdurr*  ie&avuruv^  nohfuwfie,  imyKparic  <*^f  X^ipf  Zei). 
Most  glorious  among  immovtalt,  with  many  names,  almighty,  alvaya  hail 
tothee,2ens! 
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•*  For  he  who  before  was  great,  proud  in  his  all* 
oonquering  might,  he  is  not  cared  for  any  more ; 
and  he  who  came  after,  he  found  his  victor  and  is 
gone.  But  he  who  sings  wisely  songs  of  victory 
for  Zeus,  he  will  find  all  wisdom.  For  Zeus  leads 
men  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  he  orders  that  suffering 
should  be  our  best  school.  Nay,  even  in  sleep  there 
flows  from  the  heart  suffering  reminding  us  of  suf- 
fering, and  wisdom  comes  to  us  against  our  will." 

One  more  passage  from  Sophocles,'  to  show  how 
with  him  too  Zeus  is,  in  true  moments  of  anguish 
and  religious  yearning,  the  same  being  whom  we 
call  God.      In  the  "  Electra,"  the  Chorus  says :  — 

"  Courage,  courage,  my  child !  There  is  still  in 
heaven  the  great  Zeus,  who  watches  over  all  things 
and  rules.  Commit  thy  exceeding  bitter  grief  to 
him,  and  be  not  too  angry  against  thy  enemies,  nor 
forget  them." 

But  while  in  passages  like  these  the  original  con- 
ception of  Zeus  as  the  true  god,  the  god  of  gods, 
preponderates,  there  are  innumerable  passages  in 
which  Zeus  is  clearly  the  sky  personified,  and  hardly 
differs  from  other  deities,  such  as  the  sun-god  or  the 
goddess  of  the  moon.  The  Greek  was  not  aware 
that  there  were  different  tributaries  which  entered 
from  different  points  into  the  central  idea  of  Zeus. 
To  him  the  name  Zeus  conveyed  but  one  idea, 
and  the  contradictions  between  the  divine  and  the 

1  iaec(ra,T.188:  — 

dupoti  poty  ddpoety  Tixvov, 

ht  fdyac  obpavCt 

Zeitc,  be  i^op^  iraPTa  mL  Kparirvu ' 

^  rdv  imtpdkyii  xokcfv  viftovaa, 

fofd'  olc  ix&atpetc  impoix^eo  /i^  kntX&Bw. 
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natural  elements  in  bis  character  were  slurred  over 
by  all  except  the  few  who  thought  for  themselv^ 
and  who  knew,  with  -Socrates,  that  no  legend,  zip 
sacred  myth,  could  be  true  that  reflects  discredit  on 
a  divine  being.  But  to  us  it  is  dear  that  the  story 
of  Zeus  descending  as  golden  rain  into  the  prison 
of  Danae  was  meant  for  the  bright  sky  delivering  the 
earth  from  the  bonds  of  winter,  and  awakening  in 
her  a  new  life  by  the  golden  showers  of  spring. 
Many  of  the  stories  that  are  told  about  the  love  of 
Zeus  for  human  or  half-human  heroines  have  a  simi« 
lar  origin.  The  idea  which  we  express  by  the  phrasei 
"  King  by  the  grace  of  Qod,"  was  expressed  in  an- 
cient language  by  calling  kings  the  descendants  of 
Zeus.^  This  simple  and  natural  conception  gave 
rise  to  innumerable  local  legends.  Great  families 
and  whole  tribes  claimed  Zeus  for  their  ancestor; 
and  as  it  was  necessary  in  each  case  to  supply  him 
with  a  wife,  the  name  of  the  country  was  naturally 
chosen  to  supply  the  wanting  link  in  these  sacre^l 
genealogies.  Thus  JSacus,  the  famous  king  of  ^gina, 
was  fabled  to  be  the  ofispring  of  Zeus.  This  need 
not  have  meant  more  than  that  he  was  a  powerful, 
wise,  and  just  king.  But  it  soon  came  to  mean  more. 
£acus  was  fabled  to  have  been  really  the  son  of 
Zeus,  and  Zeus  is  represented  as  carrying  off  JBgina 
and  making  her  the  mother  of  ^acus. 

The  Arcadians  (Ursini)  derived  their  origin  from 
Arkas]  their  national  deity  was  Kallisto,  another 
name  for  Artemis.^    What  happens  ?   Arkas  is  made 

1  II  ii.  445,  diorpefiec.  Od,  ir.  691,  i^<m.  GaUim.  Efm.  w  Jooew,  79, 
Is  Aide  pOffiX^.  Bertnnd,  Dieux  Ptvteciem^  p.  157.  Kemble,  Saxau  k 
Bufflmtdy  i.  p.  885.    Cox,'  TaU§  of  Tkebe$  and  ArgoB^  1864,JntrodiioUoii,  p.  L 

«  MiUler,  i>ofi«r,  L  879.    Jaoobi,  •.  t.  JTolKiCow 
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the  son  of  Zeus  and  JTo/ZMo ;  thoagh,  in  order  to 
eave  lifae  good  name  of  Artemis,  the  chaste  goddess, 
KalHsto  is  here  represented  as  one  of  her  companktfis 
only.  Soon  the  myth  is  spun  oat  still  further.  Eal- 
listo  is  changed  into  a  bear  by  the  jealousy  of  Here. 
She  is  then,  after  having  been  killed  by  Artemis, 
identified  with  Arktos,  the  Ghreat  Bear,  for  no  better 
reasons  than  the  Virgin  in  later  times  with  the  zodi^ 
aoal  sign  of  Virgo.^  And  if  it  be  asked  \^y  the 
constellation  of  the  Bear  never  sets,  an  answer  was 
readily  given, — the  wife  of  Zeus  had  asked  Okeanos 
and  Thetis  not  to  allow  her  rival  to  contaminate  the 
pure  waters  of  the  sea. 

It  is  said  that  Zeus,  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  carried 
off  Eurqpa.  This  means  no  more,  if  we  translate  it 
back  into  Sanskrit,  than  that  the  strong  rising  son 
(vrisban)  carries  off  the  wide-shining  dawn.  This 
story  is  alluded  to  again  and  again  in  the  Yeda. 
Now  Minosj  the  ancient  king  of  Crete,  required  par- 
ents ;  so  Zeus  and  Europa  were  assigned  to  him. 

There  was  nothing  that  could  be  told  of  the  sky 
that  was  not  in  some  form  or  other  ascribed  to  Zeus. 
It  was  Zeus  who  rained,  who  thundered,  who  snowed, 
who  hailed,  who  sent  the  lightning,  who  gathered  the 
clouds,  who  let  loose  the  winds,  who  held  the  rain- 
bow. It  is  Zeus  who  orders  the  days  and  nights,  the 
months,  seasons,  and  years.  It  is  he  who  watches 
over  the  fields,  who  sends  rich  harvests,  and  who 
tends  the  flocks.'  Like  the  sky,  Zeus  dwells  on  the 
highest  mountains ;  like  the  sky,  Zeus  embraces  the 
earth ;  like  the  sky,  Zeus  is  eternal,  unchangingi  the 

1  Mawy,  Ligtmdu  IhiM$€»,  p.  89,  n. 
s  We1ck«rp.l69. 
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highest  god.^  For  good  and  for  evil^  Zens  the  sky 
and  Zeus  the  god  are  wedded  together  in  the  Greek 
mind,  language  triumphing  over  thought,  tradition 
over  religion. 

And  strange  as  this  mixture  may  appear,  incredi- 
ble as  it  may  seem  that  two  ideas  like  god  and  sky 
should  have  run  into  one,  and  that  the  atmospheric 
changes  of  the  air  should  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
acts  of  Him  who  rules  the  world,  let  us  not  forget 
that  not  in  Ghreece  only,  but  everywhere,  where  we 
can  watch  the  growth  of  early  language  and  early 
religion,  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  phenomena 
may  be  observed.  The  Psalmist  says  (xviii.  6),  '^  In 
my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  cried  unto 
my  God :  he  heard  my  voice  out  of  his  temple,  and 
my  cry  came  before  him,  even  into  his  ears. 

7.  ^  Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled;  the  foun- 
dations also  of  the  hills  moved  and  were  shaken,  be- 
cause he  was  wroth. 

8.  '^  There  went  up  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils,  and 
fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured  :  coals  were  kindled 
by  it 

9.  ^^  He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came  down : 
and  darkness  was  under  his  feet. 

10.  ^<  And  be  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly : 
yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

13.  ^  The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  Highest  gave  his  voice ;  hailstones  and  coals  of 
fire. 

14.  '^  Yea,  he  sent  out  his  arrowS|  and  scattered 

1  Bnnten,  GM  in  der  Oe$ckichie,  ii.  852:  **  Oott  ▼emuig  ant  schwarMr 
Nacht  lu  erwecken  fleckenlosen  QIans,  and  mit  tchwarxloekigem  Dvokil 
■a  TerbttUen  des  Tages  reinen  Strahl."  —  Pindar,  Fragm.  S. 
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them ;  and  he  shot  out  lightnings,  and  discomfited 
them. 

15,  ^  Then  the  channels  of  waters  were  seen,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  world  were  discovered  at  thy 
rebake,  O  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy 
nostrils." 

Even  the  Psalmist  in  his  inspired  utterances  must 
use  our  helpless  human  language,  and  condescend  to 
the  level  of  human  thought  Well  is  it  for  us  if  we 
always  remember  the  difference  between  what  is  said 
and  what  is  meant,  and  if,  while  we  pity  the  heathen 
for  worshipping  stocks  and  stones,  we  are  not  our- 
selves kneeling  down  before  the  frail  images  of 
human  fancy.^ 

And  now,  before  we  leave  the  history  of  DyUj  we 
must  ask  one  more  question,  though  one  which  it  is 
difficult  to  answer.  Was  it  by  the  process  of  radical 
or  poetical  metaphor  that  the  ancient  Aryans,  before 
they  separated,  spoke  of  </^u,  the  sky,  and  dyUj  the 
god?  i.  e.  was  the  object  of  the  sensus  luminis,  the 
sky,  called  dyu^  light,  and  the  object  of  the  sensus 
numinisj  God,  called  dyu^  light,  by  two  independent 
acts ;  or  was  the  name  of  the  sky,  dyu^  transferred 
ready-made  to  express  the  growing  idea  of  Gtod, 
living  in  the  highest  heaven  ?  ^  Either  is  possible. 
The  latter  view  could  be  supported  by  several  analo- 
gries,  which  we  have  examined  before,  and  where  we 
found  that  names  expressive  of  sky  had  clearly  been 

1  Dion  Chi78o«toiDii8,  IS,  p.  404  r.  Welcker,  Grieekisck*  GSUerlekre,  I 
p.  246. 

s  Feshis,  p.  33:  Lacetiam  Jovem  appellabant  qaod  earn  lacis  esse  cancain 
credebaot  Maorob.  Sat,  L  15:  ande  et  Lacetiam  Salii  in  cannine  canant, 
•t  Grotenses  Ala  r^y  ift'^pav  rocant,  ipsi  qaoqoe  Romani  piespltrera  appeU 
liDt,  ut  diei  patrem.    GelL  ▼.  13, 6.    Hartnng,  JUHgim  dtr  Mmer,  ii.  9. 

SO 
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transfeired  to  the  idea  of  the  Godhead,  or,  as  othaftf 
would  put  it,  bad  gradually  been  purified  and  sub* 
limed  to  express  that  idea.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  admitted.  Each  name  is  in  the 
beginning  imperfect,  it  necessarily  expresses  bat  one 
side  of  its  object,  and  in  the  case  of  the  names  of 
Gtod  the  very  fact  of  the  insufficiency  of  one  single 
name  would  lead  to  the  creation  or  adpption  of  new 
names,  each  expressive  of  a  new  quality  that  was 
felt  to  be  essential  and  useful  for  recalling  new  phe-* 
tiomena  in  which  the  presence  of  the  Deity  had  been 
discovered.  The  unseen  and  incomprehensible  Being 
that  had  to  be  named  was  perceived  in  the  wind,  in 
the  earthquake,  and  in  the  fire,  long  before  it  was 
recognized  in  the  still  small  voice  within.  From  every 
one  of  these  manifestations  the  divine  secretum  illud 
quod  sold  reveretUid  vident  might  receive  a  name,  and 
as  long  as  each  of  these  names  was  felt  to  be  but  a 
name  no  harm  was  done.  But  names  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  things,  nomina  grew  into  numtnOy 
ideas  into  idols^  and  if  this  happened  with  the  name 
D^,  no  wonder  that  many  things  which  were  in- 
tended for  Him  who  is  above  the  sky  were  mixed  up 
wHh  sayings  relating  to  the  sky. 

Much,  however,  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  other 
view.  We  may  likewise  expletin  the  synonymousness 
of  sky  and  God  in  the  Aryan  languages  by  the  pro- 
cess of  radical  metaphor.  Those  who  believe  that 
all  our  ideas  had  their  first  roots  in  the  impressions 
of  the  senses,  and  that  nothing  original  came  from 
any  other  source,  would  naturally  adopt  the  former 
view,  though  they  would  on  reflection  find  it  difficult 
to  explain  how  the  semuous  impressions  left  by  the 
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blue  sky,  or  the  donds,  or  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
should  ever  have  jrielded  an  essence  distinct  from  all 
these  fleeting  phenomena  —  how  the  senses  by  them- 
selves should,  like  Juno  in  her  anger,  have  given 
birth  to  a  being  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before 
It  may  sound  like  mysticism,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
perfectly  rational  to  suppose  that  there  was  in  the 
beginning  the  perception  of  what  Tacitus  calls  5e- 
ereium  illudy  and  that  this  secret  and  sacred  thing 
was  at  the  first  burst  of  utterance  called  Dyu,  the 
light,  without  any  special  reference  to  the  bright  sky. 
Afterwards,  the  bright  sky  being  called  for  another 
reason  Dj^^  the  light,  the  mythological  process 
would  be  equally  intelligible  that  led  to  all  the  con* 
tradictions  in  the  febles  of  Zeus.  The  two  words 
dyuj  the  inward  light,  and  dyuy  the  sky,  became,  like 
a  double  star,  one  in  thc^  eyes  of  the  world,  defying 
the  vision  even  of  the  most  powerful  lenses.  When 
the  word  was  pronounced,  all  its  meanings,  light, 
god,  sky,  and  day,  vibrated  together,  and  the  bright 
DyUj  the  god  of  light,  was  lost  in  the  Dyu  of  the 
sky.  If  Dyu  meant  originally  the  bright  Being,  the 
light,  the  god  of  light,  and  was  intended,  like  asura^ 
as  a  name  for  the  Divine,  unlocalized  as  yet  in  any 
part  of  nature,  we  shall  appreciate  all  the  more  easily 
its  applieabUity  to  express,  in  spite  of  ever-shifting 
circumstances,  the  highest  and  the  universal  God. 
Thus,  in  Greek,  Zeus  is  not  only  the  lord  of  heaved, 
but  likewise  the  ruler  of  the  lower  worl^,  and  the 
master  of  the  sea.^    But  though  recognizing  in  the 

1  Welcker,  Griechiache  GdtterUhrt,  i.  p.  164.  A  ix.  457,  Zedg  re  icaraX' 
^6vto(,  The  Old  None  tyr  is  likewise  used  in  this  general  sense.  Set 
Qrinim,  Deut$ehe  Myikdlo^^  p.  17S. 
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name  of  Zens  the  original  conception  of  light,  we 
ought  not  to  deceive  ourselves  and  try  to  find  in  the 
primitive  vocabulary  of  the  Aryans  those  sublime 
meanings  which  after  many  thousands  of  years  their 
words  have  assumed  in  our  languages.  The  light 
which  flashed  up  for  the  first  time  before  the  inmost 
vision  of  their  souls  was  not  the  pure  light  of  which 
St  John  speaks.  We  must  not  mix  the  words  and 
thoughts  of  diflerent  ages.  Though  the  message 
which  St  John  sent  to  his  little  children,  <<  God  is 
light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all,"  ^  may  remind 
us  of  something  similar  in  the  primitive  annals  of 
human  language ;  though  we  may  highly  value  the 
coincidence,  such  as  it  is,  between  the  first  stammer- 
ings of  religious  life  and  the  matured  language  of 
the  world's  manhood  ;  yet  it  behooves  us,  while  we 
compare,  to  discriminate  likewise,  and  to  remember 
always  that  words  and  phrases,  though  outwardly 
the  same,  reflect  the  intentions  of  the  speaker  in 
ever-varying  anglea. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  full  length 
into  the  story  of  Zeus  as  told  by  the  Greeks,  or  the 
story  of  Jupiter  as  told  by  the  Romans.  This  has 
been  done,  and  well  done,  in  books  on  Greek  and 
Roman  Mythology.  All  I  wished  to  do  was  to  lay 
bare  before  your  eyes  the  first  germs  of  Zeus  and 
Jupiter  which  lie  below  the  surface  of  classical  my- 
thology, and  to  show  how  those  germs  cling  with 
their  fibres  to  roots  that  stretch  in  an  uninterrupted 
line  to  India  —  nay,  to  some  more  distant  centre 
from  which  all  the  Aryan  languages  proceeded  in 
their  world-wide  expansion. 

1  84,  Joftn,  j^  L  i.  ft;  U.  7. 
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It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  dwell  a  little  longer 
on  the  curious  conglomeration  of  words  which  have 
aU  been  derived  from  the  same  root  as  Zeus.  That 
root  in  its  simplest  form  is  DYU. 

DYU,  raised  by  Gui^a  to  DYO  (before  vowels 
dyav) ; 
raised  by  Vriddhi  to  D  Y AU  (before  vowels 
dy&v). 

DYU,  by  a  change  of  vowels  into  semi-vowels,  and 
of  semi-vowels  into  vowels,  assumes  the  form  of 

DIV,  and  this  is  raised  by  Guna  to  DEV, 

by  Vriddhi  to  DAIV. 

I  shall  now  examine  these  roots  and  their  deriva- 
tives more  in  detail,  and,  in  doing  so,  I  shall  put 
together  those  words,  whether  verbal  or  nominal, 
which  agree  most  closely  in  their  form,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  usual  arrangements  of  declension  and 
conjugation  adopted  by  practical  grammarians. 

The  root  c^  in  its  simplest  form  appears  as  the 
Sanskrit  verb  dyu^  to  spring  or  |K>unce  on  some- 
thing.i  In  some  passages  of  the  Big -Veda,  the 
commentator  takes  dyu  in  the  sense  of  shining,  but 
he  likewise  admits  that  the  verbal  root  may  be  dytUj 
not  dyu.  Thus,  Bv.  L  113,  14  :  ^<  The  Dawn  with 
her  jewels  shone  forth  (adyaut)  in  all  the  corners  of 
the  sky  ;  she  the  bright  (devi)  opened  the  dark  cloth 
(the  night).  She  who  awakens  us  comes  near,  Ushas 
with  her  red  horses,  on  her  swift  car." 

If  dyu  is  to  be  used  for  nominal,  instead  of  verbal 
purposes,  we  have  only  to  add  the  terminations  of 
declension.     Thus  we  get  with  bhis^  the  termination 

1  The  French  idater^  originmlljr  to  break  forth,  afterwardt  to  ihlM^ 
•hows  a  similar  traniitioii.    Ct  Dies,  Lem,  Comp,  s.  ▼•  tchiantare. 
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of  the  iiistru  mental  plural,  eorresponding  to  Latiii 
buSi  dyu-bhisy  meaning  on  all  days,  tottfours ;  or  the 
ace  plural  dyttn^  in  arm  dy&iiy  day  after  day. 

If  dyu  is  to  be  used  as  an  adverb,  we  have  only  to 
add  the  adverbial  termination  «,  and  we  get  the  San« 
skrit  dyths  in  pArvedyus^  i.  e.  on  a  former  day,  yes- 
terday, which  has  been  compared  with  proizd^  the 
day  before  yesterday.  The  last  element,  zctj  certainly 
seems  to  contain  the  root  dyu ;  bat  za  would  cor- 
respond to  Sanskrit  ab/a  (as  in  €uiya^  to-day),  rather 
tiian  to  dyus.  This  dyus^  however,  standing  for  an 
original  dyutj  appears  again  in  Latin  diH^  by  day,  as 
in  noctd  diUquey  by  night  and  by  day.  Afterwards 
did  ^  came  to  mean  a  lifelong  day,  a  long  while ; 
and  then  In  diuscule,  a  little  while,  the  s  reappears. 
This  s  stands  for  an  older  /,  and  this  ^,  too,  reap- 
pears  in  diutule^  a  little  while,  and  in  the  compara- 
tive ditU-iuSf  longer  {interdhis  and  interdidy  by  day). 

In  Gh'eek  and  Latin,  words  beginning  with  dy  are 
impossible.  Where  Sanskrit  shows  an  initial  dy^  we 
find  in  Greek  that  either  dy  is  changed  to  x,  or  the  y 
is  dropped  altogether,  leaving  simply  (L^  Even  in 
Greek  we  find  that  dialects  vary  between  dia  and  za ; 
we  find  .£olic'  zabdlldy  instead  of  diabdUo,  and  the 
later  Byzantine  corruption  of  didbolos  appears  in 
Latin  as  zabulus,  instead  of  diabolus.  Where,  in 
Greek,  initial  z  varies  dialectically  with  initial  d,  we 

1  In  ium,  this  day,  then,  white;  in  nondum,  not  yet  (pai  encora,  i.e. 
hanc  horam);  in  donictm^  donee,  now  that,  lorsque;  and  in  dtnique,  and 
now,  lastly,  the  same  radical  element  dj/m,  in  the  sense  of  day,  has  been 
•■speoted;  likewise  hi  hidtmm.  In  Greek  A^,  long,  ^,  now,  have  baM 
ftferred  to  the  same  source. 

•  See  Schleicher,  Zur  Verghkkmdim  8prmeh«mg€9ekiekU,  p.  40. 

•  Hehlhom,  GritdtkelU  OrammaUk,  {  110. 
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shall  find  generally  that  the  original  initial  conso^ 
naots  were  dy.  If,  therefore,  we  meet  in  Greek  with 
two  tfucih  forms  as  Zeiu  and  Boeotian  Deui,  we  may 
be  certain  that  both  correspond  to  the  Sanskrit  Dyu^ 
raised  by  Guna  to  Dyo,  This  form,  dyo^  exists  in 
Sanskrit,  not  in  the  nominative  singular,  which  by 
Vpddhi  is  raised  to  Dydu$^  nom.  plur.  Dydvah^  but 
in  such  forms  as  the  locative  dydvi^  (for  dyo4)^  &Cf 

In  Latin,  initial  dy  is  represented  by/;  so  that 
ja  in  J&piter  ccnrresponds  exactly  with  Sanskrit  Dyo. 
Jovisy  on  the  contrary,  is  a  secondary  form,  and 
would  in  the  nominative  singular  represent  a  San- 
skrit form  Dydvik.  Traces  of  the  former  existence  of 
au  initial  dj  in  Latin  have  been  discovered  in  Diovis^ 
according  to  Varro  (L.  L.  v.  10,  20),  an  old  Italian 
name  for  Jupiter,  that  has  been  met  with  under  the 
same  form  in  Oscan  inscriptions.  VSjotds^  too,  an 
old  Italian  divinity,  is  sometimes  found  spelt  Vedjdvis. 

That  tbe  Greek  Z^n^  Zenos^  belongs  to  the  same 
family  of  words,  has  never  been  doubted ;  but  there 
has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  etyo^o* 
logical  structure  of  the  word.  I  explain  Zen^  as  well 
as  Latin  J2m,  the  older  form  of  Jwmls^  as  representing 
a  Sanskrit  dyav-an^  formed  iike  rdjan^  but  with  Guija. 
Now  as  yuvan^  jiiveniS|is  contracted  tojun  in  junior ^ 
BO  dyavan  would  in  Liatin  become  Jan^  following  tbe 
third  declension,'''  or,  under  a  secondary  form,  Jdfi-^/^i. 

1  Th«  tec.  singular  dydm,  b^tidet  dham^  k  a  mere  oorruption  of  d^fovaim^ 
like  gAm  for  gdvam.  The  coincidence  of  dydm  with  the  Greek  ace.  sing. 
Z^y  is  curious.  Of.  Leo  Meyer,  in  Kuhn*s  Z,eU$chi-\ftf  ▼.  378.  Zeifv  also 
is  mentioned  as  an  accusative  singular.  As  to  nominatives,  sneh  as  Z^ 
Md  Zttf,  gen.  ZavToCi  they  are  too  little  authenticated  to  warrant  an/  co»> 
Jectures  as  to  their  etjrmological  character.  See  Curtius,  Crnin^ye,  il.  p.  18S> 

s  TtrtuUian,  ApoL  c  10:  **a  Jano  vel  Jane,  ut  Salii  volunt.'*    lUrtung^ 
SUHgUm  <hr  Bffmer,  ii.  918. 
• 
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Janus-paterj  in  Latin,  was  used  as  one  word,  like 
Jupiter,  He  was  likewise  called  Junonius  and  Qui' 
rinus^  and  was,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  another 
personification  of  jD^,  the  sky,  with  special  reference, 
however,  to  the  year.  The  month  of  January  owes 
its  name  to  him.  Now  as  Ju :  Zeu  =  Jan  :  Zen,  only 
that  in  Greek  Zsn  remained  in  the  third  or  conso* 
nantal  declension,  instead  of  migrating,  as  it  might 
have  done,  under  the  form  Zenos^  oUj  into  the  second. 
The  Latin  Jdnd^  Janon-is^  would  correspond  to  a 
Greek  Zenon^  as  a  feminine. 

The  second  form,  DIV,  appears  in  Sanskrit  in  the 
oblique  cases,  gen.  divas^  dat  divej  inst  divd,  ace. 
divam,  &c.  For  instance  (Rv.  i.  60,  11),  <<  O  Sun, 
that  risest  now,  and  mountest  up  to  the  higher  sky 
{iiUardm  divam^  fem.),  destroy  the  pain  of  my  heart 
and  my  paleness ! " 

Rv.  i.  54,  3 :  ^  Sing  to  the  mighty  Dyu  (dive  bri- 
hat^,  masc.)  a  mighty  song." 

Rv.  i.  7,  3 :  "  Indra  made  the  sun  rise  to  the  sky 
(divi),  that  he  might  see  far  and  wide ;  he  burst  open 
the  rock  for  the  cows." 

These  forms  are  roost  accurately  represented  in  the 
Ghreek  oblique  case,  Di¥ds^  DiFi,  DiVa. 

Li  Latin  the  labial  semi-vowel,  the  so-called  di 
gamma,  is  not  necessarily  dropped,  as  we  saw  in 
JoviSy  Jovem,  &c.  It  is  dropped,  however,  in  Dies^ 
pUer^  and  likewise  in  divm  for  divutn^  sky,  from  which 
Didna^  instead  of  Divdna^  the  heavenly  (originally 
Deiana),  while  in  div4nus  the  final  v  of  the  root  div 
18  preserved. 

In  Sanskrit  there  are  several  derivatives  of  div^  such 

1  GtU.  T.  IS,  5. 
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fts  diva  (nenter),  Rky,  or  day ;  divasa  (m.  n.),  sky  and 
day ;  divya^  heavenly ;  difM  (na.  n.),  day,  is  probably 
a  contraction  of  divana.  In  Lithuanian  we  find 
diena.  The  Latin  dies  wonid  correspond  to  a  San* 
skrit  div(iSj  nom.  sing,  divds^  masc. 

If,  lastly,  we  raise  div  by  Gana,  we  get  the  San- 
skrit devoy  originally  bright,  afterwards  god.  It  is 
cnrioas  that  this,  the  etymological  meaning  of  deva^ 
is  passed  over  in  the  Dictionary  of  Boehtlingk  and 
Both.  It  is  clearly  pas^sed  over  intentionally,  and 
in  order  to  show  that  in  all  the  passages  where  deva 
occurs  in  the  Veda  it  may  be  translated  by  god  •  or 
divine.  That  it  may  be  so  translated  would  be  diffi« 
cult  to  disprove ;  hut  that  there  are  many  passages 
where  the  original  meaning  of  bright  is  more  appro- 
priate, can  easily  be  established.  Bv.  i.  50,  8 :  ^  The 
seven  Harits  (horses)  carry  thee  on  thy  chariot,  brill- 
iant (deva)  Sun,  thee  with  flaming  hair,  O  far* 
seeing!"  No  doubt  we  might  translate  the  divine 
Sun  ;  but  the  explanation  of  the  commentator  in  this 
and  similar  passages  seems  more  nataral  and  more 
appropriate.  What  is  most  interesting  in  the  Veda 
is  exactly  this  uncertainty  of  meaning,  the  half- 
physical  and  half-spiritual  intention  of  words  snch  as 
deva.  In  Latin  deus  no  longer  means  brilliant,  but 
simply  god  The  same  applies  to  iheds  in  Greek,  to 
diewas  in  Lithuanian. 

But  in  Sanskrit  we  can  watoh  the  formation  of  the 
general  name  for  deity.  The  principal  objects  of  the 
religions  poetry  of  the  Vedic  bards  were  those  bright 
beings,  the  Sun,  the  Sky,  the  Day,  the  Dawn,  the 
MorUi  the  Spring  —  who  might  all  be  called  deva^ 
brilliant.     These  were  soon  opposed  to  the  powers  of 
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night  and  darkness,  sometimes  called  adeva^  Ilterallji 
not  bright,  then  ungodly,  evil,  mischievous.  This 
contrast  between  the  bright,  beneficent,  divine,  and 
the  dark,  mischievous,  demoniacal  beings,  is  of  very 
ancient  date.  Drukf^  mischief,  is  used  as  a  name  of 
darkness  or  the  night,  and  the  Dawn  is  said  to  drive 
away  the  hateful  darkness  of  Druh  (vii.  75, 1 ;  see 
also  i.  48,  8;  48, 15;  93,  5;  113,  12).  The  Adityas 
are  praised  for  preserving  man  from  Druh  (viii.  47, 1), 
and  Maghavan  or  Indra  is  implored  to  bestow  on  his 
worshippers  the  light  of  day,  after  having  driven  away 
the  many  ungodly  Drvhs  (iii.  3119:  druhab  vi  y&hi 
bahul4h  adevih).  ^  May  he  fall  into  the  ropes  of 
Druh/'  is  used  as  a  curse  (vii.  59,  8) ;  and  in  another 
passage  we  read,  ^^  The  Drubs  follow  the  sins  of  men,'* 
(vii.  61,  5).  As  the  ghastly  powers  of  darkness,  the 
Drub  or  the  Rakshas,  are  called  adeva,  so  the  bright 
gods  are  called  o^ruA  (vii.  66, 18,  Mitraand  Varuna). 
Deva  being  applied  to  all  the  bright  and  beneficent 
manifestations  in  which  the  early  Aryans  discovered 
the  presence  of  something  supernatural,  undecaying, 
immortal,  it  became  in  time  the  general  name  for 
what  was  shared  in  common  by  all  the  different  gods 
or  names  of  God.  It  followed,  like  a  shadow,  the 
growth  of  the  purer  idea  of  the  Godhead,  and 
when  that  had  reached  its  highest  goal  it  was  almost 
the  only  word  which  had  retained  some  vitality  in 
that  pure  but  exhausting  atmosphere  of  thought. 
The  Adityas^  the  Vastis,  the  Asuras^  and  other  names, 
bad  fallen  back  in  the  onward  race  of  the  human 

1  See  Kuhii,  ZeUtckriJX^  i.  17©  and  193,  where  ^Q,yw,  rtkiiv,  ^rpefc^, 
Zend  Di-yJthiy  German  irigen  and  l&gen^  are  alt,  with  more  or  lew  cer- 
tainty, traced  hack  to  ^uh.  In  A.  8.  we  find  drtok-OaoMf  magiciansi 
db^t  magician;  flivft,  a  wound. 
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mind  towards  the  highest  conception  of  the  Divine ; 
the  Devas  alone  remained  to  express  theds^  deusj  God. 
Even  in  the  Veda,  where  these  glimpses  of  the  orig* 
inal  meaning  of  deva^  brilliant,  can  still  be  caught, 
deva  is  likewise  used  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
Ghreeks  used  the^fs.  The  poet  (x*  121,  8)  speaks  of 
**  Him  who  among:  the  gods  was  alone  god," 
Yah  deveehu  adhi  devah  ekah  Atit 

'A  last  step  brings  us  in  Sanskrit  to  Daiva,  derived 
from  devtty  and  this  is  used  in  the  later  Sanskrit  to 
express  fate,  destiny. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  said  about  the  correspond- 
ing words  in  the  Teutonic  branch,  fragments  of 
which  have  been  collected  by  that  thoughtful  scholar, 
Jacob  Grimm. ^  In  name,  the  Eddie  god  T^r  (gen* 
Tys^  ace.  Ty)  answers  to  the  Yedic  Dyu^  and  the 
Old  Norse  name  for  dies  Martis  is  Tysdagr.  Al* 
though  in  the  system  of  the  Edda  Odhin  is  the 
supreme  god,  and  Tyr  his  son,  traces  remain  to  show 
that  in  former  days  Tyr^  the  god  of  war,  was  wor^ 
shipped  as  the  principal  deity  by  the  Germans.^  In 
Anglo-Saxon  the  name  of  the  god  does  no  longer 
occur  independently,  but  traces  of  it  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Tiwesdcegi  Tuesday.  The  same  applies 
to  Old  High-German,  where  we  find  Ziestac  for  the 
modern  Dienstag.  Kemble  points  out  names  vi 
places  in  England,  such  as  Tewesley^  Tewing^  Tiwu 
m^rCj  and  Tewes  fom^  and  names  of  flowers,'  such 
as  the  Old  Norse  Tpsfiola^  Tyrhjalmy  Tysvi&Ty  as  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  god. 

1  Deuiuke  Mythol»^€,  p.  176. 
s  Grimm,  Dtutm^he  Mythologies  p.  179. 

•  lUnibto,  Scuumt  *»  Enyland^  i.  p.  851.  Those  bad  flnt  been  pointed 
•at  by  Grimm,  Dmtisch^  M^>hgie^  p.  ISO, 
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Besides  this  proper  name,  Grimm  has  likewise 
pointed  out  the  Eddie  tivar^  nom.  plnr.,  the  goda. 

Lastly,  whatever  may  have  been  said  against  it,  I 
think  that  Zeass  and  Grimm  were  right  in  connect- 
ing the  Tiiisco  mentioned  by  Tacitas  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  TiWf  which,  in  Gothic,  woald  have  sounded 
Tiu*  The  G^mans  were  considered  by  Tacitas, 
and  probably  considered  themselves,  as  the  aborig- 
inal  inhabitants  of  their  country.  In  their  poems, 
which  Tacitus  calls  their  only  kind  of  tradition  and 
annals,  they  celebrated  as  the  divine  ancestors  of 
their  race,  Tuisco^  sprung  from  the  Earth,  and  his 
son  Marmus.  They  looked,  therefore,  like  the  Greeks, 
on  the  gods  as  the  ancestors  of  the  human  family, 
and  they  believed  that  in  the  beginning  life  sprang 
from  that  inexhaustible  soil  which  gives  support  and 
nourishment  to  man,  and  for  which  in  their  simple 
language  they  coald  find  no  truer  name  than  Mother 
Earth.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Mannus  here  spoken 
of  by  Tacitus  as  the  son  of  Tuisco^  meant  originally 
man,  and  was  derived  from  the  same  root  man,  to 
measure,  to  think,  which  in  Sanskrit  yielded  Manu.^ 
Matij  or,  in  Sanskrit,  Manuy  or  Manusy  was  the 
proudest  name  which  man  could  give  to  himself,  the 
Measurer,  the  Thinker,  and  from  it  was  derived  the 
Old  High-German  mennisc^  the  Modem  German 
Mensch,  This  mennisc^  like  the  Sanskrit  manvshya^ 
was  originally  an  adjective,  a  patronymic,  if  you 
like :  it  meant  the  son  of  man.  As  soon  as  menmse 
and  manushya  became  in  common  parlance  the  reo> 
ognized  words  for  man,  language  itself  supplied  the 

^  On  Mana  and  Mlnot,  tee  Kahn,  Zeilfekri/t,  ir.  9S.     Tht  namt  of 
iwydte,  tha  ton  of  Mann,  ooold  bardl/  bo  comparod  with  Krittu 
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myth)  that  Marius  was  the  aDcestor  of  the  Manus* 
hya$.  Now  Tuisco  seems  bat  a  secondary  form  of 
Tiu^  followed  by  the  same  suffix  which  we  saw  in 
mennisc^  and  without  any  change  of  meaning.  Then 
why  was  Tuisco  called  the  father  of  Mannu  ?  Sim- 
ply because  it  was  one  of  the  first  articles  in  the 
primitive  faith  of  mankind,  that  in  &ne  sense  or  other 
they  had  a  father  in  heaven.  Hence  Mannu  was 
called  the  son  of  Tuisco^  and  this  Tuisco^  as  we 
know,  wasft,  originally,  the  Aryan  god  of  light  These 
things  formed  the  burden  of  German  songs  to  which 
Tacitus  listened.  These  songs  they  sang  before  they 
went  to  battle,  to  stimulate  their  courage,  and  to 
prepare  to  die.  To  an  Italian  ear  it  must  have  been 
a  wild  sound,  reverberated  from  their  shields,  and 
hence  called  barditus  (shield-song,  Old  Norse  bardhi, 
shield).  Many  a  Roman  would  have  sneered  at 
such  poetry  and  such  music.  Not  so  Tacitus.  The 
emperor  Julian,  when  he  heard  the  Germans  singing 
their  popular  songs  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
could  compare  them  to  nothing  bat  the  cries  of  birds 
of  prey.  Tacitus  calls  them  a  shout  of  valor  (con- 
centus  virtutis).  He  likewise  mentions  (Ann.  iL  88) 
that  the  Germans  still  kept  up  the  memory  of  Ar^ 
miniiM  in  their  songs,  and  he  describes  (Ann.  iL  65) 
their  night  reveUings,  where  they  sang  and  shouted 
till  the  morning  called  them  to  fresh  battles. 

The  names  which  Tacitus  mentions,  such  as 
Mannus,  Tuisco,  &c.,  he  could  of  course  repeat  by 
ear  only,  and  if  one  considers  the  difficulties  of  sucn  a 
task,  it  is  extraordinary  that  these  names,  as  written 
down  by  him,  should  lend  themselves  so  easily  to 
etymological  explanation.     Thus  Tacitus  states  not 
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only  that  Matmus  was  the  ancestor  of  the  German 
race,  but  he  likewise  mentions  the  names  of  his  three 
sons,  or  rather  the  names  of  the  three  great  tribes, 
the  Ing€BvaneSi  hccevones^  and  Herminonet^  wIk>  de* 
rived  their  origin  from  the  three  sons  of  Mannas.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  Ingcevones  derive  their  name 
from  Yng^  Yngo^^ or  Ynguioj  who,  in  the  Edda  and 
in  the  Beowulf,  is  mentioned  as  living  first  with  the 
Eastern  Danes  and  then  proceeding  on  his  car  east- 
ward over  the  sea.  There  is  a  northern  race,  the 
YnglingSj  and  their  pedigree  begins  with  Yng^ 
Ifid'rdry  Frayr^  Fid'lnir  (Odin),  Svegdir,  all  names 
of  divine  beings.  Another  genealogy,  given  in  the 
Ynglii^a-saga^  begins  with  Nid'rHry  identifies  J?Vayr 
with  Yng^j  and  derives  from  him  the  name  of  the 
race. 

The  second  son  of  ManmtSy  hco^  has  been  identi- 
fied by  Gh'imm  with  Askr^  another  name  of  the  fint* 
born  man.  Askr  means  likewise  ash-tree,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  name  ash  thas  given  to  the 
first  man  came  from  the  same  conception  which  led 
the  Greeks  to  imagine  that  one  of  the  races  of  man 
sprang  from  ash-trees  (cV  ficAtai/).  Alcnin  still  uses 
the  expression,  son  of  the  ash-tree,  as  synonymous 
with  man.^  Orimm  supposes  that  the  Isagvanes 
Kved  near  the  Rhine,  and  that  a  trace  of  their  iMine 
comes  out  in  Asctburgium  or  Asciburg^  on  the  Rhine, 
where,  as  Tacitus  had  been  wildly  informed,  an  altar 
had  been  discovered  dedicated  to  Ulysses^  and  with 
the  name  of  his  father  Lai'rtes? 

The  third  son  of  MdnnuSy  Lrminoy  has  a  name  dc^* 

1  Ampere,  Biitoiv  IMUndrt  de  la  Frtmet,  iiL  79. 
1  O^nMMia.  c.  S. 
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eidedly  German.  Irmin  was  an  old  Saxon  god,  from 
whom  probably  both  Arminius  and  the  Herminonei 
deriTed  their  names. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  G^man  fables  abont 
Tuiscoj  Mannus,  and  his  sons,  is  their  religioas  char- 
acter. They  give  utterance  to  the  same  sentiment 
which  we  find  again  and  again  among  the  Aryan 
nations,  that  man  is  conscious  of  his  descent  from 
heaven  and  firom  earth,  that  he  claims  kindred  with 
a  father  in  heaven,  though  he  recognizes  with  equal 
clearness  that  he  is  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
The  Hindus  knew  it  when  they  called  Dt/u  their 
father,  and  PritAivi  their  mother;  Plato ^  knew  it 
when  he  said  that  the  Earth,  as  the  mother,  brought 
forth  men,  but  Gk>d  was  the  shaper ;  and  the  G^* 
mans  knew  it,  though  Tacitus  tells  us  confusedly, 
that  they  sang  of  Mannus  as  the  son  of  Tuiseoj  and 
of  Thtisoo  as  sprung  from  the  earth.  This  is  what 
Grimm  says  of  the  religious  elements  hidden  in  Ger- 
man mythology:^  — 

"  In  our  own  heathen  mythology  ideas  which  the 
human  heart  requires  before  all  others,  and  in  which 
it  finds  its  chief  support,  stand  forth  in  bold  aod 
pure  relief.  The  highest  god  is  there  a  father,  did- 
father,  grandfather,  who  grants  to  the  living  blessing 
and  victory,  to  the  dying  a  welcome  in  his  own 
mansions.  Death  is  called  *  going  home,'  JSeimffong^ 
return  to  our  father.  By  the  side  of  the  god  stands 
the  highest  goddess  as  mother,  old*moth^,  grand* 
mother,  a  wise  and  pure  ancestress  of  the  huinail 

1  PolU,  p.  414:  Kot  4  y^  abrobc  fjiitmpoiaa dv^ice —  6XX* b  ^f^  wX&rTQ¥ 
Wekker,  GrieekUdu  GQtUrUkrt,  i.  p.  182. 
s  Grimm,  DmiUcke  MjfthologU,  xl.  1. 
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race.  The  god  is  majestic,  the  goddess  beaming 
with  beauty.  Both  hold  their  circuit  on  earth  and 
are  seen  among  men,  he  teaching  war  and  weapons, 
9he  sewing,  spinning,  and  weaving.  He  inspires  the 
poem,  she  cherishes  the  tale." 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  eloquent  words  of  a 
living  poet:^  — 

^^  Then  they  looked  round  upon  the  earth,  those 
simple-hearted  forefathers  of  ours,  and  said  within 
themselves,  *  Where  is  the  All-Father,  if  All-Father 
there  be  ?  Not  in  this  earth  ;  for  it  will  perish.  Nor 
in  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars ;  for  they  will  perish  too. 
Where  is  He  who  abideth  forever?'  Then  they 
lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  saw,  as  they  thought,  beyond 
smi,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  all  which  changes  and 
will  change,  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  boundless  firma- 
ment of  heaven. 

*^  That  never  changed  ;  that  was  always  the  same. 
The  clouds  and  storms  rolled  far  below  it,  and  all 
the  bustle  of  this  noisy  world ;  but  there  the  sky 
was  still,  as  bright  and  calm  as  ever.  The  All- 
Father  must  be  there,  unchangeable  in  the  unchang- 
ing heaven;  bright,  and  pure,  and  boundless  like 
the  heavens ;  and  like  the  heavens,  too,  silent  and 
far  o& 

"  So  they  named  him  after  the  heaven,  Tuisco  — 
the  God  who  lives  in  the  clear  heaven,  the  heavenly 
Father.  He  was  the  Father  of  gods  and  men ;  and 
man  was  the  son  of  Tuisco  and  Hertha — heaven 
and  earth." 

iC.KiDgA9j,TUGcodN€W9afCf<KL    18W,|».»41. 
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MYTHS  OF  THE  DAWN. 

A/TER  having,  in  my  last  Lecture,  gathered  to- 
gether the  fragments  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
exalted  deity  worshipped  once  by  all  the  members  of 
the  Aryan  stock,  I  shall,  to-day,  examine  some  of 
the  minor  deities,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  they 
too  can  be  referred  to  the  earliest  period  of  Aryan 
speech  and  Aryan  thought,  —  whether  they  too  ex- 
isted before  the  Aryans  broke  up  in  search  of  new 
homes, —  and  whether  their  memory  was  preserved 
more  or  less  distinctly  in  later  days  in  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  the  songs  of  the  Veda.  These  researches 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  more  minute  kind,  and  I 
have  to  ask  for  your  indulgence  if  I  here  enter 
into  details  which  are  of  little  general  interest,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  are  indispensable,  in  order  to 
establish  a  safe  basis  for  speculations  very  apt  to 
mislead  even  the  most  cautious  inquirer. 

I  begin  with  the  myth  of  HermeSy  whose  name  has 
been  traced  back  to  the  Vedic  Saramd.  My  learned 
friend  Professor  Kuhn,^  who  was  the  first  to  analyze 
the  meaning  and  character  of  Saramd^  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  Saramd  meant  storm,  and  that 
the  Sanskrit  word  was  identical  with  the  Teutonic 

1  In  Haupfs  Zeitackrift  flr  Deittgckti  AUertkum,  Ti.  p.  119  uq., 

ai 
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€tarm,  and  with  the  Greek  horme.  No  doubt  the  root 
of  Saramd  is  sar^  to  go,  but  its  derivation  is  by  no 
means  clear,  there  being  no  other  word  in  Sanskrit 
formed  by  ama,  and  with  guna  of  the  radical  voweU 
But  admitting  that  Saramd  meant  originally  the 
runner,  how  does  it  follow  that  the  runner  was  meant 
for  storm  ?  It  is  true  that  SaraafifUf  masc,  derived 
from  the  same  root,  is  said  to  take  in  later  Sanskrit 
the  meahing  of  wind  and  cloud,  but  it  has  never 
been  proved  that  Saranyi^  fern.,  had  these  meanings. 
The  wind,  whether  as  vdta^  vdyu^  manUy  pavana, 
aoiila^  &C.,  is  always  conceived  as  a  masculine  in 
Sanskrit,  and  the  same  applies  generally  to  the  other 
Aryan  languages.  This,  however,  would  be  no  in- 
surmountable objection,  if  there  were  clear  traces  in 
the  Veda  of  Saramd  being  endowed  with  any  of  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  wind.  But  if  we  com- 
pare the  passages  in  which  she  is  mentioned  with 
others  in  which  the  power  of  the  storm  is  described, 
we  find  no  similarity  whatever.  It  is  said  of  Saramd 
that  she  espied  the  strong  stable  of  the  cows  (i.  72, 
8),  that  she  discovered  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  that  she 
went  a  long  journey,  that  she  was  the  first  to  hear 
the  lowing  of  the  cows,  and  perhaps  that  she  led  the 
cows  out  (iii.  31,  6).  She  did  thb  at  the  instance 
of  Indra  and  the  Angiras  (i.62,  3) ;  Brihaapati  (i.  62, 
3)  or  Indra  (iv.  16,  8)  split  the  rock,  and  recovered 
the  cows,  which  cows  are  said  to  give  food  to  the 
children  of  man  (i.  62,  3 ;  72,  8) ;  perhaps,  to  the 
offspring  of  Saramd  herself  (i.  62,  3).     Saramd  ap- 

I  Sm  O^&di^iitras,  ed.  AuAveht,  iv.  4S.  Sirauih,  am  a  mbitMlif«, 
miming,  oocun  Ro,  L  80,  5.  The  Greek  6pft^  corresponds  with  this 
word  in  the  feminine,  bat  not  with  iornmA. 
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pears  in  time  before  Indra  (iv.  16,  8),  and  she  walks 
on  the  right  path  (iv.  45,  7  and  8). 

This  is  aboat  all  that  can  be  learnt  from  the  Rig« 
Veda  as  to  the  character  of  Saramd^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  hymn  in  the  last  book,  which  contains  a 
dialogue  between  her  and  the  Panis^  who  had  robbed 
the  cows.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  that 
hymn :  — 

The  PanU  said :  "  With  what  intention  did  Sara- 
md  reach  this  place  ?  for  the  way  is  far,  and  leads 
tortuously  away.  What  was  your  wish  with  us  ? 
How  was  the  night  ?  ^  How  did  you  cross  the  waters 
of  the  Rasdt''  (1.) 

Saramd  said  :  ^'  I  come,  sent  as  the  messenger  of 
Indra,  desiring,  O  Pams,  your  great  treasures ;  this 
preserved  me  from  the  fear  of  crossing,  and  thus  I 
crossed  the  waters  of  the  Ra%dP  (2.) 

The  Pani% :  **  What  kind  of  man  is  Indra,  O 
Baramd,  what  is  his  look,  he  as  whose  messenger 
thou  camest  from  afar?  Let  him  come  hither,  and 
we  will  make  friends  with  him,  and  then  he  may  be 
the  cowherd  of  our  cows.**  (3.) 

Saramd :  ^'  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  to  be  sub- 
doed,  for  it  is  he  himself  that  /subdues,  he  as  whose 
messenger  I  eame  hither  firom  afar.  Deep  streams 
do  not  overwhelm  him  ;  yon.  Pants,  will  lie  prostrate, 
kiUed  by  Ikdra.''  (4.) 

The  PanU  :  "  Those  cows,  O  Saramd,  which  thou 
desirest,  fly  about  the  ends  of  the  sky,  O  darling. 

1  PariUkiny&  is  expUined  in  tht  DictioMiy  of  Bo«btIingk  and  Roth  in 
the  sense  of  random  travelling.  It  never  hm  that  sense  in  the  Veda,  and 
AS  Saramd  comes  to  the  Pania  in  the  momlngf  the  question,  hew  was  the 
Bight,  is  perfectly  natural. 
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Who  would  give  them  op  to  thee  without  fighting  9 
for  our  weapons  too  are  sharp."  (5.) 

Saramd :  "  Though  your  words,  O  Panis^  be  uncon* 
querablei^  though  your  wretched  bodies  be  arrow- 
proof,*  though  the  way  to  you  be  hard  to  go,  jBri- 
haspati  will  not  bless  you  for  either."  *  (6.) 

The  Panis :  **  That  store,  O  Saramdj  is  fastened  to 
the  rock ;  furnished  with  cows,  horses,  and  treasures. 
Panis  watch  it  who  are  good  watchers ;  thou  art 
come  in  vain  to  this  bright  place."  (7.) 

Saramd :  "  Let  the  Rishis  come  here  fired  with 
8oma^  Aydsya  (Indra^)  and  the  ninefold  Angiras\ 
they  will  divide  this  stable  *  of  cows ;  then  the  Panis 
will  vomit  out  this  speech.''  ®   (8.) 

The  Panis :  "  Even  thus,  O  Saramd^  thou  art  come 
hither  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  gods;  let  us 
make  thee  our  sister,  do  not  go  away  again ;  we  will 
give  thee  part  of  the  cows,  O  darling."   (9.) 

Saramd :  ^<  I  know  nothing  of  brotherhood  or  sister- 
hood ;  Indra  knows  it  and  the  awful  Angiras.  They 
seemed  to  me  anxious  for  their  cows  when  I  came ; 
therefore  get  away  from  here,  O  Panis^  far  away."  ^ 
(10.) 

^  Go  far  away,  Pants,  far  away  ;  let  the  cows  come 
out  straight ;  the  cows  which  BfViaspati  found  hid 
away,  Soma^  the  stones,  and  the  wise  Rishis.^^  (11.) 

In  none  of  these  verses  is  there  the  sllghte&t  indi- 

1  aMnyA,  not  hurtfbl,  B.  R. 

*  anishatjk,  not  to  be  destrojed,  B.  R. 

*  UbkayA,  with  the  accent  on  the  Uit  syllable,  is  dovbtibL 
«  Cf.  i.  eS,  7,  and  B.  R.  B.  ▼. 

«  Arva  is  called  driiha,  Rr.  i.  79,  8. 

*  Will  be  Sony  for  their  former  speech. 
V  vaityah,  in  das  Weite. 
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cation  of  Saramd  as  the  representative  of  the  storm, 
nor  do  the  explanations  of  Indian  commentators, 
which  have  next  to  be  considered,  point  at  all  in  that 
direction. 

Sayana^  in  his  commentary  on  the  Rig-Veda  (L 
6,  5),  tells  the  story  of  Saramd  most  simply.  The 
cows,  he  says,  were  carried  off  by  the  Paitis  from 
the  world  of  the  gods  and  thrown  into  darkness ;  /n- 
dra^  together  with  the  ManUs^  or  storms,  conquered 
them. 

In  the  Anukramanikdj  the  index  to  the  Rigveda- 
sanhitft  (x.  103),  the  story  is  related  in  fuller  detail 
It  is  there  said  that  the  cows  were  hidden  by  the 
demons,  the  Panis ;  that  Indra  sent  the  dog  of  the 
gods,  Saramd^  to  look  for  the  cows ;  and  that  a  par- 
ley took  place  between  her  and  the  Panis,  which 
forms  the  108th  hymn  of  the  last  book  of  the  Rig- 
Veda. 

Further  additions  to  the  story  are  to  be  found  in 
Sdyana^s  Commentary  on  iii.  31,  5.  The  cows  are 
there  called  the  property  of  the  Angiras,  and  it  was 
at  their  instance  that  Indra  sent  the  dog,  and  then, 
being  apprised  of  their  hiding-place,  brought  them 
back  to  the  At^ra^.  So,  at  least,  says  the  com- 
mentator, while  the  text  of  the  hymn  represents  the 
seven  sages,  the  Angiras,  as  taking  themselves  a 
more  active  part  in  effecting  the  breach  in  the  moun- 
tain. Again,  in  his  commentary  on  Rv.  x.  108,  Sdy* 
ana  adds  that  the  cows  belonged  to  Brihaspati,  the 
chief-priest  of  Indra^  that  they  were  stolen  by  the 
Panisy  the  people  of  Valaj  and  that  Indra^  at  Brihaa- 
patVs  instance,  sent  the  dog  Saramd.  The  dog,  after 
crossing  a  river,  came  to  the  town  of  Vala^  and  saw 
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the  cows  in  a  secret  place;  whereupuo  the  PufU 
tried  to  coax  her  to  stay  with  them. 

As  we  read  the  hymn  in  the  text  of  the  Rig-Veda, 
the  parley  between  Saramd  and  the  Panis  would 
seem  to  have  ended  with  Saramd  warning  the  rob- 
bers to  flee  before  the  wrath  of  Indra^  Brihaspatiy  and 
the  Ar^iras.  But  in  the  Brihaddevatd  a  new  trait  is 
added  It  is  there  said,  that,  although  Satamd  de- 
clined to  divide  the  booty  with  the  Panisy  she  asked 
them  for  a  drink  of  milk.  After  having  drunk  the 
milk,  she  recrossed  the  Rasdy  and  when  she  was 
asked  after  the  cow8  by  Indra^  she  denied  having  seen 
them*  Indra  thereupon  kicked  her  with  his  foot,  and 
she  vomited  the  milk,  and  ran  back  to  the  Pa/ifii* 
htdra  then  followed  her,  killed  the  demons,  and  re* 
covered  the  cows. 

This  faithlessness  of  Saramd  is  not  alluded  to  in 
the  hymn ;  and  in  another  passage,  where  it  is  said 
that  Saramd  found  food  for  her  offspring  (Rv.  i.  62, 
3)t  Sdyana  merely  states  that  Saramd^  before  going  to 
look  for  the  cows,  made  a  bargain  with  Indra  that 
her  young  should  receive  milk  and  other  food,  and 
then  proceeded  on  her  journey. 

This  being  nearly  the  whole  evidence  on  which  W6 
must  form  our  opinion  of  the  original  conception  of 
Saramdy  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  meant 
for  the  early  dawn,  and  not  for  the  storm.  In  the 
ancient  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  she  is  never  spoken 
of  as  a  dog,  nor  can  we  find  there  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  her  canine  nature.  This  is  evidently  a  later 
thought,^  and  it  is  high  time  that  this  muoh-talkod-of 

1  It  probably  arote  iVom  Sdrameya  being  lued  aa  a  name  or  epItheC  af 
tlie  dogs  of  Yama.    See  |>age  i76. 
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greyhouod  should  be  driven  out  of  the  Vedio  Pan* 
theon.  There  are  but  few  epithets  of  Saramd  from 
which  we  might  form  a  guess  as  to  her  charaoter. 
She  is  called  supadi^  having  good  feet,  or  quick,  an 
adjective  which  never  occurs  again  in  the  Rig- Veda. 
The  second  epithet,  however,  which  is  applied  to  her, 
iubhagd^  fortunate,  beloved,  is  one  she  shares  in  com« 
mon  with  the  Dawn  —  nay,  which  is  almost  a  stere- 
otyped epithet  of  the  Dawn. 

But  more  than  this.  Of  whom  is  it  so  constantly 
said,  as  of  Saramd^  that  she  appears  before  Indra^ 
that  Indra  follows  her  ?  It  is  Uihas,  the  Dawn,  who 
wakes  first  (i.  123,  2),  who  comes  first  to  the  morn* 
ing  prayer  (i.  133,  2).  The  Sun  follows  behind,  as 
a  man  follows  a  woman  (Rv.  i.  115, 2).^  Of  whom 
is  it  said,  as  of  Saramd,  that  she  brings  to  light  the 
precious  things  hidden  in  darkness?  It  is  £^Aa^,the 
Dawn,  who  reveals  the  bright  treasures  that  were 
covered  by  the  gloom  (i.  123,  6).  She  crosses  the 
water  unhurt  (vi.  64,  4) ;  she  lays  open  the  ends  of 
heaven  (1.  92, 11),  —  those  very  ends  where,  as  the 
FanU  said,  the  cows  were  to  be  found.  She  is  said 
to  break  the  strongholds  and  bring  back  the  cows 
(vii.  75,  7 ;  79,  4).  It  is  she  who,  like  Saramd^  dis- 
tributes wealth  among  the  sons  of  men  (i.  92, 3 ;  123, 
3).  She  possesses  the  cows  (i.  123,  12,  &c.) ;  she  is 
even  called  the  mother  of  the  cows  (iv.  52,  2).  She 
is  said  to  produce  the  cows  and  to  bring  light  (i,  124, 
5) ;  she  is  asked  to  open  the  doors  of  heaven,  and  to 
bestow  on  man  wealth  of  cows  (i.  48,  15).  The 
Angiras,  we  read,  asked  her  for  the  cows  (vi.  65,  5), 
and  the  doors  of  the  dark  stable  are  said  to  be  open^ 
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by  her  (iv.  51,  2).  In  one  place  her  splendor  is  said 
to  be  spreading  as  if  she  were  driving  forth  cattle 
(i.  92,  12) ;  in  another  the  splendors  of  the  dawn  are 
themselves  called  a  drove  of  cows  (iv.  61,  8  ;  62,  6). 
Again,  as  it  was  said  of  Saramd^  that  she  follows  the 
right  path,  the  path  which  all  the  heavenly  powers 
are  ordained  to  follow,  so  it  is  particularly  said  of 
the  Dawn  that  she  wedks  in  the  right  way  (i.  124,  3 ; 
113,  12).  Nay,  even  the  Panis^  to  whom  Saramd  was 
sent  to  claim  the  cows,  are  mentioned  together  with 
Ushas^  the  Dawn.  She  is  asked  to  wake  those  who 
worship  the  gods,  but  not  to  wake  the  Panis  (i.  124, 
10).  In  another  passage  (iv.  51,  3)  it  is  said  that  the 
Panis  ought  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  while 
the  Dawn  rises  to  bring  treasures  for  man. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that  Saramd 
was  but  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Dawn ;  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  idea  of  storm  never  entered 
into  the  conception  of  her.  The  myth  of  which  we 
have  collected  the  fragments  is  clear  enough.  It  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  old  story  of  the  break  of  day. 
The  bright  cows,  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  rain-clouds, 
—  for  both  go  by  the  same  name,  —  have  been  stolen 
by  the  powers  of  darkness,  by  the  Night  and  her  mani- 
fold progeny.  Grods  and  men  are  anxious  fur  their 
return.  But  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  They  are 
hidden  in  a  dark  and  strong  stable,  or  scattered  along 
the  ends  of  the  sky,  and  the  robbers  will  not  restore 
them.  At  last  in  the  farthest  distance  the  first  sirrns 
of  the  Dawn  appear;  she  peers  about,  and  runs  with 
lightning  quickness,  it  may  be,  like  a  hound  after  a 
Bcent,^  across  the  darkness  of  the  sky.     She  is  look* 

1  ErigoMf  the  early-born,  also  called  AUtis,  the  rover,  when  looking  Ibr 
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log  for  something,  and,  following  the  right  path,  she 
has  found  it  She  has  heard  the  lowing  of  the  cows, 
and  she  returns  to  her  starting-place  with  more  in- 
tense splendor.^  After  her  return  there  rises  Indra^ 
the  god  of  light,  ready  to  do  battle  in  good  earnest 
against  the  gloomy  powers,  to  break  open  the  strong 
stable  in  which  the  bright  cows  were  kept,  and  to 
bring  light,  and  strength,  and  life  back  to  his  pious 
worshippers.  This  is  the  simple  myth  of  Saramd\ 
composed  originsdly  of  a  few  fragments  of  ancient 
speech,  such  as :  <^  the  Pa^is  stole  the  cows,"  i.  e.  the 
light  of  day  is  gone ;  "  Saram&  looks  for  the  cows," 
i.  e.  the  Dawn  is  spreading;  ^^Indra  has  burst  the 
dark  stable,"  i.  e.  the  sun  has  risen. 

All  these  are  sayings  or  proverbs  peculiar  to  India, 
and  no  trace  of  Saramd  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
the  mythological  phraseology  of  other  nations.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  the  Greeks  uaid,  ^^  Saramd  herself 
has  been  carried  off  by  Pant,  but  the  gods  will  de- 
stroy her  hiding-place  and  bring  her  back."  This,  too, 
would  originally  have  meant  no  more  than  that  the 
Dawn  who  disappears  in  the  morning  will  come  back' 
in  the  gloaming,  or  with  the  light  of  the  next  day. 
The  idea  that  Pant  wished  to  seduce  Saramd  from 
her  allegiance  to  Indra^  may  be  discovered  in  the 
ninth  verse  of  the  Vedic  dialogue,  though  in  India  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  any  further 
myths.  But  many  a  myth  that  only  germinates  in 
the  Veda  may  be  seen  breaking  forth  in  full  bloom 
in  Homer.     If,  then,  we  may  be  allowed  a  guess,  we 

the  dead  body  of  her  AUher,  Ikarim  (the  fkther  of  Pentlfpe  is  bin  Dtino- 
Mke),  18  led  by  a  dog,  Makn,    See  JacobI*8  Mytkoloffie,  s.  v.  Ikmriui. 

1  Eeribda,  or  Eriboia,  betrmys  to  HertMg  the  hiding-pbce  where  Arm 
WM  k^  a  iNrisoner.    IL  ▼.  885. 
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should  recognize  in  HeleUj  the  sister  of  the  Dioskwvif 
the  Indian  Saramdj  their  named  being  phonetically 
identical,^  not  only  in  every  consonant  and  vowel,  bat 
even  in  their  accent.  Apart  from  all  mythological 
considerations,  Saramd  in  Sanskrit  is  the  same  word 
as  Helena  in  Greek ;  and  anles:^  we  are  prepared  to 
ascribe  such  coincidences  as  Dyaua  and  Zeus^  Varuna 
and  Uranosj  Sarvara  and  Cerberus^  to  mere  accident, 
we  are  bound  to  trace  Sardmd  and  HelSne  back  to 
some  point  from  which  both  could  have  started  in 
common.  The  siege  of  Troy  is  but  a  repetition  of 
the  daily  siege  of  the  E&tst  by  the  solar  powers  that 
every  evening  are  robbed  of  their  brightest  treasures 
in  the  West  That  siege,  in  its  original  form,  is  the 
constant  theme  of  the  hymns  of  the  Veda.  Saramdj 
it  is  true,  does  not  yield  in  the  Veda  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  Pani,  yet  the  first  indications  of  her  faithless- 
ness are  there,  and  the  equivocal  character  of  the 
twilight  which  she  represents  would  fully  account  for 
the  further  development  of  the  Greek  myth.  In  the 
Iliad,  BrisSiSj  the  daughter  of  Brises^  is  one  of  the 
first  captives  taken  by  the  advancing  army  of  the 
West.  In  the  Veda,  before  the  bright  powers  recon- 
quer the  light  that  had  been  stolen  by  PaQJ,  they  are 
said  to  have  conquered  the  offspring  of  Brisaya. 
That  daughter  of  Brises  is  restored  to  Achilles  when 
bis  glory  begins  tx)  set,  just  as  all  the  first  loves  of 
solar  heroes  return  to  them  in  the  last  moments  of 
their  earthly  career.*  And  as  the  Sanskrit  name 
Paiiis  betrays  the  former  presence  of  an  r,*  Paris 

^  At  to  Sk.  m  s  Greek  n,  mm  Curtiun,  Grundt&ge,  ii.  13L 
*  See  Cox,  TaU»  fff  Argv§  and  Thtbes^  Introduction,  p  00. 
S  I  state  this  very  hesitatingly,  because  the  etymology  of  Pa9^  is  u 
doubtAil  as  that  of  Parti,  and  it  is  useless  almost  to  compare  mythological 
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himself  might  be  identified  with  the  robber  who 
tempted  Saramd.  I  lay  do  stress  on  Helen  calling 
herself  a  dog  (IL  vi.  344),  but  that  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Zeus,  (duhild  Divah),  the  sister  of  the 
JHoskuroij  was  one  of  the  many  personifications  of 
the  Dawn,  I  have  never  doubted.  Whether  she  is 
carried  off  by  Theseus  or  by  Fai'is^  she  is  always  re* 
conquered  for  her  rightful  husband ;  she  meets  him 
again  at  the  setting  of  his  life,  and  dies  with  him 
pardoned  and  glorified.  This  is  the  burden  of  many  a 
Dawn  myth,  and  it  is  the  burden  of  the  story  of  Helena 
But  who  was  SdramSyal  His  name  certainly 
approaches  very  near  to  Hermeias^  or  Hermes,  and 
though  the  exact  form  corresponding  to  SdramSya 
in  Greek  would  be  HeremeiaSj  yet  in  proper  names 
a  slight  anomaly  like  this  may  pass.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  Rig -Veda  tells  us  even  less  of  S/fro- 
mSpa  than  of  Saramd.  It  never  calls  any  special 
deity  the  son  of  Saramdj  but  allows  us  to  take  the 
name  in  its  appellative  sense,  namely,  connected 
with  Saramd  or  the  dawn.  If  Hermdas  is  Sira* 
miya^  it  is  but  another  instance  of  a  mythological 
germ  withering  away  in  one  country,  and  spread- 
ing most  luxuriantly  in  another.  Dyaus  in  the  Veda 
is  the  mere  shadow  of  a  deity  if  compared  with  the 

names,  without  first  discovering  their  etymological  intention.  Mr.  Cox,  fai 
his  Introduction  to  the  Tnle$  of  Arffot  and  Thebei  (p.  90),  endeavors  to 
show  that  Palis  belongs  to  the  class  of  bright  solar  heroes.  Yet  if  th« 
germ  of  the  Jiiad  is  the  baUle  between  the  s>lar  and  nocturnal  powers, 
Paris  surely  belongs  to  the  latter,  and  he  whose  destiny  it  is  to  kill  AchiUM 
in  the  Wetiem  yaUi, 

^futri  TuSre  tciv  ^  Tldpic  kcH  ^6l0oc  'AKoXhji 
*E&dXbv  koin*  dXiauaiv  ivl  Zxat^i  iriX^iv, 

«oald  haidl/  haw  been  himself  of  solar  or  Temal  lineaga. 
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Greek  Zetis ;  Varunay  on  the  contrary,  has  asaumed 
much  greater  proportions  in  India  than  Uranos  in 
Greece,  and  the  same  applies  to  Vritraj  as  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  Orihros.  Bat  though  we  know 
so  little  about  Bdramiya  in  the  Veda,  the  little  we 
know  of  him  is  certainly  compatible  with  a  rudi- 
mentary Hermes.  As  Sdramiya  would  be  the  son 
of  the  twilight,  or,  it  may  be,  the  first  breeze  of 
the  dawn,  so  Hermes  is  born  early  in  the  morning. 
(Horn.  Hym.  Merc.  17.)  As  the  Dawn  in  the  Veda 
is  brought  by  the  bright  Harits^  so  Hermes  is  called 
the  leader  of  the  Charites  (i7y€/x^v  XapiT<Di).  In  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Rig -Veda  (vii.  64,  55)  we  find 
a  number  of  verses  strung  together  as  it  would  seem 
at  random,  to  be  used  as  magical  formulae  for  send- 
ing people  to  sleep.i  The  principal  deity  invoked 
is  Vdsioshpatiy  which  means  lord  or  guardian  of  the 
bouse,  a  kind  of  Lar.  In  two  of  these  verses,  the 
being  invoked,  whatever  it  be,  is  called  Sdramiya^ 
and  is  certainly  addressed  as  a  dog,  the  watch-dog 
of  the  house.  In  the  later  Sanskrit  also,  sdrameya 
is  said  to  mean  dog.  Sdrameya^  if  it  is  here  to  be 
taken  as  the  name  of  a  deity,  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  tutelary  deity,  the  peep  of  day  con- 
ceived as  a  person,  watching  unseen  at  the  doors  of 
heaven  during  the  night,  and  giving  his  first  bark  in 
the  morning.  The  same  morning  deity  would  natu- 
rally have  been  supposed  to  watch  over  the  houses 
of  man.  The  verses  addressed  to  him  do  not  tell 
us  much:  — 

"  Guardian  of  the  house,  destroyer  of  evil,  who 
assumest  all  forms,  be  to  us  a  helpful  friend."  (1.) 

1  In  Tiil.  47,  U,  Udut  is  asked  to  cany  off  sleeplessnoM 
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^  When  thou,  bright  Sdrameya^  openest  thy  tr;eth| 
O  red  one,  spears  seem  to  glitter  on  thy  jaw^  as 
thou  swallowest.     Sleep,  sleep/'  (2.) 

"  Bark  at  the  thief,  Sdrameyay  or  at  the  roDl)er9 
O  restless  one !  Now  thou  barkest  at  the  worship- 
pers of  Indra ;  why  dost  thou  distress  us  ?  Sleep^ 
sleep!"  (3.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  guardian  of  the  house 
( Vdstoshpali),  addressed  in  the  first  verse,  is  in- 
tended to  be  addressed  in  the  next  verses;  it  is 
equally  doubtful  whether  Sdramepa  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  proper  name  at  all,  or  whether  it  simply  means 
l({>o9,  bright,  or  speckled  like  the  dawn.  But  if  Sdra- 
meya  is  a  proper  name,  and  if  he  is  meant  for  the 
guardian  of  the  house,  no  doubt  it  is  natural  to  com- 
pare him  with  the  Hermes  propylaeoSy  prothyraeos^ 
and  prortao^,  and  with  the  Ifermae  in  public  places 
and  private  houses  in  Greece.^   Dr.  Kuhn  thinks  that 

1  M.  Michel  Br^al,  who  has  so  ably  analyzed  the  myth  of  Cacus  ( Flercule 
€t  Cacu$;  Eiud%  de  Mythohgie  Comparee^  Paris,  1863),  and  whose  more 
recent  essay,  Le  Mythe  <t  (Edipe^  constitutes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
science  of  mythology,  has  sent  me  the  following  note  on  Hermes  as  the 
guardian  of  houses  and  public  places,  which,  with  his  kind  permission,  I 
beg  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  my  readers:  — 

**  A  propos  d)i  dieu  Hermes,  je  demande  k  vous  soumettre  qnelqnes  rap- 
prochements, n  me  semble  que  Texplication  d^Herm^s  comme  diei  dn 
cr^puscule  n'^puise  pas  tons  les  attributa  de  cette  divinity.  II  est  encors 
le  protecteur  des  propri^t^s,  il  pr^ide  aux  trouvailles:  les  homes  plac^ 
dan.s  les  champs,  dans  les  rues  et  k  la  ports  des  temples,  ont  re^u,  nu  moins 
en  Hpparence,  son  nom.  Est-ce  bien  1&  le  m6me  dieu,  ou  n*avons-nou8  paa 
encore  id  un  exemple  de  ces  confusions  de  mots  dont  vous  avex  ^t^  le 
premier  it  signaler  Timportance?  Void  comment  Je  m'explique  cet  amal- 
game. 

"  Nous  avons  en  grec  le  mot  ipfia,  qui  d^igne  une  pierre,  nne  borne,  vr. 
poteau;  kppiv  etippic,  le  pied  dn  lit;  ipfuucec,  des  tas  de  pierres;  ippin^ 
un  base  de  sable;  ippariQ^,  veut  dire  je  charge  nn  vaissean  de  son  lest,  et 
ipuoyhf^eitC  d^igne  d*une  mani^re  g^^rale  nn  tailleur  de  pierres.  D  eft 
dair  que  tons  oee  mots  n*ont  rien  de  common  avec  le  dieu  Herm^ 
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ke  can  discover  in  SAmmiya  the  god  of  sleep,  but  in 
our  hymn  he  would  rather  seem  to  be  a  disturber  ot 
sleep.  One  other  coincidence,  however,  might  be 
pointed  out  The  guardian  of  the  bouse  is  called  a 
destroyer  of  eyil,  more  particularly  of  illness,  and 
the  same  power  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Bermes. 
(raus.  ix.  22,  2.) 

We  may  admit,  then,  that  Hermes  and  SdranUya 
started  from  the  same  point,  but  their  history  diverged 
Tery  early.  Sdramiya  hardly  attained  a  definite  per- 
M>nality,  Hermes  grew  into  one  of  the  principal  gods 
of  Greece.  While  Saramdf  in  India,  stands  on  the 
threshold  that  separates  the  gods  of  light  from  tbe 
gods  of  darkness,  carrying  messages  from  one  to  tbe 
other,  and  inclining  sometimes  to  the  one,  sometimes 
to  the  other,  Hermes^  the  god  of  the  twilight,  betrays 
his  equivocal  nature  by  stealing,  though  only  in  fun, 
the  herds  of  ApoUo^  but  restoring  them  without  tbe 
violent  combat  that  is  waged  for  tbe  same  herds  in 
India  between  Indra^  the  bright  god,  and  Valuy  the 
robber.      In   India  the  Dawn  brings  the  light,  in 

"  Mais  nom  trooToiis  d*an  autre  cdt^  le  diminntif  ipfdSiov  on  epfi&Stam, 
^«e  lea  ancient  traduiaent  par  '  petite  atatne  d^Herm^a.'  Je  crola  que  c*eet 
oe  mot  qui  a  aervi  de  traBaition  et  qui  uoua  a  valu  cea  pierrea  groaai^remeat 
taiW^f  dans  le^quelles  on  a  voula  recounaftre  le  dieu,  devenn  d^a-lora  le 
patron  dea  prDpri^tairea,  malgr^  aa  reputation  de  vK>Ieur.  Quant  k  tpfiotov, 
^vA  d^gae  les  trouvatllea,  je  ne  aaie  «i  o^est  kTld^e  d^Hcrm^  eu  kcelle  de 
borne  (conune  marquant  la  limitede  la  propri^^)  qu*il  faut  rappnrter  ce  mot. 

**  II  reatenit  encore  k  ezpliquer  un  autre  attribut  d^Herm^  —  celui  de 
r^oquenoe.  ICaia  je  ne  me  renda  paa  bien  eompte  de  la  vraie  nature  do 
rapport  qui  unit  le  mot  Herm^a  avec  J^  mota  oomme  ip/irfveOi^,  kpfjofim^. 

**  J*ai  ovbli^  de  voua  indiquer  d*o&  je  fkia  venir  lee  mota  eomme  ^i^io, 
tte.  Je  lea  croia  dMv^  du  yerbe  dpyia,  fyy^t  ^^  ^^^f^  <|a*  ipfM  eerait  poot 
ipyfta,«t  de  la  mdme  frmllle  que  tpKO^,  L'eaprit  rade  eat-il  primltif  t 
Oela  ne  roe  pai«tt  paa  certain.  Peut-^tre  cea  mota  aoat-ila  de  la  m^OM 
Aunille  qna  le  Jatia  amtre,  erdmmj  areidtt,  etc** 
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Ghreece  the  Twilight  is  itsdf  supposed  to  haTe  stolen 
it,  or  to  hold  back  the  light,^  and  Hermes^  the  twi- 
light, surrenders  the  booty  when  challenged  by  the 
sun-god  Apollo.  Afterwards  the  fancy  of  Greek 
poets  takes  free  flight,  and  out  of  common  clay 
gradually  models  a  divine  image.  But  even  in  the 
Hermes  of  Homer  and  other  poets  we  can  frequently 
discover  the  original  traits  of  a  Biramiya^  if  we  take 
that  word  in  the  sense  of  twilight,  and  look  on 
Hermes  as  a  male  representative  of  the  light  of  the 
morning.  He  loves  Herse^  the  dew,  and  Aglaurog^ 
her  sister ;  among  hb  sons  is  KephaloSj  the  head  of 
the  day.  He  is  the  herald  of  the  gods,  so  is  the  twi- 
light, so  was  Sarama^  the  messenger  of  Indra.  He 
is  the  spy  of  the  nigbt  [wkto^  ^imyvrfrqp)  ]  he  sends 
sleep  and  dreams ;  the  bird  of  the  morning,  the 
cock,  stands  by  his  side.  Lastly,  he  is  the  guide  o€ 
travellers,  and  particularly  of  the  souls  who  travel  on 
their  last  journey ;  he  is  the  Psychopompos,  And 
here  he  meets  again,  to  some  extent,  with  the  Vedlc 
Sdramiya.  The  Vedic  poets  have  imagined  two 
dogs  belonging  to  Yama^  the  lord  of  the  departed 
spirit.  They  are  called  the  messengers  of  Yscma^ 
blood-thirsty,  broad-snouted,  brown,  four-eyed,  pale, 
and  sdramiya^  the  dawn-children.  The  departed  is 
told  to  pass  them  by  on  his  way  to  the  Fathers,  who 
are  rejoicing  with  Yama ;  Yama  is  asked  to  protect 
the  departed  from  these  dogs ;  and,  finally,  the  dogs 
themselves  are  implored  to  grant  life  to  the  living 
and  to  let  them  see  the  %\m  again.  These  two  dogs 
represent  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  many  conceptions 

1  A  similar  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Veda  (t.  79,9),  where  Ui^at  is  asked 
to  wt  quickly,  that  fhe  sun  -maj  not  hurt  her  with  his  light,  like  a  thief. 
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of  morning  and  evening,  or,  as  we  should  say,  of 
Time,  unless  we  comprehend  in  the  same  class  of 
ideas  the  "  two  white  rats,"  which,  in  the  fable,  gnaw 
the  root  the  culprit  laid  hold  of  when,  followed  by 
a  furious  elephant,  be  rushed  into  a  well  and  saw  at 
the  bottom  the  dragon  with  open  jaws,  and  the  four 
serpents  in  the  four  corners  of  the  well.  The  furious 
elephant  is  explained  by  the  Buddhist  moralist  as 
death,  the  well  as  the  earth,  the  dragon  as  hell,  the 
four  serpents  as  the  four  elements,  the  root  of  the 
shrub  as  the  root  of  human  life,  the  two  white  rats 
as  sun  and  moon,  which  gradually  consume  the  life 
of  man.^  In  Greece,  Hermes^  a  child  of  the  Dawn, 
with  its  fresh  breezes,  was  said  to  carry  off  the  soul 
of  the  departed ;  in  India,  Morning  and  Evening,' 
like  two  dogs,  were  fabled  to  watch  for  their  prey, 
and  to  lay  hold  of  those  who  could  not  reach  the 
blessed  abode  of  the  Father.  Greece,  though  sb« 
recognized  Hermes  as  the  guide  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  did  not  degrade  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
watch-dog  of  Hades.  These  watch-dogs,  Kerberos 
and  Ort/iros,  represent,  however,  like  the  two  dogs  of 
Yama,  the  gloom  of  the  morning  and  evening,  here 
conceived  as  hostile  and  demoniacal  powers.  Orthros 
is  the  dark  spirit  that  is  to  be  fought  by  the  Sun  in 
the  morning,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  Vritra]  but 
Hermes,  too,  is  said  to  rise  Mhrios^  in  the  gloom  of 


1  Of.  Stanislas  Julien.  /"/C*  Avaddruis^  Conta  et  Apologues  Tndieru  (Paris, 
1859),  vol.  i.  p.  190.  Dr.  Rost,  The  Cfiintie  and  Japanese  Bepositoi-y,  No.  ▼. 
p.  217.  History  of  Barkutm  and  Josnphat^  ascribed  to  John  of  Damasciia 
(about  740  a.  d.),  chap.  xii. ;  Fables  rf PUpay\  Oesta  Bcmanorum  (Swane*a 
translation,  vol.  ii.  No.  88),  &c 

s  Day  and  Night  are  called  the  outstretched  arms  of  death,  KauthltaU 
br.  ii.  9:  atha  mptjor  ha  v&  etau  vrl^ab&h<i  yad  ahor&tre. 
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tile  morning.  Kerberos  is  the  darkness  of  night,  to 
be  fought  by  HerakUsy  the  Night  herself  being  called 
Sarvari  ^  in  Sanskrit  Hermes^  as  well  as  Kerberos, 
is  called  irikephaloB^  with  three  heads,  and  so  is 
Triiira$y  the  brother  of  Sturtm^^  another  name  of 
the  Dawn.* 

There  is  one  point  still  to  be  considered,  namely, 
whether,  by  the  poets  of  the  Veda,  the  dawn  is  ever 
conceived  as  a  dog,  and  whether  there  is  in  the  hymns 
themselves  any  foundation  for  the  later  legends  which 
speak  of  Saramd  as  a  dog.  Professor  Kubn  thinks 
that  the  word  iimay  which  occurs  in  the  Ved8^  is  a 
secondary  form  of  ivan^  meaning  dog,  and  that  such 
passages  as  "  snn&m  huvema  magbavanam  Indram" 
(iii.  31,  22)  should  be  translated,  '<  Let  us  invoke  the 
dog,  the  mighty  Indra."  If  this  were  so,  we  might 
prove,  no  doubt,  that  the  Dawn  also  was  spoken  of 
fS  a  dog.  For  we  read  (iv.  3, 11) :  ^'  Sun&m  narah 
pari  sadan  ushasam,"  ^  Men  surrounded  the  dog,  the 
Dawn."  But  does  iuna  ever  mean  dog  ?  Never,  it 
would  seem,  if  used  by  itself.  In  all  the  passages 
where  this  word  iundm  occurs,  it  means  for  the  sake 
of  happiness,  auspiciously.^  It  is  particularly  used 
with  verbs  meaning  to  invoke  (hve),  to  worship  (pa- 
risad),  to  pray  (i^).^    There  is  not  a  single  passage 

1  See  M.  M.,  ''THBtOetcpkom  VriUnJUmV*  in  Knhn's  Zeittchri/t,  y.  148. 

s  Hermefl  trikepbalos,  Gerhard,  Gr,  Myth,  281, 8. 

s  That  Kerberos  is  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  iarvart,  night,  was 
iwinted  out  bv  me  in  the  JVan$aetiomt  of  Ma  PkUoL  8oe.,  April  14, 1848. 
fia63^  a  comtption  of  iiarfar«,  is  vindicated  as  the  name  of  daybreak, 
iydma,  black,  as  the  nam*  of  nii^ht&Il,  by  the  KautiiUaJd-Mhmarui,  ii.  9 
$eq.  (Ind.  Stud.  \l  299.)  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  artificial  explanation,  but 
H  shows  a  vague  recollection  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  two  dogs. 

4  1 117, 18,  iii.  81,  29;  iv.  8,  U;  67,  4;  57,  8;  vi.  16,  4;  x.  102,  8;  ISI^ 
7;  1«0,  ft. 

8  Of  Mn,  we  find  the  nominaUve  hi  (viL  58, 5;  x.  88,  4);  the  M0«« 
82 
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where  iundm  could  be  taken  for  dog.  Bat  tbera 
are  compounds  in  which  iuna  would  seem  to  have 
that  meaning.  In  viii.  46,  28,  &und^i%hitam  most 
Ukely  means  carried  by  dogs,  and  in  Sundsirau  we 
have  the  name  of  a  couple  of  deities,  the  former  of 
which  is  said  to  be  &una^  the  latter  Sirc^  Tdska 
recognizes  in  J^una  a  name  of  Vdi/u^  or  the  wind,  in 
Sira  a  name  of  Aditya^  or  the  sun.  Another  au- 
thority, Saunaka^  declares  Stma  to.  be  a  name  of 
Indray  Sira  a  name  of  Vdytu  Asval&yana  (Srauta- 
sutra,  ii.  20)  declares  that  l^undsirau  may  be  meant 
for  Vdyu^  or  iox  Indra^  or  for  Indra  and  SHrya  to- 
gether. This  shows,  at  all  events,  that  the  meaning 
of  the  two  names  was  doubtful,  even  among  early 
native  theologians.  The  fact  is  that  the  Sundsirau 
occur  but  twice  in  the  Rig -Veda,  in  a  harvest-hymn. 
Blessings  are  pronounced  on  the  plough,  the  cattle, 
the  laborers,  the  farrow  ;  and  among  the  rest  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  addressed  to  the  dun^irau :  — 

"  O  Sundsirau^  be  pleased  with  this  prayer.  The 
milk  which  you  make  in  heaven,  pour  it  down  upon 
this  earth."  (5.)     And  again  :  — 

^  May  the  ploughshares  cut  the  earth  with  good 
luck !  May  the  ploughers  with  the  oxen  follow  with 
good  luck !  May  Parjanya  (the  god  of  rain)  give 
good  luck  with  fat  and  honey !  May  the  iSundsirau 
give  us  good  luck  ! " 

Looking  at  these  passages,  and  at  the  whole  hymn 
from  which  they  are  taken,  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr. 
Both,  who,  in  his  notes  to  the  Nirukta,  thinks  that 

Mtire  Ivinam  (i.  161, 13;  ix.  101, 1 ;  101, 18);  the  genitive  Aknah  (i.  188, 
4;  {▼.  18,  8;  viii.  65,  8);  the  nom.  dual  iwiak  (IL  89,  4),  and  ^v8iMa,z.  14, 
10iU,ll.    Also  ^TftpadA^.  X.  Id,  6. 
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Stra  may  in  this  compound  mean  the  ploughsharci 
and  0ttna  some  other  part  of  the  plough.  Sira  might 
have  that  meaning,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
funa  ever  meant  any  part  of  the  plough.  It  will 
appear,  if  we  read  the  hymn  more  attentively,  that 
its  author  clearly  addresses  the  two  &undsirau  differ- 
ently from  the  plough,  the  ploughshare,  the  furrow. 
They  are  asked  to  send  rain  from  heaven,  and  they 
are  addressed  together  with  Parjanya^  himself  a  deity, 
the  god  of  rain.  There  is  another  verse  quoted  by 
Aivaldyanay  in  which  Indra  is  called  ^undsira} 
"What  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  is  we  cannot 
tell.  It  may  be  Suna^  as  Dr.  Kuhn  would  suggesti 
the  dog,  whether  meant  for  Vdyu  or  Indra^  and  Sirc^ 
the  sun  or  the  furrow ;  or  it  may  be  a  very  old  name 
for  the  dog-star,  called  the  Dog  and  the  Sun,  and  in 
that  case  siray  or  its  derivative  sairya^  would  give  us 
the  etymon  of  Seirios?  But  all  this  is  doubtful,  and 
there  is  nothing,  at  all  events,  to  justify  us  in  ascrib- 
ing  to  hina  the  meaning  of  dog  in  any  passage  of 
the  Veda. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigations  as  to  the  orig- 
Inal  meaning  of  Saramdj  we  had  occasion  to  allude 
to  another  name,  derived  from  the  same  root  sar^  and 
to  which  the  meaning  of  cloud  and  wind  is  equally 
ascribed  by  Professor  Euhn,  namely,  SaranyHj  fem. 

Where  saranyii  is  used  as  a  masculine,  its  meaning 
is  by  no  means  clear.  In  the  61st  hymn  of  the  tenth 
book  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  continuous 

1  Indram  yajam  fon&slram  asmin  jajne  hayftmahe,  sa  vljesho  pra  na 
gyishat. 

s  Cortius,  Gfimdiig€^  H.  188,  derlyes  leipUK  from  mwt,  ir  deh,  howvTM; 
would  hare  given  aiotog  or  aioioi,  rather  than  aeioioc. 
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thread  of  thought  The  verse  in  which  Saranyu  oq« 
ours  is  addressed  to  the  kings  MUra  and  Varut^  and  it 
is  said  there  that  Saranyu  went  to  them  in  search  of 
the  cows.  The  commentator  here  explains  Saranyu 
unhesitatingly  by  Yama  (iara^aiiila).  In  the  next 
verse  Saranyu  is  cdled  a  horse,  just  as  SaranyH  (fern.) 
is  spoken  of  as  a  mare ;  but  he  is  called  the  son  of 
him,  i.  e.,  according  to  S&ys^ia,  of  Varuna.^  In  iiL 
32, 5,  Indra  is  said  to  cause  the  waters  to  come  forth 
together  with  the  SaranyuSy  who  are  here  mentioned 
very  much  like  the  Angiras  in  other  places,  as  helpers 
of  Indra  in  the  great  battle  against  Vritra  or  Vala. 
In  i.  62,  4,  the  common  epithets  of  the  Angiras 
{navagva  and  dasagva)  are  applied  to  the  SaranyuSj 
and  there  too  Indra  is  said  to  have  torn  Vala  asunder 
with  the  Saranyus.  I  believe,  therefore,  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  Saranyus  in  the  plural,  a 
name  of  like  import  as  that  of  the  Angiras,  possibly 
as  that  of  the  Maruts,  and  Saranyu  in  the  singular, 
a  name  of  the  son  of  Varuifa  or  of  Yama. 

Of  Saranyu^  too,  as  a  femcde  deity,  we  learn  but 
little  from  the  hymns  of  the  Big-Veda ;  and  though 
we  ought  always  to  guard  against  mixing  up  the 
ideas  of  the  Rishis  with  those  of  their  commentators, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  case  of  Saranyd  we 
should  hardly  understand  what  is  said  of  her  by 
the  Rishis  without  the  explanations  given  by  later: 
writers,  such  as  Ydska,  oannaka^  and  others.  The 
classical  and  often-quoted  passage  about  Saraifyu  is ' 
found  Rv.  X.  17,  2 :  — 

I  He  is  called  there  jaranjn,  flrom  a  root  irhich  in  Greek  maj  hay* 
^ieUad  Oorg6.     Cf.  Kahn,  iSeOMAri/t,  I  460.    Erim^  and  Gmrgom  ai« 

L  identified  in  Greek. 
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^Toashfar  makes  a  wedding  for  his  daughter,  thus 
Biiying  the  whole  world  comes  together;  the  mothelr 
of  Yama^  being  wedded,  the  wife  of  the  great  Vtva:svai 
has  perished  " 

^*  They  hid  the  immortal  from  the  mortals,  making 
one  like  her  they  have  given  her  to  Vivasvat.  But 
she  bore  the  Ahnns  when  this  happened,  and  SaranyA 
left  two  couples'  behind.^* 

Y&ska  (xii.  10)  explains:  ^  SaranyH^  the  daughtei 
of  TvasUoTy  had  twins  from  Vlvasvat^  the  sun.  She 
placed  another  like  her  in  her  place,  changed  her 
form  into  that  of  a  horse,  and  ran  off.  Vivasvaty  the 
sUti,  likewise  assumed  the  form  of  a  horse,  followed 
her,  and  embraced  her.  Hence  the  two  ASvins  were 
bom,  and  the  substitute  (Savarnd)  bore  Afanu.^^ 
Y&ska  likewise  states  that  the  first  twins  of  SaranyA 
art  by  etymologists  supposed  to  be  Madhyama  and 
MddfiyanUkd  Vdchj  by  mythologists  Yama  and  Yami] 
and  he  adds  at  the  end,  in  order  to  explain  the  dis- 
appearance of  Bardnydy  that  the  night  vanishes  when 
the  sun  rises.  iTiis  last  remark,  however,  is  ex- 
plained or  corrected  by  the  coihmentatori^  who  says 
that  Ushas^  the  dawn,  wfttt  the  wife  of  Aditya^  thd 
Bun,  and  that  she,  and  not  the  night,  disappears  at 
the  tirne  of  sunrise. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  I  shall  add  a  few  par-> 
ticulars  from  ^aunaka's.  Brihaddevatfi.  He  says  that 
^ashlar  had  a  couple  of  children,  SaranyA  and 
Triiirfu  (Trikephalos) ;  that  he  gave  SaranyA  to 

1  One  cojple,  accohling  to  Dr.  Kuhn,  ZeUa^uift  fikr  VergUkkench 
Sprac1{for$chiing^  i.  p.  441. 

S  SamkfihetMito  Bh&shyakaro  *tihkm  nltAha.  Adityasya  *n8h&  j&ytat, 
llldityodaye  'ntardbtyate.  It  is  possible,  of  coorae,  to  speak  of  the  lUwtt 
both  as  the  begiimiug  of  the  day,  aud  as  the  end  of  the  night. 
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Tivasvaty  and  that  she  bore  bim  Yama  and  Tamil 
they  were  twins,  but  Yama  was  the  elder  of  the  twa 
Then  Saranyu  made  a  woma^  like  herself,  gave  her 
the  children,  and  went  away.  Vivasvat  was  deceived, 
and  the  substitute  (Savarnd)  bore  him  a  child,  ManUy 
as  bright  as  his  father.  Afterwards  Vivasval  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  and  assuming  himself  the  form 
of  a  horse,  rushed  after  Saranyu^  and  she  became  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  mother  of  Ndsatya  and  Da$ra^ 
who  are  called  the  two  Aivins^  or  horsemen. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  these  legends  is 
old  and  genuine,  and  how  much  was  invented  after- 
wards to  explain  certain  mythological  phrases  occur- 
ring in  the  Big- Veda. 

Saranyuy  the  water-woman,^  as  the  daughter  of 
Tvash^ar  (maker),  who  is  also  called  &avUar  (creator), 
VUvarUpa^  having  ail  forms  (x.  10,  5)  —  as  the  wife 
of  Vivasvat  (also  called  Gandharva^  x.  10,  4),  as  the 
mother  of  Yama  —  as  hidden  by  the  immortals  from 
the  eyes  of  mortals  —  as  replaced  by  another  wife, 
and  again  as  the  mother  of  the  Aivins  —  all  this  is 
ancient,  and  confirmed  by  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda. 
But  the  legend  of  Saranyu  and  Vivasvat  assuming 
the  form  of  horses,  may  be  meant  simply  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  name  of  their  children,  the  Aivins 
(equini  or  equites).  The  legend  of  Manu  l>eing  the 
son  of  Vivasvat  and  Savarnd  may  be  intended  as  an 
explanation  of  the  names  Manu  Vaivasvata^  and 
Manu  Sdvarni. 

1  In  z.  10, 4, 1  take  QmAarva  for  Vhatvat^  Afi^  ToM  tot  aartmjf^ 
in  Accordance  with  S&yapa,  though  differing  fVom  Prore8M>r  Kuhn.  In  th« 
next  verse  janitd  is  not  father,  but  creator,  and  belongs  to  Tvtuktd  tavUA 
wUvarHpah^  the  father  of  Sartm^  or  the  creator  in  general  in  his  solar 
dMracter  cf  Savitar, 
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Ihrofessor  Euhn  has  identified  Saranyu  with  the 
Greek  Erir^ys.  With  this  identification  I  fully  agree. 
I  had  arrived  independently  at  the  same  identified* 
tion,  and  we  had  discussed  the  problem  together 
before  Dr.  Kuhn's  essay  was  published.  But  our 
agreement  ends  with  the  name ;  and  after  having 
given  a  careful,  and,  I  hope,  impartial  consideration 
to  my  learned  friend's  analysis,  I  feel  confirmed 
rather  than  shaken  in  the  view  which  I  entertained 
of  Saranyu  from  the  first  Professor  Kuhn,  adopting 
in  the  main  the  views  of  Professor  Roth,  explains  the 
myth  as  follows :  — "  Tvashtar^  the  creator,  prepares 
the  wedding  for  his  daughter  SaranyH^  i  e.  the  fleet, 
impetuous,  dark,  storm-cloud  ( Sturm wolke),  which 
in.  the  beginning  of  all  things  soared  in  space.  He 
gives  to  her  as  husband  Vtvasvaty  the  brilliant,  the 
light  (^  the  celestial  heights  —  according  to  later 
views,  which,  for  the  sake  of  other  analogies,  I  can- 
not share,  the  sun-god  himself.  Light  and  cloudy 
darkness  beget  two  couples  of  twins :  first,  Yama^  i.  e. 
the  twin,  and  Yatnij  the  twin-sister  (a  word  which 
suggests  itself) ;  secondly,  the  two  AivinSy  the  horse- 
men. But  after  this  the  mother  disappears,  L  e.  the 
chaotic,  storm-shaken  dimness;  the  gods  hide  her, 
and  she  leaves  behind  two  couples.  To  Vtvasvat 
there  remains,  as  his  wife,  but  one  like  her,  an  anony- 
mous woman,  not  further  to  be  defined.  The  latest 
tradition  (Vishnu  Purfti^a,  p.  266)  calls  her  Chhdyd^ 
shadow,  i.  e.  the  myth  knows  of  no  other  wife  to  give 
to  him. " 

Was  this  the  (Original  conception  of  the  myth? 
Was  SaranyH  the  storm-cloud,  which  in  the  begin- 
ning of  all  things  was  soaring  in  infinite  space  ?     Is 
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it  possible  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  snch  a  be* 
ing,  as  described  by  Professor  Roth  and  Professor 
Kubn?  And  if  not,  how  is  the  origincd  idea  of  Sa^ 
ranyH  to  be  discovered  ? 

There  is  but  one  way,  I  believe,  for  discovering 
the  original  meaning  of  Sarany^^  namely,  to  find  out 
whether  the  attributes  and  acts  peculiar  to  Sarany^ 
are  ever  ascribed  to  other  deities  whose  nature  is  less 
obscure.  The  first  question,  therefore,  we  have  to 
ask  is  this,  —  Is  there  any  other  deity  who  is  said  to 
have  given  birth  to  twins  ?  There  is,  namely,  Ushas^ 
the  Dawn.  We  read  (iiL  39,  3)  in  a  hymn  which 
describes  the  sunrise  under  the  usual  imagery  of  ill* 
dra  conquering  darkness  and  recovering  the  sun :  — 

*»  The  mother  of  the  twins  has  borne  the  twins ; 
the  tip  of  my  tongue  falls,  for  she  approaches ;  the 
twins  that  are  born  assume  form-*- they,  the  con« 
querors  of  darkness,  that  have  come  at  the  foot  of 
the  sun.*' 

We  might  have  guessed  from  the  text  itself,  even 
without  the  help  of  the  commentator,  that  the 
•*  mother  of  the  twins  "  here  spoken  of  is  the  Dawn ; 
bnt  it  may  be  stated  that  the  commentator,  too, 
adopts  this  view. 

The  next  question  is.  Is  there  any  other  deity  who 
IB  spoken  of  as  a  horse,  or  rather,  as  a  mare  ?  There 
is,  namely,  Ushas^  the  Dawn.  The  sun,  no  doubt,  10 
the  deity  most  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  horse.^ 
But  the  Dawn  also  is  not  only  called  rich  in  horses, 
and  represented  as  carried  by  them,  but  she  is  herself 
compared  to  a  horse.     Thus,  i.  30,  29,  and  iv.  62,  2,' 

*  Hhre  nk  chitre  arushi;  or,  better,  mvota  chitro. 
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the  Dawn  is  likened  to  a  mare,  and  in  the  latter  pas« 
Bage  she  is  called  at  the  same  time  the  friend  of  the 
Ahins.  In  the  Mah&bh&rata  (Adiparva,  2599)  the 
mother  of  the  Aiivins  is  said  to  have  the  form  of  a 
mare,  vadavd.^ 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  couple,  the  Sun  and  the 
Dawn,  that  might  well  be  represented  in  legendary 
language  as  having  assumed  the  form  of  a  horse  and 
a  mare. 

The  next  question  is,  Who  could  be  called  their 
children  ?  and  in  order  to  answer  this  question  satis^ 
factorily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  somewhat 
fully  the  character  of  a  whole  class  of  Vedic  deities. 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  children  of  Saranyi 
are  spoken  of  as  twins*  The  idea  of  twin  powers  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  ideas  in  ancient  mythology. 
Many  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  nature  were 
comprehended  by  the  ancients  under  that  form,  and 
were  spoken  of  in  their  mythic  phraseology  as  brother 
and  sister,  husband  and  wife,  father  and  mother.  The 
Vedic  Pantheon  particularly  is  full  of  deities  which 
are  always  introduced  in  tbei  dual,  and  they  all  find 
their  explanation  in  the  pctlpable  dualism  of  nature^ 
Day  and  Night,  Dawn  and  Gloaming,  Morning  and 
Evening,  Summer  and  Winter,  Sun  and  Moon, 
Light  and  Darkness,  Heaven  and  Earth.  All  these 
are  dualistic  or  correlative  conceptions.  The  two 
are  conceived  as  one,  as  belonging  to  each  other; 
nay,  they  sometimes  share  the  same  name.  Thus 
we  find  Ahordtre^  (not  in  Rig^Veda),  day  and  night, 

1  KHhn,  ZeUgchri/t,  i.  G2d. 

>  A  distinciioD  oogbt  to  be  made  between  akoHtti^^  or  akoritiraMf  tht 
tiae  of  day  and  night  together,  a  wx^ueow*  which  is  a  masooUne  ov 
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but  also  Ahani  (i.  123,  7),  the  two  days,  i.  e.  day  aad 
night  We  find  IJsMsdndktd  (i.  122,  2),  dawn  and 
night,  Ndktosh^sd  (i.  13,  7 ;  142,  7),  night  and  dawn, 
but  also  Ushdsau  (i.  188,  6),  the  two  dawns,  i.  e, 
dawn  and  night.  There  is  Dyaodpriihioi^  heaven 
and  earth  (i.  143, 2),  Prithividydvd^  earth  and  heaven 
(iii.  46,  5),  but  also  Dydvd  (iii.  6,  4).  Instead  of 
Di/dvdprUhivij  other  compounds  such  as  Dydvdh" 
shdmd  (iii.  8,  8),  DydvdbhAmi  (iv.  55, 1),  are  likewLje 
met  with  in  the  text,  Dyunisdu^  day  and  night,  in  the 
commentary  (iii.  55, 15).  Now  as  long  as  we  have 
to  deal  with  such  outspoken  names  as  these,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  praises 
bestowed  on  them,  or  of  the  acts  which  they  are  said 
to  have  performed.  If  Day  and  Night,  or  Heaveu 
and  Earth,  are  praised  as  sisters,  even  as  twin-sistersi 
we  can  hardly  call  this  as  yet  mythological  language, 
though  no  doubt  it  may  be  a  beginning  of  mythol- 
ogy.    Thus  we  read,  i.  123,  7 :  — 

**  One  goes  away,  the  other  comes  near,  the  two 
Ahans  (Day  and  Night)  walk  together.     One  of  the 

neuter,  and  akordirSf  the  compound  dual  of  ahnn,  day,  and  rdlrt^  night, 
meaning  the  day  and  the  night,  at  they  are  fluently  addressed  together. 
Tbb  compound  I  take  to  be  a  feminine,  though,  as  it  can  occur  in  the  dual 
only,  it  may  also  be  taken  for  a  neuter,  as  is  done  by  the  commentary  to 
P4nini,  ii.  4,  28:  29,  but  not  by  PA^ini  himself.  Thus  A.  V.  vi,  128,  8, 
AJH>rAtrdbfiydtn^  as  used  in  the  dual,  does  not  mean  twice  twenty.four 
hours,  but  day  and  night,  just  as  iiirydchandfnmn$dbhydm^  immediately 
after,  means  sun  and  moon.  The  same  applies  to  A.  V.  x.  7,  6;  8,23; 
Cli&nd.  Up.  viii.  4, 1;  Manu,  i.  65;  and  other  passages  given  by  Boehtlingk 
and  Roth,  s.  v.  In  all  of  these  the  meaning,  "two  nycthemeronV'  would 
be  entirely  inappropriate.  That  nhordlre  was  considered  a  feminine  as  late 
as  the  time  of  the  V^iasaneyi-sanhitA,  is  shown  by  a  pasMige,  xir.  90, 
where  akordtre  are  called  adhipntni,  two  mistresses.  Ahoi'dtre  does  noC 
occur  in  the  Rig- Veda.  Ahordtrdni  occurs  once  in  the  tenth  book.  A  pM« 
mgo  quoted  by  B.  R.  fh>m  the  Rig- Veda,  where  ahordtrd^  is  aaid  to  < 
.  plur.,  does  not  belong  to  the  Rig- Veda  at  all. 
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two  neighbors  created  darkness  in  secret,  the  Dawn 
flashed  forth  on  her  shining  car." 

1  185,  1 :  "  Which  of  the  two  is  first,  which  is 
last  ?  How  are  they  born,  ye  poets  ?  Who  knows 
it?  These  two  support  everything  that  exists;  the 
two  AJians  (Day  and  Night)  turn  round  like 
wheels,"  ^ 

In  iv.  55,  3,  Dawn  and  Night  ( Ushdsdndktd)  are 
spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  two  Ahans  (Day  and 
Night). 

In  V.  82,  8,  Savitafj  the  sun,  is  said  to  walk  before 
them. 

In  X.  39,  12,  the  daughter  of  the  sky,  i.  e.  the 
Dawn,  and  the  two  Ahans^  Day  and  Night,  are  said 
to  be  born  when  the  Aivins  put  the  horses  to  their 
car. 

If!  a  similar  manner  the  Dydvdpfithivij  Heaven 
and  Earth,  are  spoken  of  as  sisters,  as  twins,  as 
living  in  the  same  bouse  (i.  159,  4),  &c. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  instead  of  addressing 
dawn  and  gloaming,  morning  and  evening,  day  and 
night,  heaven  and  earth  by  their  right  names,  and  as 
feminines,  it  was  possible,  nay,  natural,  to  speak  of 
light  and  darkness  as  male  powers,  and  to  address 
the  author  of  light  and  darkness,  the  bringers  of  day 
and  night,  as  personal  beings.  And  so  we  find,  cor- 
responding to  the  former  couples,  a  number  of  cor- 
relative deities,  having  in  common  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  former,  but  assuming  an  in* 
dependent  mythological  existence. 

The  best  known  are  the  Aivins^  who  are  always 
spoken  of  in  the  dual.    Whether  aivin  means  pos- 

1  Or  like  things  beloogiog  to  a  wbeeU  spokes,  &c. 
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sessed  of  horses,  horseman,  or  descendants  of  Asvaf 
the  sun,  or  Asvd^  the  dawn,  certain  it  is  that  the 
same  conception  underlies  their  name  and  the  names 
of  the  sun  and  the  dawn,  when  addressed  as  horses. 
The  sun  was  looked  upon  as  a  racer,  so  was  the 
dawn,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and  so  were,  again, 
the  two  powers  which  seemed  incorporated  in  the 
coming  and  going  of  each  day  and  each  night,  and 
which  were  represented  as  the  chief  actors  in  all  the 
events  of  the  diurnal  play.  This  somewhat  vague 
but,  for  this  very  reason,  I  believe,  all  the  more  cor- 
rect character  of  the  two  Aivins  did  not  escape  even 
the  later  commentators.  Ydska^  in  the  twelfth  book 
of  his  NirulUa^  when  explaining  the  deities  of  the 
sky,  begins  with  the  two  Aivins.  They  come  first, 
he  says,  of  all  the  celestial  gods,  they  arrive  even 
before  sunrise.  Their  name  is  explained  in  the 
usual  fanciful  way  of  Indian  commentators.  They 
are  called  Afvin,  Yfiska  says,  from  the  root  oi,  to 
pervade ;  because  the  one  pervades  everything  with 
moisture,  the  other  with  light  He  likewise  quotes 
Aurnavdbha^  who  derives  Aivin  from  aSva,  horse. 
But  who  are  these  Aivins  ?  he  asks.  "  8ome,"  h6 
replies,  «  say  they  are  heaven  and  earth,  others  day 
and  night,  others  sun  and  moon ;  and  the  legendari- 
ans  maintain  that  they  were  two  virtuods  kings." 

Let  us  consider  next  the  time  when  the  Aivins 
appear.  Yfiska  places  it  after  midnight,  as  the  light 
begins  gradually  to  withstand  the  darkness  of  the 
night;  and  this  agrees  perfectly  with  the  indica- 
tions to  be  found  in  the  Rig- Veda,  where  the  Aivins 
appear  before  the  dawn,  "  when   Night  leaves  her 

1  Cr.  KriMv-iniih.  Pdn,  h,  2,  66. 
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sister}  the  Dawn,  when  the  dark  one  gives  way  to 
the  bright  (vii.  71,  1);"  or  "when  one  black  cow 
sits  among  the  bright  cows  *'  (x.  61,  4,  and  vi.  64,  7). 

Ydska  seems  to  assign  to  the  one  the  overcoming 
of  light  by  darkness,  to  the  other  the  overcoming  of 
darkness  by  light.*  Yfiska  then  quotes  sundry  verses 
to  prove  that  the  two  Ahins  belong  together  (though 
one  lives  in  the  sky,  the  other  in  the  air,  says  the 
commentator),  that  they  are  invoked  together,  and 
that  they  receive  the  same  offerings.  "  You  walk 
along  during  the  night  like  two  black  goats.^  When, 
O  Afivins,  do  you  come  here  towards  the  gods?" 

In  order  to  prove,  however,  that  the  ASvins  are 
likewise  distinct  beings,  another  half-verse  is  added, 
in  which  the  one  is  called  Vdsdtya  (not  Ndsatya)^  the 
son  of  Night,  the  other  the  son  of  Dawn. 

More  verses  are  then  quoted  from  the  Rig- Veda— 
those  before  quoted  coming  from  a  different  source  -— 
where  the  Aivins  are  called  ihShajdtdUj  born  here  and 
there,  i.  e.  on  opposite  sides,  or  in  the  air  and  in 
the  sky.  One  is  jishipt^  victorious,  he  who  bides  in 
the  air ;  the  other  is  subhaga^  happy,  the  son  of  i^ti, 
or  the  sky,  and  here  identified  with  Aditya  or  the 
sun.  Again :  <<  Wake  the  two  who  harness  their 
Qars  in  the  morning!  ASvins,  come  hither,  foi  a 
draught  of  this  Soma." 

1  The  words  of  Tftska  are  obscure,  nor  does  the  commentator  throw 
macb  light  on  them.  '*  Tatra  jat  tamo  Sinpmyishtam  jyotishi  tadbbAgp 
madhyamah,  tan  roadhyamasya  rdpam.  Tig  )yotis  tama^  aoupniyish^afli 
tadbhftfi^m  tadrApam  ftdityab  (sic).  T&v  etaa  madbyamottamiy  iti 
tvamatam  ftcb&rrasya.**  Madhfoma  may  be  meant  for  JndrOy  Uttama  for 
JcS(ya;  but  in  that  case  the  early  Akin  would  be  Adit^  the  ton,  tht 
late  Atvin^  Indra.    Dr.  Kuhn  {L  c.  p.  449)  takes  madbynma  for  Agrd. 

s  PttvoM  is  explained  by  muka,  not  by  megha^  as  stated  by  Dr.  Both. 
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Lastly :  "  Sacrifice  early,  hail  the  Afivins !  Not  in 
the  dreary  evening  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  gods.  Nay, 
some  person  different  from  ns  sacrifices  and  draws 
them  away.  The  sacrificer  who  comes  first  is  the 
most  liked." 

The  time  of  the  Asvins  is  by  Yaska  supposed  to 
extend  to  about  sunrise ;  at  that  time  other  gods 
appear  and  require  their  ofierings,  and  first  of  all 
Ushas,  the  Dawn.^  Here,  again,  a  distinction  is 
made  between  the  dawn  of  the  air  (who  was  enu- 
merated in  the  two  preceding  books,  together  with 
the  other  mid-air  deities)  and  the  dawn  of  the  sky, 
a  distinction  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  For 
though  in  the  verse  which  is  particularly  said  to  be 
addressed  to  the  dawn  of  the  air,  she  i;«  said  to  ap- 
pear in  the  eastern  half  of  the  rajas^  which  rajas  Y&ska 
takes  to  mean  mid-air,  yet  this  could  hardly  have 
constituted  a  real  distinction  in  the  minds  of  the 
original  poets.  "  These  rays  of  the  dawn  have  made 
a  light  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  welkin  ;  they  adorn 
themselves  with  splendor,  like  strong  men  unsheath- 
ing their  weapons:  the  bright  cows  approach  the 
mothers "  (of  light,  bhdso  nirvidtryah). 

Next  in  time  is  SHrydy  a  female  SArya^  i.  e.  the 
sun  as  a  feminine,  or,  according  to  the  commentator, 
the  Dawn  again  under  a  different  name.  In  the  Rig- 
Veda,  too,  the  Dawn  is  called  the  wife  of  Sdrya 
(suryasya  ydshfi,  viiw  76, 6),  and  the  Asvins  are  some- 
times called  the  husbands  of  Sikyd  (Rv.  iv.  43,  6). 
It  is  said  in  a  Br&hmana  that  SavUar  gave  SHryd 
(his  daughter? )  tc  King  Soma  or  to  Prajdpaii,  The 
commentator  explains  that  SavUar  is  the  sun.  Soma 

1  Mv.  i.  46,  U:  yur6h  luhih  4aa  irtjam  parymano^  upd  achftniL 
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the  mooD,  and  SAtyA  the  moonlight,  which  comes 
from  the  sun.  This,  however,  seems  somewhat  fan- 
ciful, and  savoi^  decidedly  of  later  mythology. 

Next  in  time  follows  Vfishdkapdi/ty  the  wife  of  . 
Vrishdkapi.  Who  she  is  is  very  doubtful.^  The 
commentary  says  that  she  is  the  Wife  of  Vfishdkapi^ 
and  that  Vrishdkapi  is  the  sun,  so  called  because  he 
is  enveloped  in  mist  (avaSy&v&n,  or  ava^y&yav&u). 
Most  likely*  Vrishdkapdpi  is  again  but  another 
conception  or  name  of  the  Dawn,  as  the  wife  of 
the  Sun,  who  draws  up  or  drinks  the  vapors  from 
the  earth.  Her  son  is  said  to  be  Indraj  her  daughter- 
in-law  Vdchj  here  meant  for  thunder  (?),  a  genealogy 
hardly  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  hymn  from 
which  our  verse  is  taken,  and  where  Vrishdkapdyt  is 
rather  the  wife  than  the  mother  of  Indra.  Her  oxen 
are  clouds  of  vapor,  which  Indra  swallows,  as  the 
sun  might  be  said  to  consume  the  vapors  of  the 
morning.  It  is  difficult,  on  seeing  the  name  of  Vri- 
shdkapi^ not  to  think  of  Erikapaeos^  an  Orphic  name 
of  Proiogonos^  and  synonymous  with  Phanes,  Helios^ 
Priapos^  Dionysos]  but  the  original  conception  of 
Vfiihdkapi  (vrishan^  bull,  irrigator ;  iopf,  ape  or  trem- 
ulous) is  not  much  clearer  than  that  of  Erikapaeos^ 
and  we  should  only  be  explaining  obscurum  per  olh 
scurius. 

Next  in  order  of  the  deities  of  the  morning  is  our 
SaranyHy  explained  simply  as  dawn,  and  followed  by 
Savilar,  whose  time  is  said  to  be  when  the  sky  is 
free  from  darkness  and  covered  with  rays. 

>  According  to  Dr.  Kuhn,  the  ETening-twilight,  L  c.  p.  441,  but  with- 
out proof. 

S  This  is  the  opinion  of  Duiga,  who  speaks  of  XTshas,  vri8h&kApA7y»> 
vaittiaj&m. 
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Wt  neea  not  follow  any  further  the  systematks 
catalogue  of  the  gods  as  given  by  Ydska.  It  is  deaf 
that  he  knew  of  the  right  place  of  the  two  Asvins^ 
and  that  he  placed  the  activity  of  the  one  at  the  very 
beginning  of  day,  and  hence  that  of  the  other  at  the 
very  beginning  of  night  He  treats  them  as  twins, 
born  together  in  the  early  twilight. 

Y&ska,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
authority,  except  if  he  can  be  proved  to  agree  with 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig*  Veda,  to  which  we  now  return. 

The  preponderating  idea  in  the  conception  of  the 
Asvins  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  is  that  of  cor- 
relation, which,  as  we  saw,  they  share  in  common 
with  such  twin-deities  as  heaven  and  earth,  day  and 
night,  &C.  That  idea,  no  doubt,  is  modified  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  the  Asvins  are  brothers.  Heaven 
and  Earth  are  sisters.  But  if  we  remove  these  out- 
ward masks,  we  shall  find  behind  them,  and  behind 
some  other  masks,  the  same  actors.  Nature  in  her 
twofold  aspect  of  daily  change  —  morning  and  even- 
ing, light  and  darkness  —  aspects  which  may  expand 
into  those  of  spring  and  winter,  life  and  death,  nay, 
even  of  good  and  evil. 

Before  we  leave  the  Asvins  in  search  of  other 
twins,  and  ultimately  in  search  of  the  twin-motheri 
Saranyuj  the  following  hymn  may  help  to  impress 
on  our  minds  the  dual  character  of  these  Indian 
IHoskuroi. 

''  Like  the  two  stones  ^  you  sound  for  the  same 
object^    You  are  like  two  hawks  rushing  toward  a 

^  Uied  at  Mciifices  for  cnuhing  and  pressing  oat  ths  jaice  of  the  Soma 
plant, 
s  TidM&rtham  is  used  almost  adverbially  in  the  sense  of  **  for  the  samt 
Thus,  Bv,  ix.  1,  5,  **  We  come  to  see  eveiy  day  for  the  Muni 
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tree  with  a  nest;^  like  two  priests  reciting  ilieir 
prayers  at  a  sacrifice ;  like  the  two  messengers  of  a 
clan  called  for  in  many  places."  (1.) 

"Coming  early,  like  two  heroes  on  their  chariots, 
like  twin-goats,  you  come  to  him  who  has  chosen 
you ;  like  two  women,  beautiful  in  body ;  like  hus- 
band and  wife,  wise  among  their  people."  (2.) 

"  Like  two  horns,  come  first  towards  us ;  like  two 
hoofs,  rushing  on  quickly ;  like  two  birds,  ye  bright 
ones,  every  day,  come  hither,  like  two  charioteers,* 
O  ye  strong  ones ! "  (3.) 

"  Like  two  ships,  carry  us  across ;  like  two  yokes, 
like  two  naves  of  a  wheel,  like  two  spokes,  like  two 
felloes ;  like  two  dogs  that  do  not  hurt  our  limbs ; 
like  two  armors,  protect  us  from  destruction ! "  (4.) 

"  Like  two  winds,  like  two  streams,  your  motion 
is  eternal ;  like  two  eyes,  come  with  your  sight  to- 
wards us !  Like  two  hands,  most  useful  to  the  body ; 
like  two  feet,  lead  us  towards  wealth."  (5.) 

"  Like  two  lips,  speaking  sweetly  to  the  mouth ; 
like  two  breasts,  feed  us  that  we  may  live.  Like 
two  nostrils,  as  guardians  of  the  body ;  like  two  ears, 
be  inclined  to  listen  to  us,"  (6.) 

"  Like  two  hands,  holding  our  strength  together ; 
like  heaven  and  earth,  drive  together  the  clouds.  O 
Aivins,  sharpen  these  songs  that  long  for  you,  as  a 
sword  is  sharpened  with  a  whetstone."  (7.) 

Like  the  two  Aivins^  who  are  in  later  times  distin- 

porpose.**  As  to  Jar^  I  take  it  in  the  osual  sense  of  sounding,  ihaking  a 
noise,  and,  more  particularly,  praising.  The  stones  for  pressing  out  the 
Soma  are  fl^uently  spoken  of  as  themselves  praising,  while  thej  are  being 
handled  by  tho  priests  (v.  37,  9). 

1  Nidhi,  originally  that  where  something  is  placed,  afterwards  treaflora. 

•BathyA.    OH  v.  76, 1. 

U 
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goished  by  the  names  af  Dasra  and  Ndsait/a^  we  find 
another  conple  of  gods,  l!%dra  and  Agnij  addressed 
together  in  the  dual,  Indrdgniy  but  likewise  as  Indrdj 
the  two  Indras,  and  Affniy  the  two  Agnis  (vi.  60, 1), 
just  as  heaven  and  earth  are  called  the  two  heavens^ 
and  the  Aivins  the  two  Dasras^  or  the  two  NdscUpas. 
Indra  is  the  god  of  the  bright  sky,  Agni  the  god  of 
fire,  and  they  have  each  their  own  distinct  personal« 
ity  ;  but  when  invoked  together,  they  become  correl- 
ative powers  and  are  conceived  as  one  joint  deity. 
Curiously  enough,  they  are  actually  in  one  passage 
called  asvind  ^  (i.  109,4),  and  they  share  several  other 
attributes  in  common  with  the  Aivins.  They  are 
called  brothers,  they  are  called  twins ;  and  as  the 
Aivins  were  called  iliehajdte^  bom  here  and  there,  i.  e. 
on  opposite  sides,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  or  in 
heaven  and  in  the  air,  so  Indra  and  Agni^  when  in- 
voked together,  are  called  ihehamdiard^  they  whose 
mothers  are  here  and  there  (vi.  69,  2).  Attributes 
which  they  share  in  common  with  the  Asvins  are 
vrishandf  bulls,  or  givers  of  rain ;  ^  vfUrahand^  de- 
stroyers of  VritrOj^  or  of  the  powers  of  darkness ; 
ianibhuvd^^  givers  of  happiness ;  supdni^  with  good 
hands ;  vtlupdrA^  with  strong  hands ;  jenydvasd^  with 
genuine  wealth.^  But  in  spite  of  these  similarities, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Indra  and  Agni  to- 
gether are  a  mere  repetition  of  the  Aivins.     There 

1  Dr.  Kubn,  /L  c  p.  450,  quotes  this  passage  and  otbera,  fVom  which,  lit 
thinlcs,  it  appears  that  fndra  was  supposed  to  have  sprang  from  a  bone  (x. 
73, 10),  and  that  Agtd  was  actoallj  called  the  horse  (ii.  35, 6). 

s  Indra  and  Agni,  i.  109,  i;  the  Aivins,  i.  112,  8. 

>  Indim  and  Agni,  i.  108,  8;  the  Aivins,  viii.  8, 9  (vritrabantamft). 

*  Indra  and  Agni,  vL  60, 14;  the  Asvins,  viii.  8,  19;  vi.  63,  5. 

*  Indra  and  Agni,  sup&Qt,  i.  109,  4;  the  AJvins,  vflup&nt,  viL  78, 4. 

*  Indirn  and  Agni,  vilL  88, 7;  the  Aivins,  viL  74, 8. 
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are  eertain  epithets  constantly  applied  to  the  Aivins 
{Subhaspati^  vdjinivasu,  suddnu^  &c.),  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  are  not  applied  to  Indra  and  Agni  together ; 
and  vice  versd  {sadaspati^  sahuri).  Again,  there  are 
certain  legends  constantly  told  of  the  Aivins^  partic- 
ularly in  their  character  as  protectors  of  the  helpless 
and  dying,  and  resnscitators  of  the  dead,  which  are 
not  transferred  to  Iftdra  and  Agni.  Yet,  as  if  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  Jhdra^  at  all  events,  coincides  in  some 
of  his  exploits  with  one  of  the  Aivins  or  NdsatyaSy 
one  of  the  Vedic  poets  uses  the  compound  Indra- 
NdsatpaUj  Indra  and  Nasatya,  which,  on  account  oi 
the  dual  that  follows,  cannot  be  explained  as  Indra 
and  the  two  Ahins^  but  simply  as  Indra  and  Nd' 
satyt. 

Besides  the  couple  of  Indrdgni^  we  find  some 
other,  though  less  prominent  couples,  equally  reflect- 
ing the  dualistic  idea  of  the  Aivins^  namely,  Indra 
and  Vartma^  and  Inda^a  and  Vishnu^  and,  more  im- 
portant than  either,  MUra  and  Varuna.  Instead  of 
Bulrd'Varundj  we  find  again  Indrdj^  the  two  lodras, 
and  Varund^  the  two  Varunas  (iv.  41, 1).  They  are 
called  suddnu  (iv.  41, 8) ;  vrishand  (vii.  82,  2) ;  iamr 
bhu  (iv.  41,  7) ;  mahdvasu  (ViL  82,  2).  Indrd-VishaA 
are  actually  called  dasrd^  the  usual  name  of  the 
Asvins  (vi.  69,  7).  Now  Mitra  and  Varun^a  are 
clearly  intended  for  day  and  night  They,  too,  are 
compared  to  horses  (vi.  67, 4),  and  they  share  certain 
epithets  in  common  with  the  twin-gods,  suddnd  (vL 
67,  2),  vrishanau  (L  161,  2).  But  their  charactw  as- 
sumes much  greater  distinctness,  and  though  ckfai^ 
physical  in  their  first  conception,  they  rise  into  moral 

1  Ai  in  Latiii  Cutofet  and  PoUa^afl,  instead  of  Castor  et  Pollux. 
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powers,  far  superior  ia  that  respect  to  the  Aivim  and 
to  Indrdgnu  Their  physical  nature  is  perceived  in  a 
hymn  of  Vasishiha  (vii.  63) :  — 

^^  The  sun,  common  to  all  men,  the  happy,  the  all- 
seeing,  steps  forth ;  the  eye  of  Mitra  and  Varunai 
the  bright ;  he  who  rolls  up  darkness  like  a  skin." 

"  He  steps  forth,  the  enlivener  of  men,  the  great 
waving  light  of  the  sun  ;  wishing  to  turn  round  the 
same  wheel  which  his  horse  Eiaia  draws,  joined  to 
the  team." 

^  Shining  forth,  he  rises  from  the  lap  of  the  dawn, 
praised  by  singers,  he,  my  god  Savitar,  stepped^ 
forth,  who  never  misses  the  same  place." 

"  He  steps  forth,  the  splendor  of  the  sky,  the  wide- 
seeing,  the  far-aiming,  the  shining  wanderer;  surely, 
enlivened  by  the  sun,  do  men  go  to  their  tasks  and 
do  their  work." 

"  Where  the  immortals  made  a  walk  for  him,  there 
be  follows  the  path,  soaring  like  a  hawk.  We  shall 
worship  you,  Mitra  and  Varuna^  when  the  sun  has 
risen,  with  praises  and  offerings." 

"  Will  Mitra,  Varuna,  and  Aryaman  bestow  favor 
on  us  and  our  kin  ?  May  all  be  smooth  and  easy  to 
us !     Protect  us  always  with  your  blessings ! " 

The  ethic  and  divine  character  of  Mitra  and  Va- 
runa  breaks  forth  more  clearly  in  the  following  hymn 
(vii.  65):  — 

"  When  the  sun  has  risen  I  call  on  you  with 
hymns,  Mitra  and  Varuna,  full  of  holy  strength ;  ye 
whose  imperishable  divinity  is  the  oldest,  moving  on 
your  way  with  knowledge  of  everything."  • 

1  Chhad  u  Mondiere,  not  as  tooncUrt. 
s  The  laat  sentonee  is  donbtftiL 
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*^  For  these  two  are  the  living  spirits  among  thi 
gods ;  they  are  the  lords ;  do  you  make  our  fields 
fertile.  May  we  come  to  you,  MUra  and  Vaannoj 
where  they  nourish  days  and  nights." 

"  They  are  bridges  made  of  many  ropes  leading 
across  unrighteousness,  difficult  to  cross  to  hostile 
mortals.  Let  us  pass,  Mitra  and  Varuna^  on  your 
way  of  righteousness,  across  sin,  as  in  a  ship  across 
the  water." 

Now,  if  we  inquire  who  could  originally  be  con- 
ceived as  the  father  of  all  these  correlative  deities,  we 
can  easily  understand  that  it  must  be  some  supreme 
power  that  is  not  itself  involved  in  the  diurnal  revo- 
lutions of  the  world,  such  as  the  sky,  for  instance, 
conceived  as  the  father  of  all  things,  or  some  still 
more  abstract  deity,  like  Prajdpati^  the  lord  of  crea- 
tion, or  Toashlaff  the  fashioner,  or  Savitar^  the  creator. 
Their  mother,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  the  represen- 
tative of  some  place  in  which  the  twins  meet,  and 
from  which  they  seem  to  spring  together  in  their 
diurnal  career.  This  place  may  be  either  the  dawn 
or  the  gloaming,  the  sunrise  or  the  sunset,  the  East 
or  the  West,  only  all  these  conceived  not  as  mere 
abstractions,  but  as  mysterious  beings,  as  mothers, 
as  powers  containing  within  themselves  the  whole 
mastery  of  life  and  death  brought  thus  visibly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  thoughtful  wcJrshipper.  The  dawn, 
which  to  us  is  merely  a  beautiful  sight,  was  to  the 
early  gazer  and  thinker  the  problem  of  all  problems. 
It  was  the  unknown  land  from  whence  rose  every 
day  those  bright  emblems  of  a  divine  power  whidi 
left  in  the  min.d  of  man  the  first  impression  and 
intimation   of  another  world,  of  power  above,  of 
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order  and  wisdom.  What  we  simply  call  the  sun- 
rise, brought  before  their  eyes  every  day  the  riddle 
of  all  riddles,  the  riddle  of  existence.  The  days  of 
their  life  sprang  from  that  dark  abyss  which  every 
morning  seemed  instinct  with  light  and  life.  Their 
youth,  their  manhood,  their  old  age,  all  were  to  the 
Vedic  bards  the  gift  of  that  heavenly  mother  who 
appeared  bright,  young,  unchanged,  immortal  every 
morning,  while  everything  else  seemed  to  grow  old, 
to  change,  and  droop,  and  at  last  to  set,  never  to 
return.  It  was  there,  in  that  bright  chamber,  that, 
as  their  poets  said,  mornings  and  days  were  spun, 
or,  under  a  different  image,  where  morning  and  days 
were  nourished  (x.  37,2  ;  vii.  65, 2),  where  life  or  time 
was  drawn  out  (L  113,  16).  It  was  there  that  the 
mortal  wished  to  go  to  meet  Mitra  and  Varaiia. 
The  whole  theogony  and  philosophy  of  the  ancient 
world  centred  in  the  Dawn,  the  mother  of  the  bright 
gods,  of  the  sun  in  his  yarious  aspects,  of  the  morn, 
the  day,  the  spring ;  herself  the  brilliant  image  and 
▼isage  of  immortality. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  enter  fully  into  all  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  passed  through  the  minds 
of  the  early  poets  when  they  formed  names  for  that 
far,  far  East  from  whence  even  the  early  dawn,  the 
snn^the  day,  their  own  life,  seemed  to  spring.  A  new 
life  flashed  up  every  morning  before  their  eyes,  and 
tiie  fresh  breezes  of  the  d&wn  reached  them  like 
greetings  wafted  across  the  golden  threshold  of  the 
sky  from  the  distant  lands  beyond  the  mountains, 
beyond  the  clouds,  beyond  the  dawn,  beyond  "  the 
immortal  sea  which  brought  us  hither."  The  Dawn 
seemed  to  them  to  open  golden  gates  for  the  sun  to 
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pass  in  triomph,  and  while  those  gates  were  open, 
their  eyes  and  their  minds  strove  in  their  childish 
way  to  pierce  beyond  the  limits  of  this  finite  world. 
That  silent  aspect  awakened  in  the  human  mind  the 
conception  of  the  Infinite,  the  Immortal,  the  Divine, 
and  the  names  of  dawn  became  naturally  the  names 
of  higher  powers.  SaranyH^  the  Dawn,  was  called 
the  mother  of  Day  and  Night,  the  mother  of  MUra 
and  Varundi  divine  representatives  of  light  and  dark« 
ness ;  the  mother  of  all  tEe  bright  gods  (i.  113, 19) ; 
the  face  of  Aditi  (i.  113,  19).^  Now,  whatever  the 
etymological  meaning  of  Aditi?  it  is  clear  that  she  is 
connected  with  the  Dawn  —  that  she  represents  that 
which  is  beyond  the  dawn,  and  that  she  was  raised 
into  an  emblem  of  the  Divine  and  the  Infinite.  AjUH 
is  called  the  ndbhir  amritasyoy  umbilicus  immortalUa^ 
tiSy  the  cord  that  connects  the  immortal  and  the  mor- 
tal. Thus  the  poet  exclaims  (i.  24, 1) :  "  Who  will 
give  us  back  to  the  great  Aditi  (to  the  Dawn,  or 
rather  to  her  from  whom  we  came),  that  I  may  see 
father  and  mother?"  Aditya^  literally  the  son  of 
Aditi^  became  the  name  not  only  of  the  sun,  but  of 
a  class  of  seven  ^  gods,  and  of  gods  in  general.  Bv. 
X.  63,  2 :  ^  Yon  gods  who  are  born  of  Aditi,  from  the 
water,  who  are  born  of  the  earth,  hear  my  calling 
here."  As  everything  came  from  Aditi^  she  is  called 
not  only  the  mother  of  Mitra,  Varuna,  Aryaman,  and 
of  the  Adityas,  but  Kkewise,  in  a  promiscuous  way, 

i  R»,  viU.  85,  5:  ti  m&ti  — mahf  Jiy&na  Aditih.  Gf.  viii.  101, 16;  yL 
«7,  4. 

>  Boebtlingk  and  Roth  derive  adUi  from  a  aod  ^&ti,  and  did  from  dA  off 
do,  to  cut;  heoce  literallj  the  Infinite,  This  is  doabtfiil,  but  I  know  nc 
better  etymolofO'* 

*  Rf>.  ix.  114,  3 :  Devfth  Aditjih  yi  sapta. 
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the  mother  of  the  Rudras  (storms),  the  daughter  of 
the  VasQs,  the  sister  of  the  Adityas.^  "Aditi  is  the 
sky,^  Aditi  the  air,  Aditi  is  mother,  father,  son ;  all 
the  gods  are  Aditi,  and  the  five  tribes  ;  Aditi  is  what 
is  born,  Aditi  what  will  be  born."*  In  later  times 
she  is  the  mother  of  all  the  gods.^ 

In  an  "  Essay  on  Comparative  Mythology,"  pub- 
lished in  the  **  Oxford  Essays"  of  1856,  I  collected 
a  number  of  legends*  which  were  told  originally  of 
the  Dawn.  Not  one  of  the  interpretations  there  pro- 
posed has  ever,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  contro- 
verted by  facts  or  arguments.  The  difRculties  pointed 
out  by  scholars  such  as  Curtius  and  SonnSy  I  hope  I 
have  removed  by  a  fuller  statement  of  my  views. 
The  difficulty  which  I  myself  have  most  keenly  felt 
is  the  monotonous  character  of  the  dawn  and  sun 
legends.  "  Is  everything  the  Dawn  ?  Is  everything 
the  Sun  ?  "  This  question  I  had  asked  myself  many 
times  before  it  was  addressed  to  me  by  others. 
Whether,  by  the  remarks  on  the  prominent  position 
occupied  by  the  dawn  in  the  involuntary  philosophy 
of  the  ancient  world,  I  have  succeeded  in  partiall} 
removing  that  objection,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  anr 
bound  to  say  that  my  own  researches  lead  me  agai4' 
and  again  to  the  dawn  and  the  sun  as  the  chief  bui 
den  of  the  myths  of  the  Aryan  race. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  instance  to*day,  before 
I  return  to  the  myth  of  Saranyd.     We  saw  hov 

1  Rv,  Till.  101, 15. 
«  Of.  Rv.  X.  63,  8. 

•  Re,  i.  89, 10. 

«  See  Boehtlingk  and  Roth,  s.  v. 

*  Em  and  Tithonos;  Kephalos,  Prokris,  and  Eor;  Daphne  and  Apollo 
Unrati  and  ParCiraras:  Orpheus  and  Euydice;  Charit  and  Eroa. 
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many  names  of  different  deities  were  taken  from  one 
and  the  same  root,  dyu  or  div.  I  believe  that  the 
root  ah^  which  yielded  in  Sanskrit  Ahand  (Aghnyft, 
i.  e.  Ahny&),  the  Dawn,  ahan  and  ahar^  day,  sup- 
plied likewise  the  germ  of  AihSni.  First,  as  to  let- 
ters, it  is  known  that  Sanskrit  h  is  frequently  the 
neutral  exponent  of  guttural,  dental,  and  labial  soft 
aspirates.  H  is  guttural,  as  in  arh  and  ar^A,  rank 
and  rdnghy  mah  and  magk.  It  is  dental,  as  in  vrVi 
and  vndh^  nah  and  naddha^  saha  and  sadhoy  hUa  in- 
stead of  dhita^  hi  (imperative)  and  dhi.  It  is  labial, 
as  grah  and  grabh^  nah  and  ndbhi^  luh  and  lubh.  Re- 
stricting our  observation  to  the  interchange  of  h  and 
dhj  or  vice  versd^  we  find,  first,  in  Greek  dialects, 
variations  such  as  dmichos  and  dmithoSj  ichma  and 
iihma.^  Secondly,  the  root  ghar  or  Aar,  which,  in 
Sanskrit,  gives  us  gharma^  heat,  is  certainly  the 
Greek  /Aer,  which  gives  us  thermdSy  warm.*     If  it  be 

1  The  root  ah  is  connected  with  root  ddh^  firom  which  Daphne  (cf.  (U 
from  which  aim,  «nd  da^  ftt»m  which  SdKpv,)  Curtius  mentions  the 
TbesRAlian  form,  davxyv  for  duAvii.  (Griech,  EL  ii.  68.)  He  admits 
my  explanation  of  the  myth  of  Daphnd  as  the  dawn,  but  tie  says,  **  If  w« 
could  but  see  why  the  dawn  is  changed  into  a  laurel !  Is  it  not  from  mere 
homonymy?  The  dawn  was  called  do^vj;,  the  burning,  so  was  the  laurel, 
as  wooti  that  bums  easily;  the  two,  as  usual,  were  supposed  to  be  one.** 
See  Et}/m,  M,  p.  260,  20;  davxj"^  eiKOwmv  (vXov;  Hesych.  dauxftow 
hfKav<rTOv  ^Xov  do^v^c  (I.  effKawrrov  ^vAov,  da^vijv,  Ahrens,  Dial  Grmc, 
ii.  532).    Legerlotz,  in  Kuhn*s  ZeiUchrifl^  rii.  292. 

^  Is  ^kxOifuBb^t  the  mortal  solar  hero,  Aharyu'i  The  change  of  r  Into  i 
begins  in  the  Sanslcrit  AhaUfiL,  who  is  explained  by  Kum&rila  as  the  god- 
de5B  of  night,  beloved  and  destroyed  by  Indra  (see  M.  M.*8  ffUiory  of  San* 
tkrit  Literature,  p.  530).  As  Indra  is  called  ahaiydyai  jdrah,  \t  is  more 
likely  that  she  was  meant  fbr  the  dawn.  Leuke,  the  island  of  the  blessed, 
the  abode  of  heroes  a<Ur  their  death,  is  called  AchiiUa,  SchoL  Find,  Nem. 
i,  49.  Jacob!,  Mythologiey  p.  12.  ^kx(u6c  might  be  Ahoiyi^  but  AcUmm 
points  in  another  direction. 

*  Cf.  Mehlhom,  Griedu  Grawmatik,  p.  111. 

«  See  Curtiua,  Grieddtchs  Etymologie,  IL  79. 
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objected  that  this  would  only  prove  the  change  of 
Sanskrit  h  into  Greek  6^  as  an  initial,  not  as  a  final, 
we  can  appeal  to  Sanskrit  gvh^  to  hide,  Ghreek  keutho ; 
possibly  to  Sanskrit  raA,  to  remove,  Greek  lath}  In 
the  same  manner,  then,  the  root  oA,  which  in  Greek 
would  regularly  appear  as  ach^  might  likewise  there 
have  assumed  the  form  ath.  As  to  the  termination, 
it  is  the  same  which  we  find  in  SelSni^  the  Sanskrit 
itnd.  AtherUy  therefore,  as  far  as  letters  go,  would 
correspond  to  a  Sanskrit  Ahdniy  which  is  but  a 
slightly  differing  variety  of  Ahand^  a  recognized 
name  of  the  dawn  in  the  Veda. 

What,  then,  does  AthSne  share  in  common  with 
the  Dawn?  The  Dawn  is  the  daughter  of  Dyu^ 
AihirU  the  daughter  of  Zeus.  Homer  knows  of  no 
mother  of  Athene^  nor  does  the  Veda  mention  the 
name  of  a  mother  of  the  Dawn,  though  her  parents 
are  spoken  of  in  the  dual  (i.  123,  5). 

The  extraordinary  birth  of  Athene^  though  post- 
Homeric,  is  no  doubt  of  ancient  date,  for  it  seems 
no  more  than  the  Greek  rendering  of  the  Sanskrit 
phrase  that  Ushas,  the  Dawn,  sprang  from  the  head 
of  Dyu,  the  murdhd  divah,  the  East,  the  forehead  of 
the  sky.  In  Rome  she  was  called  Capla,  L  e.  Capita^ 
head-goddess,  in  Messene  Eoryphasia^  in  Argos 
Akria?  One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Dawn 
in  the  Veda  is  her  waking  first  (i.  123,  2),  and  her 
rousing  men  from  their  slumber.  In  Greece,  the 
oock,  the  bird  of  the  morning,  is  next  to  the  owl, 

1  Schleicher,  Ompendiun^  $  125,  and  p.  711.  Raamer,  Oe»amMH«JU 
%frttihwi$$enschqflUthe.  Schriften,  p.  84. 

*  On  changes  like  ana  and  dna,  eee  Kahn,  ITerabhmJt  dt$  Fevtrt,  p.  S8. 

<  Gerhard,  (hiechi$<A€  MythologU,  S  i263,  9  b.  ProUer,  Rtwiche  Mf 
fkohgie^  p.  260,  n. 
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(he  bird  of  AlhSni.  If  AthcfU  is  the  virgin  goddess, 
so  is  Ushas,  the  dawn,  yuvatify^  the  young  maid, 
arepasd  tanvd^  with  spotless  body.  From  another 
point  of  view,  however,  husbands  have  been  allotted 
both  to  Athens  and  to  Ushas^  though  more  readily 
to  the  Indian  than  to  the  Greek  goddess.^  How 
Ai/iSnSi  being  the  dawn,  should  have  become  the 
goddess  of  wisdom,  we  can  best  learn  from  the 
Veda.  In  Sanskrit,  budh  means  to  wake  and  to 
know;^  hence  the  goddess  who  caused  peojiie  to 
wake  was  involuntarily  conceived  as  the  goddess 
who  caused  people  to  know.  Thus  it  is  said  that 
she  drives  away  darkness,  and  that  through  her  those 
who  see  little  may  see  far  and  wide  (i.  113,  5).  "  We 
have  crossed  the  frontier  of  this  darkness,"  we  read ; 
«<  the  dawn  shining  forth  gives  light "  (i.  92,  6).  But 
light  (vayund)  has  again  a  double  meaning,  and 
means  knowledge  much  more  frequently  and  dit»- 
tinctly  than  light  In  the  same  hymn  (i.  92,  9)  we 
read :  — 

<<  Lighting  up  all  the  worlds,  the  Dawn,  the  east* 
em,  the  seer,  shines  far  and  wide  ;  waking  every 
mortal  to  walk  about,  she  received  praise  from  every 
thinker." 

Here  the  germs  of  AihinS  are  visible  enough. 
That  she  grew  into  something  very  different  from 
the  Indian  Ushas^  when  once  worshipped  a?  their 
tutelary  deity  by  the  people  of  the  Morning-<5ity  of 
Attica,  needs  no  remark.  But  though  we  ought 
carefully  to  watch  any  other  tributary  that  enters 
into  the  later  growth  of  the  bright,  heaven-sprung 

^  Gerfaard,  Griechuche  Mythologies  \  267,  8. 
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goddess,  we  need  not  look,  I  believe,  for  any  othei 
spring-head  than  the  forehead  of  the  sky,  or  Zeus. 

Curious  it  is  that  in  the  mythology  of  Italy,  Minerva^ 
who  was  identified  with  AthSni,  should  from  the  be- 
ginning have  assumed  a  name  apparently  expressive 
of  the  intellectual  rather  than  the  physical  character 
of  the  Dawn-goddess.  Minerva^  or  Menerva^  is 
clearly  connected  with  mens^  the  Greek  tn^nos,  the 
Sanskrit  mano^,  mind;  and  as  the  Sanskrit  SiraSi 
Greek  kSras^  horn,  appears  in  Latin  cervus,  so  San- 
skrit manas,  Greek  mSnos,  in  Latin  Menerva,  But  it 
should  be  considered  that  mdne  in  Latin  is  the  mortP^ 
ing^  Mdnia^  an  old  name  of  the  mother  of  the  Lares ;  * 
that  mdnare  is  specially  used  of  the  rising  sun ; '  and 
that  Mdtuta,  not  to  mention  other  words  of  the  same 
kin,  is  the  Dawn.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
in  'Latin  the  root  tnaitt  which  in  the  other  Aryan 
languages  is  best  known  in  the  sense  of  thinking,  was 
at  a  very  early  time  put  aside,  like  the  Sanskrit  Imdky 
to  express  the  revived  consciousness  of  the  whole  of 
nature  at  the  approach  of  the  light  of  the  morning; 
unless  there  was  another  totally  distinct  root,  peculiar 
to  Latin,  expressive  of  that  idea.  The  two  ideas 
certainly  seem  to  hang  closely  together;  the  only 
difficulty  being  to  find  out  whether  "  wide  awake  " 
led  on  to  "knowing,"  or  vice  versd.  Anyhow,  I  am 
inclined  to  admit  in  the  name  of  Minerva  some  recol- 
lection of  the  idea  expressed  in  Matutay  and  even  in 
promenervarey  used  in  the  Carmen  saliare^  in  the  sense 

1  Preller,  RUmUcht  MyUiohgie^  p.  858. 
«  Varro,  L.  L.  9,  88,  ^  61,  ed.  MUller. 

*  Mnnat  dies  ab  oriente.  Varro,  L.  L.  0, 2,  53,  S  4.  Manare  solem  an- 
tiqai  dicebant,  qaum  solis  orientis  radii  splendorem  jacere  ocepiisent 
Fettus,  p.  158,  ed.  MOller. 

*  Festua,  p.  S05.    Paul.  Diac  p.  123.    Ifinerva  dicta  qaod  bene  moiMti 
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of  to  admonish,  Ishoald  saspect  a  relic  of  the  original 
power  of  rousing. 

The  tradition  which  makes  Apollo  the  son  of 
Athene,^  though  apparently  modem  and  not  widely 
spread,  is  yet  by  no  means  irrational,  if  we  take 
Apollo  as  the  sun-god  rising  from  the  brightness  of 
the  Dawn.  Dawn  and  Night  frequently  exchange 
places,  and  though  the  original  conception  of  the 
birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  was  no  doubt  that  they 
were  both  children  of  the  night,  IAt6  or  Latona^  yet 
even  then  the  place  or  the  island  in  which  they  are 
fabled  to  have  been  born  is  Ortygia,  afterwards 
called  Delosy  or  Delos^  afterwards  called  Ortygiay  or 
both  Ortygia  and  Delos?  Now  Delos  is  simply  the 
bright  island;  but  Ortygia^  though  localized  after- 
wards in  different  places,'  is  the  dawn,  or  the  dawn- 
land.  Ortygia  is  derived  from  urtyx^  a  quail.  The 
quail  in  Sanskrit  is  called  vartikdy  i.  e.  the  returning 
bird,  one  of  the  first  birds  that  return  with  the  return 
of  spring.  The  same  name,  Vartikd,  is  given  in  the 
Veda  to  one  of  the  many  beings  delivered  or  revived 
by  the  AivinSy  i.  e.  by  day  and  night ;  and  I  believe 
Vartikdy  the  returning,  is  again  one  of  the  many 
names  of  the  Dawn.  The  story  told  of  her  is  very 
short.  '<  She  was  swallowed,  but  she  was  delivered 
by  the  Asvins"  (i.  112,  6).  «  She  was  delivered  by 
them  from  the  mouth  of  the  wolf"  (L  117,  6 ;  116, 
14 ;  X.  39,  13).  «<  She  was  delivered  by  the  Asvins 
from  agony  "  (i.  118,  8).  All  these  are  but  legendary 
repetitions  of  the  old  saying,  <*  the  Dawn  or  the  quail 

1  Gerhhard      c,  §  287,  3. 

s  Jaoobi,  p.  574,  n. 

•  G«rfa«nl,  Grieckiacke  M^thobgUf  \  185, 9. 
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oomes,"  "the  qaail  is  swallowed  by  the  wdf/*  ^thc 
quail  has  been  delivered  from  the  mouth  of  the  wol£** 
Hence  Ortygia^  the  quail-land,  the  East, "  tte  glorious 
birth,"  where  Leto  was  delivered  of  her  solar  twine, 
and  Ortygiay  a  name  given  to  Artemis^  the  daughter 
of  Leio^  as  bom  in  the  East. 

The  Dawn,  or  rather  the  mother  of  the  dawn,  and 
of  ail  the  bright  visions  that  follow  in  her  train,  took 
naturally  a  far  more  prominent  place  in  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  young  world  than  she  who  was  called 
her  sister,  the  gloaming,  or  the  evening,  the  end  of 
the  day,  the  approach  of  darkness,  of  cold,  and,  it 
may  be,  of  death.  In  the  dawn  there  lay  all  the 
charms  of  a  beginning  and  of  youth,  and,  from  one 
point  of  view,  even  the  night  might  be  looked  upon 
as  the  offspring  of  the  dawn,  as  the  twin  of  the  day. 
As  the  bright  child  waned,  the  dark  child  grew ;  as 
the  dark  flew  away,  the  bright  returned ;  both  were 
bom  of  the  same  mother  —  both  seemed  to  have 
emerged  together  from  the  brilliant  womb  of  the 
East  It  was  impossible  to  draw  an  exact  line,  and 
to  say  where  the  day  began  and  where  it  ended,  or 
where  the  night  began  and  where  it  ended.  When 
the  light  enters  into  the  darkness,  as  the  Brahmans 
said,  then  the  one  twin  appears;  when  the  darkness 
enters  the  light,  then  the  other  twin  follows.  "  The 
twins  come  and  go : "  this  was  all  the  ancient  poets 
had  to  say  of  the  racing  hours  of  day  and  night ;  it 
was  the  last  word  they  could  find,  and,  like  many  a 
good  word  of  old,  this  too  followed  the  fate  of  all 
living  speech  ;  it  became  a  formula,  a  saw,  a  myth. 

We  know  who  was  the  mother  of  the  twins :  it  was 
the  dawn,  who  dies  in  giving  burth  to  morning  and 
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erening ;  or,  if  we  adopt  the  view  of  YHska,  it  was 
the  night,  who  disappears  when  the  new  couple  is 
born.  She  may  be  called  by  all  the  names  of  the 
dawn,  and  even  the  names  of  the  night  might  express 
one  side  of  her  character.  Near  her  is  the  stand 
from  whence  the  horses  of  the  sun  start  on  theii 
diurnal  journey  ;  ^  near  her  is  the  stable  which  holds 
the  cows,  i.  e.  the  bright  days  following  one  after 
the  other  like  droves  of  cattle,  driven  out  by  the  Sun 
every  morning  to  their  pastures,  carried  off  by  rol)* 
bers  every  night  to  their  gloomy  cave,  but  only  to  be 
surrendered  by  them  again  and  again,  after  the  never- 
doubtful  battle  of  the  early  twilight. 

As  the  dawn  has  many  names,  so  her  offspring  too 
is  polyonymous ;  and  as  her  most  general  name  is 
that  of  Yamasdhj^  or  Twin-mother,  so  the  most  gen- 
eral name  of  her  oSspring  too  is  YawuiUj  the  twins. 
Now  we  have  seen  these  twins  as  men,  the  AMns, 
Indra  and  Agni^  Mitra  and  Varuna.  We  have  seen 
how  the  same  powers  might  be  conceived  as  women, 
as  day  and  night,  and  thus  we  find  them  represented 
not  only  as  sisters,  but  as  twin  sisters.  For  instance, 
Rv.  iil  55, 11 :  — 

"  The  two  twin  sisters '  have  made  their  bodies 
to  differ ;  one  of  them  is  brilliant,  the  other  dark : 
though  the  dark  one  and  the  bright  are  two  sisters, 
the  great  divinity  of  the  gods  is  oneJ^ 

By  a  mere  turn  of  the  mythological  Aaleidosrope, 

1  Hence,  I  believe,  the  m7th  of  Airattba,  originally  bone-etand,  tbeo 
confounded  with  ahaitJuif  ficus  religioem.  See,  however,  Kohu,  ZeiUehrj/t^ 
I  p.  487. 

s  i?0.  iil.  89, 8.  Tamasah,  ramau  yamalaa  adta  itl  jamaaOr  oabo^by' 
mlnin!  deratk.    Sft  yamft  yaraal&v  Airinftv  atroshahk&le  *B(ita. 

*  Tamffi,  a  dual  in  the  feminine;  cf.  v.  47,  5. 
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these  two  sisters,  day  and  night,  insteftd  of  being  the 
twin  children  of  the  dawn,  appear  in  another  poem 
as  the  two  mothers  of  the  sun.     Bv.  iii.  55,  6 :  — 

"  This  child  which  went  to  sleep  in  the  West 
walks  now  alone,  having  two  mothers,  but  not  led 
by  them ;  these  are  the  works  of  Mitra  and  Varuna, 
but  the  great  divinity  of  the  gods  is  one." 

In  another  hymn,  again,  the  two,  the  twins,  born 
here  and  there  (ihehajdte),  who  carry  the  child,  are 
said  to  be  different  from  his  mother  (v.  47>  5),  and 
in  another  place  one  of  the  two  seems  to  be  called 
the  daughter  of  the  other  (iii.  55,  12). 

We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  same  two 
beings,  whatever  we  like  to  call  them,  were  some- 
times represented  as  male  and  female,  as  brother  and 
sister,  and  again  as  twin-brother  and  twin-sister.  In 
that  mythological  dialect  the  day  would  be  the  twin- 
brother,  Yatna^  the  night,  the  twin -sister,  Yami:  — 
and  thus  we  have  arrived  at  last  at  a  solution  of  the 
myth  which  we  wished  to  explain.  A  number  of 
expressions  had  sprung  up,  such  as  <*  the  twin- 
mother,"  i.  e.  the  Dawn ;  "  the  twins,"  i.  e.  Day  and 
Night ;  "  the  horse  -  children,"  or  «*  horsemen,"  i.  e. 
Morning  and  Evening ;  "  Saranyfi  is  wedded  by 
Vivasvat,"  i.  e.  the  Dawn  embraces  the  sky ;  "  Sa- 
ranyu  has  left  her  twins  behind,"  i.  e.  the  Dawn  has 
disappeared,  it  is  day ;  "  Vivasvat  takes  his  second 
wife,"  i.  e.  the  sun  sets  in  the  evening  twilight;  "the 
horse  runs  after  the  mare,"  i.  e.  the  sun  has  set.  Put 
these  phrases  together,  and  the  story,  as  told  in  the 
hymn  of  the  Rig- Veda,  is  finished.  The  hymn  does 
not  allude  to  Mawu^  as  the  son  of  Savarnd,  it  only 
calls  the  second  wife  of  VivasvcU  by  that  name, 
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meaning  thereby  no  more  than  what  the  word  im- 
plies, a  wife  similar  to  his  first  wife,  as  the  gloaming 
is  similar  to  the  dawn.  The  fable  of  Manu  i«  prob- 
ably of  a  later  <late.  For  some  reason  or  other,  Manu^ 
the  mythic  ancestor  of  the  race  of  man,  was  called. 
SdvarfUf  meaning,  possibly,  the  Mann  of  all  colors, 
L  e,  of  all  tribes  or  castes.  The  name  may  have 
reminded  the  Brabmans  of  Savarnd^  the  second  wife 
of  Vivasvat,  and  as  Maim  was  called  Vaivasvaia,  the 
worshipper,  afterwards  the  son,  of  Vivasvat,  the 
Maim  Sdvarni  was  naturally  taken  as  the  son  of 
Savarnd.  This,  however,  I  only  give  as  a  guess  till 
6ome  more  plausible  explanation  of  the  name  and 
myth  of  Manu  Sdvarni  can  be  suggested. 

But  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  still  further  the 
history  of  Yama,  the  twin,  properly  so  called.  In  the 
passage  examined  before,  Sarany^  is  simply  called 
the  mother  of  Yama,  L  e.  the  mother  of  the  twin,  but 
his  twin-sister,  Yawii,  is  not  mentioned.  Yet  Y^ni, 
too,  was  well  known  in  the  Veda,  and  there  is  a 
curious  dialogue  between  her  and  her  brother,  where 
she  (the  night)  implores  her  brother  (the  day)  to 
make  her  hb  wife,  and  where  he  declines  her  oflEer 
because,  as  he  says,  "they  have  called  it  sin  that 
a  brother  should  marry  his  sister "  (x.  10, 12). 

The  question  now  arises  whether  YanM^  meaning 
originally  twin,  could  ever  be  used  by  itself  as  the 
name  of  a  deity  ?  We  may  speak  of  twins ;  and  we 
saw  how,  in  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  several  correl- 
ative deities  are  spoken  of  as  twins;  but  can  we 
speak  of  a  twin,  and  give  that  name  to  an  inde- 
pendent deity,  worshipped  without  any  reference  to 
its  complementary  deity?     The  six  seasons,  each 

34 
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coDsisting  of  two  months,  are  called  the  six  twins 
(Rv.  i.  164, 15) ;  but  no  single  month  could  therefore 
properly  be  called  the  twin.^ 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  such  passages  as 
X.  8,  4:  — 

"  Thou,  O  Vasu  (sun),  comest  first  at  every 
dawn !  thou  wast  the  divider  of  the  two  twins,"  i.  e, 
of  day  and  night,  of  niorning  and  evening,  of  light 
and  darkness,  of  Indra  and  Agni,  &c. 

Let  us  now  look  to  a  verse  (Rv.  L  66,  4)  where 
Yama  by  itself  is  supposed  to  mean  the  twin,  and 
more  particularly  Agni.  The  whole  hymn  is  ad- 
dressed to  Agni,  fire,  or  light,  in  his  most  general 
character.     I  translate  literally:  — 

"  Like  an  army  let  loose,  he  wields  his  force,  like 
the  flame-pointed  arrow  of  the  shooter.  Yama  is 
born,  Yama  will  be  born,  the  lover  of  the  girls,  the 
husband  of  the  wives.'* 

This  verse,  as  is  easily  seen,  is  full  of  allusions, 
intelligible  to  those  who  listened  to  the  poets,  but  to 
us  perfect  riddles,  to  be  solved  only  by  a  comparison 
of  similar  passages,  if  such  passages  can  be  found. 
Now,  first  of  all,  I  do  not  take  Yama  as  a  name  of 
Agnif  or  as  a  proper  name  at  all.  But  recollecting 
the  twinship  of  Agni  and  Indra,  as  representatives 
of  day  and  night,  I  translate:  — 

"(One)  twin  is  born,  (another)  twin  will  be  bom,^ 
i.  e.  Agni,  to  whom  the  hymn  is  addressed,  is  born, 
the  morning  has  appeared;  his  twin,  or,  if  you  like, 
his  other  self,  the  evening,  will  be  born. 

The  next  words,  "  the  lover  of  the  girls,**  **  the 
husband  of  the  wives,"  contain,  I  believe,  a  mers 

1  Ai  to  ytjnMu  and  yamAI^  tee  Ar.  x.  117,  9;  ▼.  57, 4;  x.  18,  S. 
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repetition  of  the  first  hemistich.  The  light  of  the 
morning,  or  the  rising  snn,  is  called  the  lover  of  the 
girls,  these  girls  being  the  dawns,  from  among  whom 
he  rises.  Thus  (i.  162,  4)  it  is  said:  "We  &*e 
him  coming  forth,  the  lover  of  the  girls,^  the  un- 
conquerable." 

Rv.  i.  163,  8,  the  sun-horse,  or  the  sun  as  horse,  is 
addr(^ssed :  — 

"  After  thee  there  is  the  chariot;  after  thee,  Anran, 
the  man ;  after  thee,  the  cows ;  after  thee,  the  host 
of  the  girls." 

Here  the  cows  and  the  girls  are  in  reality  but  two 
representations  of  the  same  thing,  —  the  bright  days, 
the  smiling  dawns. 

Rv.  ii.  16,  7,  we  read  of  Pardvrijj  a  name  which, 
like  Chydvana  ^  and  other  names,  is  but  a  mask  of 
the  sun  returning  in  the  morning  after  his  decline  in 
the  evening:  — 

"  He  (the  old  sun),  knowing  the  hiding-place  of 
the  girls,  rose  up  manifest,  he  the  escaper;  the  lame 
(sun)  walked,  the  blind  (sun)  saw ;  Indra  achieved 
this  when  fired  with  Soma." 

The  hiding-place  of  the  girls  is  the  hiding-place  of 
the  cows,  the  East,  the  home  of  the  ever-youthful 
dawns ;  and  to  say  that  the  lover  of  the  girls '  is 
there,  is  only  a  new  expression  for  "the  twin  is 
bom." 

Lover  (jftrah),  by  itself,  too,  is  used  for  the  rising 
sun :  — 

I  S&jana  rightly  explains  huiSnAm  hj  wihaiAnu 

s  In  1. 115, 10,  it  is  said  that  the  Aivins  restored  tbe  old  Ckyai9Ana  to  be 
•gain  the  husband  of  the  girls. 

*  Piishan  is  called  the  lover  of  his  sister,  the  husband  of  his  mother  (t^ 
16, 4  and  6;  X.  3.  S:  syAsiram  jAr^  abhf  eU  paechit). 
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Rv.  viL  9y  1 :  <*  The  lover  woke  fix)m  the  lap  of  the 
Dawn." 

Rv.  L  92, 11 :  ^  The  wife  (Dawn)  ehines  with  the 
light  of  the  lover." 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  ^  the  husband  of 
the  wives  "  ?  Though  thb  is  more  doubtful,  I  think 
it  not  unlikely  that  it  was  meant  originally  for  the 
evening  sun,  as  surrounded  by  the  splendors  of  the 
gloaming,  as  it  were  by  a  more  eerene  repetition  of 
the  dawn^  The  Dawn  herself  is  likewise  called  the 
wife  (iv.  52, 1) ;  but  the  expression  <'  husband  of  the 
wives "  is  in  anotjier  passage  clearly  applied  to  the 
ainking  8un«  Rv.  ix.  86,  32 :  ^<  The  husband  of  the 
wives  approaches  the  end."^  If  this  be  the  riglit 
interpretation,  **  the  husband  of  the  wives "  would 
be  the  same  as  <<  the  twin  that  is  to  be  born '' ; 
and  the  whole  verse  would  thus  receive  a  consist- 
ent meaning:  — 

<*  One  twin  is  born  (the  rising  stin,  or  the  morn- 
ing), another  twin  will  be  bom  (the  setting  sun,  or 
tlie  evening) ;  the  lover  of  the  girls  (the  young  son), 
the  husband  of  the  wives  "  (the  old  sun). 

The  following  translations  of  this  one  line,  pro- 
posed  by  different  scholars,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
difficulty  of  Vedic  interpretation :  — 

Bosen :  ^  Sociatee  utique  Agni  sunt  omnes  res 
natsB,  sociat®  illi  sunt  nascitur®,  Agnis  est  pronubos 
puellaram,  maritus  uxorum." 

Langloisi  ^'Jumeau  dn  pass^,  jumeau  de  I'aveniri 
il  est  le  fianc^  des  filles,  et  I'^poux  des  femmes." 

Wilson:  ^  Agni,  as  Yama,  is  aU  that  is  born ;  as 

1  NiaMcpU,  according  to  B.  R.,  a  rendosvoss;  bit  in  our  pienye,  tlit 
ctiginAl  meaning,  to  bo  undone,  aeemt  aore  appropriate. 
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Tama,  all  that  will  be  born :  he  is  the  lover  el 
maidens,  the  husband  of  wives." 

Kuhn:  ^The  twin  (Agni)  is  be  who  is  bovn  ^  th« 
twin  is  what  is  to  be  born." 

Benfey :  <<  A  born  lord,  be  roles  over  births ;  the 
suitor  of  maidens,  the  husband  of  wives." 

There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  other  passage  in  the 
Big- Veda  where  Yama^  used  by  itself  in  the  sense 
of  twin,  has  been  supposed  to  apply  to  Agni  or  the 
sun.  But  there  are  several  passages,  particularly  in 
the  last  book,  in  which  Yama  occurs  as  the  name  of 
a  single  deity.  He  is  called  king  (x.  14,  1);  the 
departed  acknowledge  him  as  king  (x.  16,  9).  He  is 
together  with  the  Pitars,  the  fathers  (x.  14,  4),  with 
the  Angiras  (x«  14,  3),  the  Atharvans,  Bhfigus  (x.  14, 
6),  the  Vasishtbas  (x.  15,  8).  He  is  called  the  son 
of  Vivasvat  (x.  14,  5),  and  an  immortal  son  of  Yatna 
is  mentioned  (i.  83,  5).  Soma  is  offered  to  him  at 
sacrifices  (x.  14,  13),  and  the  departed  fathers  will 
see  Yama,  together  with  Varuna  (x.  14,  7),  and  they 
will  feast  with  the  two  kings  (x,  14, 10).  The  king 
of  the  departed,  Yama,  is  likewise  the  god  of  death 
(x.  165,  4),^  and  two  dogs  are  mentioned  who  go 
about  among  men  as  bis  messengers  (x.  14,  13). 
Yama,  however,  as  well  as  his  dogs,  is  likewise 
asked  to  bestow  life,  which  originally  could  have 
been  no  more  than  to  spare  life  (x.  14,  14;  14, 
12). 

Is  it  possible  to  discover  in  this  Tama,  the  god  oi 
the  departed,  one  of  the  twins?  I  confess  it  seems  a 
most  forced  and  artificial  designation ;  and  I  should 

X  Rft.  i.  88,  6.  The  expreMfon,  **  tbe  path  of  Tmma,*'  may  be  vsed  in  an 
wmfidiom  or  inaaspidoos  WDBe. 
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much  prefer  to  derive  this  Yama  from  yam^  to  oon- 
troL  Yet  his  father  is  Vivasvat^  and  the  father  of 
the  twins  was  likewise  Vivasvat.  Shall  we  ascribe 
to  Vivasvai  three  sons,  two  called  the  twins,  Yamau^ 
and  another  called  Yama^  the  ruler  ?  It  is  possible, 
yet  it  is  hardly  credible ;  and  I  believe  it  is  better  to 
learn  to  walk  in  the  strange  footsteps  of  ancient 
speech,  however  awkward  they  may  seem  at  first. 
Let  us  imagine,  then,  as  well  as  we  can,  that  Yama^ 
twin,  was  used  as  the  name  of  the  evening,  or  the 
setting  sun,  and  we  shall  be  able  perhaps  to  under^ 
stand  bow  in  the  end  Yama  came  to  be  the  king  of 
the  departed  and  the  god  of  death.     , 

As  the  East  was  to  the  early  thinkers  the  source 
of  life,  the  West  was  to  them  Nirriti^  the  exodus^ 
the  land  of  death.  The  sun,  conceived  as  setting  or 
dying  every  day,  was  the  first  who  had  trodden  the 
path  of  life  from  East  to  West  —  the  first  mortal  — 
the  first  to  show  us  the  way  when  our  course  is 
run,  and  our  sun  sets  in  the  far  West  Thither  the 
fathers  followed  Yama ;  there  they  sit  with  him  re- 
joicing, and  thither  we  too  shall  go  when  his  mes- 
sengers (day  and  night,  see  p.  476)  have  found  us 
out.  These  are  natural  feelings  and  intelligible 
thoughts.  The  question  is,  Were  they  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  passed  through  the  minds  of  our 
forefathers  when  they  changed  Yama^  the  twin-sun, 
the  setting  sun,  into  the  ruler  of  the  departed  and 
the  god  of  death  ? 

That  Yama^s  character  is  solar,  might  be  guessed 
fi'om  his  being  called  the  son  of  Vivasvat.  Vivas* 
vatj  like  Yama,  is  sometimes  considered  as  sending 
death.     Ev.  viiL  67, 20 :  **  May  the  shaft  of  Vivawai^ 
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O  AdUyctj  the  poisoned  arrow,  not  strike  us  before 
we  are  old ! " 

Yama  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  rapid  waters, 
to  have  shown  the  way  to  many,  to  have  first  known 
the  path  on  which  our  fathers  crossed  over  (x.  14,  1 
and  2).  In  a  hymn  addressed  to  the  sun-horse,  it  is 
said  that  "  Yama  brought  the  horse,  Trita  harnessed 
bim,  Indra  first  sat  on  biro,  the  Gandharva  took  hold 
of  his  rein."  And  immediately  after,  the  horse  is 
said  to  be  Yama^  Aditya^  and  Trita  (i.  163,  2  and  3). 
Again,  of  the  three  heavens,  two  are  said  to  belong 
to  SavUar^  one  to  Yama  (i.  35,  6).  Yama  is  spoken 
of  as  if  admitted  to  the  company  of  the  gods  (x.  135, 
1).  His  own  seat  is  called  the  house  of  the  gods 
(x.  135,  7) ;  and  these  words  follow  immediately  on 
a  verse  in  which  it  is  said :  "  The  abyss  is  stretched 
out  in  the  East,  the  outgoing  is  in  the  West."  ^ 

These  indications,  though  fragmentary,  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  character  of  Yama^  such  as 
we  find  it  in  the  last  book  of  the  Rig-Veda,  might 
well  have  been  suggested  by  the  setting  sun,  personi- 
fied as  the  leader  of  the  human  race,  as  himself  a 
mortal,  yet  as  a  king,  as  the  ruler  of  the  departed, 
as  worshipped  with  the  fathers,  as  the  first  withess 
of  an  immortality  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  fathers,  sim- 
ilar to  the  immortality  enjoyed  by  the  gods  them- 
selves. That  the  king  of  the  departed  should  grad- 
ually have  assumed  the  character  of  the  god  of  death, 
requires  no  explanation.  This,  however,  is  the  latest 
phase  of  Yama,  and  one  that  in  the  early  portions  of 
the  Veda  belongs  to  Varuna^  himself,  as  we  saw 
before,  like  Yam^^  one  of  the  twins. 

i  Other  passages  to  be  consolted,  Rv,  i.  116,  3;  yii.  83, 9;  ix.  68,  8,  6| 
jk  la,  6;  18, 2;  13,  4;  58,  8;  64,  3;  133,  6. 
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The  mother  of  all  the  heavenly  powers  we  bare 
jnst  examined,  is  the  Dawn  with  her  many  names, 
TToXXJov  ovofioT^av  fiop<f>rj  fita,  AdUi^  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  or  Apyd  yoshdj  the  water-wife,  Saranyu^  the 
running  light,  Ahand^  the  bright,  Arfuni,  the  brilliant, 
UrvaSif  the  wide,  &c.  Beyond  the  Dawn,  however, 
another  infinite  power  was  suspected,  for  which 
neither  the  language  of  the  Vedic  Rishis,  nor  that 
of  any  other  poets  or  prophets,  has  yet  suggested  a 
fitting  name. 

If,  then,  as  I  have  little  doubt,  the  Greek  Ertnys 
is  the  same  word  as  the  Sanskrit  Saranp^,^  it  is  easy 
to  see  how,  starting  from  a  common  thought,,  each 
deity  assumed  its  peculiar  aspect  in  India  and  in 
Greece.  The  Night  was  conceived  by  Hesiod  as  the 
mother  of  War,  Strife,  and  Fraud,  but  she  is  like- 
wise called  the  mother  of  Nemesis,  or  Vengeance.* 
^schylus  calls  the  Erinyes  the  daughters  of  Night, 
and  we  saw  before  a  passage  from  the  Veda  (vii 
61,  5)  where  the  Druh's,  the  mischievous  powers  of 
night,  were  said  to  follow  the  sins  of  man.  •*  The 
Dawn  will  find  you  out^  was  a  saying  but  slightly 
tainted  by  mythology.  •*  The  Erinyes  will  haunt 
you"  was  a  saying  which  not  even  Homer  would 
have  understood  in  its  etymological  sense.  If  the 
name  of  Erinys  is  sometimes  applied  to  Dimitir^ 
this  is  because  Did  was  Dydvdy  and  DimSiSr,  Dyd* 
vd  rndtafj  the  Dawn,  the  mother,*  corresponding  to 

1  Th«  loss  of  the  initial  aspirate  is  exoeptionsl,  but,  as  such,  oonfiniied 
hy  well-known  analogies.  See  Curtiua,  GritdiUche  EtymohgU^  iL  269; 
L  309. 

s  M.  M.*s  E$iay  <m  Comparativ  MytM^gy^  p.  40. 

<  Pauvanias,  viii.  25;  Kuhn,  L  c.  i.  153. 

«  S«e  Pott,  in  Kuhn's  Zeiitchrifi^  vi.  p.  118,  n. 
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DyoHsh  pUoTy  the  sky,  the  father.  Erinys  Demeter^ 
like  Saranyu^  was  changed  into  a  mare,  she  was 
followed  by  Poseidon,  as  a  horse,  and  two  children 
were  born,  a  daughter  (Degpoina)^  and  AreiotL  JR> 
seidoUf  if  he  expressed  the  snn  rising  firom  the  sea, 
would  approach  to  Varunaj  who,  in  one  passage  of  the 
Veda,  was  called  the  father  of  the  horse  or  of  Yama. 
And  now,  after  having  explained  the  myth  of 
Saraifyii,  of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her  children, 
in  what  I  think  its  original  sense,  it  remains  to  state^ 
in  a  few  words,  the  opinions  of  other  scholars  who 
have  analyzed  the  same  myth  before,  and  have  ar« 
rived  at  different  conceptions  of  its  original  import 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  detailed 
refutation  of  these  views,  as  the  principal  difference 
between  these  and  my  own  theory  arises  from  the 
different  points  which  we  have  chosen  in  order  to 
command  a  view  into  the  distant  regions  of  mytho- 
logical thought.  I  look  upon  the  sunrise  and  sunset, 
on  the  daily  return  of  day  and  night,  on  the  battle 
between  light  and  darkness,  on  the  whole  solar 
drama  in  all  its  details  that  is  acted  every  day,  every 
month,  every  year,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  as  the 
principal  subject  of  early  mythology.  I  consider 
that  the  very  idea  of  divine  powers  sprang  from  the 
wonderment  with  which  the  forefathers  of  the  Aryan 
family  stared  at  the  bright  (deva)  powers  that  came 
and  went  no  one  knew  whence  or  whither,  that 
never  failed,  never  faded,  never  died,  and  were  called 
immortal,  i  e.  unfading,  as  compared  with  the  feeble 
and  decaying  race  of  man.  I  consider  the  regular 
recurrence  of  phenomena  an  almost  indispensable 
condition  of  their  being  raised,  through  the  charms 
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of  mythological  phraseology,  to  the  rank  of  immor. 
talsy  aud  I  give  a  proportiouately  small  space  to  me« 
teorological  phenomena,  such  as  cloudS|  thander,  and 
lightning,  which,  although  causing  for  a  time  a  vio- 
lent commotion  in  nature  and  in  the  heart  of  man, 
would  not  be  ranked  together  with  the  immortal 
bright  beings,  but  would  rather  be  classed  either  as 
their  subjects  or  as  their  enemies.  It  is  the  sky  that 
gathers  the  clouds,  it  is  the  sky  that  thunders,  it  is 
the  sky  that  rains ;  and  the  battle  that  takes  place 
between  the  dark  clouds  and  the  bright  sun,  which 
for  a  time  is  covered  by  them,  is  but  an  irregular 
repetition  of  that  more  momentous  struggle  which 
takes  place  every  day  between  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  the  refreshing  light  of  the  morning. 

Quite  opposed  to  this,  the  solar  theory,  is  that  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Kuhn,  and  adopted  by  the  most 
eminent  mythologians  of  Germany,  which  may  be 
ccdled  the  meteorological  theory.  This  has  been  well 
sketched  by  Mr.  Kelly  in  his  **  Indo-European  Tradi- 
tion and  Folk-lore."  "  Clouds,"  he  writes,  "  storms, 
rains,  lightning,  and  thunder,  were  the  spectacles  that 
above  all  others  impressed  the  imagination  of  the 
early  Aryans,  and  busied  it  most  in  finding  terrestrial 
objects  to  compare  with  their  ever-varying  aspect. 
The  beholders  were  at  home  on  the  earth,  and  the 
things  of  the  earth  were  comparatively  familiar  to 
them;  even  the  coming  and  going  of  the  celestial 
luminaries  might  often  be  regarded  by  them  with  the 
more  composure  because  of  their  regularity;  but  they 
could  never  surcease  to  feel  the  liveliest  interest  in 
those  wonderful  meteoric  changes,  so  lawless  and 
mysterious  in  their  visitations,  which  wrought  such 
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immediate  and  palpable  effects,  for  good  or  ill,  upon 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  beholders.  Hence  these 
phenomena  were  noted  and  designated  with  a  watch- 
fulness and  wealth  of  imagery  which  made  them  the 
principal  groundwork  of  aU  the  Indo-European  my- 
thologies and  superstitions."  > 

Professor  Schwartz,  in  his  excellent  essays  on  My-: 
thology/  ranges  himself  determinately  on  the  same 
side :  — 

^  If,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  which  I  have 
carried  out  in  my  book  *  On  the  Origin  of  Mythol- 
ogy,' it  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  development 
of  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  in  myths,  I  gave  too  much 
prominence  to  the  phenomena  of  the  wind  and 
thunder-storms,  neglecting  the  sun,  the  following  re- 
searches will  confirm  what  I  indicated  before,  that 
originally  the  sun  was  conceived  implicitly  as  a  mere 
accident  in  the  heavenly  scenery,  and  assumed  im- 
portance only  in  a  more  advanced  state  in  the  con- 
templation of  nature  and  the  formation  of  myths." 

These  two  views  are  as  diametrically  opposed  as 
two  views  of  the  same  subject  can  possibly  be.  The 
one,  the  solar  theory,  looks  to  the  regular  daily  revo- 
lutions in  heaven  and  earth  as  the  material  out  of 
which  the  variegated  web  of  the  religious  mythology 
of  the  Aryans  was  woven,  admitting  only  an  inter- 
spersion  here  and  there  of  the  more  violent  aspects 
of  storms,  thunder  and  lightning  ;  the  other,  the 
meteoric  theorj^,  looks  upon  clouds  and  storms  and 
other  convulsive  aspects  of  nature  as  causing  the 
deepest  and  most  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  early  observers  who  had  ceased  to  wonder  at 

1  Dtr  heuiige  Volksglaube  und  deu  aUe  ffeidenthm,  1862  (p.  vii.)    J>$r 
Urapruhg  dtr  M^tkohyit^  1860. 
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the  regalar  movements  of  the  heavenlj  bodies,  and 
ooald  only  perceive  a  divine  presence  in  the  great 
strong  wind,  the  earthquake,  or  the  fire. 

In  accordance  with  this  latter  view,  we  saw  thai 
Professor  Roth  explained  Saranyu  as  the  dark  storm- 
cloud  soaring  in  space  in  the  beginning  of  all  things, 
and  that  he  took  Vivasvat  for  the  Kght  of  heaven.* 
Explaining  the  second  couple  of  twins  first,  be  took 
them,  the  AivinSy  to  be  the  first  bringers  of  light,  pre- 
ceding the  dawn,  (bat  who  are  they  ?)  while  he  dis- 
covered in  the  first  couple,  simply  called  Tama,  the 
twin-brother,  and  Yamiy  the  twin-sister,  the  first 
created  couple,  man  and  woman,  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  damp  vapor  of  the  cloud  and  the 
heavenly  light.  After  their  birth  he  imagines  that  a 
new  order  of  things  began,  and  that  hence,  their 
mother — the  chaotic,  storm-tossed  twilight  —  was 
said  to  have  vanished.  Without  laying  much  stress 
on  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Rig- Veda,  Saranyi 
became  first  the  mother  of  Yamaj  then  vanished,  then 
bare  the  AivinSy  and  finally  left  both  couples  of  chil- 
dren, it  must  be  observed  that  there  is  not  a  single 
yrord  in  the  Veda  pointing  to  Yama  and  Yami  as  the 
first  couple  of  mortals,  — as  the  Indian  Adam  and 
Eve,  —  or  representing  the  first  creation  of  man  as 
taking  place  by  the  union  of  vapor  and  light  If 
Yama  had  been  the  first  created  of  men,  surely  the 
"Wdic  poets,  in  speaking  of  him,  could  not  have 
passed  this  over  in  silence.  Nor  is  Ytma,  in  the 
Avesta,  represented  as  the  first  man  or  as  the  father 
of  mankind.'    He  is  one  of  the  first  kings,  and  his 

I  ZtUtchrifl  dtr  Deuiicken  Morgtnldndhcken  Ouetl$eh(tJi,  ir.  p.  435. 

•  Spiegd,  £r&n,  p.  346.     ^  Aocording  to  one  account,  the  bappinMi  ol 
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feign  represents  the  ideal  of  bmhan  happiness,  whea 
there  was  as  yet  nettber  illness  nor  death,  neither 
heat  nor  cold;  but  no  more.  The  tracing  of  the 
farther  development  of  Yima  in  Persia  was  one  of 
the  last  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of 
Eugdne  Burnouf.  In  his  article,  <'  Sur  le  Dieu  Homa,*' 
poblisbed  in  the  '<  Journal  Asiatiqne,''  he  opened  this 
entirely  new  mine  for  researches  into  the  ancient 
state  of  religion  and  tmdition,  common  to  the  Aryans 
before  their  schism.  He  showed  that  three  of  the  most 
famous  names  in  the  epic  poetry  of  the  later  Per- 
sians, Jemshid^  Feridutiy  and  Owrskmp^  can  be  traced 
back  to  three  heroes  mentioned  in  the  Zend-Avesta 
as  the  representatives  of  three  of  the  earliest  genera- 
tions of  mankind,  Yima  •  Kslioitaj  IhraStana^  and 
KerektspOj  and  that  the  prototypes  of  these  Zoroa»- 
trian  heroes  could  be  found  again  in  the  Yama,  ZWto, 
and  Kriidiva  of  the  Veda.  He  went  even  beyond 
this.  He  showed  that,  as  in  Sanskrit  the  father  of 
Tama  is  VlvasvaLj  the  father  of  Yima  in  the  A  vesta 
is  Vivanffhvat.  He  showed  that  as  TAraetana^  in 
Persia,  is  the  son  of  Aihwya^  the  patronymic  of  TrUa 
in  the  Veda  is  Aptya.  He  explcdned  the  transition 
of  Tkraitana  into  Feridun  by  pointing  to  the  Pehkvi 
£orm  of  the  name,  as  given  by  Nerio8ei.gh,  Phreduiu 
Burnouf^  again,  it  was  who  identified  Zohdky  the 
tyrant  of  Persia,  slain  by  Feridun,  whom  even  Fir- 
dusi  still  knows  by  the  name  of  Ash  dakdk^  with  the 
Aji  duhdkaj  the  biting  serpent,  as  he  translates  it,  de- 

Jfma*8  reign  came  to  an  end  through  bis  pride  and  vntruthfbhiefls.  Ao- 
coiding  to  the  earlier  traditions  of  the  Ave$ta^  Jinia  does  not  dn,  but,  wfam 
evil  and  mieerv  begin  to  prerail  on  earth,  retires  to  a  smaller  f>pace,  a  kind 
af  garden  or  Eden,  where  he  continues  his  happjr  life  with  those  who  ra* 
aained  true  to  hiai.** 
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stroyed  by  Tkraitana  in  the  Avesta.  Nowhere  hai 
the  transition  of  physical  mythology  into  epic  poetry 
— -  nay,  history  —  been  so  laculently  shown  as  here. 
]  may  quote  the  words  of  Burnouf,  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  that  France,  so  rich  in  philological 
genius,  has  ever  produced:  — 

**  II  est  sans  contredit  fort  curieux  de  voir  une  des 
divinit^s  indiennes  les  plus  ven^r^es,  donner  son  nom 
au  premier  souverain  de  la  dynastic  ario-persanne; 
c'est  un  des  faits  qui  attestent  le  plus  evidemment 
I'intime  union  des  deux  branches  de  la  grande  famille 
qui  s'est  ^tendue,  bien  des  sidcles  avant  notre  dre, 
depuis  le  Gtange  jusqu'a  I'Euphrate."  ^ 

Professor  Roth  has  pointed  out  some  more  minute 
coincidences  in  the  story  of  Jemshid,  but  his  attempt 
at  changing  Yama  and  Yima  into  an  Indian  and 
Persian  Adam  was,  I  believe,  a  mistake. 

Professor  Kuhn  was  right,  therefore,  in  rejecting 
this  portion  of  Professor  Roth's  analysis.  But,  like 
Professor  Roth,  he  takes  Saranyu  as  the  storm-cloud, 
and  though  declining  to  recognize  in  Vivasvat  the 
heavenly  light  in  general,  he  takes  Vivasvat  as  one 
of  the  many  names  of  the  sun,  and  considers  their 
first-born  child,  Jama,  to  mean  Agnii  the  fire,  or 
rather  the  lightning,  followed  by  his  twin-sister,  the 
thunder.  He  then  explains  the  second  couple,  the 
AivvM^  to  be  Agni  and  Indra^  the  god  of  the  fire  and 
the  god  of  the  bright  sky,  and  thus  arrives  at  the  fol- 
lowing solution  of  the  myth :  —  "  After  the  storm  is 
over,  and  the  darkness  which  hid  the  single  cloud 
has  vanished,  SavUar  (the  sun)  embraces  once  more 
the  goddess,  the  cloud,  who  had  assumed  the  shape 

^  On  the  Veda  and  Zendaeetta^  by  M.  M.,  p.  SL 
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of  a  horse  running  away.  He  shines,  still  hidden, 
fiery  and  with  golden  arm,  and  thus  begets  Agni^ 
fire;  he  lastly  tears  the  wedding-veil,  and  Indra^  the 
blue  sky,  is  born."  The  birth  of  MunUj  or  man,  he 
explains  as  a  repetition  of  that  of  Agni^  and  he  looks 
upon  ManUj  or  Agni\  as  the  Indiaij  Adam,  and  not, 
as  Professor  Roth,  on  Jama,  the  lightning. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
speculations  of  these  eminent  men  on  the  myth  of 
Saranyd  by  giving  this  meagre  outline  of  their  views. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  must  con- 
sult their  treatises,  and  compare  them  with  the  inter- 
pretations which  I  have  proposed.  I  confess  that, 
though  placing  myself  in  their  point  of  view,  I  can- 
not grasp  any  clear  or  connected  train  of  thoughts 
in  the  mythological  process  which  they  describe.  I 
cannot  imagine  that  men,  standing  on  a  level  with 
our  shepherds,  should  have  conversed  among  them- 
selves of  a  dark  storm-cloud  soaring  in  space,  and 
producing  by  a  marriage  with  light,  or  with  the  sun, 
the  first  human  beings,  or  should  have  called  the  blue 
sky  the  son  of  the  cloud  because  the  sky  appears 
when  the  storm-cloud  has  been  either  embraced  or 
destroyed  by  the  sun.  However,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
pronounce  an  opinion,  and  I  must  leave  it  to  others, 
less  wedded  to  pcurticular  theories,  to  find  out  which 
interpretation  is  more  natural,  more  in  accordance 
with  the  scattered  indications  of  the  ancient  hymns 
of  the  Veda,  and  more  consonant  with  what  we  know 
of  the  spirit  of  the  most  primitive  ages  of  man. 
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•     tHODERN  MYTHOLOGY 

What  I  mean  by  Modern  Mytbologj  is  a  subject 
so  vast  and  so  impcurtant,  that  in  this,  ray  last  Leo- 
turC)  all  I  can  do  is  to  indicate  its  character,  and  the 
wide  limits  within  which  its  working  may  be  dis- 
cerned. After  the  definition  which  on  several  occa- 
sions I  have  given  of  Mythology,  I  need  only  repeat 
here  that  I  include  under  that  name  every  case  in 
which  language  assumes  an  independent  |x>wer,  and 
reacts  on  the  mind,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  the  mere  recdization  and  outward  em- 
bodiment of  the  mind. 

In  the  early  days  of  language  the  play  of  mythol- 
oigy  was  no  doubt  more  lively  and  more  widely  ex- 
tended, and  its  effects  were  more  deeply  felt,  than  in 
these  days  of  mature  speculation,  when  words  are  no 
longer  taken  on  trust,  but  are  constantly  tested  by 
means  of  logical  definition.  When  language  sobers 
down,  when  metaphors  become  less  bold  and  more 
exi^icit,  there  is  less  danger  of  speaking  of  the  sun 
as  a  horse,  because  a  poet  had  called  him  the  heav- 
enly racer,  or  of  speaking  of  Selene  as  enamored 
of  Endymion,  because  a  proverb  had  expressed  the 
approach  of  night  by  the  longing  looks  of  the  moon 
after  the  setting  sun.  Yet  under  a  different  form  Lan- 
guage retains  her  silent  charm ;  and  if  it  no  longer 
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eveates  gocb  and  beroes^  it  created  many  a  name  that 
reoeiyes  a  similar  woishipi.  He  who  would  examine 
the  inflaence  wbicb  words,  mere  words,  have  exer- 
cised on  the  minds  of  men,  might  write  a  history  of 
the  world  that  would  teach  us  more  than  any  which 
we  yet  possess.  Words  without  definite  meanings 
are  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  our  philosophical  and 
religious  controversies,  and  even  the  so-called  exact 
sciences  have  frequently  been  led  astray  by  the  same 
Siren  voice. 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  that  downright  abuse  of  lan- 
guage when  writers,  without  maturing  tbeir  thoughts 
«nd  arranging  them  in  proper  order,  pour  out  a 
stream  of  hard  and  misapplied  terms  which  are  mis- 
taken by  themselves,  if  not  by  otbears,  for  deep  learn- 
ing and  height  of  speculation.  This  sanctuary  of 
ignorance  and  vanity  has  been  wellnigb  destroyed ; 
and  scholars  or  tbinkers  who  cannot  say  what  they 
wish  to  say  consecutively  and  intelligibly  have  litUe 
chance  in  tbese  days,  or  at  least  in  this  country,  of 
being  considered  as  depositaries  of  mysterious  wis- 
dom. Si  nan  vis  inielliffi  debes  negligi.  I  raither 
think  of  words  which  everybody  uses,  and  which 
aeem  to  be  so  clear  that  it  looks  like  impertinence  to 
challenge  them.  Yet,  if  we  except  the  language 
of  mathematics,  it  is  extraordinary  to  observe  bow 
variable  is  the  meaning  of  words,  how  it  changes 
from  century  to  century,  nay,  how  it  varies  slightly 
in  the  mouth. of  almost  every  speaker.  Such  terms 
as  Naiwre^  L<uv^  Freedom^  Necessity^  Body^  Substance^ 
Matter^  Church,  Stale,  Revelation,  Inspiration,  KnowU 
edge.  Belief,  are  tossed  about  in  the  wars  of  words 
as  if  everybody  knew  what  they  meant,  and  as  if 

85 
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everybody  used  them  exactly  in  the  same  sense; 
whereas  most  people,  and  particularly  those  who 
represent  public  opinion,  pick  up  these  complicated 
terms  as  children,  beginning  with  the  vaguest  con* 
ceptions,  adding  to  them  from  time  to  time,  perhaps 
correcting  likewise  at  haphazard  some  of  their  invol- 
untary errors,  but  never  taking  stock,  never  either 
inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  terms  which  they 
handle  so  freely,  or  realizing  the  fulness  of  their 
meaning  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  logical  def- 
inition. It  has  been  frequently  said  that  most  con- 
troversies are  about  words.  This  is  true;  but  it 
implies  much  more  than  it  seems  to  imply.  Verbal 
differences  are  not  what  they  are  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  be  ^—  merely  formal,  outward,  slight,  acci- 
dental differences,  that  might  be  removed  by  a  simple 
explanation,  or  by  a  reference  to  '^Johnson's  Diction- 
ary." ^  They  are  differences  arising  from  the  more 
or  less  perfect,  from  the  more  or  less  full  and  correct 
conception  attached  to  words :  it  is  the  mind  that  is 
at  fault,  not  the  tongue  merely. 

If  a  child,  after  being  taught  to  attach  the  name 
of  gold  to  anything  that  is  yellow  and  glitters,  were 
to  maintain  against  all  comers  that  the  sim  is  gold, 
the  child  no  doubt  would  be  right,  because  in  his 
mind  the  name  <'gold"  means  something  that  is 
yellow  and  glitters.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
a  flower  is  edged  with  gold,  —  meaning  the  color 
only,  not  the  substance.  The  child  afterwards  learns 
that  there  are  other  qualities,  besides  its  color,  which 

1  **  Half  the  perplexities  of  men  are  traceable  to  obecarity^  of  tboncht, 
hiding  and  breeding  under  obecuritj  of  language.**  —  Eduib  itefMM,  Oet. 
IMS,  p.  878. 
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are  peculiar  to  real  gold,  and  which  distinguish  gold 
from  similar  substances.  He  learns  to  stow  away 
every  one  of  these  qualities  into  the  name  gold^  so 
that  at  last  gold  with  him  means  no  longer  any- 
thing that  glitters,  but  something  that  is  heavy,  mal- 
leable, fusible,  and  soluble  in  aqua  regia)^  and  he 
adds  to  these  any  other  quality  which  the  continued 
researches  of  each  generation  bring  out  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  these  precautions,  the  name  goldj  so 
carefully  defined  by  the  philosophers,  will  slip  away 
into  the  crowd  of  words,  and  we  may  hear  a  banker 
discussing  the  market-value  of  gold  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  we  can  hardly  believe  he  is  speaking  of 
the  same  thing  which  we  last  saw  in  the  crucible  of 
the  chemist  You  remember  how  the  expression 
^  golden-handed,"  as  applied  to  the  sun,  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  story  whieh  explained  the  sun's  losing 
his  hand,  and  having  it  replaced  by  an  artificial  hand 
made  of  gold.  That  is  Ancient  Mythology.  Now, 
if  we  were  to  say  that  of  late  years  the  supply  of 
gold  has  been  very  much  increased,  and  if  from  this 
we  were  to  conclude  that  the  increase  of  taxable 
property  in  this  country  was  due  to  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  this  would  be  Modern  Mythology. 
We  should  use  the  name  gold  in  two  different  senses. 
We  should  use  gold  in  the  one  case  as  synonymous 
with  realized  wealth,  in  the  other  as  the  name  of 
the  circulating  medium.  We  should  commit  the 
same  mistake  as  the  people  of  old,  using  the  same 
word  in  two  slightly  varying  senses,  and  then  con- 
founding one  meaning  with  the  other. 

For  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  even  in  its  more 

1  Ct  Locke,  iiL  9, 17. 
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naked  fonn  mythology  is  restricted  to  tbe  ^eaiikst 
ages  of  the  worid. 

Though  one  source  of  mythology,  that  wbkh 
arises  from  radical  and  poeiUml  metaphor,  is  less 
prolific  in  modern  than  in  ancient  dialects,  there  is 
another  agency  at  work  in  modem  dialects  wkich, 
though  in  a  different  manner,  produces  nearly  the 
same  results,  namely,  phonetic  decap,  followed  by 
popular  etymology.  By  means  of  phonetic  decay 
many  words  have  lost  their  etymolc^cal  transpar- 
ency ;  nay,  words,  originally  quite  distinct  ia  form 
and  meaning,  assume  oocaaionaliy  tbe  same  fenn* 
Now,  as  there  is  in  the  humap  mind  a  craving  after 
etymology,  a  wish  to  find  out,  by  fahr  means  or  fool, 
why  such  a  thing  should  be  called  by  such  a  name^ 
it  happens  constantly  that  words  are  still  further 
changed  in  order  to  make  them  intelligible  once 
more ;  or,  when  two  originally  distinct  words  have 
actually  run  into  one,  some  explanation  is  required, 
and  readily  furnished,  in  atder  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

^<  La  Tour  sans  venin  "  Ib  a  case  in  point,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  the  only  case. 

From  Anglo-Saxon  bUt,  sacrifice,  bloiim,  to  kiU  to 
sacrifice,  was  derived  blessian^  to  consecrate,  to  bless. 
In  modem  English,  to  btese  seems  connected  with 
bKsSj  the  Anglo-Saxon  blie^  joy,  witii  which  it  bad 
originally  nothing  in  common. 

Sorrow  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  sorhy  the  Oerman 
Sorge ;  its  supposed  connection  with  sorry  is  otorely 
imaginary,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  sorry  is  sdrig^ 
from  0{fr,  a  wound,  a  sore. 

In  German,  most  people  imagine  that  8Und/bUk^ 
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the  dakige,  means  the  atn-flood ;  hat  SUndfluth  is  bat 
a  popular  etymological  adaptation  of  9influ<4f  the 
great  flood. 

Many  of  the  old  sigoe  of  tavetna  ooatain  what  we 
may  eall  hieroglyphic  mythology.  There  was  a 
house  on  Stoken  Church  Hill,  near  Oxford,  exhibiting 
on  its  sign-bmrd,  ^  Feathers  and  a  Plum*"  The  bouse 
itself  wasi  vulgarly  called  the  Flum  and  JPsalhers  i  ^ 
it  was  originally  the  Flume  of  FeiMerf^  from  the 
crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales« 

A  Cat  with  a  Wheel  is  the  corrupt  emblem  of  St. 
Catherine'»  Wheel ;  the  BmU  tmd  Gale  was  originally 
intended  i»  a  trophy  of  the  taking  of  Boulogne  by 
Ifonry  VIIL,  ii  was  the  Boulogne  Gate;  and  the 
Choi  and  Compasses  haye  taken  the  pla^  of  the  fine 
old  Puritan  sign^board,  ^  God  encompaseetti  us«"  ^ 

There  is  much  of  this  kind  of  popular  mythology 
floating  about  la  the  language  of  the  people,  aris* 
ing  from  a  very  natural  and  very  general  tendency, 
namely,  from  a  conviction  that  every  name  must 
have  a  meaning.  If  the  real  and  original  meaning 
has  once  been  lost,  chiefly  owing  to  the  ravages  of 
phonetic  decay,  a  new  meaaii^  is  at  first  tentatively, 
but  very  soon  dogmatically,  assigned  to  the  changed 
name. 

At  Lincoln,  immediately  below  the  High  Bridge, 
there  is  an  Inn  bearing  now  the  sign  of  the  Black 
Gbate.   It  formerly  had  the  Sign  of  the  Three  Gbats, 

1  BMd  J,  Cbmk  (himdnria,  yoL  ii.  p.  18. 

t  Tceaeb,  EmgSsh  Paat  and  Prumt^  ii.  223:  -^ 

**  The  George  and  Cannon  »>  tbe  Qeorge  Gaaning. 

The  Billy  Ruflan  » the  Bellefophoa  (ship). 

The  Iran  DevU  » the  HirondeUe. 

Bep«  ei  the  Qoarter  Beeeieiia  «« U  nm  dee  qiMire  uiiamii*** 
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a  name  derived  from  the  three  gowts  or  drains  by 
which  the  water  from  the  Swan  Pool,  a  lai^  lake 
which  formerly  existed  to  the  west  of  the  city,  was 
conducted  into  the  bed  of  the  Witham,  below.  A 
public-house  having  arisen  on  the  bank  of  the  princi* 
pal  of  these  three  gowts,  in  honor,  probably,  of  the 
work  when  it  was  made,  the  name  became  oorrnpted 
into  the  Three  Goats  —  a  corruption  easily  accom- 
plished in  the  Lincolnshire  dialect^ 

In  the  same  town,  a  flight  of  steps  by  which  the 
ascent  is  gained  from  about  midway  of  what  is  called 
the  New  Road  to  a  small  ancient  gateway,  leading  to- 
wards the  Minster  Yard,  is  called  the  Oredan  Stairs, 
These  stairs  were  originally  called  the  Oreesen^  the 
early  English  plural  of  a  gree  or  step.  When 
Greesen  ceased  to  be  understood.  Stairs  was  added 
by  way  of  explanation,  and  the  Greesen  Stairs  were, 
by  the  instinct  of  popular  etymology,  changed  into 
Grecian  Stairs.^ 

1  See  the  Rey.  Francis  0.  MsMingberd,  fn  the  ProceetUnffi  of  A€ 
Arckcnloffical  InitUuie,  Lincoln,  1848,  p.  58.  Gbwt  is  the  same  word  at 
the  Gennan  Gotse^  gatter. 

^  See  the  Rev.  Francis  C.  Massingberd,  in  the  Proceedings  qf  Me 
Arekaoiogical  ImtUuie,  Lincoln,  1848,  p.  59.  The  learned  antlqoar/  qootaa 
several  pnmages  in  support  of  the  plural  greeeen.  Thus  Acts  xzi.  40,  in- 
stead of  **  And  when  he  had  given  him  license,  Paul  stood  on  the  «ta»rs," 
WickliflTe  has:  ^  Poul  stood  on  the  greesen.'*  Shakspeare  paraphnmi 
grue  (as  he  writee)  by  steps:  — 

^  Let  me  speak  like  yonrself ;  and  lay  a  sentence 
Which,  as  a  grUe  or  s<^,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favor.**  OiheUo,  Act  1,  So.  ill. 

In  Backh^M  VogageSj  vol.  ii.  p.  57,  we  read:  **The  king  of  the  said 
land  of  Java  hath  a  most  brave  and  sumptuous  palace,  the  most  loftfly 
built  that  I  over  saw,  and  it  hath  most  high  greeuet,  or  ttayon^  to  aacend 
up  to  the  rooms  therein  contained.** 

*'  In  expensis  Stephani  Austeswell,  equHantis  ad  Thomam  Ayleward,  ad 
loquendum  cum  ipso  apud  Havant,  et  inde  ad  Hertynge,  ad  loqaeodooi 
enm  Dominft  ibidem,  de  evidenciis  scmtandis  de  Pe  de  Grt  pfogenilonni 
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One  of  our  Colleges  at  Oxford  is  now  called  and 
spelt  Brasenose.  Over  the  gate  of  tbe  College  there 
is  a  Brazen  Nose,  and  the  arms  of  the  College  display 
the  same  shield,  and  have  done  so  for  several  cen- 
times. I  have  not  heard  of  any  legend  to  account 
for  the  startling  presence  of  that  emblem  over  the 
gate  of  the  College,  but  this  is  simply  owing  to  the 
want  of  poetic  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  Oxford 
Ciceroni.  In  Greece,  Pausanias  would  have  told  us 
ever  so  many  traditions  commemorated  by  such  a 
monument.  At  Oxford  we  are  simply  told  that  the 
College  was  originally  a  brewhouse,  and  that  its 
original  name,  brasenhhuis  (braserie),  was  gradually 
changed  to  brazenose. 

Brasenose  was  founded  in  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  by  the  joint  liberality  of 
Wjlliam  Smyth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard 
Button.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  June  1, 
1609,  and  the  charter  entitling  it  «  The  King's  Hall 
and  College  of  Brasenose,"  is  dated  January  16, 
1612.  This  college  stands  upon  the  site  of  no  less 
than  four  ancient  halls,  viz..  Little  University  Hall, 
described  by  some  antiquaries  as  one  of  those  built 
by  Alfred,  and  which  occupied  the  northeast  angle 
near  the  lane ;  Brasenose  Hall,  whence  the  name  of 
the  College,  situated  where  the  present  gateway  now 
stands;  Salisbury  Hall,  the  site  of  a  part  of  the 
present  library ;  and  Little  St  Edmund  Hall,  which 
was  still  more  to  the  southward,  about  where  is  now 
the  chapel.     The  name  of  Brasenose  is  supposed, 

httredmii  de  Htise7,  cum  vmo  dato  eodem  tempore,  xx.  d.  ob.**  From  tlie 
Bollt  of  Winchester  College,  temp.  Hen.  lY.,  communicated  by  Ber.  W. 
y  in  Proceedmgi  cf  Amiimhg.  Inat,^  1848,  p.  64. 
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"with  the  greater  probabilityy  to  ha^e  been  derived 
from  a  Brasiniumj  Bra$en^htds^  or  brewboose,  at* 
tacbed  to  tbe  ball  built  by  Alfred;  more  vulgady, 
from  some  students  removed  to  it  from  tbe  temporary 
Univerflity  of  Stamford,  where  tbe  iron  ring  of  the 
knocker  was  fixed  in  a  nose  of  terass.^ 

Instances  of  the  same  kind  of  popular  etymology 
—  which  oecasionaUy  leads  to  popular  mythology  — 
aic  to  be  found  in  proverbs.  There  is  an  English 
proverb,  ''  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw,"  whiefa 
was  originally  ^to  know  a  hawk  from  a  bernsbaw," 
a  kind  of  beron.^ 

Tbe  French  buffeiiery  a  man  who  waits  at  tba 
buffet^  which  was  a  table  near  the  door  of  tbe  dining- 
ball  for  poor  people^  travellers,  and  pilgrims,  to  help 
tberaselves  to  what  was  not  wanted  at  the  high  table,, 
has  been  changed  in  English  into  a  beef-eater;^  and 
it  is  no  doubt  a  vulgar  error  that  these  tall  stalwart 
fellows  are  chiefly  fed  on  beef. 

One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  the  power  of 
popular  etymology  and  mythology  is  seen  in  the 
Bnglisb  Bc^macle.  It  is  not  often  that  we  can  traco 
a  myth  from  century  to  century  through  the  different 
stages  of  its  growth,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
analyze  this  fable  of  the  Barnacle  more  in  detail 

Barnacles,  in  the  senae  of  spectacles,  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  German  word  for  spectadea, 
namely,  Brille^    This  German  word  is  a  corroption 

1  Parker,  Handbook  of  Oxford^  p.  79. 

<  WUtOD,  Pre-kisioric  Man^  p.  68.  CC  Pott,  Doppthmg,  p.  81.  Fonte* 
niMiD,  Deutsche  VoOtteiymahgie,  in  Kuhn's  Zeiiackr^  yol.  i.  Latham,  ffU- 
iorff  ^  the  Englitk  Language, 

•  Q(,TTtni^,EmgHak Pott  and Preemdy^^X. 

«  Oil  Grimm,  D.  W.  t.  ▼.  Brill.    Mr.  Wedgwood  deriyaa  kamaeitut  In 
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of  berySm.  In  a  Voctabalary  of  1483  we  find  WUj 
parUlf  a  masculine,  a  pceeioufi  stone,  shaped  Uke 
glass  or  ice  (eise),  benllus  item  or  bemlein.^  Sebas- 
tian Franklin  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centoryi 
still  uses  bariU  for  eye-glass.  The  word  affceiward» 
became  a  feminine,  and,  as  soeh,  the  recognised 
name  for  spectacles. 

In  the  place  of  berpllu$,  in  the  sense  of  precious 
stone,  we  find  in  Provenfal  berilk ;  ^  and  in  the 
sense  of  spectactes,  we  find  the  Old  French  bSritlef 
Beri£le  was  afterwards  changed  to  bSncleSy^  com- 
monly, but  wrongly,  derived  from  bis^dus^ 

In  the  dialect  of  Berri^  we  find,  instead  of  bench 
or  b€sicl€i  the  dialectic  form  bemiquesy  which  reminds 
us  of  the  Qerman  form  Berthiem.^  An  analogo«» 
form  b  the  English  barnacle^  originally  spectades 
fixed  on  the  nose,  and  afterwards  used  in  the  sens« 
of  iron$  put  on  the  noses  of  horses  to  confine  them 
for  shoeing,  bleeding,  at  dressing^  BriUe  in  German 
is  used  in  a  similar  sense  of  a  piece  of  leather  with 
spikes,  put  on  the  noses  of  young  animals  that  are 
to  be  weaned*    The  formation  of  bemictda  seems  to 


the  sense  of  spectacles,  flrem* Limousin  bourgnOj  to  squinny;  WalL  bomgm^ 
to  look  through  one  eye  in  aiming;  Lang.  Wm,  Uind;  bomikel,  one  who 
feea  with  diileuUy ;  ketmipug^  spectaeles.     Voeab.  du  Berrt 

1  **  Berillus  (gemma,  speculum  preeblterorum  aut  veterum,  d.  L  biffl).** 
Dieibnbach,  GttmariitM  Latino- GemumhuoK.  "Eise"  may  b»me«iit  §m 
crystal. 

s  Raynouard,  Lexique  Roman, 

«  Diet  tht  vieux  Franqait^  Paris,  1766,  s.  v. 

•  DieL  PiV9,'Fran^^  par  Avril,  1889,  a.  r, 

•  Voe,  du  Berri,  s.  t. 

•  In  the  Dkt  db  vieux  Franfoii,  Paris,  1766,  htnktUi  ooem  In  tlM 
■ense  of  rien,  nihiL 

T  Skinner  derivea  bamaOe^  **  fmaum  ^«od  fq,«iiio  rictoi  ii^ieildir,'*  taa 
h§ar  andnecl. 
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have  been  beryUkula^  and,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  l^ 
beryniculcu  As  to  the  change  of  /  into  n,  see  melcm- 
conicoy  filomefM^  &c.     Diez,  '<  Grammatiic,"  p.  190. 

Barnacle^  in  the  sense  of  cirrhopode,  can  hardly  be 
anything  but  the  diminutive  of  the  Latin  pema ; 
pemacula  being  changed  into  bemacula^  Pliny' 
speaks  of  a  kind  of  shells  called  pertue^  so  called  from 
their  similarity  with  a  leg  of  pork. 

The  bodies  of  these  animals  are  soft,  and  enclosed 
in  a  case  composed  of  several  calcareous  plates ; 
their  limbs  are  converted  into  a  tuft  of  jointed  cirrhi 
or  firinges,  which  can  be  protruded  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  sort  of  a  mantle  which  lines  the  interior 
of  the  shell.  With  these  they  fish  for  food,  very 
much  like  a  man  with  a  casting-net;  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  immersed  in  sea-water  by  the  return  of 
the  flood,  their  action  is  incessant  They  are  gener- 
ally found  fixed  on  rocks,  wooden  planks,  stones,  or 
even  on  living  shells;  and  after  once  being  fixed, 
they  never  leave  their  place  of  abode.  Before  they 
take  to  this  settled  life,  however,  they  move  about 
freely,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  enjoy  a  much  more 
highly  organized  state  of  life.  They  are  then  fur- 
nished with  eyes,  antennsB,  and  limbs,  and  are  as 
active  as  any  of  the  minute  denizens  of  the  sea. 

I  Cf.  Dies,  QramnuUik,  p.  256.  Bolso  (pal8u8),  brugna  and  prngoa 
(pninum),  &c.  BemOy  instead  of  Pertta,  is  actually  mentioned  in  the 
Obmarium  Latino- Germanicum^  mediie  et  Infima?  statis,  ed.  Diefenbach; 
alto  in  Du  Cange,  berna^  iuuinbadte,  SIcinner  derives  barnacle  from  (earn, 
flliiis,  and  A.  8.  aac^  oak,  Wedgwood  proposes  the  Manx  6aym,  a  cap,  as 
the  etymon  of  bamaeU;  also  bamagk^  a  limpet,  and  the  Gaelic  ftasnwadk, 
barnacle;  the  Welsh  hremg^  limpet 

*  Plita.  H.  Nat  82,  55:  **  Appellantar  et  pemn  conchamra- generis,  circa 
PMitias  inenlas  freqaentissima.  Stant  velut  kuIIIo  cmre  longo  in  arena 
datza,  hiantesqne,  qua  limpitndo  est,  pedali  non  minus  spatio,  < 
Ttnantor.** 
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There  are  two  families  of  Cirrhqpodes.  The  first, 
the  LepadidiB^  are  attached  to  their  resting-place 
by  a  flexible  stalk,  which  possesses  great  contractile 
power.  The  shell  is  usually  composed  of  two  tri- 
angular pieces  on  each  side,  and  is  closed  by  another 
elongated  piece  at  the  back,  so  that  the  whole  cou« 
sists  of  five  pieces. 

The  second  family,  the  Balanidee^  or  sea-acorn,  has 
a  shell  usaally  composed  of  six  segments,  the  lower 
part  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  stone  or  wood  on  which 
the  creature  lives. 

These  creatures  were  known  in  England  at  all 
times,  and  they  went  by  the  uame  of  Bamaclesy  i.  e. 
BemaculcBj  or  small  muscles.  Their  name,  though 
nearly  identical  in  sound  with  Bamaclesj  in  the  sense 
of  spectacles,  had  originally  no  connection  whatever 
with  that  term,  which  was  derived,  as  we  found,  firom 
beryUus. 

But  now  comes  a  third  claimant  to  this  name 
of  Bartiacley  namely,  the  famous  Barnacle  Goose. 
There  is  a  goose  called  Bemicla ;  and  though  that 
goose  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  a  duck 
(the  Anas  niger  minoTy  the  Scoter^  the  French  Ma* 
creuse),  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Barnacle  goose 
is  a  real  bird,  and  may  be  seen  drawn  and  described 
in  any  good  Book  on  Birds.^    But  though  the  bird  is 

1  Linntras  describes  it,  snb  "  Ayes,  Anseres,"  as  **  Nu  11,  Bernicla,  A. 
Auca,  capite  oollo  pectoreque  nigris,  collari  albo.  Branta  a.  Bernida. 
Habitat  in  Europa  boreal i,  migrat  super  Sueciam.*' 

Willouf^hby,  in  his  Ot-nitholoffff,  book  iii.,  says:  *' I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  Bmnt-Goose  differs  specifically  from  the  Bernade,  however  writen  of  tho 
History  of  Birds  confonnd  them,  and  make  thesft  words  synonymous.*'  Mr. 
Gould,  in  his  "  Birds  of  Europe,"  vol.  v.,  gives  a  drawing  of  the  Ansef 
leocopsis,  Bemade  Goose,  l^oie  bemache,  sub  No.  850;  and  another  of  thi 
Anier  Brenta,  Brent  Goose,  Toie  cravant,  sub  No.  352. 
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a  real  biid,  the  aocotuits  given  o£  it^  noi  only  in  pop- 
ular, bat  in  scientific  worksy  form  one  of  the  moot 
extraordinary  chapterB  in  the  history  of  Modem 
Mythology. 

I  shall  begin  with  one  of  the  latest  aoeounts,  takea 
from  the  ^  Philosopluoal  TvaneactioiiB,'^  No.  137,  Jan* 
uary  and  February  1677-8.  Here,  in  "  A  Relation 
concerning  Biurnadea,  by  Sr.  Robert  Moray,  lately 
one  of  His  Majesties  Ck>uncil  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland,"  we  read  (p.  935) :~ 

'<  In  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  much  of  the 
Timber,  wherewith  the  Common  peof»le  build  tbeii 
Houses,  is  such  as  the  West- Ocean  throws  upon 
their  Shores.  The  most  cndinary  Trees  are  Firr  and 
Ash.  They  are  usually  yery  large,  and  withont 
branches;  which  seem  rather  to  hare  been  broken 
or  worn  off,  than  cut;  and  ore  so  Weather-beaten, 
that  there  is  no  Bark  left  upon  them,  especially  th# 
Firrs.  Being  in  the  Island  of  East,  I  saw  lying 
upon  the  shore  a  cut  of  a  large  Firf-tree  of  about 
2}  foot  diameter,  and  9  or  10  foot  long ;  which  bad 
lain  so  long  out  of  the  water  that  h  was  vety  dry: 
And  most  of  the  Shells,  that  had  formerly  oover'd  it, 
were  worn  or  mbbM  o£  Only  on  the  parts  that  lay 
next  the  ground,  there  stiU  hung  multitudes  of  little 
Shells;  having  within  them  little  Bhds,  perfectly 
shap'd,  supposed  to  be  Barnacles. 

^^  The  Shells  hung  very  thick  and  close  one  by  an- 
other,  and  were  of  <Mfferent  sizea.  Of  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  MuscIc^Sbells,  and  the  sides  or  joynta 
of  them  joyned  with  such  a  kind  of  film  as  Musela^ 
Shells  are ;  which  serves  them  for  a  Hiqg  to  move 
upon,  when  they  open  and  shut  .  •  .  • 
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^  Tlie  Sbelb  batig  at  the  Tree  by  a  Neck  longer 
ttmn  the  Shell.  Of  a  kind  of  Filmy  Bubstanoe, 
sound,  and  hollow,  and  creaased,  not  tinKke  the 
Wind-pipe  of  a  Chicken;  spreading  cat  broadest 
where  it  is  fastened  to  the  Tree,  from  which  it  seems 
to  draw  and  convey  the  matter  whidi  serves  for  the 
growth  and  vegetation  of  the  Shell  and  the  little 
Bird  within  it. 

^  This  Bird  in  every  Shell  that  I  opened,  as  well 
the  least  as  the  biggest,  I  fonnd  so  cnrioasly  and 
compleatly  formed,  that  there  appeared  nothing 
wanting,  as  to  the  internal  paits,  for  making  np  a 
perfect  Sea-fowl :  every  little  part  appearing  so  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  whole  looked  like  a  large  Bird  seen 
throagh  a  concave  or  diminishing  Glass, -colonr  and 
feature  being  every  where  so  clear  and  neat  The 
little  Bill  like  that  of  a  Goose,  the  Eyes  maiked,  the 
Head,  Neck,  Breast,  Wings,  Tail,  and  Feet  formed, 
the  Feathers  every  where  perfectly  shap'd,  and  black- 
ish coloured ;  and  the  Feet  like  those  of  other  Water- 
fowl, to  my  bedt  remembrance.  All  being  dead  and 
dry,   I  did   not  look    after   the   Internal   parts   of 

them Nor  did  I  ever  see  any  of  the  little 

Birds  alive,  nor  met  with  any  body  that  did.  Only 
some  credible  persons  have  assured  me  they  have 
seen  some  as  big  as  their  fist." 

Here,  then,  we  have  so  late  as  1677  a  witness 
who,  thongh  he  does  not  vouch  to  having  seen  the 
actual  metamorphosis  of  the  Barnacle  shell  into  the 
Barnacle  goose,  yet  afRrms  before  a  scientific  public 
that  he  saw  within  the  shell  the  bill,  the  eyes,  head, 
neck,  breast,  wings,  tail,  feet,  and  feathers  of  the  em- 
bryo bird. 
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We  have  not,  however,  to  go  far  back  before  we 
find  a  witness  to  the  actnal  transformation,  namelj, 
John  Gerarde,  of  London,  Master  in  Chinirgerie.  At 
the  end  of  his  "  Herball,"  published  in  1697,  we  have 
not  only  a  lively  picture  of  the  tree,  with  birds  issu- 
ing from  its  branches,  swimming  away  in  the  sea  or 
failing  dead  on  the  land,  but  we  also  read  the  follow- 
ing description  (p.  1391) :  — 

^  There  are  founde  in  the  north  psirts  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Hands  adjacent,  called  Orchades,  certaine 
trees,  whereon  doe  growe  certaine  shell  fishes,  of  a 
white  colour  tending  to  russet;  wherein  are  conteined 
little  living  creatures:  which  shels  in  time  of  matu- 
ritie  doe  open,  and  out  of  them  grow  those  little  liv- 
ing foules,  whom  we  call  Barnakles,  in  the  north  of 
England  Brant  Geese,  and  in  Lancashire  tree  Geese ; 
but  the  other  that  do  fall  upon  the  land,  perish  and 
come  to  nothing:  thus  much  by  the  writings  of 
others,  and  also  fix»m  the  mouths  of  people  of  those 
parts,  which  may  very  well  accord  with  truth. 

<<  But  what  our  eieft  have  scene,  and  hands  have 
touched,  we  shall  declare.  There  is  a  small  Ilande 
in  Lancashire  called  the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein 
are  found  the  broken  peeces  of  old  and  brused  ships, 
some  whereof  have  beene  cast  thither  by  shipwracke, 
and  also  the  trunks  or  bodies  with  the  branches  of 
old  and  rotten  trees,  cast  up  there  likewise :  whereon 
is  found  a  oertaine  spume  or  froth,  that  in  time 
breed^th  unto  certaine  shels,  in  shape  like  those  of 
the  muskle,  but  sharper  pointed,  and  of  a  whitish 
eolour ;  wherein  is  conteined  a  thing  in  forme  like  a 
lace  of  silke  finely  woven,  as  it  were  togither,  of  a 
whitish  colour ;  one  ende  whereof  is  fastened  unto 
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the  inside  of  the  shell,  even  as  the  fish  of  Oisters  and 
\f  oskles  are ;  the  other  ende  is  made  fast  unto  the 

Fig.  29. 


OOnSD  WWtOU  OBBABDB'l  ^  HERB  ALL.*' 
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l>elly  of  A  rude  masse  or  Imnpe,  which  in  time  com 
meth  to  the  shape  and  forme  of  a  Bird :  when  it  is 
perfectly  formed,  the  shei  gapeth  open,  and  the  first 
thing  that  appeereth  is  the  foresaid  lace  or  string; 
next  come  the  legs  of  the  Birde  hanging  oat ;  and  as 
it  groweth  greater,  it  openeth  the  shell  by  degrees, 
till  at  length  it  is  all  come  foorth,  and  hangeth  only 
by  the  bill ;  in  short  space  after  it  commeth  to  full 
maturitie,  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where  it  gathereth 
feathers,  and  groweth  to  a  foole,  bigger  then  a 
Mallard,  and  lesser  then  a  Goose;  having  blacke 
legs  and  bill  or  beake,  and  feathers  blacke  and  white, 
spotted  in  such  manner  as  is  our  Magge-Pie,  called 
in  some  places  a  He-Annet,  which  the  people  of 
Lancashire  call  by  no  other  name  then  a  tree  Ooose ; 
which  place  aforesaide,  and  aU  those  parts  adjoining, 
do  so  much  abonnd  therewith,  that  one  of  the  best 
is  bought  for  three  peace :  for  the  truth  heerof  if 
any  doubly  may  U  please  them  to  repaire  unto  me,  and 
J  shall  satisfie  them  by  the  testimonie  of  good  toU" 
nesses.^ 

That  this  superstition  was  not  confined  to  Eng- 
land, but  believed  in  by  the  learned  all  over  Europe, 
we  learn  from  Sebastian  Munster^  in  his  Cosmogra- 
phia  Universalis^  1650,  dedicated  to  Charles  V.  He 
tells  the  same  story,  without  omitting  the  picture ; 
and  though  he  mentions  the  sarcastic  remark  of 
.tineas  Sylvi^is,  about  miracles  always  flying  away 
to  more  remote  regions,  he  himself  has  no  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  truth  of  the  bird-bearing  tree,  vouched 
for,  as  he  remarks,  by  Sazo  Gframmaticus.  This  is 
what  he  writes :  —  "In  Scotia  inveniuntnr  arbores, 
qusd  producunt  fruotum  folii^  conglomeratam :  et  is 
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onm  opportnno  tempore  decidit  in  subjectam  aquam, 
reviviscit  convertiturque  in  avem  vivam,  quara  vocant 
anserem  arboreurn.  Crescit  et  heeo  arbor  in  insula 
Pomonia,  qu8B  baud  procui  abest  a  Scotia  versus 
aquilonem.  Veteres  quoque  Cosmographi,  praeser- 
tim  Saxo  Grammaticus  mentionem  faciunt  hujns 
arboris,  ne  putes  esse  figmentum  a  novis  scriptori- 
bus  excogitatuni."  ^ 

The  next  account  of  these  extraordinary  geese  I 
shall  take  from  Hector  Boece  (1465-1536),  who  in 
1527  wrote  his  history  of  Scotland  in  Latin,  which 
soon  after  was  translated  into  English.  The  history 
18  preceded  by  a  Cosmography  and  Description  of 
Albion,  and  here  we  read,  in  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter:2_ 

"  Of  the  nature  of  claik  geis,  and  of  the  syndry 
maner  of  thair  procreation,  And  of  the  De  of  Tbule, 
capitulo  xiiii. 

"  Restis  now  to  speik  of  the  geis  generit  of  the 
see  namit  clakis.  Sum  men  belevis  that  thir  clakis 
growis  on  treis  be  the  nebbis.  Bot  thair  opinioun  is 
vane.  And  becaus  the  nature  and  procreatioun  of 
thir  clakis  is  strange,  we  have  maid  na  lytyll  lau- 
boure  and  deligence  to  serche  ye  treuth  and  verite 
yairof,  we  have  salit  throw  ye  seis  quhare  thir  clakis 
ar  bred,  and  I  fynd  be  gret  experience,  that  the  nature 
of  the  seis  is  mair  relevant  cans  of  thair  procreatioun 

1  Seb.  Mnnsterf  p.  49. 

*  **  The  hjstory  and  Oroniclto  of  Scotland^  with  the  Cosmography  and 
dyscription  thairof,  compilit  be  the  noble  clerk  maiater  Hector  Boece  chan« 
non  of  Aberdene.  Translath  laitly  In  oar  vulgar  and  commoun  langage, 
be  maister  Johne  Bellenden  Archedene  of  Murray,  And  Imprentit  in  Edin- 
bnrgfa,  be  me  Tbopias  Dayidflon,  prenter  to  the  Kyngia  nobyll  graea** 
^about  1540). 
30 
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tiian  ony  nthir  thyng.  And  howbeit  thir  geis  ar  bred 
mony  syndry  wayis,  thay  ar  bred  ay  allanerly  by  na 
tare  of  the  seis.  For  all  treis  that  ar  cassin  in  the 
seis  be  proceB  of  tyme  apperis  first  wormeetin,  and 
in  the  small  boris  and  boliis  thairof  growis  small 
wormis.  First  thay  schaw  thair  heid  and  feit,  and 
last  of  all  thay  schaw  thair  plumis  and  wyngis. 
Finaly  quhen  thay  ar  cumyn  to  the  just  mesure  and 
quantite  of  geis,  thay  fle  in  the  aire,  as  othir  fowlis 
dois,  as  was  notably  provyn  in  the  yelr  of  god  ane 
thousand  iiii  hundred  Ixxxx  in  sicht  of  mony  pepyll 
besyde  the  castell  of  Petslego,  ane  gret  tre  was 
brocht  be  alluvion  and  flux  of  the  see  to  land.  This 
wonderfull  tre  was  brocht  to  the  lard  of  the  ground, 
quhilk  sone  efter  gart  devyde  it  be  ane  saw.  Apperit 
than  ane  multitude  of  wormis  thrawing  thaym  self 
out  of  syndry  hoUis  and  boris  of  this  tre.  Sum  of 
thaym  war  rude  as  thay  war  bot  new  schapin.  Sum 
had  baith  heid,  feit,  and  wyngis,  bot  thay  had  no 
fedderis.  Sum  of  thaym  war  perfit  schapin  fowlis. 
At  last  the  pepyll  havand  ylk  day  this  tre  in  mair 
admiration,  brocht  it  to  the  kirk  of  Sanct  Androis 
besyde  the  town  of  Tyre,  quhare  it  remanis  yit  to 
our  dayis.  And  within  two  yeris  efter  hapnit  sic  ane 
lyk  tre  to  cum  in  at  the  firth  of  Tay  besyde  Dunde 
wormeetin  and  hollit  full  of  yonng  geis  in  the  samyn 
maner.  Siclike  in  the  port  of  Leith  beside  Edin- 
burgh within  few  yeris  efter  hapnit  sic  ane  lyke  cais. 
Ane  schip  namit  the  Christofir  (efter  that  scho  had 
lyitt  iii  yeris  at  ane  ankir  in  ane  of  thir  Ilis,  wes 
brocht  to  leith.  And  becaus  hir  tymmer  (as  apperit) 
fiedlyeit,  sho  was  brokin  down.  Incontinent  apperit 
(as  afore)  al  the  inwart  partis  of  hir  wormeetin,  and 
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al!  the  hollis  thairof  fall  of  geis,  on  the  gamyn  maner 
fts  we  have  schawin.  Attoure  gif  ony  man  wald 
allege  be  sane  argament,  that  this  Christofer  was 
maid  of  fir  treis,  as  grew  allanerly  in  the  Dis,  and 
that  all  the  rutis  and  treis  that  growis  in  the  said 
His,  ar  of  that  nature  to  be  fynaly  be  nature  of  the 
seia  resolvit  in  geis,  We  preif  the  cuntre  thairof  be 
ane  notable  example  schawin  afore  our  ene.  Maister 
Alexander  Gfelloway  person  of  Kynkell  was  with  ws 
in  thir  His,  gevand  his  mynd  with  maist  emist  be- 
synes  to  serche  the  verite  of  thir  obscure  and  mysty 
dowtis.  And  be  adventure  liftit  up  ane  see  tangle 
Ikyngand  full  of  mussill  schellis  fira  the  rate  to  the 
branehis.  Sone  efter  he  opnit  ane  of  thir  mnssyll 
schellis,  bot  than  he  was  mair  astonist  than  afore. 
For  he  saw  na  fische  in  it  bot  ane  perfit  schapin 
foale  smal  and  gret  ay  efiering  to  the  quantite  of 
tte  schell.  This  clerk  knawin  Ws  richt  d^sirus  of 
sic  unconth  thingis,  come  haistely  with  the  said  tan- 
gle, and  opnit  it  to  ws  with  all  circumstance  afore 
rehersit.  Be  thir  and  mony  othir  reasonis  and  ex- 
amplis  we  can  not  beleif  that  thir  clakis  ar  prodncit 
be  ony  nature  of  treis  or  rutis  thairof,  bot  allanerly 
by  the  nature  of  the  Occeane  see,  quhilk  is  the  cans 
and  production  of  mony  wonderful  thingis.  And 
becans  the  rude  and  ignorant  pepyl  saw  oftymes  the 
fratis  that  fel  of  the  treis  (quhilkis  stude  neir  the  see) 
convertit  within  scbort  tyme  in  geis,  thai  belevit  that 
thir  geis  grew  apon  the  treis  hingand  be  thair  neb- 
bis  siclik  as  appillis  and  uthir  frutis  hingis  be  thair 
stalkis,  bot  thair  opinionn  is  nocht  to  be  sastenit. 
For  als  sone  as  thir  appillis  or  frutis  fallis  of  the  tre 
in  the  see  flude,  thay  grow  first  wormeetin.  And  be 
■chort  process  of  tyme  ar  alterat  in  geis.'' 
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Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  twelfth  centory,  and 
we  shall  find,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL  (1154-89), 
exactly  the  same  story,  and  even  then  so  firmly 
established  that  Giraldus  Cambrensis  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  protest  against  the  custom  then  prevailing 
of  eating  these  Barnacle  geese  during  Lent,  because 
they  were  not  birds,  but  fishes.  This  is  what  Giral- 
dus says  in  his  "  Topographia  HibernisB  :  ^  — 

^^  There  are  in  this  place  many  birds  which  are 
called  BernaciB:  against  nature,  nature  produces 
them  in  a  most  extraordinary  way.  They  are  like 
marsh-geese,  but  somewhat  smaller.  They  are  pro- 
duced from  fir  timber  tossed  along  the  sea,  and  are 
at  first  like  gum.  Afterwards  they  hang  down  by 
their  beaks  as  if  from  a  seaweed  attached  to  the 
timber,  surrounded  by  shells,  in  order  to  grow  more 
freely.  Having  thus,  in  process  of  time,  been  clothed 
with  a  strong  coat  of  feathers,  they  either  fall  into 

I  Silvester  Giialdns  Cambrensis,  Topographia  ffibemim,  in  AngUca,  Nor* 
wummca,  HUhmica^  CatHbrkoy  a  veterUms  »cripta.  FnuikofurCi,  1603,  p.  706 
(under  Henry  II.,  1154-89). 

**  Sont  et  aves  hie  muItiB  qnte  BemacsB  vocantur:  qnas  mimm  in  modam 
contra  naturam  natura  producit:  Aucis  quidem  palustribus  similes,  sed 
minores.  Ex  lignis  namqae  abiegnis  per  leqaora  devolutis,  primo  quasi 
gummi  nascuntnr.  Dehinc  tamquam  ab  alga  ligno  cohsrente  conchylibai 
testis  ad  liberiorem  formationem  inclusa,  per  rostra  dependent:  et  sio 
quousque  processa  teroporis  firmam  plumarum  vestiturmm  induta  rel  ta 
aquas  decidunt,  vel  in  aSris  libertatem  volatu  se  transferunt,  ex  succo  1ig« 
neo  marinoque  occulta  nimis  admirandaque  seminii  ratione  alimenta  simnl 
incrementaque  suscipiunt.  Yidi  multoties  oculis  meis  plusquam  miUe 
minutn  bujusmodi  avium  corpuscula,  in  littore  maris  ab  uno  ligno  depen- 
dentia  testis  inclusa  et  jam  formata.  Non  ex  harum  coitu  (nt  in  avibus  as- 
Bolet)  ova  gignuntor,  non  avis  in  eamm  procreatione  unquam  ovis  ineubat: 
in  nulHs  terrarum  angulis  vel  liSidini  vacare  vel  nidificare  videntur. 
Unde  et  in  quibusdam  Hibemiss  partibus,  avibus  istis  tamquam  non  car- 
neis  quia  de  came  non  natis,  episcopi  et  viri  religiosi  j^uniomm  temport 
sine  delictu  vesci  solent.  Sed  hi  quidem  scrupulose  moventiir  ad  deliotna. 
Si  quia  enim  ex  primi  parentis  camei  quidem,  licet  de  came  non  nirtl 
tenors  comedisset,  enm  a  caminm  esa  non  immunem  arbitrarer.'* 
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the  watei  or  fly  freely  away  into  the  air.  TheJ 
derive  their  food  and  growth  from  the  sap  of  the 
wood  or  the  sea,  by  a  secret  and  most  wonderful 
process  of  alimentation.  I  have  frequently,  with  my 
own  eyes,  seen  more  than  a  thousand  of  these  small 
bodies  of  birds,  hanging  down  on  the  sea-shore  from 
one  piece  of  timber,  enclosed  in  shells,  and  already 
fonned.  They  do  not  breed  and  lay  eggs,  like  other 
birds;  nor  do  they  ever  hatch  any  eggs;  nor  do 
they  seem  to  build  nests  in  any  corner  of  the  earth. 
Hence  bishops  and  clergymen  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land do  not  scruple  to  dine  off  these  birds  at  the 
time  of  fasting,  because  they  are  not  flesh,  nor  born 
of  flesh.  But  these  are  thus  drawn  into  sin ;  for  if 
a  man  during  Lent  had  dined  ofl*  a  leg  of  Adam, 
our  first  parent,  who  was  not  born  of  flesh,  surely 
we  should  not  consider  him  innocent  of  having  eaten 
what  is  flesh." 

Then  follows  more  to  the  same  effect,  which  we 
may  safely  leave  out.  What  is  important  is  this, 
that  in  the  twelfth  century  the  belief  in  the  miracu- 
lous transformation  of  the  Barnacle-shell  into  the 
Barnacle-goose  was  as  firmly  established  as  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  and  that  on  that  belief  another 
belief  had  grown  up,  namely,  that  Barnacle-geese 
might  safely  be  eaten  during  Lent. 

How  long  before  Giraldus  the  fable  existed,  I  can- 
not tell ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  during 
the  five*  centuries  through  which  we  have  traced  its 
existence,  it  was  never  contradicted.  It  was  contrsi- 
dicted  by  Albertus  Magnus  (died  1280),  who  declares 
tiiat  be  saw  these  birds  lay  eggs  and  hatch  them.^ 

1  Birbates  mentiendo  qoidam  dicant  aves:  quae  Tulgus  bonngas  (baiin» 
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It  was  contradicted  by  Roger  Bacon  (died  1294)* 
JEneas  Sylvius  ^  (afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  1458-64), 
wbeo  on  a  visit  to  King  James  (1393-1437;  reigned 
1424-37),  inquired  after  the  tree,  and  he  complains 
that  miracles  will  always  flee  farther  and  farther ; 
for  when  he  came  to  Scotland  to  see  the  tree,  he  was 
told  that  it  grew  farther  north  in  the  Orchades.  In 
1599,  Dutch  sailors,  who  had  visited  Greenland,  gave 
a  full  description  of  how  they  found  there  the  eggs 
of  the  Barnacle-geese  (whom  they  in  Dutch  called 
rotg'ansen) ;  how  they  saw  them  hatchings  and  heard 
them  cry  rotj  rot,  rot ;  how  they  killed  one  of  them 
with  a  stone,  and  ate  it,  together  with  sixty  eggs.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  story  appeared  again  and  agaioi 
and  the  birds  continued  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests 
during  Iient  without  any  qualms  of  conscience, 
Aldrovandus^  in  bis  <<  Ornithologia,"  1603,  (lib.  xix.), 

gans?)  vocat:  eo  qaod  ex  irboribuB  nasci  dicuntur  a  quibus  stipita  at 
ramis  dependent:  et  succo  qui  inter  corticem  est  nutritse:  dicunt  etiaro  ali- 
quando  ex  patridis  ligais  b«c  animalia  in  mari  generari ;  et  pnecipae  ex 
abietum  putredine,  pfferentes  quod  nemo  uoqvam  vidit  baa  avea  ooire  t^ 
ovare:  et  hoc  omnliio  absurdum  est:  quia  ego  et  multi  mecum  de  Bocita 
Tidimus  eas  et  coire  et  ovare  et  pullos  natrire  sicut  in  ante  habitis  dixinma: 
b«c  aria  caput  babet  qnasi  pavonia.  Pedea  antem  nigna  nt  cygnna:  aft 
aoBt  membrana  conjunct!  digiti  •d  natandum :  et  sunt  in  dorso  ctnerea 
nigredinis:  et  io  ventre  subalbidie,  aliquantum  minorea  anseribna.** — Dt 
AmmaKlmi,  lib.  xxiii.  p.  186. 

^  "  Scribit  tamen  Eneas  Sylviua  de  bao  trbore  in  huno  moduni:  *Aii* 
diveramus  nos  olim  arborem  eitse  in  Scotia,  qu«  supra  ripam  flaminis  enata 
fhictus  produceret,  anetamm  formam  habentes,  et  eos  quidem  cum  matn- 
litati  proximi  assent  sponte  ana  decidere,  alios  in  terram,  alios  in  aqnam, 
et  in  terram  dejeotos  putrescere,  in  aquam  vero  demeraos,  roox  animatof 
enatare  sub  aquis  et  in  Rrem  plumis  penni^que  evolare.  De  qua  re  cum 
avidius  investigaremus  dum  essemus  in  Scotia  apud  Jacobum  regem, 
bominem  quadratum  et  multa  pinguedine  graveui,  didicimns  mitaculu 
semper  remotius  Aigere,  famosamque  arborem  non  in  Scotia,  aed  apod 
Orchades  insulan  invenirl.*  **  —  Seb.  Munster,  Co§mograpk%a^  p.  49. 

*  TroU  Nnriy«tUms /aiu$  par  k$  SoUanims  on  iiq)UiUri(m,  p«r  Qmmi 
it  Vora.    Paris,  1599,  p/llS. 
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tells  118  of  an  Irish  priest,  of  the  name  of  Octavianuf, 
who  assured  bim  with  ao  oath  on  Uie  Gospel  that  he 
had  seen  the  birds  in  their  rude  state  and  handled 
then).  And  Aldrovandus  himself^  after  weighing  all 
the  evidence  for  and  agaiQst  the  miraculous  origLp 
of  the  Barnacle-goose,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  bett.er  to  err  with  the  majority  than  to  argue 
.against  so  many  eminent  writers.^  In  1629  a  Count 
Alaier  published  at  Frankfort  a  book,  ^  De  Voluct;! 
Arborea"  (On  the  Tree-bird),  in  which  he  explains 
the  whole  process  of  its  bir,th,  and  indulges  in  some 
most  absurd  and  blasphemous  speculations.'^ 

But  how  did  this  extraordinary  story  arise  ?    Why 

Fig.  80. 


should  anybody  ever  have  conceived  the  idea  that  a 
bird  was  produced  from  a  shell ;  and  this  particular 

J  "  Malim  Umen  cum  plaribus  errare  quam  tot  acriptoribus  clarissimis 
oMatrare  quibua  prster  id  quod  de  ephemero  dictum  est,  favet  etiam  quod 
e»t  ab  Aristotele  proditum,  genus  scilicet  testatum  quoddam  navigiis  pu- 
{reacente  fsoce  spumosa  adnasci/'    (P.  178,  line  47). 

3  The  fourth  chapter  haa  the  fbllowing  heading:  '*Quod  finis  proprina 
faujus  volucria  generationia  sit  ut  referat  duplici  8u&  naturft,  vegetabili  et 
animali,  Christum  Deum  et  hominem,  qui  quoque  sine  patre  et  matre,  al 
Ola,  e)daUt" 
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bird,  the  Barnacle-goose,  from  this  particalar  sheUi 
the  Barnacle-shell  ?  If  the  story  was  once  started, 
there  are  many  things  that  would  keep  it  alive  ;  and 
its  vitality  has  certainly  been  extraordinary.  There 
are  certain  features  about  this  Barnacle-shell  which 
to  a  careless  observer  might  look  like  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  a  bird;  and  the  feet,  in  particular,  with 
which  these  animals  catch  their  food  and  convey  it 
into  the  shell,  are  decidedly  like  very  delicate  feathers. 
The  fact,  again,  that  this  fable  of  the  shell-geese 
offered  an  excuse  for  eating  these  birds  during  Lent 
would,  no  doubt,  form  a  strong  support  of  the  com- 
mon belief,  and  invest  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  a 
sacred  character.  In  Bombay,  where,  with  some 
classes  of  people,  fish  is  considered  a  prohibited  ar- 
ticle of  food,  the  priests  call  it  sea-vegetable,  under 
which  name  it  is  allowed  to  be  eaten.  No  one  would 
suspect  LinnsBus  of  having  shared  the  vulgar  error ; 
nevertheless,  he  retained  the  name  of  anatiferOj  or 
duck-bearing,  as  given  to  the  shell,  and  that  of  Ber- 
nicla^  as  given  to  the  goose. 

I  believe  it  was  language  which  first  suggested 
this  myth.  We  saw  that  the  shells  were  regularly 
and  properly  called  bemaculm.  We  also  Baw  that 
the  Barnacle-geese  were  caught  in  Ireland.  It  was 
against  the  Irish  bishops  that  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
wrote,  blaming  them  for  their  presumption  in  eating 
these  birds  during  Lent;  and  we  learn  from  latei 
sources  that  the  discovery  made  by  the  Irish  priests 
was  readily  adopted  in  France.  Now  Ireland  ia 
called  Hibemia  ;  and  I  believe  these  birds  were 
originally  called  BiberniciB,  or  Hibemiculct.  The 
first  syllable  was  dropped,  as  not  having  the  aooenti 
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jnst  as  it  was  dropped  in  the  Italian  il  vemo^  winter, 
instead  of  U  tvemo.  This  dropping  of  the  first  syl- 
lable is  by  no  means  anasual  in  Latin  words  which, 
through  the  vulgar  Latin  of  the  monks,  found  their 
way  into  the  modern  Romance  dialects ;  ^  and  we 
actually  find  in  the  mediaeval  Latin  dictionaries  the 
word  hybemagium  in  the  truncated  form  of  berna- 
gium?  The  birds,  therefore,  being  called  Hibev' 
niculcd^  then  BemictUcBj  were  synonymous  with  the 
shells,  equally  called  Bemaculce ;  and  as  their  names 
seemed  one,  so  the  creatures  were  supposed  to  be 
one.  Everything  afterwards  seemed  to  conspire  to 
confirm  the  first  mistake,  and  to  invest  what  was 
originally  a  good  Irish  canard  with  all  the  dignity 
of  scientific,  and  the  solemnity  of  theological  truth. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  is 
another  derivation  of  the  name  Bemacula^  which 
was  suggested  to  Gresner  by  one  of  his  correspond- 
ents. "  Joannes  Caius,''^  he  says,  "  writes  to  me  in 
a  letter :  *  I  believe  that  the  bird  which  we  call  Amer 
brendinusj  others  Bemaclus^  ought  to  be  called  Bern- 
clacus]  for  the  old  Britons  and  the  modern  Scots 
called,  and  call,  the  wild  goose  Clake.  Hence  they 
stiU  retain  the  name  which  is  corrupted  with  us, 
Lake  or  Fenlake^  L  e.  lake-goose,  instead  of  Fenck" 
lake ;  for  our  people  firequently  change  letters,  and 
say  bem  for  bren.^ "  ("  Historia  Animalium,"  lib.  iii. 
p.  110.) 

His  idea,  therefore,  was,  that  the  name  was  derived 

I  Cf.  Dies,  Bom,  Or.  p.  169:  randine  »  binindo. 
veteovo      episcopns. 
chieta      ecclesia. 
s  Of.  Da  Ctngv.    **  Baraagiam,  pro  Hjbernagium,  ni  fallor,  miioellimi 
Anunaiitam.** 
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from  Scotch ;  that  in  Scotch  tbe  bird  was  called  Br€m 
clake ;  that  this  was  pronQUpcec)  Bemdake^  and  thea 
Latinized  into  bernclacus.  There  is,  however,  this 
one  fatal  objection  to  this  etymology,  that  among 
the  very  uunieroas  varieties  of  tiie  name  Bernicula^ 
mot  one  comes  at  all  near  to  Bemclacus,  Otherwise 
clake  QT  claik  certainly  means  goose  ;  and  tbe  Barna- 
cle-goose, in  particular,  is  so  called.*  As  to  Bran^  it 
oceans  in  compounds  dark,  such  as  the  A.  S.  braM>' 
wyrty  blackberry,  different  from  bnmewyrty  brown- 
>yort,  water  hetony ;  and  Jamieson  gives  us  as  Scotch 
branded^  brannity  adj.,  having  a  reddish-brown  cokw, 

1^  The  Dame  even  in  Latin  varies.  In  ornithologica]  works  the  foUowiog 
names  occur,  all  intended  for  the  same  bird,  though  I  do  not  with  to  vooek 
6a  their  correctness  or  authenticity:  — 

English :  Bernacle,  Scotch  goose. 

Scotch :  Clakis  or  claiks,  clak-guse,  olaik-geoSf  Bamada. 

Orcades:  Rodgans. 

Dutch:  fiatgaus. 

.German:  Baumgans. 

Danish :  Ray-gaas,  Radgaas. 

liTorwegiaii:  Raatne-gans,  goul,  gagl. 

Iceland:  Helsingen. 

French:  Bemache,  Cane  k  collier.  Konaette,  Beligiense;  MaoqneroQa, 
(?),  Macreuse.  (?) 

I,at|n:  Bemicula,  Bemacnla,  Bemada,  Bemida,  Bemecia,  Bemecela 
(Fred.  II.  Imp.,  de  Arte  Venandi),  Bemaca,  BemJcha,  Bemecha,  Berneea, 
Bemichia,  Branta  (ab  atro  colore  anser  ncoticus),  Bernesta,  Bamac«i 
(Brompton,  p.  1072),  Barliata  (Isidorus).  Barbata  ( Albertus  Magnus). 

Cf.  Ducange,  s.  v.  Menage^  s.  v.  Btmaciu.  Diefenbach,  Ghmirimm 
LaHruhGermnnicum:  **  Galli  has  aves  MacqueroHe$  et  Macrtu$e9  appellant, 
et  temi>ore  Quadragesimali  ex  Normannia  Parisios  deferunt.  Sed  revera 
deprehensum  est  h  Batnvis,  anseres  hosce  ova  pnrere,**  &c.    (WiUoughby.) 

Another  name  is  given  by  Scaliger.  Julius  Csaar  Scaliger,  ad  Arist  da 
Plantis,  libr.  !.:  —  **  Anates  (inquit,  melius  dixisset  Anseres)  Oceani,  quae 
Annorici  parti  m  Crabram^  |»artim  Berttackuu  vocant  £0  creantnr  ex 
putredine  naufragiomm,  pendentque  rostro  a  matrioe,  quoad  abeolutss  dt- 
cidant  in  subjectas  aquas,  unde  sibi  statim  victum  qosBrunt:  ' 
tarea  spectaculo  pensiles,  motjtantasque  tuni  ped^  turn  alpa/* 

s  Brompton,  Chronicle  of  Ireland^  col.  1072,  ap.  Jan. 
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«t8  if  sioged  by  fire ;  a  branded  cow  being  ooe  almost 
entirely  brown.  A  brcuU-fox  is  a  fox  with  black  feet. 
BrarUa,  we  saw,  was  a  name  given  to  the  Baroaclev 
goose ;  and  it  was  said  to  be  given  to  it  on  account 
of  its  dark  color. 

How  easily  in  cases  like  this  a  legend  grows  up  to 
remove  any  difficulty  that  might  be  felt  at  names  nq 
longer  understood^  can  be  proved  by  many  a  medi»* 
val  legend,  both  sacred  and  profane.  The  learned 
editor  of  the  <<  Munimenta  Gildhallae  Londinensis/' 
Mr.  H.  T.  Riley,  tells  us  in  his  Preface  (p.  xviii.)  that, 
in  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury,  trading,  or  buying  and  selling  at  a  profit,  was 
known  to  the  more  educated  classes  under  the 
French  name  achat,  which  in  England  was  written, 
and  probably  pronounced,  acat.  To  acal  of  this  na- 
ture, Whittington  was  indebted  for  his  wealth ;  and 
as,  in  time,  the  French  became  displaced  here  by  th^ 
modern  English,  the  meaning  of  the  word  probably 
became  lost,  and  thereby  gave  the  opportunity  to 
some  inventive  genius,  at  a  much  later  period,  of 
building  a  new  story  on  the  double  meaning  of  aa 
old  and  effete  word.^ 

You  know  the  story  of  St.  Christopher.  The 
^  liCgenda  Aurea  "  ^  says  of  him  tbat  he  was  a  Ca* 
naanite,  very  tall  and  fearful  to  look  at.  ^'  He  would 
not  serve  anybody  who  bad  himself  a  master ;  and 
when  he  heard  that  his  lord  was  afraid  of  the  devil, 
he  left  him  and  became  himself  the  servant  of  the 

1  J^ervm  Britanmcamm  M^  j^vi  8eripi9n$y  Munimenta  GUdhaOm  Xoa- 
dheniity  vol.  i.  Liber  Albu».  London,  1859.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  the  story  of  Whittington  to  its  earliest  fom,  I  must  leave  to  Mk 
J^il^  all  the  credit  and  responsibili^  of  this  ezpUnatkm. 

<  Leifenda  Awea,  cap.  100. 
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devil.  One  day,  however,  when  passing  a  Cross,  he 
observed  that  his  new  master  was  afraid  of  the 
Cross,  and  learning  that  there  was  one  more  power- 
ful than  the  devil,  he  left  him  to  enter  the  service  of 
Christ  He  was  instructed  by  an  old  hermit,  bat 
being  unable  to  fast  or  to  pray,  he  was  told  to  serve 
Christ  by  carrying  travellers  across  a  deep  river.^ 
This  he  did,  until  one  day  he  was  called  three  times, 
and  the  third  time  he  saw  a  child  that  wished  to 
be  carried  across  the  river.  He  took  him  on  his 
shoulders,  but  his  weight  was  such  that  he  could 
hardly  reach  the  opposite  shore.  When  he  had 
reached  it,  the  Child  said  to  him  that  he  had  car- 
ried Christ  Himself  on  his  shoulders,  in  proof 
whereof,  the  stick  which  he  had  used  for  many 
years,  when  planted  in  the  earth,  grew  into  a  tree.** 
Many  more  miracles  are  said  to  have  happened  to 
him  afterwards,  till  at  last  he  suffered  the  death  of  a 
martyr. 

It  is  clear,  and  it  is  not  denied  even  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  that  the  whole  legend  of  St  Chris- 
topher sprang  from  his  name,  which  means  '^  he  who 
bears  Christ"  That  name  was  intended  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense,  just  as  St  Ignatius  took  the  name  of 
Theophorus^  ^  he  who  bears  God,"  namely,  in  his 

1  According  to  i  late  Latin  hymn,  it  was  the  Red  Sea  throngli  whidi 
Christopher  carried  the  travellers. 

"  O  sancte  Christophore, 
Qui  portasti  Jesuro  Chrittnm, 
Per  mari  rubrum, 
Kec  fVanxisti  crunim, 
£t  hoc  est  non  mimm, 
Quia  ftiisti  magnam  rirum.** 
*  **  The  accent  placed  on  the  penultima  of  )9.^>^oaof,  as  the  word  s 
written  in  the  saint's  acts,  denotes  it  of  an  active  signification,  one  that 
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heart  But,  as  in  the  case  of  St  Ignatius,  the  peo- 
ple who  martyred  him,  when  tearing  out  his  heart, 
are  said  to  have  found  it  miraculously  inscribed  with 
the  nftne  of  God,  so  the  name  of  Chrisiophorus  led 
to  the  legend  just  quoted.  Whether  there  was  a 
real  Christophorus  who  suflFered  martyrdom  under 
Decius,  in  Lycia,  250  A.D.,  we  cannot  tell;  but  even 
Alban  Butler,  in  his  <<  Lives  of  the  Saints,'^  admits 
that  '^  there  seem  to  be  no  other  grounds  than  his 
name  for  the  vulgar  notion  of  his  great  stature,  the 
origin  of  which  seerTs  to  have  been  merely  allegor- 
ical, as  Baronius  observes,  and  as  Vida  has  ex* 
pressed  in  an  epigram  on  this  saint:  — 

*'  Christopliore,  infixtiin  quod  eum  usque  in  corde  gerebas, 
Pictores  Chnstnm  dant  tibi  ferri  humeris.'^  ^ 

"  The  enormous  statues  of  St  Christopher,  still  to 
be  seen  in  many  Gothic  cathedrals,  expressed  his 
allegorical  wading  through  the  sea  of  tribulations, 
by  which  the  faithful  meant  to  signify  the  many 
sufferings  through  which  he  arrived  at  eternal  life.'' 
Before  he  was  called  Christophorus  his  name  was 
Beprobus ;  so  says  the  "  Legenda  Aurea."  Others, 
improving  on  the  legend,  represent  his  original  name 
to  have  been  Offerus?  the  second  part  of  Chrutoferua^ 
thus  showing  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
original  name. 

Another  legend,  which  is  supposed  to  owe  its 
origin  to  a  similar  misunderstanding,  is  that  of  Ur- 

carrieth  God;  but  of  the  passive,  carried  of  God,  if  placed  on  the  antepa- 
naltfma."  ~  Alban  Batler^  Lhei  of  ihs  SamU,  vol.  ii.  p.  L 

1  Too,  Hymn,  26,  t.  ii.  p.  150. 

*  Maiuy,  Ligtndet  PieustSf  p.  53. 
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8ala  and  the  11,000  Vifgins,  whose  bones  are  shoteu 
to  the  present  day  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Colognew 
This  extravagant  number  of  martyred  virgins,  whieh 
is  not  specified  in  the  earlier  legends,  is  said  tb  have 
arisen  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  companions  of 
Ursula  being  Undedmella^ — an  explanation  very 
plausible,  though  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  authority '  for  the  name  2%- 
dedmeUa. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  these 
and  other  legends  were  invented  and  spread  inten- 
tionally. They  were  the  natural  productions  of  the 
intellectual  soil  of  Europe,  where  the  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity had  been  sown  before  the  wild  weeds  of  the 
ancient  heathen  mythology  were  rooted  up  and 
burnt.  They  are  no  more  artificial,  no  more  the 
work  of  individuals,  than  the  ancient  fables  of  Greece, 
Bome,  or  India ;  nay,  we  know  that  the  Church, 
which  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  fostering  these 
superstitions,  encfeavored  from  time  to  time  to  check 
their  rapid  growth,  but  in  vain.  What  happened  at 
that  time  was  what  will  always  happen  when  the 
great  masses  are  taught  to  speak  the  language  before 
they  have  learnt  to  think  the  thoughts  of  their  ralerSi 
teachers,  apostles,  or  missionaries.  What  in  ^e 
mind  of  the  teacher  is  spiritual  and  true  becomes  in 
the  mouth  of  the  pupil  material  and  frequently  fedse. 

1  **  L^HbtoM  de  i*iiit«  Urra1«  et  des  onze  nine  tierg^s  doft  i6ii  orlgiiM 
k  Pezpression  des  vieax  calendriere,  Uraolii  et  Undecimella,  VV.  MM., 
e*eet-iHlire  sainte  Unale  et  sainte  Undecimelle,  yioiges  et  martjret.**  — 
Manry,  p.  214. 

<  Jacobus  a  Vo^rtig^ne,  Legenda  Avrea^  cap.  158.  Qtlfredat,  Mcmmm- 
ieiuu,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  16.  BL  Urmdu  und  ihre  GetelUchqft.  Eine  kritiMli.ld»> 
torische  Monographie,  von  Johann  Hubert  Kessel.    Koln,  1868. 
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Yet,  even  in  their  corrupt  form,  the  words  of  the 
teachers  retain  their  sacred  character ;  they  soon  form  • 
an  integral  part  of  that  foundation  on  which  the 
religious  life  of  a  whole  iHation  is  built  up,  and  the 
very  teachers  tremble  lest  in  trying  to  place  each 
stone  in  its  right  position,  they  might  shake  the  struc-  . 
ture  which  it  took  centuries  to  build  up.  St  Thomas 
(died  1274)  asked  Bonaventura  (died  1271)  whence 
he  received  the  force  and  unction  which  he  displayed 
in  all  his  works.  Bonaventura  pointed  to  a  crucifix 
hanging  on  the  wall  of  his  cell.  "  It  is  that  image," 
he  said,  "  which  dictates  all  my  words  to  me.''  What 
can  be  more  simple,  more  true,  more  intelligible? 
But  the  saying  of  Bonaventura  was  repeated,  the 
people  took  it  literally,  and,  in  spite  of  all  remon- 
strances, they  insisted  that  Bonaventura  possessed  a 
talking  crucifix.  A  profane  miracle  took  the  place 
of  a  sacred  truth ;  nay,  those  who  could  understand 
the  truth,  and  felt  bound  to  protest  against  the  vul- 
gar error,  were  condemned  by  the  loud-voiced  multi- 
tude as  disbelievers  of  miracles.  Pictures  frequently 
added  a  new  sanction  to  these  popular  superstitions. 
Zurbaran  painted  a  saint  (Kerre  Nolasque)  before  a 
speaking  (crucifix.  Whether  the  artist  meant  it  liter- 
ally or  symbolically,  we  do  not  know.  But  the 
crowds  took  it  in  the  most  literal  sense,  and  who  was 
the  bold  preacher  who  wduld  tell  his  congregation  the 
plain,  though  no  doubt  the  more  profound,  meaning 
of  the  miraculous  picture  which  they  had  once  learnt 
to  worship  ? 

It  was  a  common  practice  of  early  artists  to  repre- 
sent martyrs  that  had  been  executed  by  the  sword, 
as  carrying  their  heads  in  their  hands.^    The  people 

I  Maory,  p.  207. 
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who  saw  the  scalptores  conld  read  them  in  one  sense 
only,  and  they  firmly  believed  that  certain  martyrs 
miraculously  carried  their  heads  in  their  hands  after 
they  had  been  beheaded.'  Several  saints  were  repre- 
sented with  a  dove  either  at  their  side  or  near  their 
ear.  The  artbt  intended  no  more  than  to  show  that 
these  men  had  been  blessed  with  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  but  the  people  who  saw  the  images 
firmly  believed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appeared  to 
their  saint  in  the  form  of  a  dove.'  Again,  nothing 
was  more  usual  for  an  artist  than  to  represent  sin  and 
idolatry  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  or  a  dragon.  A 
man  who  had  fought  bravely  against  the  temptations 
of  the  world,  a  pagan  king  who  had  become  a  con* 
vert  to  Christianity,*  was  naturally  represented  as  a 
8t  George  fighting  with  the  dragon,  and  slaying  it 
A  missionary  who  had  successfully  preached  the 
Gospel  and  driven  out  the  venomous  brood  of  heresy 
or  idolatry,  became  at  once  a  St  Patrick,  driving 
away  every  poisonous  creature  firom  the  Hibernian 
island.^ 

Now  it  should  be  observed  how  in  all  these  cases 
the  original  conception  of  the  word  or  the  picture  is 
far  higher,  far  more  reverend,  far  more  truly  religious 
than  the  miraculous  petrifaction  which  excites  the 
superstitious  interest  of  the  people  at  large.  If  Ck)n- 
stantine  or  Clovis,  at  the  most  critical  moments  of 

1  M«ury,  Ligendu  Pieutu,  p.  287:  '*  Cette  l^nde  se  trouvedans  ]«•  riet 
de  taint  Denis,  de  saint  Ovide,  de  saint  Firmin  d* Amiens,  de  saint  Maorioe, 
de  saint  Nicaise  de  Reiips,  de  saint  Soulange  de  Bourges,  de  saint  Just 
d^Auxerre,  de  saint  Lucain,  de  sainte  Esperie,  de  saint  Didier  de  LaDgne,e4 
d^nne  foule  d^autres.** 

«  Jbid.  p.  188. 

•  Jbidi  135,  Eusebius,  d$  VUa  QmtL,  ed.  Heinidier,  LSpdn,  1880,  p.  UOl 

«  Jbid,  p.  141. 
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tiieir  lives,  felt  that  the  victory  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  Only  Trae  God,  the  God  revealed  by  Christ, 
and  preached  in  the  cities  of  the  whole  Roman  Em- 
pire by  the  despised  disciples  of  a  crucified  Lord, 
sorely  this  shows  the  powei;  of  Christianity  in  a  far 
more  majestic  light  than  when  we  are  told  that  these 
royal  converts  saw,  or  imagined  they  saw,  a  flag 
with  a  Cross,  or  with  the  inscription,  "  In  hoc  signo 
vifices.^^  ^ 

If  Bonaventura  felt  the  presence  of  Christ  in  his 
lonely  cell,  if  the  heart  of  Ignatias  was  instinct  with 
the  spirit  of  God,  we  can  understand  what  is  meant, 
we  can  sympathize,  we  can  admire,  we  can  love. 
But  if  we  are  told  that  the  one  merely  possessed  a 
talking  cruci6x,  and  that  the  heart  of  the  other  was 
inscribed  with  the  four  Ghreek  letters,  0EOS,  what  is 
that  to  us  ? 

Those  old  pictures  and  carved  images  of  saints 
fighting  with  dragons,  of  martyrs  willing  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  the  truth,  of  inspired  writers  listening 
intently  to  the  voice  of  God,  lose  all  their  meaning 
and,  beauty  if  we  are  told  that  they  were  only  men 
of  bodily  strength  who  chanced  to  kill  a  gorilla-like 
monster,  or  beings  quite  difierent  from  ourselves,  who 
did  not  die  even  though  their  heads  had  been  severed 
firom  their  trunks,  or  old  men  carrying  doves  on  each 
rhoulder.  Those  doves  whispering  into  the  ears  of 
the  prophets  of  old  were  meant  for  the  Spirit  of  God 
descending    like  a  dove  and  lighting  upon  them ; 

1  Similar  stories  are  told  of  Alfons,  the  first  King  of  Portugal,  who  if 
said  to  have  seen  a  brilliant  cross  before  the  battle  of  Ourique,  in  1189, 
and  of  Waldemar  II.,  of  Denmark.  The  red  cross  of  Denmark,  the  Dane- 
brog,  dates  firom  Waldemar*s  victory  over  the  Esthonians  in  1219.  Saa 
Dahlmann,  Getchichte  wm  Ddimemarh^  vol.  i.  p.  868. 
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and  the  pious  Bculptors  of  old  would  have  been  hor- 
rified at  the  idea  that  these  birds  could  ever  be  mis- 
taken for  real  animals  in  a  bodily  shape,  dictating  to 
the  prophets  the  words  they  should  write  down. 

Everything  is  true,  naturcd,  significant,  if  we  enter 
with  a  reverend  spirit  into  the  meaning  of  ancient 
art  and  ancient  language.  Everything  becomes  false, 
miraculous,  and  unmeaning,  if  we  interpret  the  deep 
and  mighty  words  of  the  seers  of  old  in  the  shallow 
and  feeble  sense  of  modern  chroniclers. 

There  is  a  curious  instance  of  mistaken  interpreta- 
tion which  happened  long  before  the  days  of  Galileo. 
Earthquakes  in  later  Greek  were  called  Theomenia^ 
which  literally  means  the  Anger  of  God.  The  ex- 
pression was  probably  suggested  by  the  language 
of  the  Bible,  where  we  meet  with  passages  such  as 
(Psalm  civ.  32),  "He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it 
trembleth;  he  toucheth  the  hills,  and  they  smoke." 
It  was  in  itself  a  most  appropriate  term,  but  it  very 
soon  lost  its  etymological  significancy,  and  became 
the  conventional  and  current  name  for  earthquake. 
Nevertheless  it  kept  up  in  people's  mind  the  idea 
that  earthquakes  were  more  immediately  produced 
by  the  wrath  of  God,  and  difiered  in  this  way  firom 
thunder-storms,  or  famine,  or  pestilence.  Here  was 
the  source  of  mischief.     The  name  of  Theometiia.} 

1  deofujvia,  ira  diviiut  [EiuUth.  p.  801,  24] :  ri^  deofofviav  Aide  ^^ 
uaoTtya  (Stephani  Thesaams,  Didot). 

Tzetxes,  H'utoriarum  variarvm  ChUiadtif  ed.  Kiessellng,  Lipsia,  1828,  T. 
727  (cf.  Grote,  toI.  i.  p.  689):  — 

dv  ovfi/^opd  KoiiXape  ir6Xiv  ^eoftffvl^,  elr*  obv  Aifidf,  dre  Ao^idp,  dn 

Theophanes  Contin.  (p.  673),  (Symeon  Magiater,  De  MiehtuU  ei  TUih 
dora), 
h  iu4  vtKtl  awfpif  yevia&at  cetofui  ittyaXot  *    koI  tMc  6  ^^nflf 
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which  was  quite  tme  in  its  original  conception,  be- 
came falsified  by  an  inadequate  interpretation.  And 
what  happened?  People  who,  like  Photius,  ventured 
to  assign  natural  causes  that  produced  earthquakes, 
were  cried  down  by  a  thoughtless  multitude  as  un- 
believers and  heretics. 

We  have  lastly  to  consider  one  class  of  words 
which  exercise  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the 
mind.  They  rule  the  mind  instead  of  being  ruled 
by  it,  and  they  give  rise  to  a  kind  of  mythology,  the 
efiects  of  which  are  most  widely  extended,  even  at 
the  present  day.  I  pointed  out  in  a  former  Lecture 
that,  besides  such  abstract  n2Lmes*BB  virtue^  fortune^ 
felicity^  peace^  and  war^  there  are  others  of  a  slightly 
different  character,  which  equally  lend  themselves  to 
mythological  personification.  A  name  like  the  Latin 
virtus  was  originally  intended  to  express  a  quality, 
manliness,  the  quality  of  a  man,  or  rather  every 
good  quality  peculiar  to  man.  As  long  as  this  noun 
was  used  merely  as  a  noun  of  quality,  as  an  ad- 
jective changed  into  a  substantive,  no  mischief  could 
arise. 

Abstract  nouns  were  originally  collective  nouns, 
and  the  transition  is  very  easy  from  a  plural,  such  as 
**the  clercs"  (clerici),  to  a  collective  or  abstract  noun, 
such  as  **  the  clergy  "  (dericatus).  HumanUas  meant 
originally  **  all  men,"  "  mankind  " ;  but  kindy  literally 
gemiSy  came,  like  genus^  to  express  what  constitutes 
kindy  the  qualities  which  all  members  of  a  kind  share 

iofofitic  hrl  ToO  &fipuvoc  ^lajyopTjaat^  direv  fin  ol  oeiaiiol  oIk  U  n^ 
^twg  Afiaprtuv  dX^*  U  nXrfOfiOv^  iSarog  yivovrau  Joannes  Malalas  (Bta^ 
ii»,  1881),  p.  249:  i%  oirr^f  irdXcwc  ^Avrioxeiai  Xsi^deiatti  imb  havriup, 
^avTuc  6k  Kol  ^eofitiviag  yevofihtK  ical  dia^opuv  aewftuv  koI  kfinpigo* 
itQv. 
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in  common,  and  by  which  one  particalar  kind  or  kin 
IB  distingaisbed  from  all  other  kinds  or  kins. 

Bat  when  the  mind,  led  away  by  the  ontward 
semblance  of  tbe  word  vifiusj  conceived  what  was 
intended  merely  as  a  collective  predicate,  as  a  per- 
sonal subjective  essence,  then  the  mischief  was 
done :  an  adjective  had  become  a  substantive,  a 
predicate  had  been  turned  into  a  snbject;  and  as 
there  could  not  be  any  real  and  natural  basis  on 
which  this  spurious  being  could  rest,  it  was  placed, 
almost  involuntarily,  on  the  same  pedestal  on  which 
the  statues  of  the  so-called  divine  powers  had  been 
erected ;  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  supernatural  or  a 
divine  being.  Virtus^  manliness,  instead  of  being 
possessed  by  man,  was  herself  spoken  of  as  pos- 
sessing, as  ruling,  as  inciting  man.  She  became  a 
power,  a  divine  power,  and  she  soon  received  tem- 
ples, altars,  and  sacrifices,  like  other  more  ancient 
gods.  Many  of  those  more  ancient  gods  owed  their 
origin  to  exactly  the  same  intellectual  confusion. 
We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  Dapj  Nighty  Dawn^ 
Springs  Heaven^  Earthy  River^  are  substantial  beings, 
more  substantial  at  least  than  Virtue  or  Peace.  But 
let  us  analyze  these  words,  let  us  look  for  the  sub- 
stantial basis  on  which  they  rest,  and  we  shall  find 
that  they  evade  our  touch  almost  as  much  as  the 
goddesses  of  Virtue  and  Peace.  We* can  lay  hold 
of  something  in  everything  that  is  individual,  we  can 
speak  of  a  pebble,  a  daisy,  a  horse,  or  of  a  stone,  a 
flower,  an  animal,  as  independent  beings;  and  al- 
though theur  names  are  derived  from  some  general 
quality  peculiar  to  each,  yet  that  quality  is  substan- 
tiated in  something  that  exists,  and  resists  fiirtbef 
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ADalysis.  But  if  we  speak  of  the  Dawn,  what  do 
we  mean  ?  Do  we  mean  a  substance,  an  individaal, 
a  person  ?  Certainly  not  We  mean  the  time  which 
precedes  the  rising  of  the  sun.  But  then,  again, 
what  is  Time?  what  is  there  substantial,  individual, 
or  personal  in  time,  or  any  portion  of  time  ?  Yet 
Language  cannot  help  herself;  all  the  nouns  which 
she  uses  are  either  masculine  or  feminine, —  for  neu- 
ters are  of  later  date, — and  if  the  name  of  the  Dawn 
has  once  been  formed,  that  name  will  convey  to 
every  one,  except  to  the  philosopher,  the  idea  of  a 
substantial,  if  not  of  an  individual  and  personal  be- 
ing. We  saw  that  one  name  of  the  dawn  in  San- 
skrit was  Saranyiij  and  that  it  coincided  literally 
with  the  Greek  Erinys.  It  was  originally  a  perfectly 
true  and  natural  saying  that  the  rays  of  the  Dawn 
would  bring  to  light  the  works  of  darkness,  the  sins 
committed  during  the  night  We  have  a  proverb  in 
Grerman: — 

**  Eein  Faden  ist  so  fein  gesponnen, 
£r  kommt  doch  endlich  an  der  Sonnen." 

No  thread  on  earth  so  fine  is  spun, 
But  comes  at  last  before  the  sun. 

The  expression  that  the  Erinys,  Saranyfi,  the 
Dawn,  finds  out  the  criminal,  was  originally  quite 
free  from  mythology;  it  meant  no  more  than  t|iat 
crime  would  be  brought  to  light  some  day  or -other. 
It  became  mythological,  however,  as  soon  as  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  Erinys  was  forgotten,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Dawn,  a  portion  of  time,  assumed  the 
rank  of  a  personal  being. 

The  Weird  Sisters  sprang  from  the  same  source 
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Weird  nieaot  originally  the  Past}  It  was  the  name 
given  to  the  first  of  the  three  Nomas^  the  Grerman 
ParccB.  They  were  called  Ur^j  Ver6andij  and  Skuld^ 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,*  "  das  Gewordene,"  "  das 
Werdende,"  "  das  (sein)  Soliende."  They  expre88€>d 
exactly  the  same  idea  which  the  Greeks  expressed 
by  the  thread  which  has  been  spun,  the  thread  that 
passes  through  the  fingers,  and  the  thread  that  is 
still  on  the  distafi*;  or  by  Lachesis^  singing  what  has 
been  {td  gegondta)^  KiothOj  what  is  {id  dfUa)^  and 
AiropoSy  what  will  be  (td  mSUonta). 

In  Anglo-Saxon,  Wyrd  occurs  frequently  in  the 
sense  of  Destiny  or  Fate. 

Beowulf,  ▼.  916:  — "  Gaed  &  wyrd  swft  hio  sceal,'' 
Fate  goes  ever  as  it  must. 

The  Weird  Sisters  were  intended  either  as  destiny 
personified,  or  as  fatidiccBj  prophesying  what  is  to 
befall  man.  Shakspeare  retains  the  Saxon  name, 
Chaucer  speaks  of  them  as  ^<  the  fatal  sustrin!^ 

Again,  when  the  ancient  nations  spoke  of  the 
Earth,  they  no  doubt  meant  originally  the  soil  on 
which  they  stood ;  but  they  soon  meant  more.  That 
soil  was  naturally  spoken  of  as  their  mother,  that  is 
to  say,  as  supplying  them  with  food ;  and  this  ono 
name,  Mother,  applied  to  the  Earth,  was  sufficient 
to  impart  to  it  the  first  elements  of  personality,  if 
not  of  humanity.  But  this  Earth,  when  once  spoken 
of  as  an  individual,  was  felt  to  be  more  than  the 
soil  enclosed  by  hurdles,,  or  walls,  or  mountains. 

To  the  mind  of  the  early  thinkers  the  Earth  be- 
came an  infinite  being,  extending  as  far  as  his  senses 

1  Grimm,  D.  M.  p.  376.     Guckicku  der  DtuUohtn  Sprache,  p.  M5. 

s  Is  £ljf$ium  aootber  name  for  future,  Zukunfty  oMiitr,  and  dtrirvd 
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and  his  thoughts  could  extend,  and  supported  by 
nothing,  not  even  by  the  Elephant  and  the  Tortoise 
of  later  Oriental  philosophy.  Thus  the  Earth  grew 
naturally  and  irresistibly  into  a  vague  being,  real, 
yet  not  finite;  personal,  yet  not  human;  and  the 
only  name  by  which  the  ancient  nations  could  call 
her,  the  only  category  of  thought  under  which  she 
could  be  comprehended,  was  that  of  a  goddess,  a 
bright,  powerful,  immortal  being,  the  mother  of  men, 
the  beloved  of  the  sky,  the  Great  Mother. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  we  in  our  modem 
languages  do  not  speak  any  more  of  gods  and  god- 
desses ;  but  have  we  in  our  scientific  and  unscientific 
▼ocabularies  none  of  those  nondescript  beings,  like 
Earth,  or  Dawn,  or  Future  ?  Do  we  never  use  terms 
which,  if  rigorously  analyzed,  would  turn  out  to  be 
without  any  substantial  basis,  resting  like  the  Earth 
on  the  Elephant,  and  the  Elephant  on  the  Tortoise 
—  but  the  Tortoise  swinging  in  infinite  space? 

Take  the  word  Nature.  Natura^  etymologically, 
means  she  who  gives  birth,  who  brings  forth !  But 
who  is  she,  or  he,  or  it?  The  ancient  nations  made 
a  goddess  of  her,  —  and  this  we  consider  a  childish 
mistake ;  but  what  is  Nature  with  us  ?  We  use  the 
word  readily  and  constantly,  but  when  we  try  to 
think  of  Nature  as  a  being,  or  as  an  aggregate  of 
beings,  or  as  a  power,  or  as  an  aggregate  of  powers, 
our  mind  soon  drops:  there  is  nothing  to  lay  hold  of, 
nothing  that  exists  or  resists. 

What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  that  fruits  are 
produced  by  Nature  ?  Nature  cannot  be  meant  here 
as  an  independent  power,  for  we  believe  no  longer  in 
a  Ocea  or  Tellus,  a  Mother  Earth j  bringing  forth  the 
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fruits  on  which  we  live  (zeOdros).  Ocea  was  one  of 
the  many  names  of  the  Divine;  —  is  Nature  more  or 
less  to  us  ? 

Let  us  see  what  naturalists  and  philosophers  can 
tell  us  about  Nature. 

Buffon  says :  <*  I  have  always  spoken  of  the  Crea- 
tor, but  you  have  only  to  drop  that  word,  and  put  in 
its  place  the  power  of  Nature." 

^<  Nature,"  he  says  again,  ^*  is  not  a  thing,  for  it 
would  be  all ;  Nature  is  not  a  being,  for  that  being 
would  be  God." 

"Nature  is  a  living  power,"  he  adds,  ^'immense, 
all-embracing,  all- vivifying ;  subject  to  the  first  Be- 
ing, it  has  commenced  to  act  at  His  command  alone, 
and  continues  to  act  by  His  consent." 

Is  this  more  intelligible,  more  consistent,  than  the 
fiibles  of  Ocea^  the  mother  of  Uranos^  the  wife  of 
Uranos  ? 

Cuvier  thus  speaks  of  Nature  :^  — 

"  By  one  of  those  figures  of  speech  to  which  all 
languages  are  liable,  Nature  has  been  personified ; 
all  beings  that  exist  have  been  called  *  the  works  of 
Nature ' ;  the  general  relations  of  these  beings  among 
themselves  have  been  called  Uhe  laws  of  Nature.' 
By  thus  considering  Nature  as  a  being  endowed  with 
intelligence  and  will,  though  secondary  and  limited 
in  its  powers,  people  have  brought  themselves  to  say 
that  she  watches  constantly  over  the  support  of  her 
works,  that  she  does  nothing  in  vain,  that  she  always 
acts  by  the  simplest  means.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
puerility  of  those  philosophers  who  have  conferred  on 

>  See  some  excellent  articles  l>7  M.  Flonrens,  in  the  Journal  du  &imiiC% 
October,  1863,  p.  623. 
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Nature  a  kind  of  individaal  existence,  distinct  from 
the  Creator,  from  the  laws  which  He  has  imposed  on 
the  movement,  and  from  the  properties  and  forms 
which  He  has  given  to  His  creatures ;  and  who  repre- 
sent Nature  as  acting  on  matter  by  means  of  her  own 
power  and  reason.  As  our  knowledge  has  advanced 
in  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry,  those  sciences 
have  renounced  the  paralogisms  which  resulted  from 
the  application  of  figurative  language  to  real  phe- 
nomena. Physiologists  only  have  still  retained  this 
habit,  because  with  the  obscurity  in  which  physiology 
is  still  enveloped,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
deceive  themselves  or  others  as  to  their  profound 
ignorance  of  vital  movements,  except  by  attribu- 
ting some  kind  of  reality  to  the  phantoms  of  their 
imagination." 

Nature,  if  we  believed  all  that  is  said  of  her,  would 
be  the  most  extraordinary  being.  She  has  horrors 
{horror  vacui)^  she  indulges  in  freaks  {Itisus  naturce)y 
she  commits  blunders  {errores  naturce^  monstra).  She 
is  sometimes  at  war  with  herself,  for,  as  Giraldus  told 
us,  **  Nature  produced  barnacles  against  Nature ;  ^ 
and  of  late  years  we  have  heard  much  of  her  power 
of  selection. 

Nature  is  sometimes  used  as  meaning  simply 
matter,  or  everything  that  exists  apart  from  spirit 
Yet  more  frequently  Nature  is  supposed  to  be  itself 
endowed  with  independent  life,  to  be  working  after 
eternal  and  invariable  laws.  Again,  we  sometimes 
hear  Nature  used  so  as  to  include  the  spiritual  life 
and  the  intellectual  activity  of  man.  We  speak  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  of  the  natural  laws  of 
thought,    of   natural    religion.      Even   the    Divine 
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Essence  is  not  necessarily  excluded,  for  the  wotd 
nature  is  sometimes  used  so  as  to  include  that  First 
Cause  of  which  everything  else  is  considered  as  an 
emanation,  reflection,  or  creation. 

But  while  fkiiure  seems  thus  applicable  promis- 
cuously to  things  material  and  spiritual,  human  and 
divine,  language  certainly,  on  the  other  hand,  helps 
us  to  distinguish  between  the  works  of  nature  and 
the  works  of  man,  the  former  supplying  materials  for 
the  physical,  the  latter  for  the  historical  sciences ;  and 
it  likewise  countenances  the  distinction  between  the 
works  both  of  nature  and  of  man  on  one  side,  and 
the  Divine  agencies  on  the  other:  the  former  being 
called  natural  and  human,  the  latter  supernatural  and 
superhuman. 

But  now  consider  the  havoc  which  must  needs 
follow  if  people,  without  having  clearly  perceived  the 
meaning  of  Nature,  without  having  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  strict  limits  of  the  word,  enter 
on  a  discussion  upon  the  SupernaturaL  People  will 
jfight*  and  call  each  other  very  hard  names  for  denying 
or  asserting  certain  opinions  about  the  SupernaturaL 
They  would  consider  it  impertinent  if  they  were 
asked  to  define  what  they  mean  by  the  Supernatural : 
and  yet  it  is  as  clear  as  anything  can  be  that  these 
antagonists  connect  totally  different  ideas,  and  ideas 
of  the  vaguest  character,  with  this  term. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  the 
supernatural  or  the  miraculous,  but  in  every  one  of 
these  definitions  the  meaning  of  nature  or  the  natural 
is  left  undefined. 

Thus  Thomas  Aquinas  explained  a  miracle  as  that 
which  happens  out  of  the  order  of  nature  (proter 
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ordinem  natarsB),  while  St  Augastine  had  worded 
his  definition  far  more  carefully  ia  saying  that  we 
call  miracles  what  God  performs  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  as  known  to  us  (contra  cognitum 
nobis  cursum  solitumque  naturse).  Others  defined 
miracles  as  events  exceeding  the  powers  of  nature 
(opus  excedens  naturse  vires) ;  but  this  was  not  con* 
sidered  enough,  because  miracles  should  not  only 
exceed  the  powers  of  nature,  but  should  violate  the 
order  of  nature  (cum  ad  miraculum  requiratur,  nedum 
ut  excedat  vires  natures,  sed  praBterea  ut  sit  prsBter 
ordinem  natures).  Miracles  were  divided  into  three 
classes — 1.  Those  above  nature  (supra  naturam) ; 
2.  Those  against  nature  (contra  naturam) ;  3.  Those 
beyond  nature  (preeter  naturam).  But  where  nature 
ended  and  the  supernatural  began  was  never  ex- 
plained. Thomas  Aquinas  went  so  far  as  to  admit 
miracles  quoad  nos^  and  St  Augustine  maintained 
that,  according  to  human  usage,  things  were  said  to 
be  against  nature  which  are  only  against  the  course 
of  nature,  as  known  to  mortals.  (Dici  autem  humano 
more  contra  naturam  esse  quod  est  contra  nature 
Qsum  mortalibus  notum.)  All  these  fanciful  defini- 
tions may  be  seen  carefully  examined  by  Benedict 
XIV.  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  work 
^  De  Servorum  Dei  Beatificatione  et  Beatorum  Cano- 
nizatione  "  :  yet  should  we  look  in  vain  either  there 
or  anywhere  else  for  a  definition  of  what  is  natural.^ 
Here  a  large  field  is  open  to  the  student  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  his  office  to  trace  the  original  meaning 
of  each  word,  to  follow  up  its  history,  its  changes  of 

k  See  an  excellent  article  lately  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Renew,  *^  O9 
Um  SapemataraV  ascribed  to  one  of  oar  most  eminent  statesmen. 
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form  and  meaning  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  or  in 
the  market-place  and  the  senate.  He  ought  to  show 
how  frequently  different  ideas  are  comprehended 
under  one  and  the  same  term,  and  how  frequently 
the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  different  terms.  These 
two  tendencies  in  language,  Hbmonymy  and  Poly* 
onymy^  which  favored,  as  we  saw,  the  abundant 
growth  of  early  mythology,  are  still  asserting  their 
power  in  fostering  the  growth  of  philosophical  sys- 
tems. A  history  of  such  terms  as  to  know  and  to 
believe^  Finite  and  Infinite^  Real  and  Necessary^ 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  clear  the 
philosophical  atmosphere  of  our  days. 

The  influence  which  language  exercises  over  oar 
thoughts  has  been  felt  by  many  philosophers,  most 
of  all  by  Locke.  Some  thought  that  influence  in- 
evitable, whether  for  good  or  evil ;  others  supposed 
that  it  could  be  checked  by  a  proper  definition  of 
words,  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  technical 
language.  A  few  quotations  may  be  useful  to  show 
how  independent  thinkers  have  always  rebelled 
against  the  galling  despotism  of  language,  and  yet 
how  little  it  has  been  shaken.     Thus  Bacon  says  :— 

^<  And  lastly,  let  us  consider  the  false  appearances 
that  are  imposed  upon  us  by  words,  which  are  framed 
and  applied  according  to  the  conceit  and  capacities 
of  the  vulgar  sort ;  and  although  we  think  we  govern 
our  words,  and  prescribe  it  well,  —  loquendum  ut 
Tulgus,  sentiendum  ut  sapientes,  —  yet  certain  it  is, 
that  words,  as  a  Tartar's  bow,  do  shoot  back  upon 
the  understanding  of  the  wisest,  and  mightily  en- 
tangle and  pervert  the  judgment  So  as  it  is  almost 
necessary  in  all  controversies  and  disputations  to 
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imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  mathematicians,  in  set- 
ting down  in  the  very  beginning  the  definitions  of 
oar  words  and  terms,  that  others  may  know  how  we 
accept  and  understand  them,  and  whether  they  con- 
cur with  us  or  no.  For  it  cometh  to  pass,  for  want 
of  this,  that  we  are  sure  to  end  there  where  we  ought 
to  have  begun,  which  is  in  questions  and  differences 
about  words." 

Locke  says :  — 

"  I  am  apt  to  imagine  that,  were  the  imperfections 
of  language,  as  the  instruments  of  knowledge,  more 
thoroughly  weighed,  a  great  many  of  the  controver- 
sies that  make  such  a  noise  in  the  world  would  of 
themselves  cease ;  and  the  way  to  knowledge,  and 
perhaps  peace  too,  lie  a  great  deal  opener  than  it 
does." 

Wilkins,  when  explaining  the  advantages  of  his 
philosophical  language,  remarks:  — 

**  This  design  will  likewise  contribute  much  to  the 
clearing  of  some  of  our  modern  differences  in  re- 
ligion, by  unmasking  many  wild  errors,  that  shelter 
themselves  under'  the  disguise  of  affected  phrases; 
which,  being  philosophically  unfolded,  and  rendered 
according  to  the  genuine  and  natural  importance  of 
words,  will  appear  to  be  inconsistencies  and  contra* 
dictions.  And  several  of  those  pretended  mysterious 
profound  notions,  expressed  in  great  swelling  words, 
whereby  some  men  set  up  for  reputation,  being  this 
way  examined,  will  appear  to  be  either  nonsense,  or 
very  fiat  and  jejune.  And  though  it  should  be  of  no 
other  use  but  this,  yet  were  it  in  these  days  well 
worth  a  man's  pains  and  study;  considering  the 
common  mischief  that  is  done,  and  the  many  im« 
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postares  and  cheats  that  are  pat  upon  men,  andet 
the  disguise  of  affected  insignificant  phrases." 

Among  modern  philosophers,  Brown  dwells  meet 
strongly  on  the  same  subject :  — 

^  How  much  the  mere  materialism  of  our  language 
has  itself  operated  in  darkening  our  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  its  various  phenomena, 
is  a  question  which  is  obviously  beyond  our  power  to 
solve,  since  the  solution  of  it  would  imply  that  the 
mind  of  the  solver  was  itself  free  from  the  influence 
which  he  traced  and  described.  But  of  this,  at  least, 
we  may  be  sure,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us 
to  estimate  the  influence  too  highly,  for  we  must  not 
think  that  its  effect  has  been  confined  to  the  works 
of  philosophers.  It  has  acted  much  more  power- 
fully, in  the  familiar  discourse  and  silent  reflections 
of  multitudes,  that  have  never  had  the  vanity  to  rank 
themselves  as  philosophers,  —  thus  incorporating 
itself,  as  it  were,  with  the  very  essence  of  human 
thought. 

^  In  that  state  of  social  life,  in  which  languages 
bad  their  origin,  the  inventor  of  a  word  probably 
thought  of  little  more  than  the  temporary  facilily 
which  it  might  give  to  himself  and  his  companions 
in  communicating  their  mutual  wants  and  concerting 
their  mutual  schemes  of  cooperation.  He  was  not 
aware  that  with  this  faint  and  perishing  sound,  which 
a  slight  difference  of  breathing  produced,  he  was  cre» 
ating  that  which  was  afterwards  to  constitute  one 
of  the  most  imperishable  of  things,  and  to  form,  in 
the  minds  of  millions,  during  every  future  age,  a 
part  of  the  complex  lesson  of  their  intellectual  exist- 
ence, —  giving  rise  to  lasting  systems  of  opinionsi 
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which,  perhaps,  bat  for  the  invention  of  this  single 
word,  never  could  have  prevailed  for  a  moment,  and 
modifying  sciences,  the  very  elements  of  which  had 
not  then  begun  to  exist  The  inventor  of  the  most 
barbarous  term  may  thus  have  had  an  influence  on 
mankind,  more  important  than  all  which  the  most 
illustrious  conqueror  could  effect  by  a  long  life  of 
fatigue,  and  anxiety,  and  peril,  and  guilt 

"Afew  phrases  of  Aristotle  achieved  a  much  more 
extensive  and  lasting  conquest ;  and  are  perhaps  even 
at  this  moment  exercising  no  small  sway  on  the  ver)" 
minds  which  smile  at  them  with  scorn."  ^ 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Metaphys- 
ics," ii.  p.  312,  remarks:  —  "  To  objects  so  different 
as  the  images  of  sense  and  the  unpicturable  notions 
of  intelligence,  different  names  ought  to  be  given; 
and,  accordingly,  this  has  been  done  wherever  a 
philosophical  nomenclature  of  the  slightest  preten- 
sions to  perfection  has  been  formed.  In  the  German 
language,  which  is  now  the  richest  in  metaphysical 
expressions  of  any  living  tongues,  the  two  kinds  of 
objects  are  carefully  distinguished.  In  our  language, 
on  the  contrary,  the  terms  ideoy  conception^  notion^ 
are  used  almost  as  convertible  for  either;  and  the 
vagueness  and  confusion  which  is  thus  produced, 
even  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  speculation  to 
which  the  want  of  the  distinction  also  confines  us, 
can  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  are  •conversant 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  different  countries." 

I  shall,  in  conclusion,  give  two  or  three  instances 
to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  I  think  the  Science 
of  Language  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  philoso- 
pher. 

1  Brown,  WorU^  i.  p.  841 
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Knowledge,  or  to  know,  is  used  in  modern  lan- 
guages in  at  least  three  different  senses. 

First,  we  may  say,  a  child  knows  hb  mother,  or  a 
dog  knows  his  master.  This  means  no  more  than 
that  they  recognize  one  present  sensnons  impression 
as  identical  with  a  past  sensuous  impression.  This 
kind  of  knowledge  arises  simply  from  the  testimony 
of  the  senses,  or  sensuous  memory,  and  it  is  shared 
in  common  by  man  and  animal  The  absence  of 
this  knowledge  we  call  forgetting  —  a  process  more 
difficult  to  explain  than  that  of  remembering.  Locke 
has  treated  of  it  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages 
of  his  <<  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding" 
(iL  10,  6) :  —  "  The  memory  of  some  men,  it  is  true, 
is  very  tenacious,  even  to  a  miracle ;  but  yet  there 
seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even 
of  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in  minds  the 
most  retentive ;  so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes 
renewed  by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or  reflec- 
tion on  those  kind  of  objects  which,  at  first,  occa- 
sioned them,  the  print  wears  out,  and,  at  last,  there 
remains  nothing  to  be  seen.  Thus  the  ideas,  as  well 
as  children  of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us ;  and 
our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we 
are  approaching;  where  though  the  brass  and  mar- 
ble remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time, 
and  the  imagery  moulders  away.  The  pictures 
drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colors ;  and 
if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear. 
How  much  the  constitution  of  our  bodies,  and  the 
make  of  our  animal  spirits,  are  concerned  in  this, 
and  whether  the  temper  of  the  brain  make  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  some  it  retains  the  characters  drawn 
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on  it  like  marble,  in  ofhers  like  freestone,  and  in 
others  little  better  than  sand,  I  shall  not  here  in- 
quire :  thongh  it  may  seem  probable  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence  the 
memory ;  since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite 
strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a 
fever,  in  a  few  days,  calcine  all  those  images  to  dust 
and  confusion,  which  seemed  to  be  as  lasting  as  if 
graved  in  marble." 

Secondly,  we  may  say,  I  know  this  to  be  a  trian- 
gle. Here  we  have  a  general  conception,  that  of 
triangle,  which  is  not  supplied  by  the  senses  alone, 
but  elaborated  by  reason,  and  we  predicate  this  of 
something  which  we  perceive  at  the  time  by  our 
senses.  We  recognize  a  particular  sensuous  impres- 
sion as  falling  under  the  general  category  of  triangle. 
Here  you  perceive  the  difference.  We  not  only 
recognize  what  we  see,  as  the  same  thing  we  had 
seen  before,  but  we  must  previously  have  gathered 
certain  impressions  into  one  cluster,  and  have  given 
a  name  to  this  cluster,  before  we  can  apply  that 
name  whenever  the  same  cluster  presents  itself 
again.  This  is  knowledge  denied  to  the  animal, 
and  peculiar  to  man  as  a  reasoning  being.  All 
syllogistic  knowledge  falls  under  this  head.  The 
absence  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  called  igtuh 
ranee. 

Thirdly,  we  say  that  man  knows  there  is  a  God. 
This  knowledge  is  based  neither  on  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  nor  on  the  evidence  of  reason.  No  man 
has  ever  seen  Gted,  no  man  has  ever  formed  a  gen- 
eral conception  of  G^.  Neither  sense  nor  reason  can 
supply  a  knowledge  of  God.     What  are  called  the 

88 
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proofs  of  the  existence  of  God^  whether  ontologtcalf 
teleologicalj  or  kosmologicalj  are  possible  only  after 
the  idea  of  God  has  been  realized  within  us.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  third  kind  of  knowledge,  which  im- 
parts to  us  what  is  neither  furnished  by  the  oi^^aoa 
of  sense,  nor  elaborated  by  our  reason,  and  which 
nevertheless  possesses  evidence  equal,  nay,  superior, 
to  the  evidence  of  sense  and  reason.  The  absence 
of  this  knowledge  is  sometimes  called  spiritual  dark* 
ness. 

Unless  these  three  kinds  of  knowledge  are  care- 
fully distinguished,  the  general  question.  How  we 
know,  must  receive  the  most  contradictory  answers. 

"  To  believe  "  likewise  expresses  in  modern  Eng- 
lish several  very  different  kinds  of  assent  When 
we  speak  of  our  belie'f  in  God,  or  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  or  in  the  divine  government  of 
the  world,  or  in  the  sonship  of  Christ,  we  want  to  * 
express  a  certainty  independent  of  sense-evidence  and 
reason,  yet  more  convincing  than  either,  evidence 
not  to  be  shaken  either  by  the  report  of  the  senses 
or  by  the  conclusion  of  logical  arguments.  It  is  the 
strongest  assent  which  creatures  made  as  we  are 
can  give. 

But  when  we  say  that  we  believe  that  Our  Lord 
suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  or  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that 
we  believe  this  with  the  same  belief  as  the  existence 
of  God,  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  assent 
we  give  to  these  events  is  based  on  historical  evi- 
dence, which  is  only  a  subdivision  of  3ense-evidenoe| 
supplemented  by  the  evidence  of  reason.  If  facts 
conld  be  brought  forward  to  show  that  our  chronol* 
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ogy  was  wrong,  and  that  Augustus  was  emperor 
fifty  years  sooner  or  later,  we  should  willingly  give 
up  our  belief  that  Christ  and  Augustus  were  con- 
temporaries. Belief  in  these  cases  means  no  more 
than  that  we  have  grounds,  sensuous  or  argumenta- 
tive, for  admitting  certain  facts.  I  saw  the  revolu- 
tion at  Paris  in  February  1848:  this  is  sense-evi- 
dence.  I  saw  men  who  had  seen  the  revolution  at 
Paris  in  July  1830 :  this  is  sense-evidence,  supple- 
mented by  argumentative  evidence.  I  saw  men  who 
had  seen  men  that  had  seen  the  revolution  at  Paris 
in  July  1789 :  this  is  again  sense-evidence,  supple- 
mented by  argument  The  same  chain  carries  us  back 
to  the  remotest  times,  but  where  its  links  are  weak 
or  broken,  no  power  of  belief  can  restore  them.  It 
is  impossible  to  assent  to  any  historical  facts,  as 
such,  without  the  evidence  of  sense  or  reason.  We 
may  be  as  certain  of  historical  facts  as  of  our  own 
existence,  or  we  may  be  uncertain.  "We  may  either 
give  or  deny  our  assent,  or  we  may  give  our  assent 
provisionally,  conditionally,  doubtfully,  carelessly. 
But  we  can  as  little  believe  a  fact,  using  to  believe 
in  its  first  sense,  as  we  can  reason  with  our  senses, 
or  see  with  our  reason.  If,  nevertheless,  to  believe 
is  used  to  express  various  degrees  of  assent  to  his- 
torical facts,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  word  thus  used  does  not  express  that 
supreme  certainty  which  is  conveyed  in  our  belief  in 
God  and  Immortality  {credo  tn),  a  certainty  never 
attainable  by  "  cumulative  probabilities."  ^ 

To  believe  is  used  in  a  third  sense  when  we  say, 
*  I  believe  it  is  going  to  rain."    ^  I  believe '    here 

1  Dr.  Newman,  Apologia  pro  vita  iwo,  p.  824. 
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means  no  more  than  ^  I  gaess."  The  same  word^ 
therefore,  conveys  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest 
degree  of  certainty  that  can  be  predicated  of  the 
various  experiences  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  con- 
fusion produced  by  its  promiscuous  employment  has 
caused  some  of  the  most  violent  controversies  in 
matters  of  religion  and  philosophy. 

The  InfinitCi  we  have  been  told  over  and  over 
again,  is  a  negative  idea,  it  excludes  only,  it  does 
not  include  anything;  nay,  we  are  assured,  in  the 
most  dogmatic  tone,  that  a  finite  mind  cannot  con- 
ceive the  Infinite.  A  step  farther  carries  us  into  the 
very  abyss  of  Metaphysics.  There  is  no  Infinite,  we 
are  told,  for  as  there  is  a  Finite,  the  Infinite  has  its 
limit  in  the  Finite,  it  cannot  be  Infinite.  Now  all 
this  is  mere  playing'  on  words  without  thoughts. 
Why  is  infinite  a  negative  idea  ?  Because  infinite 
is  derived  {rom  finite  by  means  of  the  negative  par^ 
tide  in !  But  this  is  a  mere  accident,  it  is  a  fact  in 
the  history  of  language,  and  no  more.  The  same 
idea  may  be  expressed  by  the  Perfect,  the  Eternal^ 
the  Self-existing,  which  are  positive  terms,  or  contain 
at  least  no  negative  element.  That  negative  words 
may  express  positive  ideas  was  known  perfectly  to 
Gh^ek  philosophers  such  as  Chrysippus,  and  they 
would  as  little  have  thought  of  calling  immortal  a 
negative  idea  as  they  would  have  considered  blind 
positive.  The  true  idea  of  the  Infinite  is  neither  a 
negation  nor  a  modification  of  any  other  idea.^    The 

^  On  the  diffisrent  kinds  of  infinity,  see  Roger  Bacon,  Opu$  TerHwmy 
cap.  51  (ed.  Brewer,  p.  104).  Of  the  positive  Infinite  he  sajB:  *'  et  dicitur 
infinitum  non  per  prirationem  terminorom  quantitatis,  sed  per  negatiooea 
oormptionis  et  non  esse."  Oxford  of  the  nineteenth  century  need  not  ba 
•ahamed,  as  far  as  metaphysics  an  concerned,  of  Oxford  of  the  thirteenth. 
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Finite,  on  the  oontrary,  is  in  reality  the  limitation  of 
modification  of  the  Infinite,  nor  is  it  possible,  if  we 
reason  in  good  earnest,  to  conceive  of  the  Finite  in 
any  other  sense  than  as  ^e  shadow  of  the  Infinite. 
Even  Language  will  confess  to  this,  if  we  cross- 
examiae  her  properly.  For  whatever  the  etymology 
of  finis  may  be,  whether  it  be  derived  from  findere 
or  figere^  whether  it  means  that  which  cuts  or  that 
which  is  fixed,  it  is  clear  that  it  stands  for  something 
which  by  means  of  the  senses  is  inapprehensible. 
We  admit  in  mathematical  reasoning  that  points, 
lines,  and  planes  can  never  be  presented  to  the  eye. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  world  at  large.  No  finger,  no 
razor,  has  ever  touched  the  end  of  anything :  no  eye 
has  laid  bold  of  the  horizon  which  divides  heaven 
and  earth,  or  of  the  line  which  separates  green  from 
yellow,  or  unites  yellow  tvith  white.  No  ear  has 
ever  caught  the  point  where  one  key  enters  into 
another.  Our  senses  never  convey  to  us  anything 
finite  or  definite,  their  impressions  are  always  rela- 
tive, measured  by  degrees,  but  by  degrees  of  an  in- 
finite scale.  It  is  maintained  by  some  authorities' 
that  the  ear  can  take  in  38,000  vibrations  in  one 
second.  This  is  the  highest  note.  The  lowest  num- 
ber of  vibrations  producing  musical  sound  is  sixteen 
in  one  second.  Between  these  two  points  lies  the  ' 
sphere  of  our  musical  perceptions,  but  there  is  in 
reality  a  progresius  ad  infiniium  on  either  side.  The 
same  applies  to  color.  Wherever  we  look,  we  never 
find  a  real  end,  a  seizablejC/»{5.  ^nis,  therefore,  and 
the  FinUe  express  something  which  the  senses  by 

1  Bopp,    Vergleichentk  Grammattk^  Ui.  p.  848.    Scfaweizw,  in  Kohn*! 
JUUtchrifl,  ill.  p.  867. 
t  Seep-lU. 
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themselves  do  not  supply,  sometbiDg  that  in  onr  sen- 
suous experience  is  purely  negatiye,  a  name  of  some- 
thing which,  in  the  language  of  the  senses,  has  no 
existence  at  all.  But  it  ^s  existence  in  the  lan- 
guage of  reason.  Reason,  which  has  as  much  right 
as  the  senses,  postulates  the  Finite  in  spite  of  the 
senses ;  and  when  we  speak  reasonably,  the  Finite, 
L  e.  the  measures  of  space  and  time*  the  shades  of 
color,  the  keys  of  sound,  &c.,  all  these  become  to  as 
the  most  positive  elements  of  thought.  Now  it  is 
our  reason  on  which  we  pride  ourselves  most,  we  like 
to  be  called  rational  beings,  and  we  are  apt  to  look 
down  on  the  two  other  organs  of  knowledge  as  of 
less  importance.  But  there  are,  besides  Reason,  the 
two  other  organs  of  knowledge.  Sense  and  Faith,  all 
three  together  constituting  our  being,  neither  sub- 
ordinate to  the  other,  but  all  coequal.  Faith,  for  I 
can  find  no  better  name  in  English,  is  that  organ  of 
knowledge  by  which  we  apprehend  the  Infinite,  i.  e. 
whatever  transcends  the  ken  of  our  senses  and  the 
grasp  of  our  reason.  The  Infinite  is  hidden  from 
the  senses,  it  is  denied  by  Reason,  but  it  is  perceived 
by  Faith,  and  it  is  perceived,  if  once  perceived,  as 
underlying  both  the  experience  of  the  senses  and  the 
combinations  of  reason.  What  to  our  reason  is 
merely  negative,  the  In-finite,  becomes  to  our  faith 
positive,  the  Infinite,  and  if  our  eyes  are  once  opened, 
we  see  even  with  our  senses  straight  into  that  end- 
less All  by  which  we  are  surrounded  on  every  side^ 
and  without  which  the  fleeting  phenomena  of  the 
senses  and  the  wonderful  cobwebs  of  our  reason 
would  be  vanity,  and  nothing  but  vanity. 

Not  even  the  Natural  Sciences,  which  generally 
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pride  themselves  on  the  exactness  of  their  language, 
are  free  from  words  which/  if  rigorously  analyzed, 
would  turn  out  to  be  as  unsubstantial  as  Nemesis 
and  the  Erinys.  Naturalists  used  to  speak  of  Atoms^ 
things  indivisible,  which  are  mere  conceptions  of  the 
mind,  as  if  they  were  real,  in  the  sensuous  sense  of 
the  word,  whereas  it  is  impossible  for  the  senses  to 
take  cognizance  of  anything  that  cannot  be  divided, 
or  is  incommensurable.  Chemists  speak  of  impon^ 
derable  substances,  which  is  as  impossible  a  concep- 
tion as  that  of  atoms.  Imponderable  means  what 
cannot  be  weighed.  But  to  weigh  is  to  compare  the 
gravity  of  one  body  with  that  of  another.  Now,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  weight  of  any  body  should  be 
so  small  as  to  defy  comparison  with  the  weight  of 
some  other  body ;  or,  if  we  suppose  a  body  without 
weight  and  gravity,  we  speak  of  a  thing  which  can- 
not exist  in  the  material  world  in  which  we  live,  a 
world  governed  without  mercy  by  the  law  of  gravity. 
Every  advance  in  physical  science  seems  to  be 
marked  by  the  discarding  of  some  of  these  mytho- 
logical terms,  yet  new  ones  spring  up  as  soon  as  the 
old  ones  are  disposed  oL  Till  very  lately.  Caloric 
was  a  term  in  constant  use,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
express  some  real  matter,  something  that  produced 
heat.  That  idea  is  now  exploded,  and  heat  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  result  of  mokcula/r  and  ethereal  vibra* 
lions.  All  matter  is  supposed  to  be  immersed  in  a 
highly  elastic  medium,  and  that  medium  has  received 
the  name  of  Ether.  No  doubt  this  is  a  great  ad- 
vance, —  yet  what  is  Ether,  of  which  everybody  now 
speaks  as  of  a  substance,  —  heat,  light,  electricity, 
sound,  being  only  so  many  different  modes  or  modi- 
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fioatioDB  of  it  ?  Ether  is  a  myth  -^  a  qaality  changed 
into  a  substance —  an  abstraction,  nsefuli  no  doubty 
for  the  purposes  of  physical  specalation,  bat  in* 
tended  rather  to  mark  the  present  horizon  of  our 
knowledge  than  to  represent  anything  which  we  can 
grasp  either  with  oar  senses  or  with  our  reason.  As 
long  as  it  is  used  in  that  sense,  as  an  algebraic  z^  as 
an  unknown  quantity,  it  can  do  no  harm  — as  little 
as  to  speak  of  the  Dawn  as  Erinys,  or  of  Heavea 
as  Zeus.  The  mischief  begins  when  language  for- 
gets itself,  and  makes  us  mistake  the  Word  for  the 
Thing,  the  Quality  for  the  .Substance,  the  iVbrnen 
for  the  Numem, 
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ACA 

Academy,  French,  its  decre«  re- 
•pecling   the   participlet   present, 

Acc^er^  origin  of  the  French  word, 


AicheUr^  origin  of  the  French  word, 
S87. 

A-coming^  a-going^  origin  of  the 
vulgar  or  disiectic  expression, 
23-30. 

Admiral^  etymology  of  the  word,  356 
mote, 

£acus,  King  of  iEgina,  stoiy  of  his 
descent  from  Zeus,  463. 

£olus,  the,  of  the  later  Qreek  his- 
torians, 417. 

JBschyiuis  his  remarlcs  on  the  gods  of 
Homer  and  ilesiod,  408. 

-^—  bis  view  of  Zeus  as  the  highest 
and  true  god.  quoted,  460. 

^thtary^  origin  of  the  word,  233. 

AfKcsn  languages,  19. 

—  Dr.  Bleelc's  comparative  gram- 

mar of  South  -  African  lan- 
guages, 1». 

—  with  the  exception  of  the  Bush- 

man tongue,  onlv  two  families 
of  liinguage  in  Africa,  10. 

—  the  Hottentot  language,  10,  20. 

—  the  vowels  and  consonants  pe- 

culiar to  each  South- African 
dialect,  and  the  changes  to 
which  each  letter  is  liable  in 
its  pasM^s  from  on*  lialsct 
into  another,  35. 

—  simplicity  of  the  syllables  in 

the  South- Afirican  languages, 
202. 
Africans,   West,  rich   in   gutturals, 

197. 
Agniy  a  Vedic  god,  meaning  of  the 

word,  430. 
Akam^  the  Sanskrit  word,  365. 


ANI 

Aimata,  Queen  of  Tahiti,  i 
of  her  names,  43. 

Air,  vibrations  of,  126. 

Alti,  origin  of  the  word,  295. 

Aldrovandus  on  Barnacle-geese,  566. 

Alfons,  first  King  of  Portugal,  stoir 
of,  at  the  battle  of  Ourique,  57? 
noU, 

Ahadae,  the  Greek  giants,  origin  of 
the  name,  339. 

Aiphabet  (6  oA^i/roc)  the  only  word 
formed  of  mere  letters,  87. 

similar      alphabetical      origin 

claimed  for  eUmetUum,  88. 

the  physiological  alphabet,  106. 

classification  of  letters,  107. 

^—  the  alphabet  of  Nature,  or  phys- 
iological alphabet,  164-166. 

— —  the  common  alphabet  proposed 
by  Professor  Lepsius,  168. 

the  alphabet  of  Sir  W.  Jones, 

171. 

— i—  Sanskrit  alphabet  as  transcribed 
bv  Sir  W.  Jones,  M.  M.,  In 
the  Missionaiy,  and  in  the 
Church  Missionary  alphabets, 
172. 

—  rich  alphabets,  175. 
^—  poor  alphabets,  176. 

presence  and  absence  of  certaia 

letters  in  certain  languages, 
176-181. 

—  imperfect  articulation  181. 
number  of  words  it  fs  capabU 

of  producing  by  permutation. 

86/300. 
Anaxagoras,  his  punishment  for  in* 

fidelity,  407. 
his  phvsical    interpretation  of 

Greek  mytholo(^%  413. 
Anaximenes,  his  phvsical  interpva^ 

tation  of  Greek  mythology,  413. 
^qimals.  absence  of  reason  in,  72. 
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ANl 

Ammu*^  origin  of  the  word,  85S. 
Aniuunitic,  the  ancient  language  of 
Cochin-China,  37. 

difi'erent  intonations  and  mean- 

iiip  of  the  snme  word  in,  38. 
Jtmihilatum^  derivation  of  the  word, 

363. 
Ante,  table  of  a  few  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Latin  word,  277. 
Anthropology,  the  crown  of  all  the 
natural  sciences,  15. 

r  Buiisen's  remarks  quoted,   15, 

16. 
'ApKT<K,  identity  of,  with  the  San- 
skrit riksha,  ii9  note, 
Aphona,*  or  mutes,  of  the  Greek  gram- 
marians, 151. 
Aphonia^  cause  of,  180. 
Apknfdite,  the  name,  890. 
—  other  names  of  her,  890, 801. 
AppleyarU  Rev.  J.  W.,  his  work  on 

the  Kafir  language,  45  fwU. 
Arabic,  number  of  consonants  in,  180. 
causes  which  produce  the  gut- 
tural sound  of  Uha  (^)  and 
Ain  (^),  148. 

Arcadians,   stonr  of  their   deeeent 

fh>m  Zens,  482. 
Archilochus,  opinion  of  Heraclitus  of 

his  system  or  theologr,  406. 
Arctarus,  the  name,  388. 
Arii  and  Mart^  origin  of  the  names, 

84L 
Argos,  the  all-seeing,  898. 
Aiiynnis,   a    name   of   Aphrodke, 
identified  with  the  Sanskrit  anmiL 
891. 
Jrka,  son  and  Iqrmni  the  Sanskrit 

word,  877. 
Armiuius,  the  Diemoi7  of,  kept  «p 
by  the  Germans  in  the  time 
of  Tadtus,  477. 
— —  probable  derivation  of  his  name, 

479. 
-Arii  and  -ofis,  the  Latin  termina- 
tions. 184. 
AcJaiotle  on  the  elements  of  lan- 
guage, quoted,  86* 
— —  on  wordA,  815. 
—  his  remarks  on  Greek  mythol- 

ogji  (quoted,  414. 
•^—  on  our  hrst  natural  sense  of  the 

Godheaii,  456. 
•^—  his  view  of  Zeus  as  the  highest 
and  true  god,  459. 


BAR 

Artlcniation,  Imperfect,  181. 

instances  of  utter  inabili^  t» 

distinguish  between  two  ar- 
ticulate sounds,  185. 

Aryan,  or  Indo-Kurupean  family  of 
language*,  the  Polynesian 
claimed  to  be  the  true  root  and 
origin  of  the,  19. 

other  new  theories,  19,  20. 

changes  caused  by  initial  double 

consonants,  207. 

treble  roots  of  the  Aryans  bo- 
fore  their  separation,  218. 

common  Aryan  words  begin- 
ning with  soft  and  hard 
checks,  292. 

examination    of  a  few    words 

which  form  the  common  |>rop- 
ertv  of  the  Aryan  nations, 

Aspirated  check  letters,  159. 

mode  of  producing,  159. 

— —  probable  absence  of  aspiratea  in 
the  most  ancient  Aryan.  Inn- 
gruagee,218. 
—  aspirates  m   bansknt,  GothiCi 

Greek,  and  German,  228. 
ASvins,  the,  of  the  Veda,  508, 512. 

hymn  to  the  Aivins.  512,  518. 

their  later  names,  5l4. 

Athdnd,  the  germ  of  the  name,  521. 

as  the  Dawn,  822. 

Athenians,  their  prayer  to  Zona  fiir 

rain,  452     • 
Atlas,  according  to  the  later  Qretli 

historians,  417. 
AUmu^  the  expresskm,  598. 
Australian   languages,   number    of 

consonants  in  the,  181. 


SaCON,  Lord,  on  the  inflnenee  of 
words  on  thought,  quoted,  588. 

— —  Roger,  his  views  ou  language 
and  etymology,  298. 

Banier,  TAbb^,  his  work  on  my- 
thology explained  from  history, 
quoted,  418,  419. 

Banky  bench,  and  banket,  the  wordi, 
285. 

B&-ntu  family  of  African  langnagea, 
202. 

Bar  and  harrier,  origin  of,  285. 

BtwHacie,  origin  of  the  werd,  552, 588i 

the  myth  of  the  Barnacle  gooMi 

555. 
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Marm^  meaning  of  the  word,  ATS. 

Bask,  formation  of  tho  participle 
present  in,  S8. 

the  Abb^  Darrigol*s  ^  Dinerta- 

tion**  on  the,  quoted,  89-^1 
note. 

Bates,  Mr.'  H.  \V.,  his  remarks  on 
the  lan^^uages  of  the  Brazilian 
tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Am- 
azons. 50. 

^e,  (o,  oleriyation  of  the  yerb,  367. 

Beamy  etymology  of,  275. 

Bear,  the  Great,  origin  of  the  term, 
879. 

the  Sanskrit  name,  879. 

its  name  of  8efdenti-Ume$y  883. 

and  of  6oiys  et  Umo,  882. 

Beechy  the  word,  in  other  Aryan  dia- 
lects, 282,  288,  252. 

Beef-eater,  origin  of  the  name,  552. 

Behistdn,  rock  inscriptions  of,  12. 

Beiieve,  to,  594. 

•^—  origin  of  the  word,  860. 

Bengali,  mode  of  forming  the  so- 
oMled  infinitive  in,  27. 

Bhinty  origin  of  the  word,  286. 

JS/limer,  origin  of  the  French  word, 
286. 

Bleek,  Dr.,  his  '*  Comparative  Gram- 
mar of  the  South -AiHcan 
Languages,'*  19. 

- —  h'is  treatment  of  the  Phonology 
of  those  languages,  35. 

Bk9$y  origin  of  the  wonl,  548. 

Bochart,  his  work  ''De  Theologia 
Gentili  et  Physiologia  Christiana," 
&c,420. 

Boece,  Hector,  his  account  of  the 
Barnacle  Goose,  quoted,  661. 

Bolza,  Dr.,  on  the  analogy  between 
speech  and  sounds  m  Italian, 
101. 

Bonnparte,  Prince  Lonis-Locien,  his 
collection  of  English  dialeeta,  10 
noU, 

Bs}ok,  origin  of  the  word,  244 

Boutiiy  the  name,  382. 

Bo9f  9t  UmOy  a  name  of  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Great  Bear,  382. 

Bow-wow  theory,  the,  98. 

BroMenMey  origin  of  the  word,  551. 

Brazilian  tribes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amazons,  quick  corruption 
of  language  and  segregatkm  of 
diakcte  among  the,  id. 

Br6a(,  M.  Michd,  his  note  on  Her- 
mes, 493  iio^s. 


CHB 

Breathinffs,  the  hard  and  soft,  189. 
— —  positions  of  the  organs  of  speeek 
in     producing    the    varionf 
breathings,  141. 
Bfimy  the  word,  in  other  Airan  div 

lects,  232. 
Britlty  ft-itkgy   and  fretk^  oooumf 

source  of  tne  words,  284. 
Bronchial  tubes,  122. 
Brown,   on    language   aqd  reason 
quoted,  79. 

on  the  influence  of  words  oi 

thought,  quoted,  590. 
Buddhists,  their  Nirvana,  or  Noth 

ing,  364. 
Bun)«en,   Baron,  on  the  science  oi 

Man,  quoted,  16. 
Burnouf,  Eugene,  his  discovery  fa 

the  religion  of  the  Aryans  befoR 

their  schism,  541. 
Bushman  tongue,  19* 


Caldwell,  Rer.  R.,  hh  remark 

on  the  peculiarities  of  Drikvidiai 

syllabation,  quoted,  205. 
Ckdoricy  the  term,  599. 
Caribes  of  the  Antilles,  the  different 

hinguagea  spoken  by  the  men  and 

women  of  the,  48.       • 
Castr^n  on  the  laagnages,  literature. 

and   civilization  ot    the  northers 

Turaniim  nations,  328. 
Celts,  their  dislike  of  pronoondnf 

an  initial   s  before  a  consonant 

210. 
CtnubU€.   etymology  of  the   word 

293. 
Cenotaph,   etymology  of  the   word 

293. 
Centaun.   the^  according    to   Intel 

Greek  historians,  417. 
Cerberus,  Uecat«ns*  eacplanatian  oi 

the  myth  of,  416. 
Charts,  as  a  name  of  Aphrodite,  890 

objections  to  the  explanation  of 

the  word  CAorts,  392. 
^^'igiB'^  meaning  of  the  word^ 

Dr.  Sonnets  critkisms  on  tht 

coniecture  as  to  the  identity 
of  neurit  and  cAortf,  899. 

Checks,  or  mutes,  class  of  lett«n  at 
called,  151. 

— —  how  produced,  15L 

hard  checks,  158. 
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Checks,  soft,  or  medin,  155. 
*—  nsMl  checks,  158. 

—  aspirated  checks,  159. 

-»— Gonimon  ArvaD  words  which 
begin  with  soft  and  hard 
checks,  222. 

Chinese  lan^age,  the,  graftod  on 
the  Annatnitic,  and  formed 
thereby  ipto  Cochin-Chinese, 
87..    •  ^ 

— »  a  characteristic  f(«tare  of  liter- 
ary Chinese,  87. 

— —  nnniWr  of  distinct  soonds  in 
Chinese,  38. 

—  -  mstanees  of  dialectic  dispersion 

in,  39. 

—  polite  phraseology  of  Chines,  41. 

—  no  outward  distinction  between 

a  root  and  a  word  in  Chinese, 
94-96. 
— — >  the  letter  r  not  pronounced  hj 
the  Chinese,  179. 

—  meaning  of   TVen,  the  Chinese 

name  of  God,  466. 
——all  syllables  in  Chinese  either 

open  or  naMl,  202. 
Chordc  vocales,  office  of  the,  129. 

—  disease  of  the,  producing  apho- 

nia, 130. 

Christianity  and  the  Greek  religion, 
488. 

Chrysippos,  his  attempted  accommo- 
dation between  pnilosophy  and 
mythology,  408. 

Cicero,  his  remarks  on  the  influence 
of  our  mother  -  tongne,  quoted, 
46. 

drcoiukmce,  origin  of  the  French 
word,  290. 

Clicks,  the  Afirican,  168  note, 

Cochin-China,  language  of,  87. 

•«— ^the  modem  language  Chinese 
gifted  on  the  Annamitic,  37. 

— »*  words  forming  plurals  in  Co- 
chin-Chinese, 40. 

—  formation  of  tenses,  40,  41. 
Cokobation,  the  word,  324,  325. 
Consonants,  no  absolute  necessity  for 

them  in  language,  187. 

—  all  consonants  under  the  cate- 

gory of  noises,  189. 

breathings,  141-147. 

trills,  149. 

— ^  checks,  or  mutes,  151. 

—  palstal  consonants,  158. 

number  of  consonants  in  yari- 

ous  languages,  180. 


DAN 

Consonants,  liability  to  phonetic  eof* 
ruption  of  words  beginnhi{g 
with  more  than  me  conso- 
nant, 201. 

—  entire   variety   of  consonantal 

contact  onK'  in  Sanskrit,  217. 

—  phonetic  process  which  led  to 

the  conftonsntal  svstems  of 

the  Hindus,  Greeks,  Gotha, 

and  Germans,  222. 
OmtritioH,  origin  of  the  word,  860. 
Copper,  period  of  the  use  of,  only  for 

weapons,armor,  and  tools,' 246. 
nam^    for   copper   in   variovs 

Anan  dialects,  247. 

—  the  copper  mines  of  C3rpms,  249. 

first  use  of  the  word  cuprvmj  249. 

Com^  the  word,  in  other  Arvan  dia- 
lects, 234. 

CcmnL,  meaning  of  the  title,  272. 

Country^  origin  of  the  word,  291. 

CiMti^  etymology  of  the  word,  268. 

Cousin,  *  Victor,  his  views  vertm 
those  of  Locke  on  the  names 
of  immaterial  objects,  865. 

his  caution  against  using  l..ocke*i 

observation  on  immaterial  ob- 
jects as  an  argument  in  £ivor 
of  a  one-sided  sensualistle 
philosophy,  868. 

Cray-Jishj  origm  of  the  word,  285. 

CreuEer,  his  **  Symbolik  nnd  Mytho- 
logic  der  alten  Vi>lker,"  415. 

Croesus,  Gerardus,  his  interpretation 
of  Greek  mythology,  421. 

Cuneiform  inscriptions,  Grotefend*a 
discoveries  in,  11-18. 

Cuprrnm^  first  use  of  the  word.  249. 

Cuvier  on  Nature,  quoted,  584. 

Cyclopes,  the,  according  to  later 
Greek  historians.  417. 

Cyrus,  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  the 
tomb  of,  11. 

Csemuk,  Prof.,  his  experiments  on 
the  agency  of  the  return  pen- 
dtdum  in  producing  the  vari- 
ous vowel  sounds,  186. 

->—  his  examination  of  the  organs 
of  speech  of  an  Arab,  148. 

—  and  or  the  causes  pro<lucing  the 

hard  and  soft  check  letten,15di 


DaIVA,  fate,  etymologfcal  « 
ing  of  the  Sanskrit  word^75. 

Danebrog,  or  red  cross  of  DenoMrki 
origin  of  the,  577  noU, 
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ihtf  the  Aryan  root,  in  Sanskrit, 

Greek,  Latin,  Norse,  and  German, 

210. 
Dare,  to,  the  word,  in  other  Aiyan 

dialecU,  231. 
Dariuty  meaning  of  tbe-name,  220. 
DarriKol,  i*Abbl,  his  *'  Dissertations  " 

on   the    Bask   language,  quoted, 

ae-aifMto. 

Darwin  on  natural  selection,  822. 
— —  bis  inyention  of  a  new  name 

for  a  new  genus  of  thought, 

827. 
Dawn,  name  of  the,  in  the  Veda,  889. 

myths  of  the,  481. 

—  myth  of  Hermes,  481. 

Saram&,  the  Vedic  Dawn,  481  €i 

$eq. 

the  riddle  of  the  Dawn,  518. 

——legends  told  originally  of  the 

Dawn.  520. 
-^  the  goddess  Ath6n6,  522. 

the  goddess  Minerva,  624. 

— ^  Ortygia  the  Dawn,  525. 

names  of  the  Dawn  and  of  her 

ofispring,  527,  536. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  persons,  no  signs  of 
reason  given  by,  except  by  eiduca- 
tion,  79,  80. 
Deer^  the  word  in  other  Aryan  dia- 
lects, 281. 
Demeter,  the  name,  586. 

as  the  Dawn,  536. 

Democritus,  his  theories  on  language, 

817,  320. 
Dentals,  their  existence  in  every  lan- 
guage, 178. 
Dtva^  etymological  meaning  of,  478. 
-— ^  in  'Greek,  Latio,  and  Lithuani- 
an, 473. 
Dhar,  the  root,  its  disappearance  in 

most  Aryan  dialects,  219. 
DhA,  the    Sanslirit  root,  in  Greek, 

Latin,  Gothic,  and  German,  225. 
Dialectic  regeneration j  86. 

causes  of  the  rapid  shedding  of 

words  in  nomadic  aialects,  42. 
Dialects  of  ancient  Greece,  researches 

in,  10. 

English,  10. 

— —  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte*s 

collection  of,  10  note. 

Mr.  Peacocks  work,  10  iio<«. 

-«->  dialectic  variation  in  language, 

194. 
Dies,  value  of  his  works  in  the  study 
of  Aryan  speech,  26L 


EAR 

Dionysius  Thrax  ~ 
——quoted  on  the  division  of  let> 
ters  according  to  sound,  107 
note. 
Dioris,  an  old  Italian  name  ci  Jni^ 

ter,  471. 
Dtf,  original  meaning  of  the  Latin, 

264. 
DIV,  a  form  of  Dyu,  472. 
^— -  how  represented  in  Greek,  i72 
^— -  and  in  Latin,  472. 

derivatives  of  dio,  473. 

Dodona,  the  dove  of,  Herodotoa'  ««• 
planation  of,  416. 

temple  of,  song  of  the  Pleiades 

at,  458. 
Doubt,  origin  of  the  word.  360. 
Dr&vidian  languages,  Ca1dwell*i  re- 
marks   on    the    peculiarities    of 
the  Dr&vidian  syllabation,  quoted, 
205. 
Drtthy  etiological  meaning  of  the 

Sanskrit  word,  474. 
Du,   the   Sanskrit   root.   In  Greek, 
Gothic,     German,    and   English, 
225. 
Du  Cange,  value  of  his  dictionary 
^255. 

Duke,  meaning  of  the  word,  271. 
Duo,  changes  to  which  it  is  liable 

264. 
Duaut,  origin  of  the  Sanskrit  name, 
892. 

the    bright   heavenly  dei^  of 

India  and  Greece,  444. 

meaning  of  Dvuin  Sanskrit,  446. 

— ^  passages  of  toe  Veda  in  which 
Dyu  is  used  as  an  appellative 
in  the  sense  of  sky,  446. 

and  in  the  sense  of  day,  447. 

invocations    in   which    Dvaoi 

stands  iirst,  448. 

—  passages  in  which  Dfi  and  In. 

dra   are  mentioned  together 
as  father  and  son,  449. 

—  other  passages  in  which  Indni 

is  pliuxd  above  Dyri,  449. 

views  of  the  synonymousnese  of 

duu  the  sky  and  'dyu  the  god, 

forms  of  the  word  djfu,  460. 


Earl,  origin  of  the  word,  271. 
Earth,   the,  as    understood  by  tkt 
anaenU,  582. 
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i  Unguagt,  anotoiit,  no  di»« 
I  in  the,  between  noon, 
iperb,  acyeeiive,  and  pAitide,  96. 

Elements  of  language,  85. 

-«—  Epicurus  and  Aristotle  oa  the 
atoms,  the  oodcurrence  of 
which  was  to  form  all  nature, 
with  letters,  86. 

—  number  of  words  which  the  al- 
phabet is  capable  of  producing 
by  permuUtion,  86,  800. 

— —  Aristotle  on  element,  87. 

——origin  of  the  Latin  tlemmimtf 
88. 

^—- roots,  01. 

g/aweafiitii,  an  alphabetical  origin 
claimed  fur,  88. 

-— *  etjrmological  meaning  of,  88. 

ikrickeion  as  rendered  by  eU^ 


the. 


Ellis,  Mr.  A.  £.,  his  essays  on  pho- 
netics, 108. 

Empedodes,  his  physical  interpre- 
tation of  Greek  mythology,  413. 

IkaUoj  a  name  of  Aphrodite,  SOL 

jE^ncema,  etymology  of  the  word, 
S08. 

ffingiiah  language,  Prince  Louis-Lu- 
deu  Bonaparte*s  collection  of 
diaiecU  ot,  10  noU. 

origin  of  the  termination  ing  in 

—  number  of  consonants  in 
18L 

.Instances  of  phonetic  changes 

which  have  taken  place  in  the 
transition  from  Anglo-iiiuLon 
to  modem  English,  191. 

Latin  or  French  words  natural- 
ized in  English,  191. 

.— i-  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  guttural 
ch  in  English,  198. 

German  elements  entering  into 

the  English  language,  ^2. 

— —  periods  at  which  the  Latin  ele- 
ments flowed  into  England, 
386,380. 

•.—  double  existence  of  the  same 
word  in  English,  388. 

Ens  in  Latin  and  sat  in  Sanskrit, 
identity  of  the  two  words,  861. 

EfUrttemrf  origin  of  the  French  word, 
890. 

Eos.  as  the  god  of  the  morning, 
891. 

Epkharmos,  his  physical  interpre- 
tation of  Greek  mythology,  411. 


FAB 

Epieoraa  on  the  elanitnti  of  !■■• 
gu*g*r9«oted.86. 

—  his  theories  on  languages,  831. 
— —  his  remarks  on  the  BTtholog;^ 

of  his  ooontiymen,  408. 
Eplglot^  the,  133. 
Erinys,  identified  with   the  Yedio 

Sara^yO,  503, 636. 
JSsL  denyation  ot  the  Lotin  wotd, 

809. 
Estienne,    Henri,  his    o^ymologio% 

366fiote. 
EUur^  the  name,  609. 
Ethiopians,  the,  as  known  fo  Tlmn^ 
.         and  Herodotus,  17  noCs. 
Jire,  origin  of  the  French  word,  86S» 

866. 
Etymology,  the  prindples  of,  364. 
—^  Voltaire*s  aefinitioo  of  etymol- 
ogy, 354. 

—  guessing  etymology,  355. 
etymol^cal  tests,  358. 

change  of  meaning  of  wocda, 

365. 

origin  of  titlea,  270-373. 

diflereot  forms  of  the  same  word 

in  diflferent  languages,  374. 

-«-*  different  forms  taken  by  the 
same  word  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, 379. 

the  same  form  taken  by  di(Ar> 

ent  wofds  in  different  laa- 


\t  words  may  take  tbo 
form   in  one  and  the 
same  language,  803. 

phonetic  types,  33L 

popular  etymology,  548. 

Buheroerus,  his    work,  'lepd    'A»a- 

ypa^,  415. 
^—  its  translation  by  Ennint,  416. 
— —  Euhemerism,  416. 
Euphony,  193, 194. 
Euripidea,  his  opinions  of  the  Ho- 
meric system  ot  theology,  404. 
Europe,  meaning   of  the  story  of 

Zeus  and,  468. 
Boer,  origin  of  the  word,  865. 
£spenmeni,  the  word,  as  sbowinc 
tnat   reason   cannot   becomo  real 
without  speech,  83. 
Ejftj  origin  of  the  word,  800. 


Fame,  is,  the  word,  In 
an  dialog  887* 


A«r 
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FatHMy  th«,  of  the  ancients,  489. 

F  and  th,  change  of,  189. 

— —  the  sound  of  /*,  how  produced, 

189. 
Feather^  the  woid,  in  Aryan  dia- 
lects, 237. 

origin  of  the  word,  297^  208. 

Feridiin  of  the  Persian  epic  poets, 

origiu  of,  541. 
Feu,  derivation  of  the  French  word, 

425. 
Few,  the  word  in  Aryan  dialects, 

237. 
fUHnuter,  origin  of  the  word,  285. 
Finis,  and  the  Jimte,  meaning  of,  597. 
Finnish,  number  of  consonants  in, 
181. 

—  the  name  Jwnala  in  the,  456. 
— ~  peculiarities  of  Finnish,  328. 
Fir.  the  word  for,  in  various  Aryan 

dialects,  238,  250. 
Fire-^rini  and  hawks,  whr  the  same 

terms  applied  to  both,  245. 
French    language,    decree    of   the 
French  Academy  respecting 
participles  present,  27. 
the  French  dictionary  full  of 
Teutonic  wurd^  280. 
and  of  Latin  words,  287. 

—  laws  which  govern    the    tran- 

sition   of  Latin  words  into 

French,  288. 
Freih,  origin  of  the  word,  284. 
Friend,  the  word,  in  other  Aryan 

dialects,  237. 
FniAy,  origin  of  the  word,  284. 


GrAR,  the  Aiyan  root,  in  Sanskrit, 

Greek,  Gothic,  and  German,  224. 

Oarden,  the  word,  in  the  various 

Arvan  dialects,  230. 
Garshasp,  of  the  Persian  epic  poets, 

origin  of,  541. 
Ot'kmnn,  origin  of  the  word,  255. 
— —  Roger    Bacon's    remarks    on 
Brito*s    etymology     of    the 
word,  293. 
OSner,  original  form  of  the  French 

word,  255. 
Gerard,  John,  his    account  of  the 

Bamacle-goo9«,  quoted,  558. 
Qennan  language,  great  number  of 
German  words  in  the  French 
dictionary,  280. 
«-  Bomanized'  German,  885. 
89 


GRE 

Germans,  their  worship  of  the  ini' 

known  God,  455. 
the  f^  Tyr  worxhipped  as  tha 

chief  deitv  by  the,  475. 
their  gods  Tuisco  and  his  son 

MannuA,  476,  477. 

—  their  shield -songs,  477. 

their    memory    of    Arminius, 

477. 
their  night  revellings,  477. 

—  the  names  of  the  ihree  great 

tribes,  the  In^vonei«,  Tscsd- 
vones,  and  Herminones,  478. 

chief  interest  attached  to  the 

German  fables  about  Tuisco, 
Mannus,  and  his  sons,  479. 

Gerron  of  Kr\'theia,  myth  of,  as  ex- 
plained by  kecatfeusj  416. 

Guar,  the  Aryan  root,  in  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Gothic,  and  German, 
223. 

—  original  sense  in  which  it  waa 

used,  387. 

Ghotl,  meaning  of  the  word,  863. 

Giraldua  Cambrensb  on  Barnad^ 
geese,  quoted,  564. 

Gladstone,  his  view  of  Greek  my- 
thology, 421. 

GloUis,  the,  122. 

the  interior  and  exterior  glottii, 

125. 

Gn&,  words  derived  from  the  San- 
skrit word  J  425 

God,  derivation  of  the  word,  302. 

—  the  name  of,  in  various  Ian* 

guages,  455  el  seq. 
Geld,  and  not  ffoold,  320. 
Goose,  the  word,  io  various  Aryan 

dialects,  231. 

Barnacle  goose.    See  Barnacle. 

Govern,  etymology  of  the  word,  270. 
Greek  gnimmarians,  their  division 

of  letters  according  to  sound, 

107. 

—  number  of  consonants  in,  181. 
names  for  the  sea,  d-i8. 

the  sisler  of  Sanskrit  and  Latin, 

426. 
— -  theories  of  the  ancient  Greeka 

on  language.  315  ei  seq. 
— —  mythology  of  the.    Hee  Mytbol- 

— ^  problem  of  their  excellence  in 
the  princip^  arts  and  sci- 
ences, 404. 

Greeks,  religion  of  the,  independent 
of  mythology,  488. 
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Qreeks,  Christ^imity  and  the  Greek 

I  el  ig  I  on,  4*i8. 

—  what  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of 

Homer  meant  by  Zeus,  453. 
Grimm's  law,  213  e<  $eq, 
-»—  general  table  of  Grinun^a  law, 

2a7. 
Grotefend,  his  decipherment  of  the 

cuneiform  inscripdons,  11, 12. 
GundOf  origin  of  the  Italian  word, 

983. 
GuaMare^  origin  of  the  wonl,  283. 
Gueptf  origin  of  the  word,  28^i. 
Gmire,  origin  of  the  word,  283. 
Guichard,  his  remarks  on  etymologi- 
cal tests,  quoted,  258. 
(Tio/e  and  toi/e,  origin  of  the  words, 

282. 
Oui$e  and  true,  origin  of  the  words, 

282. 
Guttural  sounds  of  the  Arabs,  as  ex- 
amined   by  Prof.  Czermak, 
148. 
— —  absence  of  most  gutturals  in 
poor  alphabets,  177. 

—  richness  of  the  West  -  African 

dialects  in  gutturals,  197. 

—  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  guttural 

ch  in  English,  198. 


xl«  the  sound  ot,  how  prodaeed  by 

the  oryrans  of  sneei'h,  141. 
Hale,  Mr.,  his  taole  of  the  regular 
changes  which    words  com- 
mon to  all   the    PolyDeaiaa 
languages  undergo,  85. 
— «his  runiarks  on  the  causes  of 
rapid  changes  in  the  Tahitian 
language,  quoted,  44. 
Hamilton,   Sir  W.,  his  remarks  on 
the  influence  of  words  on  thought, 
quoted,  591. 
ffaiHU^  or  horses  of  the  sun  of  the 

Vedic  poets,  388,  389. 
Harmonics,  causes  of,  117. 

—  discovery  of  the  fact  that  there 

is  only  one  \'ibration  without 

harm<mti>s,  1 19. 
Hartj  the   word,  in  variooa  Aryan 

languaj^es,  236. 
Hawaian  idiom,  10. 

—  specimen  of  »*  painting  in  sound** 

from  Hawaian,  99. 
— —  consonantal  articulation  former- 
ly existing  in  the,  188. 


HOV 

Hawaian  idiom,  probable   iif%inil 

form  of  Hawaii,  139. 
Hawaians,  tlieir  imperfect  artiealA- 
Uon,  131. 

—  almost  impossible  for  a  Hmwaiam 

to  pronounce  two  consonants 
together^  201. 

—  no  names  m  Hawaian  for  acne 

of  the  colors,  327. 
''Hawk  fipom   a  handsaw,  to  knew 

a,"  552. 
EeoTy  the  word,  in  the  other  Te«* 

tonic  dialects,  275. 
Eearl^  the  word,  in  other  Aiyaa  laA> 

guages,23a. 
Hebrew,  number  of  consonants  ia. 

180. 
Hecatsus,  his  idea  of  Greek  mjthol* 

ogy,  416. 
Helena,  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  atoiw 

of,  489,  490. 
Ueimholta,  Prof.,  116. 

his  discovery  of  the  abscnos  or 

*"  presence  of  certain  hannoues. 

117. 

and  of  the  fact  that  tkere  ia 

only   one  vibration  withoot 
harmonics,  119. 
^^  his  description  of  the  productkn 
of  the  trilled  letten  r  and  L 
150. 
HemiphOna,  or  simi-vowels,  of  the 

Greek  grammarians,  150. 
Heraclltus,  his  theories  on  lanffosMu 

316-318. 
his  opinion  of  the  Homeric  sys- 
tem of  theology,  406. 

his  physical  interpretatioa  ct 

Greek  mythology',  413. 
Hermes,  myth  of^  481. 

—  probably    identical    with    tht 

Vedic  god  S&nimdva,  492, 49Sw 

note  of  M.  Michel   Br^al  m 

Hermes,  493  ooto. 

Herminones,  t'>e  German  tribe,  prob- 
able origin  of  the  name,  479. 

Herodotus,  bis  mythological  iatm» 
pretatioiis,  416. 

Hmdu  mvthology  compared  with 
that  of  the  Greeks,  427. 

Hindustani,  number  of  conaMuyita 
in,  180. 

Bistoricatbf^  the  word,  traced  uo  its 
roots,  313. 

Homer,  his  system  of  theology.  40ftw 

—  op'nion  of   HerscUtua  of  tWi 

iiyatem,406. 
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Rbmer^  insight  afforded  bj  liim  Into 
th«  inner  religious  life  of  his  age, 
434,436. 

Homonymy  and  poh/onjfmy,  873,  374. 

—  tne    homonymous    or    mythic 

period  of  language,  874.   See 

Mythic  period. 
UorUf  the  Aiyan  names  for,  74. 
Hottentot  languap^,  a  branch  of  the 

North- African  class,  19. 
•-^  one  of  the  two  great  families  of 

African  ianu^uttges,  19. 
Huet,  his  **  Demonstratio  Evangel!- 

ca,"  421. 
^— his   endeavors  to   discover  if 

Greek  mvtholog^  a  dimmed 

image  o^  the  ustoiy  of  the 

Jews,  421. 
Hyperboreans,  the,  17. 

—  meaning  of  their  name,  17  note. 


JT,  the  word,  866. 

—  Jean  Paul's  remarks  on  "/,*• 

q  noted,  366  note. 
*^  lam^^^  the  words,  in  other  Aryan 

dialects,  232. 
Imagine^  origin  of  the  word,  858. 
JmponderttbU  substances,  the  expres- 
sion, 599. 
Jm$omc  theory,  the,  98. 
India,  Prakrit  the  root  of  the  modern 

yemaculars  of,  46. 
Indo-European  languages.   See  Ary- 
an. 
Indra,  the  Yedlc  Jupiter.  446. 
— —  passsges  in  which  D}'ii  and  In- 
dra are  meniionetl  together  as 
father  and  son.  448. 
-»«  other  pasMges  in  which  Indra 
is  placed  above  Dyu,  449. 

—  etvmology  of  the  name  Indra, 

*449fioee. 

^ndrftgnt.  the  Vedic  gods,  514. 

Inftnts,  difference  between  them  and 
the  lower  animals,  72. 

Infinite^  the,  596. 

Jng,  the  termination,  in  the  English 
language,  23. 

•^—  in  forming  patronymics  in  An- 
glo-Saxon,  24. 

—  in  forming  m«)re  general  attrib- 

utive words,  25. 
IngflBvones,  the  German  tribe,  origin 

of  the  name,  478. 
Inteijectional  theory,  the,  98. 


IoCj  derivation  of  the  Greek  wotA, 
809. 

Irmin,  the  old  Saxon  god,  479. 

Irmino,  third  son  of  the  god  Man- 
nus,  478. 

Iron,  diflcovery  of,  marking  a  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world, 
246. 

probably  not  known  previously 

to  the  separation  of  the  Ary- 
an nations,  246. 

Irork,  origin  of  the  word,  249,  250. 

Isoevones,  the  German  tribe,  origin 
of  the  name,  478. 

Jglnnd,  origin  of  the  word,  805. 

Italian  language,  origin  of  its  use  in- 
stead ot  I^atiii  in  literary  com- 
positions, 46. 

—  analogy  between   speech   and 

sounds  in  the,  101. 

—  laws  which  govern  the  transi- 

tion   of   I^tin    words    into 
Italian.  288. 
**  I  waif*  origin  of  the  words,  867. 


uANf  JamUy  etymological  ttructura 

of  the  wordj  471. 
January,  origm  of  the  name  of  the 

month,  472. 
Je,  origin  of  the  French  word,  365. 

the  same  as  the  Sanslurit  aham^ 

365. 
Jemshid,  of  the  Persian  epic  poets, 

origin  of,  541. 
Jerwiiem  artichokee^  origin  of  tfa« 

names,  386. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  his  Sanskrit  al- 
phabet, 172. 
-»—  his   comparison    between    the 
Greek    and   Hindu    deities, 
427. 
Jumala^  the  Finnish  Thnnderer,  456. 
JCind,  the   name   corresponding  to 

the  Greek  ZdnOn,  472. 
Junonius,  the  divinity  Janus  culled, 

472. 
Jupiter,  the  supreme  Aryan  god,  432. 
—  correspondence    or    the   name 
with  the  Sanskrit  Dyu^  444. 


K.9  sound  of,  how  produced,  151. 
—  confusion  of  *  and  t  ^ 
languages  180-18C 
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Kafir  lan^age,  one  of  the  great  fam- 
ilies of*  African  languHgeSf  20. 

•^—  words  peculiar  to  Kartr  women, 
and  tlieir  efitfct  in  clianging 
the  meaning  of  words  in  the 
Kafir  language,  45. 

—  other  causes  of  changes  in  words 

among  some  Kafir  tribes,  48. 
-»—  number  ot  consonants  in  Kafir, 

180. 
difference   between  Kafir  and 

Sechuana,  187* 
list  of  Kafir  metaphorical  words, 

369. 
KalUitOy  the  beloved  of  Zeus,  legend 

of,  395. 
the  national  deity  of  the  Ar- 
cadians, 462. 

storj'  of  Zeus  and  Kallisto,  468. 

Kam^ham^ha,  edicts  of,  10. 

KAK,  the  Ar>[an  n)ot,  in  Sanskrit, 

Greek,  Grothic,  and  German,  225. 
Kerberos,  and  Orthros,  represent  the 

two  dogs  of  Yama,  496. 
Kin^  the  word,  in  other  Aryan  dia- 
lects, 234. 
King^  the  word,  in  various  Aryan 

dialects,  272. 

—  original  meaning  of  the  word, 

272. 
ELleanthes,  his  hymn  to  Zeus,  quoted, 

460  note. 
Knight^  meaning  of  the  word,  272. 
Knot^  the  word,  in  Old  Norse  and 

Latin,  234. 
Know^  to^  592. 

Kronos,  m  the  later  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, 450. 
Kuhn,  Prof.,  his  explanation  of  the 
myth  of  $aram&,  quoted,  503. 

his  explanation  of  the  myth  of 

Saranya,  542. 


Jj9  the  sound  of,  bow  produced,  150. 
— -  confusion  between  I  and  r  in 

some  languages,  184. 
occasional  changes  of  /  into  r, 

184. 
labials,   deficiency  of,  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  biz  mtions  of  In- 
dians, 177. 
Lady^  etymolog}'  of  the  word,  271. 
Language,  science  of,  9. 
— — -  fi3ld  open  to  the  student  of, 

10-13. 


LAN 

Language,  charm    peculiar  to   Urn 

science  of,  14. 
^—  con  t  rovers  ie.«.  14. 
— —  the  science  or  language  a  pbjrai- 

cal  science,  15. 

—  theories  making  the  Polynesian 

the  primitive  language  of 
mankind,  19. 

— —  Leibniz  on  the  tests  and  rulttS 
to  be  obser\'ed  in  the  study 
of  language.^  21. 

small  facts  and  great  principles, 

22.23. 

^^  an  illutttration  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  science  of  lan- 
guage rest*,  23-30. 

^— generiUization  and  discrimina- 
tion in  treating  languages, 
32. 

dififerent  languages  to  be  treat- . 

ed  differently,  33. 

phonetic  laws,  35. 

dialectic  regeneration,  86. 

influence  of  women  on  lan- 
guage, 45,  46,  48. 

—*  value  of  Sanskrit  in  the  study 
of  language,  51. 

importance  which  the  Science 

of  Language  has  for  the 
Science  of  Mind,  51. 

account    of    what    has    been 

achieved  in  fhiming  a  philo- 
sophical and  universal  lan- 
guage, 54. 

reason  and  speech,  72. 

formation  of  names,  74. 

-»—  no  speech  without  reason,  no 
reason  without  speech,  79. 

—  Locke  on  the  possibility  of  form- 

ing mental  conceptions  and 
propositions  without   words, 

— >  an  instance,  showing  that  rea- 
son cannot  become  real  ¥rith- 
out  speech,  83. 

the  elements  of  language,  85. 

roots,  91. 

the  bow-wow  therrv,  or  the  /as- 

sonic,  98. 

analog}'  between  fce  faculty  of 

speech  and  the  sounds  we  ut- 
ter in  singing,  crying,  laugh- 
ing, &c.,  99. 

—  the  phjf-sioiogical  alphabet,  95. 

—  phonetics,  106. 

description  of  the  organs   at 

speech,  120-186. 
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Language,  how  the  instrament  of 
tlie  human  voice  is  played 
upcin,  126. 

-^—  p<MitionB  of  the  oi^ans  of  speech 
in  sounding  the  vowels,  ISO 
ettfq. 

-^—  consonants,  137. 

— ^  examination  of  eight  modifica- 
tions of  spiritus  asper  and 
spiritus  lenis,  141-147. 

trills,  149. 

— —  checks  or  mutes,  151. 

—  aspirated  checks,  169. 

—  phonetic  change,  174, 187. 

—  presence  and  absence  of  certain 

letters  in  certain  languages, 
174-180. 

—  imperfect  articulation,  181. 

—  what  makes  language  change  ? 

186. 

—  changes  caused  by  laziness  or 

muscular  relaxation,  190. 

—  dialectic  variation,  195. 
'—  phonetic  peculiarities,  197. 

—  double  consonants,  201. 

—  twofold     causes     of     phonetic 

change,  211. 
'—  Grinim*8  phonetic  law,  213  fiteq. 

—  the    principles    of   et^'mology, 

254  et  stq. 

—  etymological  tests,  268. 

— —  usefulness  of  modem  languages 
in  the  studv  of  language,  260. 

—  importance  of  the  Koniance  dia- 

lects, in  the  study  of  the 
growth  of  lanf^^uage,  262. 

—  change  of  meaning  of  words, 

266. 
— —  origin  of  various  titles,  270-272. 

—  different    forms    of    the    same 

word  in  different  languages, 
274. 

»— different  forms  taken  by  the 
same  word  in  Uie  same  lan- 
guage, 279. 

— —  the  same  form  taken  by  differ- 
ent words  in  different  lan- 
guages, 298. 

— —  different  words  may  take  the 
same  form  in  one  and  the 
same  language,  303. 

— —  on  the  powers  of  roots,  313. 

— —  Greek  tneories  on  language,  815. 

—  natural  selection,  323. 

—  languages  which  do  not  possess 

numerals  beyond  four,  327. 
— —  all  names  are  general  terms,  328. 


LOG 

Language,  clusters  of  roots,  880. 

phonetic  tvpes,  or  **  specific  cen* 

tres  "  of  iHnguage,  33 L 

metaphor,  361. 

Locke,  on  the  importance  which 

language,  as  such,  claims  in 
the  operations  of  the  under- 
standing, 353-^66. 

the  Historical  School  of  the  19th 

centur)',  355. 

metaphorical    expressions,  859 

et  seq. 

■^—  importance  of  comparative  phi- 
lology to  the  study  of  Greek 
mythologv,  423. 

' influence  which  language  exer- 
cises over  our  thoughts,  588. 

—  instances  in  which  the  science 

of  language  might  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  philosopher, 
591. 

Laryngoscope,  the,  120. 

Laiynx,  the,  122. 

its  agency  in  producing  sound, 

136. 

Latin,  number  of  consonants  in, 
18L 

no  dental  aspirate  like  the  th 

of  the  Greeks,  or  dh  of  the 
Hindus,  in  Latin,  198. 

distinction  between  the  termi- 
nations -aris  and  -alisj  184. 

gradual  spread  of  Latm  over 

nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world,  266. 

—  history  of  some  early  Roman 

words,  267. 

the  sister  of  Sanskrit  and  Greek, 

426. 
Leibniz,  on  the  mode  of  studying 
language,  21. 

his  remarks  on  language  as  the 

best  mirror  of  the  human 
mind,  51. 

his  philosophical  and  universal 

language,  54. 
Lepsius,  Prof.,  his  universal  alpha- 
bet, 167. 
Lewis,  Sir  G.  C,  his  attacks  on  the 
decipherers  of  ancient  inscriptions, 
11  noU. 
Libva,  the  dove  of,  Herodotus*  ex* 

planation  of.  416. 
Ifinff,  the  common  derivatire,  in  Eng- 
lish, 25. 
Locke,  John,  his  supposition  of  the 
possibility  of  forming  mental  coo* 
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ceptions  and  propositions  without 
words,  80. . 
Locke,  John,  on   the    influence  of 
words   on    thought,   quoted, 
351  et  »eq. 

—  on  the  fact  that  all  words  ex- 

pressive of  immaterial  con- 
ceptions are  derived  by  met- 
apnor  from  words  expressive 
of  sensible  ideas,  ouoted,  356. 

—  Cousin   vet-stM    Locke    on    the 

names  of  immaterial  objects, 

365. 
— ^on  the  influence  of  words  on 

thought,  quoted,  589. 
Ldgosj  absence  of,  in  animals,  73. 
Lard,  origin  of  the  word,  27 L 
l/ucina  and  Iwml,  common  origin  of, 

294. 
Lyell,  Sir  C,  on  the  peat  deposits  in 
Denmark,  239. 


Ju^  sonnd  of,  how  produced,  158. 

Prof.  Uelmhoitz*s  remarlis  on 

m,  159  note. 

MaU-aptiu,  origin  of  the  expression, 
29L 

Malt  or  melt^  origin  of  the  word,  347. 

Manu,  fable  of,  529. 

bis  name  of  S&rarpi,  529. 

MAR,  the  Aryan  root,  history  of  its 
adventures  through  the  world,  332. 

Marcus,  origin  of  the  Latin  word, 
344. 

Mare^  the  sea,  origin  of  the  word, 
337. 

MarSf  origin  of  the  name,  340. 

—  connection  between  Sanskrit 
Marui  and  Latin  J/ars,  340 
fio^e. 

Maruf,  a  Vedic  god,  meaning  of  the 
word,  431. 

lias,  Don  Sinibaldo  de,  his  ideogra- 
ph^, 57. 

Medue^  positions  of  the  organs  of 
speech  in  producing  the,  143. 

Melanesia,  Bishop  ot^  on  the  rapid 
shedding  of  words  m  the  Polyne- 
sian dialects,  42. 

Melanesiati  languages,  number  of 
consonants  in  the,  181. 

MeUuWy  orij^n  of  the  word,  346. 

Mhiity  origin  of  the  word,  275. 

Menage,  value  of  hia  dictionary,  255. 

M«Uphor  351. 


MOR 

Metaphor,  Locke*s  statement  of  flM 

fact  that  all  words  expressive 

of  immaterial  conceptions  are 

obtained  by  metaplior,  qaol- 

ed,356. 
—  cases  in  point,  358. 

Kafir  metaphors,  859. 

English  Hiid  other  metaphors, 

359  tl  $eq. 
Victor   Cousin's    views    vertui 

those  of  Locke,  365. 
a  powerful  engine  in  the  con- 

strocdon  of  human  speech, 

368. 
marking  a  peculiarity  of  a  whole 

period  in  the  histoid  of  speech, 

370. 
original   general  and  coinpve- 

hen^ive  material  meaning  of 

most  roots,  370. 
radical  and  poetical  metaphor, 

871, 376,  395. 
homonymous  and  nolyonymous 

meta'phore,  373,  374'. 
the  mythic  and   mythological 

periods,  375. 
distinction  between  radical  and 

poetical  metaphor,  399. 
Metrodorus,  his  physical  interpreta- 
tion of  Greek  mythology.  413. 
Mexicans,    their    name   ior   metal, 

246. 
MUd,  origin  of  the  word,  347. 
Minerva,  the  name  of  the  goddesa, 

524. 
Minister,   et}nnolog7  of  the  word, 

270. 
Minos,  origin  of  the  story  of  his  de- 
scent from  Zeus  and  Europa,  463. 
M'mtter,  origin  of  the  word,  286. 
Mtnstrei,   etymology  of  the   wofd« 

270. 
Miracles,  definition  of,  586. 
Mohawks,  have  no  labials,  177. 
Moirm,  or  fates,  originally  only  ooa 

deity,  391  note. 
MoUdnes,  the  Greek  origin  of  tiia 

name,  338-340. 
MidlU,  origin  of  the  word,  846. 
Monastery^  origin  of  the  word«  886. 
Mongolian,  number  of  consonants  in, 

181. 

the  name  of  the  Deity  in,  456. 

Moray.  Sir  Robert,  his  account  ni 

the  Barnacle  goose,  quoted,  556. 
**  Morning  -  hour   has   gold   in  \m 
mouth/*  396. 
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JMlUr,  the   word,  in  the  varions 

Aryan  dialectit,  228. 
Mother-tongue,  Cicero  on  the  infliu 

ence  of  our,  quoted,  46. 
Monster,  Sebastian,  on  the  Barnacle 

goose,  quoted,  560. 
Murder^  origin  of  the  word,  836, 
MiUea,  or  chei-k%  151. 

—  niutas  tenues,  153. 
— —  mutiB  meduB,  155. 

MyiUry  Pluy$,  etymology  of  the 
term,  271. 

Mythology  of  the  Greeks,  403. 

absurdities  and  crudities  of  their 

religion,  404. 

——protests  of  their  own  philoso- 
phers, 405. 

—  attempted  accommodation  be- 

tween   mvthology  and   phi- 
losophy, 408. 
«—  protests  of  the  Greek  poets,  408. 

—  origin    of    Greek    mythology, 

-^^  ethical    interpretation  of  their 

origin,  411. 
^—  physical  interpretation,  412. 
»-»  allegorical  interpretation,  412. 
.^—  Aristotle's  remarks   on   Greek 

mythology,  quoted,  414. 

—  attempts  at  nnding  in  mythol- 

ogy the  remnants  of  ancient 
philosophy,  414. 

^-  historical  interpretations^  415. 

o-  the  system  of  mythological  in- 
terpretation called  £uhemer- 
ism,  416. 
-  the  Abbi'  Banier*s  **  Mythology 
and  Fables  of  Antiquity,  ex- 
plained from  HistoiT,"  quot- 
ed, 418,  419. 

-  -   toterpreters  who  looked  to  Greek 

mythology  for  traces  of  sacred 
personages :  Bochart,  420. 

— —  inportance  of  comparative  phi- 
lology* to  tlie  study  of  the  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks,  423. 

-M>»  a  comparison  of  Greek  and 
Hindu  gods  distasteful  to 
claosical  scholars,  why?  427. 

— -  Jupiter,  the  supreme  Aryan  god, 

-— -  encroachment  of  mythology  on 
ancient  religion,  433. 

—  ancient  religion  as  independent 
of  ancient  mythology,  434. 

—i-i- quotations  from  Ikmer  and 
Hesiod,  434, 435. 


NEV 

Mythology  of  the  Greeks,  Chriftian<- 

iiy  and  the  Greek  jeligion,438. 
Zeus,  Dj'aus,  Jupiter,  or  Tiw, 

444. 
what  the  Greeks  of  the  time 

of  Homer  meant    by   Zeua, 

453,  457. 

myths  of  the  Dawn,  481. 

Mytholog}',  modem,  544. 

—  abuse  of  words,  545. 

— r-  hieroglyphic  mythology  of  tay- 

ern-signs,  549. 
the  myth  of  the  Barnacle  grooae, 

555. 
Whittington  and  his  cat,  571. 

—  SL  CbriKtopber,  571. 

St.  Ursula  and  the  11,000  vir- 

•    gins,  574. 

St,  Bonaventura  and  his  speak« 

ing  crucifix,  577. 

—  saints  with  their  heads  in  their 

hands,  576. 

—  a  dove  the  symbol  of  the  Uolr 

Ghost,  576'. 
sin  in  the  form  of  a  dragon  of 

serpent,  577. 

the  truth  of  myths,  578. 

Theomonfa,  578. 


.ZV  and  110,  sotmds  of,  how  prod ooedt 
15a 

« Prof.  Helmholtz*8  remarks  on 

n,  159  note. 
NAH,  the  Snnskrit  root,  its  form  in 

Greek,  German,  and  Latin,  810. 
Name,  derivation  of  the  word,  425. 
Names,  formation  of,  74. 

all  names  are  general  terms,  328. 

Ncu,  the  Sanskrit  root,  its  form  in 

Greek,  311. 
Nature,  the  word,  as  popularly  used, 
583. 

Cuvier  on  Nature,  quoted,  584. 

Niant,    derivation    of    the    French 

words,  362. 
Ni6,  the  Greek  word,  its  derivation 

from  three  roots  in  Sanskrit,  811. 
Ne-pat,   derivation   of  the    French 

words,  362. 
Ne  point,  derivation  of  the  French 

words,  362. 
Never,  origin  of  the  word,  265. 
Newman,    Prof.    F.   W.,  his   esaaf 

*'  On   the    Umbrian   Language,** 

11  note. 
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Nilui,  origin  of  the  Latin  wnrd, 
862. 

—  Bopp's  etymology  of  rdkil,  362 
nole. 

Nlrvdna,  or  Nothing,  of  the  Buddh- 
ists, 3G4. 

Koises  and  sounds,  99. 

all  vonxonants  under  the  cate- 
gory of  noises,  139. 

Nomadic  dialects,  causes  of  the  rapid 
shedding  of  words  in,  42. 

Nomadic  languages  as  compared 
with  StaU  languages,  49. 

K9nnans,  llieir  Germanized  Latin 
language,  281. 

Noihiny^  how  expressed  in  language, 
3G2. 

under   the  name  of  Nirvdna, 

worshipped  by  the  Buddhists, 
864. 

Numerals,  table  of  the.  in  the  vari- 
ous Polynesian  dialects,  34. 

—^alterations  in  the  names  of, 
since  the  time  of  Cooke, 
86. 

languages  which  do  not  possess 

any  numerals  beyond  our, 
827. 


Oak,  the  word  for,  in  vaiions  Ary- 
an dialects,  238,  250. 

Omnipresence  and  omniscience  of 
the  Deity,  as  expressed  by  Hesiod, 
436. 

Onomatopoeia,  98. 

the  onomatopceia  of  the  Greeks, 

316.  ^ 

Onomatopoiesis,  secrets  of,  76. 

Orthros,  the  dark  spirit  fought  by 
the  sun  in  the  morning,  -496. 

Ort>'gia,  the  Dawn,  626. 


Pi  sound  of,  how  produced,  161.  * 
PaXen  and  pattion.  common   origin 

of,  294. 
Palace^  origin  of  the  word,  267. 
Palestine  soup,  origin  of,  386. 
Paley.  Mr.  F.  A.,  his  views  of  the 

mythology  of  the  Greeks,  quoted, 

422. 
Paragraph^  origin  of  the  word,  286. 
Paris  of  Homer  identical  with  the 

Yedic  Pa^is.  491. 


PHO 

ParfamfOj  a  Yedic  god,  met 

the  name,  431. 
Participles  pres^ent  in  the   ^'*c'***i 
language,  23-26. 

in  the  French  langpuage,  27. 

in  BengHli,  27. 

in  the  Bask,  30. 

Patronymics,  -ing  used  in  fbrmfai^ 

Angio- Saxon.  24. 
Paul,   Jenn,    his  remarks  on  "i^** 

quoted,  366  note. 
Peacock,  Mr.,  his  work  on  the  dia- 
lects of  the  northern  counties  of 

England,  10  note. 
Pelasgians,  the,  had  no  names  for 

any  of  their  gods,  464. 
Pen^  origin  of  the  word,  297. 
PenseTf  origin  of  the  French  wovd, 

860. 
Perception  and  sensation,  distinction 

between,  118- 
Perion,  his  etymologies,  257. 
Ptrkunat^  the  Lithuanian  god  of  th« 

thunder-storm,  466. 
Persepolis,  rock  inscriptions  of,  12. 
Persia,  rock  Inscriptions  of,  11. 

discovericH  of  Grotefend,  Raw- 

linson,  &c.,  11. 

—  Sir  O.  Lewis's  attacks  on  their 

decipherment,  11  nolt. 
Persian  language,  number  of  eoo- 

sonants  in  the,  180. 
Pharynx,   agency  of  the  posterior 

wall  of  the,  in  produdng  sound, 

136. 
Philolaos,  his  theory  of  the  origin  of 

yirtue,  820. 
Phonautography  116. 
Phonetic  laws  of  languaj^  84. 
Phonetics,  Sanskrit  works  on,  108. 
various  other  works  on,  108  not», 

—  nhonetic  reform,  110. 

Mr.  Pitman's  labors.  111. 

noises  and  sounds,  112. 

strength  or  loudness  and  height 

or  pitch.  113. 

—  number  or  vibrations  of  a  chord 

requisite  to  produce  the  high- 
est and  lowest  tones,  114. 

wwes  of  sound  produced  by  tha 

siren,  116,  llo. 

harmonics,  117. 

distinction    between   sensatioa 

and  perception,  118. 

the  oiigans  of  speech,  and  how 

they  are  played  upon,  129  el 
•ey. 
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t^noneticf,  vibrations  of  air,  196. 
causes  producing  rewels,  127  et 

$eq, 

consonants,  137. 

trills,  149. 

checks,  or  mutes,  161. 

the  Afri<Min  clicks,  168  note. 

" phonetic  change,  174. 

causes    of    phonetic    change, 

190. 
muscular  relaxation,  191, 199. 

—  dialectic  variation,  194. 

phonetic  ^peculiarities,  197. 

causes  oi  phonetic  corruption, 

199.  201. 

—  twofold    causes    of    phonetic 

change,  211. 

—  Grimm's  phonetic  law,  213  ei 

seq. 

—  phonetic  process  which  led  the 

Hindus,  Greeks,  Goths,  and 
Germans  to  a  settlement  of 
their  respective  consonantal 
svstems,  223. 

Pindar,  his  protests  against  the  sys- 
tem of  theology*  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  4097 

— -  on  Zeus  as  the  highest  and  true 
God,  469. 

Pitman,  Mr.,  his  labors  in  phonetic 
reform,  111. 

Plato,  his  division  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  107. 

—  his  remarks  on  words,  815. 
his  statement  regarding  Greek 

mjrths,  408. 

Polynesian  language,  asserted  to  be 
the  true  root  and  origin  of 
the  Indo  -  European  lan- 
guages, 18. 

——theories  making  the  Polynesian 
the  primitive  langiiage  of 
mankmd,  19. 

-~-  comparison  of  the  numerals  in 
the  various  Polynesian  dia- 
lects, 34. 

— -  Hale*s  table  of  the  regular 
changes  which  words  com- 
mon to  all  the  Polynesian 
langna^  undergo,  86. 

-»->  alterations  in  the  numerals  since 
the  time  of  Cooke,  36. 

—  the  Bishop  of  Melanesia  on  the 

rapid  shedding  of  words  in 
the  Polynesian  dialects,  49. 

—  a  new  cause  of  change  in  these 

languages,  42. 


BEL 

Polynesian  language,  Polrneaian 
mode  of  expressing  thinking, 
85. 

— •  verbs  used,  without  change  of 
form,  as  notms  or  adjectives, 
94. 

number  of  consonants  in  the 

Polynesian  languages,  181. 

everj*    syllable    m    Polynesian 

must  terminate  in  a  vowel, 
201. 

Pofymymy  and  komcnymy^  373,  374. 

< the  polyonymous  or  mythologi- 
cal period  of  language,  374. 

Pomare,  Queen  of  Tahiti,  meaning  of 
her  name,  43. 

PorUia,  a  name  of  Aphrodite,  391. 

Prakrit,  origin  of,  in  literal  com- 
positions, 46. 

the  root  of  the  modem  vernacu- 
lars of  India,  47. 

Prdtitdkhyat,  or  Sanskrit  works  on 
phonetics,  108. 

Protagoras,  his  remarks  on  the  ever- 
present  watchfulness  of  the 
gods,  436. 

his   punishment  for  infidelity, 

407. 

Pythagoras,  his  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  tone  in  its  simplest 
form,  113, 115. 

his   statements   on    language, 

816. 

Python,  Hecatieus*  explanation  of  the 
myth  of  the  serpent,  416. 


Queen,  origin  of  the  word,  279. 
Quirinus,  the  divinity  Janns  called, 
472. 


J{y  the  sound  of,  how  produced,  149. 
confusion   in   some   languages 

between  r  and  /,  184. 
—  occasional  changes  of  /  into  r 

in  every  language,  184. 
R{tn^n,  origin  of  the  French  word, 

287. 
Rea<K>n  and  speech,  in  animals  and 

infants,  72. 
no  speech  without  reason,  and 

no  reason  without  speech,  79* 
Beligpon  of  the  Greeks,  as  indepen* 
dent  of  their  mythology,  434. 
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Btllgloii  tut  tho  Greeks,  Christianity 
and  tlie  Greek  religion,  438. 

— ^  the  history  of,  an  account  of  the 
rarious' attempts  at  expreaa- 
ing  the  Inexpressible,  444. 

-^our  first  natural  sense  of  the 
Godhead,  or  faith,  465. 

Tacitus,  Aristotle,  and   Proco- 

Jius,  on  ancient  religion,  455, 
56. 
Bim,  origin  of  the  French  word,  362. 
•*  Eig  -  Veda,"  its  importance  to  the 

study  of  Greek  mvthologr, 

428,429. 
— —  the  translation  now  in  progress, 

429. 
*—  the  translations  of  M.  Langlois 

and  the  late  Professor  Wil- 
son, 429. 
-»—  many  of  the  names  of  the  gods 

of  the  Yeda  still  intelligible, 

430. 
Riley,  Mr.  H.  T.,  his  explanation  of 
the  story  of  Whittington  and  his 
cat,  571. 
Rinff,  etymology  of  the  word,  285. 
Romance  dialects,  their  importance 

in  the  study  of  the  growth  of 

lang^uage,  262. 

—  note  respecting  the  origin  of  the, 

292  note. 
Boots  of  language,  91. 

—  Sanskrit  roots,  92. 

—  no   distinctions   in  some   lan- 

guages   between    roots   and 

words,  94. 
roots  cease  to  be  roots  when 

forming  parts  of  sentences, 

96. 

the  bow-wow  theory,  98. 

the  inteijectional  theory,  103. 

on  the  powers  of  roots,  318. 

— —  definite  forms  and  meanings  of 

the  Aryan,  814. 
— ~  the  onomatopcsta  of  the  Greeks, 

315. 

—  clusters  of  roots,  830. 
— —  phonetic  types,  331. 

•— —  nistory  of  tne  adventures  of  the 
root  MAR  through  the  world, 
832. 

«-— >  number  of  roots  in  Sanskrit, 
843. 

•——original  general  and  compre- 
hensive material  meaning  of 
most  roots,  870. 

*-«-  radical  metaphor,  876 


SAB 

Rosn^,   L^on   de,  on   the 
Chmeee  language,  quoted,  87. 

Both,  Prof.,  his  explanation  of  tli« 
myth  of  Sarapyik,  503, 540. 


S  and  S,  the  sounds  of,  bow  pro> 
dnced,'145. 

SacremenCf  origin  of  the  French  wofd, 
287. 

Sanskrit,  value  and  indisnensabilitj 
of,  in  the  study  or  Isngnaga 
51. 

Sanskrit  roots,  92. 

palatal  lettera  in  Sanskrit,  153. 

aspirates  in,  160, 

Sanskrit    alphabet,    as     trail* 

smbed  by  Sir  W.  Jonea. 
M.M.,  in  the  Missionary  and 
in  the  Church  Biissionary  al- 
phabets, 172. 

number  of  consonants  in  San- 
skrit, 180. 

rich  variety  of  consonantal  con- 
tact in  Sanskrit  only  entim 
217. 

number  of  .roots  to  which  it  haa 

been  reduced  by  Hindu  gram- 
marians, 343. 

Greek  and  Latin  the  sistera  of 

Sanskrit,  426. 

comparison  between  Greek  and 

Hindu  deitie^  427. 

importance  of  the  ''  Big-Teda  ** 

m  the  study  of  mythology, 
428,  429. 

the  transUtion  of  the  "  Rig-Ve- 

da  "  now  in  progress,  428. 

the  translations  of  M.  Langloia 

and  the  late  Professor  Wil- 
son, 429. 

—  meaning  of  the  Sanskrit  word 

forms  of  the  word  rfyn,  470. 

hymn  from  the  **  Rig-Veda,"  on 

Saram&,  quoted,  483. 

harvest-hymn,  quoted,  498. 

hymn  on   the  Aivins,  quoted, 

512,  513. 

hymn  on  the  A^vini  and  In- 

dragni,  quoted.  516. 

Saram&,  the  Dawn,  the  Ve<lio  god- 
dess, 481. 

etymology  of  the  word,  48S. 

the  character  of  SarsmA  tnm 

the  "  Rig^Veda.**  488. 
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8afMii&,  her  dialoffue  with  the  Panis, 

quoted,  483. 
— —  Siyai^'s  stoiy  of  Saramft,  485. 

—  conta.ned  io  the  Anukramani- 

k&,485. 
— —  epithets  applied  to  her,  487. 
— -  Helena  of    Troy  and    SaramA 

identical,  490. 
—  the    Dawn    conceived   by   the 

Vedic  poet  as  a  dog,  497. 

—  the  riddle  of  the  Dawn,  618. 
legends  told  originally  of  the 

l)awn,  620. 

solar  theory  of  the  mj-tb,  637. 

the  meteorolojfical  theory,  538. 

S&ramSya,  the  Vedic  Dawn-son,  491. 
probably  identical   with    Her- 
mes, 491. 
Saranya,  the  Dawn,  499. 

identified  by  Prof.  Knhn  with 

the  Greek  Erinys,  503. 
SavUar,  the  golden-handed,  a  Ve- 
dic name  for  the  sun,  396. 
— —  m<»aniiig  of  the  name,  4.31. 
Schelling,    on    reason   and   speech, 

quote*!,  83. 
ScbwHrtz,    Prof.,  his   view   of  the 

myth  of  the  Dawn,  539. 
Scyfia,  according  to  the  later  Greek 

historians,  417. 
Sea^  Greek  names  for  the,  838. 
Secbuana   language,  difference  b^ 

tween  it  and  Katir,  187. 
Sen^tation  and  perception,  distinction 

between,  118. 
SepterUrionetj  a  name  of  the  Great 
Bear,  meaning  of  the  name, 
882. 
——probable   meaning  of   irionei, 

383. 
Sermenl,  origin  of  the  French  word, 

287. 
Shield- songs  of  the  ancient  Germans, 

477. 
Skip  and  ikiff^  common  origin  of,  284. 
Shunt,  to,  326. 

flir,  origin  of  the  word,  271. 
Sloop  and  ihaUnp,  common  origin  of 

the  words,  284. 
8NU,  the  Sanskrit  word,  its  form  in 

Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  German, 

810. 
Socrates,  his  mart^^om,  407. 
Sonne,  Dr.,  his  criticisms  on  the  con- 
jecture as  to  the  identity  of  the 

Sanskrit  word  haritand  the  Greek 

cAarif,400. 


STN 

Sooth,  origin  of  the  word,  361. 
Sophocles,  his  view  of  Zeos  as  tha 

highest  and  true  God,  461. 
Sorrow,  origin  of  the  wonl,  548. 
Sounds ;  analogy  between  speech  and 
various  sounds  we  utter  in 
singing,  crving  &c- ,  99. 

specimen     o\     **  painting     fai 

sound**   ttoxa  the  Uawaian 
language,  99- 

and  from  the  Italian.  101. 

— -*  division  of  the  Greek  gramma- 
rians of  letters  according  to 
their  sounds,  107. 
— —  $tt  Phonetics. 
Speech,  description  of  ^he  oi^gana  of, 

120  tt  »€q. 
SpiriiSf  meaning  of  the  word,  368. 
auiritus,  origin  of  the  word,  367. 
SpirUut  atptr  and    /ms,  mode   of 

producing  them,  369. 
— —  examination  of  eight  modifica- 
tions of  spirit  us   ajtper  and 
spiritus  lenis,  141-147. 
Star,  the  word,  in  the  various  Ary- 
an dialects,  229. 

meaning  of  the  word,  383. 

St.  Augustine,  on  paganism,  quoted, 

439  noU. 
St.  Bonaventura,  and  his  speaking 
crucifix,   origin   of  the  stoir  o^ 
■    675. 

St^  Christopher,  legends  of,  571. 
St.   Paul,  on    the   religion   of   the 

Greeks.  441. 
St.  Ursula  and  the  11,000  virgins, 

story  of,  574. 
Sioicheion^   meaning   of  the  Greek 
word,  88. 

etymology  of  the  word  as  given 

by  Dionysius  Thrax,  90. 
Sub,  various  senses  of  the  Latin  word, 

296. 
Subtle,  origin  of  the  word,  296. 
Sun,  the  gohitn-handed,  one  of  the 
'names  of  the,  897. 

the  German  Tyr  and  the  Indian 

Savitar  compared,  898. 
Sun&slrau,  the  Vedic  deity,  498. 
in  a  harvest-hymn  in  the  "  Rig- 
Veda,"  498. 
Siindflnth,  origin  of  the  word,  548. 
StmeriMturalj  the  word,  as  popular* 

fy  used,  584. 
SOrv^,  the  feminine  ran  goddeM  ci 

the  Veda,  510. 
Synonymea,  874. 
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T»  «onnd  of,  how  produced^  161. 

Tacitus  on  the  religion  of  the  Ger- 
mans, 455. 

Tahiti,  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of, 
called  Te/n,  42. 

—  effect  of  this  custom  on  the  Ta- 
hitian  language,  43,  44. 

Tar^  the  Aryan  root,  in  Sanskrit  and 
other  languages,  218. 

Tataric,  the  name  of  the  Deity  in, 
456. 

Tavern-signs,  hieroglyphic  mythol- 
ogj-  of,  649. 

Te  jpi^  custom  of  the  Tahitians 
called,  42. 

Teani,  derivation  of  the  word,  dS6. 

Teavy  etymology  of  the  ^^ord,  276. 

TVwio,  meaning'  of  the  Latin  word, 
384. 

Tengriy  the  Tataric  and  Mongolian 
name  of  God,  466. 

Tenuei,  positions  of  the  oi^ns  of 
speech  in  producing  the,  1<^. 

Th  and  /,  change  o(,  189. 

Th  (p)  and  dh  (8),  the  sounds  of, 
how  produced,  146. 

That,  the  word,  in  other  Aryan  dia- 
lecte,  236. 

Theomenfaj  origin  of  the  popular 
signidcation  given  to  the  word, 
678. 

Thediy  derivation  of  the  Greek  word, 
424. 

77«"n,  the  word,  in  other  Aryan  dia- 
lecU,  236. 

f>M/,.  a  name  of  the  Great  Bear,  386 
note. 

Thorax,  office  of  the,  in  speech,  121. 

Thou^  the  word,  in  other  Aryan  dia- 
lects, 236. 

Thrtty  the  word,  in  other  Anran  dia- 
lects, 236. 

Thymdt,  origin  of  the  Greek  word, 


Tien,  the  Chinese  name,  meaning  of 

the  word,  466. 
TVen  chu,  the  name  ordered  by  the 

Pope  to  be  used  by  missionaries. 


jsr' 


Timber,  the  word,  in  other  Aryan 

dialects,  236. 
Titles,  origin  of  various,  S76-27S. 
rityoe,  myth  of,  as  explained    by 

Epliorus,  416. 
Tiw,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Jupiter,  444. 
Tone,  the  cause  of  the  production  ot 


URA 

known  to  the  early  fhtmen  of  laa- 
guagCj  113. 

Tooke,  Home,  his  "  Diversioiia  at 
Puriey,*'  856. 

his  statement  that  all  abstract 

words  had  originally  a  ma« 
terial  meaning,  357. 

Toolh,  the  M'ord,  in  the  various  Aiyaa 
dialects,  277. 

Tour  sans  renin,  la.  modem  mythol- 
ogy respecting,  886. 

Trachea,  office  of  the,  122. 

Transliteration,  on,  167. 

Tree,  the  word,  in  other  Aryan  dia- 
lects, 234. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Charles,  his  exertions 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  alphabet,  17L 

Tribulation,  origin  of  the  word,  369. 

Trills,  the  letters^  called,  149. 

the  Founds  of,  bow  produced, 

149. 

Triones,  probable  meaning  of,  383. 

True,  origin  of  the  word,  361. 

Trump^  trump  card,  origin  of  the 
terms,  286. 

Truth,  origin  of  the  word,  36L 

Tu,  the  hanskrit  root,  in  Greek, 
Gothic,  Latin,  and  German,  226. 

Tuesday,  origin  of  the  word,  476. 

7\u'sco,  the  Gennan  god,  connected 
bv  Grimm  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fifc,  476. 

Turkish  language,  number  of  con- 
sonants in  the,  180. 

7Vx>,  the  word,  in  other  Aryan  di*- 
lects.  234. 

Tyr,  the  German  sun-god,  397. 

worshipped  as  the  chief  deilj 

by  the  Germans,  475. 

-~-  nanies  of  places  and  things  in 
Englana  containing  the  nama 
of  2>r,  476. 


UkUHLONIPA,  the  Kafir  custom 
called,  46. 

its  effect  on  the  Kafir  language, 

46. 

Mr.  Appleyard's  work  on  the 

Kafir  language,  46  note. 
Umbrian    language.    Prof.    F.    W. 

Newman's  essay  on  the,  11  noCe. 
Universal  language,  of  Leibnis  and 

Bishop  Wilkins,  64-71. 
Uranos,  his  type,  the  Vedic  god  V» 
runa,460. 
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Urrwal  Yowel,  the,  136. 

Uihad^  Urvail,  AhanA,  SaranffA^  the 

Vedic  god  Daum^  meauing  of 

the  name,  3»1,  431. 

myth  of,  488. 

■        compared  to  a  bone,  504. 


V»   the  sound   of,  how  produced, 

147.  .    . 

Van,  in  Annenia,  rock  -  inscriptions 

at,  12. 
Vanma^  a  Vedic  deity,  meaning  of 
the  name,  431. 

the  prototype  of  the  Greek  Ura- 

no-,  451. 
VAyu  or  Vdtn,  a  Vedic  god,  meamng 

of  the  name,  431. 
Veda,  the  Dawn  of  the,  481. 
—  correlative  deities,  505. 

the  Asvins,  507. 

V§j6vi8,  an  old  Italian  divinity,  471. 
Velum    pendulum,    its    agency   in 
sound,  136. 

Prof.    Czermak's   experiments 

on  the,  136. 
Fid,  the  root,  314. 
Voter,  to  steal,   derivation   of  the 

word,  307. 
Voltaire,  his  definition  of  etymol- 

ogv,  254. 
Vow'els,  what  they  are  made  of,  127. 

positions  of  the  organs  of  s^ech 

in  pnmouncing  the  difterent 
vowels,  130  tt  seq. 

the  urvocal  vowel,  134. 

nasal  vowels*,  137. 

Vrishakap&yl,   the   Vedic  goddess, 
611. 


ZEU 

Who,  the  word,  in  other  Aryan  lan- 
guages, 236. 

W  ilk  ins,  Ui.Hht>p,  his  scheme  ibr  a 
universal  language,  analyzed,  56- 
71. 

Window,  origin  of  the  word,  801. 

Woden,  remarks  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian  missionaries  on  the  m>d,  417. 

Women,  influence  of,  overianguage, 
46. 

the   languages  of  the   Caribe 

men  and  women,  48. 

Words,  modem  abuse  of,  545. 

hollow  words,  546. 

vague  words,  547. 

popular  etymology,  548. 

abstract  and  collective  words, 

579. 


XeNOPHANES,  his  Idea  of  God, 
405. 


' Y  and  *Y,  the  sounds  of,  how  pro- 
duced, 144. 
Tama  and  Yamt,  the  Vedic  deities, 
528, 529.  ^      , 

Yama   as   a   name   of   Agni, 

530. 

as  the  setting  sun,  534. 

as  the  King  of  the  Departed, 

533. 
Yetterday,  the  word,  in  the  various 

Arvan  dialects,  230. 
Yestertun,  the  word,  in  old  English 

authors,  447. 
Yima,  in  the  Avesta,  the  myth  of; 

540. 
Ynglings,  pedigree  of  the,  478. 


W  and  W,  the  sounds  of,  how  pro- 
duced, 147. 

Wallachian,  peculiarities  of  modem, 
196. 

Walnut,  derivation  of  the  word,  886. 

Wdisi  h,  original  meaning  of  the  Ger- 
man word,  385. 

Weird  sisters,  origm  of  the  term, 

Ml. 

What,  the  word,  in  other  Aryan  dia- 
lects, 236. 

Wheat,  the  Aryan  names  for,  i6. 

Whittington  and  his  cat,  origin  of 
the  stoiy,  571. 


Z  and  7,  the  sounds  of,  how  pro- 
duced, 146.  .    ^         _       - 
Zh,  Zenot,  etvmological  structure  of 

the  word,  4Vl. 
Zeut,  origin  of  the  name,  892. 

the  word  Zeus  the  same  as  tha 

Sanskrit  JJyaua,  426,  444. 

Zeus  as  the  sky.  452. 

what    the    Greeks    meant   by 

Zeus,  453,  455,  457. 

Zeus  at  one  period  the  only  goa 

of  the  Greeks,  457. 
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Zbus^  the  song  of  the  Pleiades  at  Do- 
dona,  458 

•— ^  Pindar,  on  Zeus  as  the  highest 
and  true  God,  469. 

Aristotle's  view  of  Zeus,  469. 

hymn  of  Kleaiithes  to   Zeus, 

'quoted,  460  note, 

views  of  iEftcbvlus  and  Sopho- 
cles quoted.  460,  461. 

—  meaning  of  tne  story  of  Zens, 
and  Oauad,  462. 


ZEU 

Zeus,  origin  of  the  "  deaoendanta  «f 
Zeus,"  462. 

—  meaning  of  the  story  {ft  Ztfim 

and  Kallisto,  466. 

and  of  Zeus  and  Europa,  463. 

— ^  Zeus  the  sky  and  Zeu«  the  god 

w^ded  together  in  the  Groek 

mind,  464. 

—  words  which  have  been  derived 

ih)m  the  same  root  as  Zaua, 
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